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A JOURNAL OF SEXOLOGY—WHY? 


There are two hundred and forty-three medical journals 
listed in the American Medical Directory. Disregarding some 
of them as of little signficance, such as Bulletins of boards of 
health or of medical societies, we have about two hundred left. 
If we wish to be more strict in our elimination, we can throw 
out about fifty more, which still leaves about one hundred and 
fifty medical journals, published in the English language in the 
United States. These medical journals are devoted to a variety 
of subjects. Some are general, dealing with all topics which 
are of interest to the general practitioner. Some are devoted 
to the specialties, and there is not a medical specialty that has 
not a special periodical devoted to it. Of course we have 
journals devoted to general surgery, to orthopedic surgery, 


_we have special journals devoted to obstetrics, to diseases of 


women, to diseases of children, to diseases of the eyes, ear, nose 
and throat; we have special journals devoted to diseases of 
the skin, to the genito-urinary organs, to syphilis; we have 
special journals devoted to a single disease—such as cancer 
and tuberculosis, we have special journals devoted to anatomy, 
to physiology, to bacteriology, to immunology, to hygiene, 
to public health, to radiology, to roentgenology, to electro- 
therapeutics, to hospital management, to military medicine, 
to medical and pharmacologic research; we have special jour- 
nals devoted to medical history, and we have even a special 
journal devoted to medical humor. And let us be thankful, 
we have several journals devoted to nervous diseases, to psy- 
chiatry and to psychology. 

One specialty, however, perhaps the most important of all 
specialties, is not represented by any organ. The instinct 
which more than any of our other instincts contributes to the 
weal and woe of mankind, the instinct which more than any of 
our other instincts is capable of lifting us to the sublimest 
heights of ecstasy or of throwing us into the deepest pits of 
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despair, that instinct is not represented by any periodical 
publication, either lay or medical. 

The pity of it! The shame of it! 

As I write these lines the papers are filled with the mysterious 
murder of a respected rector of a church, a married man, 
and his choir leader, also a respectable married woman; a 
young man is sentenced to death for the murder of a young 
girl who would not requite his love; another young man takes 
carbolic acid because the object of his love was for him un- 
attainable; a man on his honeymoon blows out his brains 
forty-eight hours after the wedding; a promising young man 
and young girl enter into and carry out a suicide pact be- 
cause they could not belong to each other; a reputable and 
eminent citizen drinks a potion which puts him to eternal 
sleep because threatened with exposure by a degenerate young- 
ster; a zealous member of the church is sentenced to ten years 
in prison for having committed the crime of incest; two men 
almost at the extremes of age—one twenty-two years and the 
other sixty-five—are sentenced to long prison sentences for 
the alleged crime of rape (I say “alleged,” for many accusa- 
tions of rape are false, due to delusion or to vicious cunning) ; 
a wife puts arsenic in her husband’s coffee, and a husband 
brains his wife, with whom he had been living apparently hap- © 
pily for many years, with an axe. 

These are the clippings from the various parts of the 
country in one day’s mail. And divorces are increasing from 
day to day and are seldom reported in the papers unless the 
parties concerned are of social eminence or importance. The 
newspapers report the final outbursts, the explosions. The 
pressure that leads to the explosions, the domestic unhappi- 
ness, the tears, the daily suffering, the nightly misery, the 
soul-rending agony, all these things are not reported by any- 
body—they remain hidden in the hearts of the men and women, 
leaving perhaps signs of their existence in the saddened eyes 
and furrowed faces of their victims. 

And I say, the pity of it, the shame of it, that there is not 
one single organ to discuss these subjects intelligently, scien- 
tifically and yet sympathetically, so as to help perhaps over- 
come some of the difficulties, avoid some of the woes, alleviate 
some of the agony. 

And here, in the preceding paragraph, is the answer to the 
question contained in the title of this editorial. 

As I stated before, to me sexology means something quite 
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different from what it means to most people. I am deeply 
interested in sexology only insofar as it can contribute towards 
human happiness. The purely theoretical, scientific phases of 
the subject, the biology of it, the sexual habits of the non- 
human animals—well, they are interesting, but I have more 
important questions to occupy my time and attention. And 
similarly, I am, always have been, more interested in normal 
than abnormal sexology. Thus, it is in my opinion much more 
important to be able to obviate or to cure jealousy than it is 
to cure homosexuality ; for homosexuality afflicts only two per 
cent, of the people; jealousy afflicts ninety per cent. 

From the above, the scope of the journal, my part of the 
journal, will be easily surmised. For an editor creates a 
journal in his own image. The abnormalities, perversions, and 
rarities will not be neglected, but it is normal sexuality as it is 
manifested in ninety per cent. of men and women—from one 
to one hundred years of age—that will be studied and stressed. 

W.J.R. 


A NEW JOURNAL OF PSYCHANALYSIS—WHY? 


The last thirty years have been important years for psycho- 
therapeutics and psychology. In consequence of the lucky 
chance that caused Dr. Joseph Breuer to encourage one of his 
hysterical patients to unfold her past life to him in detail, 
there have come about a practically new psychology (based 
on introspection) and several new methods of psychotherapy. 
In the domain of the psychoneuroses we have learned that a 
fearless self-knowledge is one of the most valuable aids to a cure. 
In the domain of psychology it has proved that a great deal 
may be learned about the workings of the human mind even 
without the accurate technical methods of the laboratory. 
The gain to sociology is so great as to be incalculable. Be- 
cause of the intensive study of the psychoneurotic we have 
learned a great deal about the lives of normals to which we 
have had no access formerly. And we have every reason to 
hope that ultimately all this new knowledge and new insight 
must result in such changes in our social institutions as will 
make human life more livable. 

Unfortunately it seems almost to be a law of nature that 
with the good there must go some evil. It has been so in this 
instance too. Breuer imparted his discovery to a young physi- 
cian, Sigmund Freud, who had the genius to realize its signifi- 
cance and to exploit it. Being endowed with a strong tendency 
to mysticism, and therefore lacking the genuinely scientific 
mental attitude, it was an easy matter for Freud to give his 
imagination the reins and to go off into a mass of almost 
grotesque speculations. Thus has grown that body of theory 
and speculation which he has named psycho-analysis. Owing 
to the novelty and plausibility of many of its conclusions, its 
artistic qualities, its appeal to the mystical urge in most of 
us (especially in these high-tension times) and its emphasis on 
the sexual, this “new psychology” has attracted and is attract- 
ing a large following, especially among artists and near-artists 
who have no scientific training and who know nothing of 
scientific psychology, and among physicians who have not the 
means of verifying or checking up Freud’s “conclusions.” 

The tendency inherent in the orthodox psycho-analytic 
theory to develop into a pseudo-religious system has resulted 
in the development of several different “schools,” the chief of 
which are associated with the names of Freud, Jung and Adler, 
respectively. Among Freud’s pupils who have departed from 
him in many essentials and have come near to founding 
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“schools” of their own, we may mention Maeder and Stekel. 
In America the only conspicuous innovations in psycho-analysis 
were made by Kempf. In England a number of physicians 
who have been designated “‘neo-Freudians” are practising a 
modified psycho-analysis which differs from the original chiefly 
in subordinating the sexual factor which dominates the 
Viennese variety. All of these “schools” operate with the 
theory of the “Unconscious” as expounded by Freud. 

The present writer has become convinced that such a repres- 
sion-unconscious as that described by Freud does not exist, 
that its assumption is not warranted by facts, and that the 
phenomena which it purports to explain can be explained in 
terms of the consciousness of orthodox psychology. Experi- 
ence has convinced him that the so-called law of psychic de- 
terminism has no validity and can be maintained only on the 
assumption of unconscious mental processes, that the symp- 
toms of the psychoneuroses are not masked equivalents for 
repressed sexual desires, that the lapses in our daily psychic 
functioning are not due to interference by unconscious forces, 
that dreams are not the disguised fulfilments of repressed 
wishes, that the symbols found in dreams, in symptoms, and 
elsewhere, are not the products of repression, and that the 
neuroses are not always due to psychic conflicts originating 
in the sexual sphere. 

Notwithstanding the large number of books being published 
nowadays on psycho-analytic subjects, there are not enough 
English journals devoted to the study of “individual psychol- 
ogy.” Besides, there is always the likelihood, if not danger, 
that such journals as do exist will confine themselves to ex- 
ploiting a particular “school,” making a religion of what 
should be a science. To help neutralize this tendency and to 
assure an open forum for the unprejudiced discussion of all 
the different varieties and theories of psychotherapy engag- 
ing the minds of men, Dr. Robinson and I have joined forces 
to publish “The Journal of Sexology and Psychanalysis.” 

SAAst. 


THE NON-CONSCIOUS VS. THE UNCONSCIOUS 
By Samvet A. Tannenspaum, M.D., New York 
I 


Freud’s theories, and the modification of them associated 
with the names of Adler and Jung, stand or fall by his theories 
of “the Unconscious.” By this time it is pretty generally 
known that according to what is known as Psycho-analysis a 
great many obscure psychological phenomena are due to mental 
processes of which the individual is not and cannot be aware, 
i. e., to unconscious psychic processes. ‘Thus, for example, 
dreams are said to be the masked expression of repressed wishes 
of which the individual is not conscious when awake. The 
symptoms of the psychoneuroses, too, are disguised wish-ful- 
fillments, resulting from the operation of unconscious mental 
processes. Religion, poetry, painting, sculpture, some of the 
psychoses, etc., are said to owe a great deal of their content to 
unconscious determinants. The characters of human beings 
are said to be the net resultants of the operation of conscious 
and unconscious forces. And in our everyday life such pheno- 
mena as slips of the tongue, slips of the pen, mishearings, 
forgettings, false recollections, habit movements, certain acci- 
dents, mistakes, etc., are said to be due to the influence of 
unconscious mental processes which are collectively known as 
“the Unconscious.” 


II 


What then is this Unconscious? Before we answer this 
question we must point out that by Freud’s own admission 
(Internat. Zettsch. f. Aerzt. Psa., March 1913, p. 117) the 
term “the Unconscious” has a meaning which is peculiar to 
Psycho-analysis alone and which is not to be confounded with 
the meaning the word bears elsewhere. He deplores having to 
use this ambiguous word, especially as it describes only one 
of the least characteristic features of the system of mental 
processes constituting the realm of “the Unconscious,” and 
suggests using a non-committal abbreviation (e.g., “Unc.”) 
of the word Unconscious to designate this realm. Needless to 
say, this distinction is but rarely observed in psycho-analytic 
literature, to the utter confusion of the uncritical reader. It 
is of the utmost importance to bear these facts in mindinasmuch 
as many writers take advantage of the use of the word “uncon- 
scious” in orthodox psychology to “put over” the Freudian 
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idea, not realizing that they are thus guilty of the error known 
in logic as “the fallacy of the undistributed middle,” i.¢., of 
using a word in more than one sense. To make this perfectly 
clear to the reader we shall present him with a fairly complete 
account of the unconscious or sub-conscious of orthodox psy- 
chology and of “the Unconscious” of psycho-analysis* so that 
he may see the differences between them and avoid the trap of 
the undistributed middle term. 

In everyday English speech the word “unconscious” most 
often means “unawares,” or describes the mental condition of a 
person “in a state of coma,” “asleep” or “under the influence 
of a general anesthetic” (ether, chloroform). The adverb 
“unconsciously” is constantly used as a synonym for a great 
variety of ideas, e.g., “unintentionally,” “without premedita- 
tion,” “unwittingly,” “on the spur of the moment,” “instinc- 
tively,” “automatically” or “mechanically,” “by rote,” ‘im- 
pulsively,” “reflexly,” etc. 

To psychologists (i.e., orthodox psychologists, as opposed 
to psycho-analysts) ‘‘unconsciously” means both “without 
full consciousness” and “without any consciousness.” The 
former is, of course, an unfortunate remnant of popular usage 
and ought to be eliminated from the terminology of psychology. 
In what follows I propose to use the abbreviation “marg.- con- 
scious” (from the “marginal consciousness” of Lloyd Morgan) 
to designate all mental processes that are fairly clearly present 
in consciousness while another idea is in the focus of attention, 
and “micro- conscious” for such mental processes as are only 
dimly or vaguely present in consciousness but can be brought 
into the full focus of consciousness by the exertion of consider- 
able effort, t.¢., by turning the full force of the attention upon 
them. To avoid ambiguity I shall eschew the word “uncon- 
scious” altogether, except when I am using it in the Freudian 
sense, and shall use the word “non-conscious”’ instead. 

Roughly speaking, “consciousness” means “‘awareness ;” “‘to 
be conscious” of something mental, ¢.g., an idea, a sensation, 
an emotion, etc., means “to be aware” of that something. 
Waking human beings are never conscious of only one thing at a 
time; we are all conscious of a number of things at the same 
time, though we are not conscious of all of these things to the 
same degree; of one of these things we are fully conscious, and 





_*“The Unconscious” of the school headed by Dr. Jung of Switzerland 
differs materially from that of Freud, but we shall restrict the present 
study to the latter. ’ 
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of a number of others we are conscious to a lesser extent, and 
of still others we are so slightly conscious that to untrained 
observation they do not seem to be “in consciousness” at all. 
As Professor Woodworth expresses it in his excellent, recently 
published book (Psychology: A Study of Mental Life, 1921): 
“Consciousness shades off from high light to dim background.” 
That to which we give the largest share of our attention is in 
the focus of consciousness or occupies the field of attention. 
But “the field of consciousness” is larger than the field of atten- 
tion and includes a large number of less distinct elements and 
of these we say that they are “in the zone of marginal con- 
sciousness” or that they are “marg.-conscious.” Besides these 
non-focal elements there are a number of elements of which we 
are so slightly conscious that we seem to be giving them no 
voluntary attention whatsoever and these we say are “‘micro- 
conscious.” An example will illustrate this: 

A lecturer is addressing an audience and walking up and 
down a small platform. His speech, sentence after sentence, 
gets the largest amount of interest and occupies the focus of 
attention. But his eyes are fixed successively on different 
persons in the audience, each one of whom is successively in the 
visual focus and, hence, also in the focus of attention. He sees | 
many other persons at the same time; but these are in the 
marginal field of vision and of these he is conscious to a lesser 
extent. But he is not unconscious (#.e., unaware) even of those 
he does not see, as, for example, those who are behind him on 
the platform. He is also to a considerable extent watchful 
of the behavior of his audience, of their attitude to what he is 
saying, of the impression he is making on the audience as a 
whole and especially on certain individuals in it, of the progress 
he is making in unfolding his theme, of the flight of time, etc. 
At the same time he chooses his language, dismisses certain 
words or ideas as inappropriate or as tactless. All these and 
many other processes are marg.-conscious. In addition to 
these, the lecturer is apparently non-consciously watching to see 
that he does not accidentally walk off the platform; in the same 
apparently unheeding manner he is modulating the intensity 
and pitch of his voice, his pauses and his inflections, so as to 
make his points most effectively, and indulges in a large number 
of more or less graceful or expressive gestures whose purport 
he himself hardly knows. A!l these, including a sense of satis 
faction or dissatisfaction, a sense of power, the will to live, the 
will to achieve, a feeling of confidence or doubt, and the desire to 
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satisfy certain motives, may be said to be micro-conscious. It 
is these latter that are often spoken of by psychologists and 
psycho-analysts as “unconscious.” But careful study will 
show that all of them, even the obscurer motives and those 
which the speaker might perhaps not like to acknowledge, are 
in the field of consciousness, though perhaps very near its outer 
margin, and even though they never come into or very near the 
focus of attention. 

Then, just beyond the outer margin of consciousness lies a 
sphere which contains quantities of stored-up material which 
ean be recalled to consciousness by directing the attention upon 
them. This material may be said to be “foreconscious” and 
consists of the bulk of the things we have learned or experienced 
and which have left traces in the brain, the store-house of our 
memory. The ease or facility with which these are recalled to 
consciousness depends upon the recency, the vividness, the 
intensity, etc., with which they were experienced, the frequency 
of their repetition, the interest that they have aroused, the 
number of other experiences with which they have been asso- 
ciatively linked, etc. Thus, for example, our imaginary lec- 
turer may suddenly hear the strains of a distant phonograph 
and say to himself: ‘‘That’s the intermezzo from ‘Cavalle- 
ria,’ ” and in that reflection is implicit the whole of Mascagni’s 
delightful opera, as the lecturer knows, though he hasn’t it all 
in consciousness at the time. When a person expresses an 
opinion on a matter of politics, religion or art, the reasons for 
his opinion are in the foreconscious sphere but are, as he knows, 
implicit in the opinion consciously expressed. 

fany of the obscurer motives determining our conduct are 
analyzable if we devote ourselves to the study of the forecon- 
scious. As a matter of fact, most of our motives, even those 
we do not like to acknowledge, form an unanalyzed part of our 
conscious activities. When people say they do not know what 
motive induced them to do this or that it means only that their 
motives were so mixed that they do not know which one to make 
responsible for the act. As Woodworth (l.c.) well says: “(The 
unacknowledged motive) was (in consciousness) in the same 
way that overtones are present in perceiving the tone quality 
of a particular instrument; the overtones are not separately 
heard and may be very difficult to analyze, yet all the time they 
are playing an important part in the conscious perception.” 

Beyond the foreconscious lies that vast realm of memory 
traces of past events and impressions which cannot be recalled 
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at all, or, perhaps to some extent, only during hypnosis. This 
is the realm of the non-conscious and comprises the residue of 
most of the stuff we have learned at school, the books and 
magazines and newspapers we have read, the lectures we have 
heard, the sights we have seen, the people we have met, the 
speeches we have heard, etc., etc. One has only to think of 
these things to realize the extravagance of the statement, often 
made by psycho-analysts and others, that nothing we have once 
known is ever forgotten, that no wish or impulse we have once 
had is dead. 

That ideas may shift their place, metaphorically speaking, 
from the marg.-conscious into the micro-conscious or even 
into the foreconscious and then back again, and even be lost in 
the non-conscious, is an everyday experience. While speaking 
to a person, I may think of an idea which I decide to leave 
unexpressed for the moment, thinking that I’ll recall it when 
I need it. It may then happen that when I want it, it is beyond 
the power of recall, though I may feel its presence so near to 
consciousness or the margin of consciousness as to say “‘it’s 
on the tip of my tongue.” Careful study will show that this 
phenomenon is determined by the number and character of the 
associative bonds linking the idea to the rest of the mental 
content, and sometimes by easily ascertainable emotional 
factors. 

Automatic actions are usually, even in the orthodox text- 
books, said to be carried out unconsciously, although there is 
absolutely no question that the performer, e.g., a skilled piano- 
player playing a composition by Chopin, does give his task 
considerable attention even though he may be carrying on a 
casual conversation at the time. All that one is warranted in 
saying with reference to such actions is that as a result of 
well-established associations and proficiency, these complicated 
performances may be accomplished with very little attention 
and, consequently, with little focal consciousness. That, as a 
matter of fact, these automatic actions are not performed 
unconsciously (#.¢. non-consciously) is proved by the fact that 
the player knows when to turn the page, when he has struck a 
false note, etc. Psychologists often tell us that when we write 
our name or something else we are not conscious of the indivi- 
dual letters entering into the name or word; but that is not true 
either for if we make a mistake we know it at once. All such 
well-learned automatic activities are carried out marg.-con- 
sciously or micro-consciously, and not non-consciously. 
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We may now turn our attention to those neural and somatic 
activities which are carried out without any consciousness, 4.¢., 
non-consciously,. 

Almost all of our vital physiological activities, ¢.g., the 
functioning of the liver, the kidneys, the heart, the lungs, etc., 
go on without our being aware of them and even when con- 
sciousness is wholly or almost wholly abolished, as when we are 
asleep, comatose or anesthetized. Even though we are at times 
conscious of the heart beat we are never conscious of the action 
of the different parts of the heart. 

Many psychic activities go on without our being even in the 
slightest degree aware of the process, even though some of 
them, ¢.g., maintaining one’s equilibrium, while walking or 
sitting, are wholly voluntary. We know that the images 
focused on our retinas are inverted and that we ought to see 
things upside down; but the mind inverts these images without 
our being conscious of the process and we see things as they 
are. So, too, the mind gives us the feeling of solidity, of seeing 
objects in three dimensions, though we know that actually each 
eye sees objects only in two dimensions. These and similar 
functions the mind discharges non-consciously. 

There can be very little if any doubt now that memory, the 
ability to recall past impressions, depends upon the presence in 
the brain of physical traces left there by those impressions. 
This mass of stored-up material, consisting of residual traces 
of our hopes and fears, beliefs and convictions, likes and dis- 
likes, sympathies and antipathies, facts and fancies, etc., some 
of which can be recalled and some of which cannot, is carried 
about within our brains non-consciously. The ability to do the 
things we have learned to do is thus carried about by us non- 
consciously in our brain connections and is manifested in action 
only when the mechanism is set off by an appropriate and 
adequate stimulus. But even when we are consciously doing 
something, ¢.g., writing, we are non-conscious of the brain 
processes correlated with or accompanying the mental process. 
In other words, every conscious mental process is accompanied 
by and conditioned upon non-conscious brain processes. 

All those numerous inherent and instantaneous motor re- 
sponses to sensory stimuli which are known as “reflexes,” ¢.g., 
the patellar reflex, the pupillary reflex, sneezing, the lid reflex, 
etc., and which are determined solely by inherited neural con- 
nections, are carried out without any participation of con- 
sciousness, #.€., non-consciously. 
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Another and extremely common variety of non-conscious 
actions is furnished by those involuntary motor responses which 
psychologists call the “ideo-motor phenomenon.” This consists 
of an involuntary gesture or action evoked by and accompany- 
ing a thought, though the individual having the thought does 
not intend to make the gesture or perform the action and may 
not know that he is doing so. Spectators at athletic contests 
furnish excellent examples of this phenomenon. Persons riding 
in an automobile go through the motion of putting on the 
brake when they see the chauffeur do that to meet an emerg- 
ency, or they go through the motion of pulling back when they 
think their machine will collide with something in front. While 
watching a person trying to lift a heavy load, we involuntarily 
put ourselves in a position which we would take if we were 
trying to help him, and so on. We are all familiar with the 
spectacle of the child learning to write and grasping its pencil 
tightly, bending closely over the desk, frowning, puckering its 
lips, moving its tongue to and fro, twisting its legs around the 
legs of the chair, etc. This ideo-motor phenomenon, a mani- 
festation of the principle that all thought tends to express 
itself in muscular activity of some kind, is at the basis of a 
great many hysterical symptoms. But it is not only in the 
motor sphere that this non-conscious somatization of an idea 
occurs; it occurs also in the sensory sphere (the ideo-sensory 
phenomenon). Thus, for example, a person may feel itchy 
when he thinks of vermin; he may feel a choking sensation 
when he thinks of his inability to give vent to his emotions; he 
may get a sinking sensation when he thinks of his utter help- 
lessness in a certain situation, etc. 

The various more or less dramatic gestures that accompany 
speech and the expression of the emotions, ¢.g., smiling, pout- 
ing, sobbing, snarling, sneering, scowling, frowning, etc., are 
usually performed involuntarily, and without any conscious 
purpose. These “expressive movements” are in all probability 
inherited survivals of acts that had been useful in the early 
life of the individual or the race. One might well call them 
instinctive somatizations. 

That complicated and even purposive actions may be carried 
out successfully even by animals deprived of the cerebrum and 
even of the whole brain, and hence without the presence of any 
consciousness, has been proved by recent experiments on so- 
called “spinal” and “decerebrated” animals. For a brief 
account of these experiments the reader is referred to Dr. M. 
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Prince’s excellent book, The Unconscious (Macmillan, 1921, 
pp. 230-240). 

Many conscious sensations and perceptions of a physiologi- 
cal nature are not taken cognizance of by the ego even though 
they may cause him considerable discomfort and even induce 
him to undertake complicated actions to get rid of the discom- 
fort. Thus, for example, very few (and only trained) persons 
are knowingly conscious of all the physical sensations that 
constitute what is called being “thirsty” or “hungry” or 
“fatigued.” ‘This is especially true in the domain of the emo- 
tions; none but trained psychologists and physiologists are 
fully conscious of the somatic phenomena accompanying the 
different emotions, e.g., the rapid heart action, the labored 
breathing, the tense muscles, the flushed face, etc., in anger,— 
and yet, in a sense, we are all conscious of these things, but 
not knowingly so. 

The theory of “unconscious” or sub-conscious mental activi- 
ties is often supported by reference to the familiar enough 
phenomenon of a person going to sleep after having tusselled 
in vain with some difficult problem, e¢.g., in algebra, and finding 
the problem perfectly clear next morning. The inference is, 
of course, that the “sub-conscious” mind had been at work on 
the matter overnight. “But is it necessary,” asks Professor 
Woodworth (l.c., p. 564), “to suppose that any work has been 
done on the problem during the interval?” We cannot do better 
than quote his answer to this question. He says: 

“The difficulty, when you first attacked the problem, arose 
from false clues which, once they got you, held you by virtue of 
their ‘recency value.? The matter laid aside, these false clues 
lost their recency value with lapse of time, so that when you 
took the matter up again you were free from their interference 
and had a good chance to go straight towards the goal. It is 
the same with motor acts. On a certain day, a baseball pitcher 
falls into an inefficient way of handling the ball, and, try as 
he may, cannot recover his usual form. He has to give up for 
that day, but after a rest is as good as ever. Shall we say 
that his subconscious mind has been practising pitching during 
the rest interval? It is much more likely that here, as in the 
preceding case, the value of a fresh start lies in freshness, in 
rest and the consequent disappearance of interferences, rather 
than in any work that has been done during the interval of 
rest.” Over and over again one has the chance to see people get 
so rattled at a game of cards, croquet, tennis, checkers, efc., 
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as to seem to have lost not only their usual skill but even their 
commonsense, and then, having begun a new game, with renewed 
confidence, play as well as ever. The same thing is, of course, 
true of the equally familiar phenomenon of trying to recall a 
name, not being able to do so, leaving the matter for a time, 
and recalling it subsequently with ease or even spontaneously 
(in response to a chance association). 

As we have seen, we all carry about with us hosts of memory 
traces which are retained in a non-conscious condition and a 
large number of which can be recalled under suitable conditions. 
This retention is a resting condition, a passive latency ; whereas 
consciousness is an active condition. Woodworth puts the 
matter well when he says (I.c., p. 562): “Retention is a matter 
of brain structure, neurone connections, neural mechanisms 
ready for action when the proper stimulus reaches them but 
remaining inactive till the stimulus comes. An idea is like a 
motor reaction, to the extent that it is a reaction; and we retain 
ideas in the same way that we retain learned motor reactions. 
Now, no one would think of saying that a learned motor 
reaction was retained ‘in the unconscious.’ The motor reaction 
is not present at all until it is aroused; the neuro-muscular 
mechanism for executing the reaction is present, but needs a 
stimulus to make it active and give the reaction. In the same 
way, an idea is not present in the individual except when it is 
activated, but its neural mechanism is present, and unconscious 
just because it is inactive.” 


IIl. 


The Freudian Unconscious is nothing like the non-conscious 
that we have just described. It is not a passive storehouse 
for the memory traces of past impressions lying dormant until 
one or other of its constituents is stirred into activity by an 
appropriate stimulus and thus made conscious. No; the Freud- 
ian Unconscious is a realm of dynamically charged desires (im- 
pulses) of a forbidden (wicked, tabooed, immoral, irreligious, 
lawless, unesthetic, disgusting, unthinkable) nature which have 
been forcibly expelled from consciousness by the individual’s 
moral sense, the censure (or censor, as it is often incorrectly 
called), are forcibly detained in the Unconscious by certain 
forces called Resistances, and are prevented from re-entering 
consciousness, 7.¢., from becoming conscious again, by the same 
censure. 
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According to this theory no thought or impression or desire 
once experienced by an individual is ever completely forgotten; 
all of our ungratified desires, even those of our earliest in- 
fancy, continue to live on in the Unconscious, to influence our 
lives, and to struggle for gratification. But inasmuch as the 
individual’s moral or esthetic or religious sensibilities would be 
shocked by the realization that he harbors within his soul 
(psyche) such wicked, lewd and filthy tenants, these desires are 
not permitted to enter consciousness directly, i.e., in their own 
shape, and can do so only in a roundabout way, i.e., after hay- 
ing become sufficiently disguised (symbolized) to deceive and 
elude the none-too-watchful and somewhat obtuse censure. The 
symptoms of hysteria, neurotic fears, the psychic lapses in the 
everyday life of normals, dreams, myths, fairy tales, chil- 
dren’s games, fiction, religion, art, the origin of language, the 
symptoms of insanity, etc., are, according to this theory, the 
compromise products of the conflicts between the strivings of 
the conscious ego, individual or collective, and his tabooed (“re- 
pressed”) “Unconscious” desires. 

Freud divides the Unconscious into two regions. He says 
(Zentralblatt f. Psa., 1913, p. 119-121): ‘We have been 
wont to think that a thought is latent because of its weakness* 
and that it becomes conscious when it is energized. But we 
have become convinced that there are certain latent thoughts 
which do not penetrate into consciousness, no matter how 
strong they may be. We shall therefore call the latent thoughts 
of the former group ‘Foreconscious’, and shall reserve the ex- 
pression ‘Unconscious’ (in its true sense [?]) for the second 
group. ... The expression ‘Unconscious’, which we have hither- 
to used merely in a descriptive sense, now gets an additional 
meaning. It designates not only latent thoughts in general, 
but especially such as have a definite dynamic character, 
namely those which, notwithstanding their intensity and 
urgency (“Wirksamkeit”), keep aloof from consciousness . 
We have found a dynamic (“wirksames’’) foreconscious which 
enters consciousness without any difficulty and a dynamic Un- 
conscious which remains unconscious and seems to be cut off 
from consciousness.” The foreconscious, it may be added, 
differs from the conscious only in lacking the quality of aware- 
ness (id., 1915, p. 193). The repressed Unconscious matters, 





*This is a misstatement. “We,” 7.c., orthodox psychology, thought ideas 
latent not because they were “weak,” but because of the absence of the 
stimulus necessary to stir them into action, i.e., to make them conscious. 
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on the other hand, “would stand out in the most striking 
contrast to the conscious if they became conscious.” 

Rank and Sachs, thoroughly orthodox psycho-analysts, ex- 
press the matter in these words: ‘The Unconscious is com- 
pletely foreign and wnknown to the conscious personality.” 

Unconscious desires never, except in certain varieties of 
insanity, can enter consciousness in their own shape. ‘For 
a product of the dynamic Unconscious [not the Unconscious 
desire itself!] it is not impossible to force an entry into con- 
sciousness, but for this achievement a certain expenditure of 
effort is necessary.’ ” (Freud, l.c., p. 121.) This statement 
alone ought to be sufficient to disprove the assertion, often 
made by psycho-analysts, that psycho-analysis brings the 
Unconscious into consciousness and that a cure in hysteria 
depends upon this. That Freud himself is not quite clear on 
this subject may be inferred from what he says about it else- 
where. In his essay on “the Unconscious” (l.c., 1915, p. 196) 
he says: “If we tell a patient a thought which he had at one 
time repressed and which we [the analysts] have discovered, 
this produces no change in his psychic condition at first. 
Above all, it does not do away with the repression, does not 
undo the effects it had produced—though we might perhaps 
have expected it would do so, inasmuch as the formerly ‘uncon- 
scious’ idea has now become conscious. * On the contrary, 
one will at first achieve only a renewed rejection of the 
repressed idea. The patient now really has the same idea in 
a two-fold form in different locations of his psychic apparatus ; 
in the first place, he has the conscious memory associated with 
the auditory trace left by the communication of the idea; and, 
in the second place, alongside of the former, he bears within 
himself, as we know with certainty [?], the earlier form of the 
‘unconscious’ memory of his experience. In reality, the re- 
pression has not been done away with; the resistances having 
been overcome, the conscious idea has linked itself up with the 
‘unconscious’ memory trace. Success is achieved only when the 
latter too [i.¢., the resistances] have become conscious.” What 
all this really means is that the hysterical symptoms disappear 
if the patient has enough faith to let himself be talked into 
accepting the psycho-analyst’s interpretation of the symptoms 





*It is perhaps needless to cali the reader’s attention to the fact that Freud 
has, to say the least, been guilty of a fallacy in logic at this point: to im- 
part an idea to a person is not synonymous with that idea becoming con- 
scious in that person. Again the fallacy of the undistributed middle term! 
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as symbolic expressions for ‘unconscious’ desires of a discredit- 
able or disgusting nature. 

The Unconscious, says Freud, embraces a great deal more 
than merely what has been repressed. But he nowhere makes 
it clear just what he includes under the term. In one place 
he speaks of the reflexes being part of the Unconscious. It is 
not impossible, then, that his Unconscious includes all the 
matters we have described as non-conscious, even those, ¢.g., 
the reflexes, which are not even mental. And he nowhere 
attempts to distinguish between what has been merely hopelessly 
forgotten and what has been repressed. Some psycho-analysts, 
especially Dr. Jones, think that all forgetting is due to repres- 
sion. 

According to Freud, only painful memories and desires—such 
as are painful in themselves or painful because they are out of 
harmony with the individual’s ideals—are repressed. But this 
sort of repression—which, by the way, goes on “unconsciously” 
and unintentionally in response to an acquired moral and es- 
thetic sense—is really only an “after-repression” which is made 
possible by the attraction exerted from the Unconscious by 
impulses which had been repressed (“primary repression”) or 
prevented from entering consciousness in infancy (before the 
individual had acquired a moral sense!). The reasons for this 
primary or organic repression nowhere appear. It is only 
derivatives of these organically repressed impulses that strive 
to enter consciousness and to be gratified. The repression of 
these derived impulses is possible only by the operation of 
three sets of forces, viz.: the attraction from the Unconscious, 
the expulsion from consciousness and the exertion of a censur- 
ing force which bars the doors to their re-entry into conscious- 
ness. Strictly speaking, the derivatives of the Unconscious 
may, if they can evade the censure, enter the foreconscious, 
and thence their derivatives may enter the precincts of con- 
sciousness if they can evade the censure exerted at its gates. 
Becoming conscious is therefore not merely a matter of some- 
thing in the foreconscious being perceived by consciousness but 
a translation in terms of consciousness. 

It is important to bear in mind that this Unconscious con- 
sists not only of offensive matters that have been expelled from 
consciousness, but even such as have never been in consciousness, 
and, therefore, such as the individual has never known. 

An impulse—a psychic act—passes, generally speaking, 
through two phases. In the first phase it is unconscious and 
belongs to the system Unc.; if the censure condemns the desire, 
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refuses to make it conscious, the desire is said to be 
“repressed ;” if the desire gets sufficiently disguised, or if its 
derivative is sufficiently remote in character from the parent 
desire not to suggest its true nature, it passes the test of the 
censure and is then admitted into the realm of the pre-conscious 
and capable of entering consciousness on the fulfillment of 
certain conditions. * 

We must assume, then, that during sleep a dormant desire 
rouses itself spontaneously or is aroused by coming in contact 
with something of a more or less remotely kindred nature that 
was dismissed during the waking state, that the sleeping censure 
recognizes the true nature of the forbidden desire, and, being 
unable or unwilling to relegate it to the limbo of unconscious- 
ness, it invests it with a disguise which will deceive the sleeping 
ego whose servant the censure is. In other words, the censure 
selects the disguise and yet deceives itself. On what principle 
or principles the disguises are selected we are not told. One 
almost cannot help thinking of the Freudian Unconscious and 
its stirring desires as a sort of inferno in which wicked little 
devils are waiting to be born into the world in the shape of 
cherubim that are to lure men and women to destruction,—and, 
so regarded, one must look on this censure not as a moral 
force (as Freud would have us do) but as a master mind of 
wickedness. 

Notwithstanding that psycho-analysts often speak of “‘re- 
pressed emotions,” Freud shows that this is only a loose use 
of language and that unconscious impulses, sensations, feelings 
and emotions are an impossible conception (just as non-con- 
scious ideas are to orthodox psychologists). What actually 
happens, he maintains, is that the idea (the verbal representa- 
tion) of the impulse is relegated to the Unconscious by being 
dissociated from the affect (energy, libido) constituting the 
desire. The idea is “unconscious,” the affect is not. 

What, it will be asked, becomes of the dissociated or liberated 
affect? Freud answers this question as follows (l.c., 1915, p. 
197): “The affect continues to exist, wholly or partially, as 
such; or it experiences a transformation into a qualitatively 
different affect, especially into one of anxiety; or it is sup- 
pressed, i.e., its full development is prevented.” In connection 
with this he points out that “owing to the repression of the 





*Though the matter is not one of the first importance, it is sufficiently 
significant to be worthy of mention that to Kaplan (Grundzuege der 
Psychoanalyse, p. 81), an orthodox psychoanalyst, the foreconscious con- 
sists of matters which were “forgotten” because they were “uninteresting” 
and such as had not been disposed of or thought to a finish. 
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affect’s or emotion’s real representative, the affect is compelled 
to link itself to another idea, and that consequently conscious- 
ness regards it [the affect] as the expression of the latter 
idea.” “It frequently happens,” he says (p. 199), “that an 
impulse must wait before it finds a substitute idea in conscious- 
ness. The evolution of the affect is made possible by this con- 
scious substitute and the qualitative character of the affect 
is determined by the nature of the substitute idea.” * 

But it must be borne in mind that 1.) “the mechanism of 
repression does not coincide with the mechanism or mechanisms 
of substitution, 2.) that there are very different kinds of sub- 
stitution mechanisms, and 3.) that the mechanisms of repres- 
sion have at least one feature in common, viz.: the withdrawal 
of the energy (or “libido”—if we are dealing with sexual 
impulses).” Into the different kinds of substitution, ¢.g., 
sublimation, transformation into its opposite (love for hate, 
cleanliness for filthiness, etc.), turning the impulse against 
oneself (masochism for sadism, exhibitionism for voyeurism), 
etc., we cannot go at present.** 

Repressed ideas do not lose their capacity for action, not- 
withstanding the loss of the affect with which they were 
charged. But how is this possible if affect and psychic energy 
are the same? Freud meets this difficulty as follows: “Repres- 
sion [says he] can mean only that the conscious or forecon- 
scious energy- investment belonging to the foreconscious system 
is withdrawn from the idea. The idea, then, is uncharged 
or it gets a charge from the Unconscious, or it retains the 
unconscious charge it had previously had. We have, therefore, 
either the withdrawal of the foreconscious charge, preservation 
of the unconscious charge or a replacement of the foreconscious 
by an unconscious charge.” But here an objection presents 
itself: if the repressed idea is charged with libido, why does it 
not force an entry into the foreconscious? In answering this 
question, Freud postulates a countercharge in the forecon- 
scious by virtue of which the foreconscious system is guarded 


*We have then this interesting and curious situation: an affect (e.g., 
jealousy) is split off from a painful idea and seeks for an associate in con- 
sciousness which will be acceptable to the ego; then, having found such 
an idea, the affect changes its character (¢e.g., into contempt) to suit the 
idea! With this sort of jugglery, it must be apparent, that any idea and 
any affect may be “interpreted” to stand for any other idea or affect under 
the sun. Small wonder, then, that Freud thinks of psychic energies as 
physical forces which can be transformed ad libitum! 

**Freud has wholly overlooked the important questions how, when, by 
what considerations, and by whom it is determined what particular idea 
and emotion shall serve as substitutes for those that are or have been 


repressed. 
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against invasion by the unconscious idea (l.c., 1915, pp. 199- 
200). 

Although the repressed idea is prevented from entering or 
re-entering consciousness that does not prevent it from leading 
a very active existence in the Unconscious, from becoming more 
and more complicated, from establishing alliances with other 
ideas and from giving birth to derivatives, From his study of 
the psychoneuroses, Freud is quite sure that, owing to their 
removal from conscious influences, the repressed ideas undergo 
a richer and more undisturbed development in the Unconscious. 
They luxuriate, as it were, in the dark and find such extreme 
forms of expression for themselves that they not only seem 
unfamiliar to the neurotic (when they are shown to him) but 
even frighten him with their extraordinary and dangerous 
intensity. ‘This deceptive intensity results from an unre- 
stricted evolution in the fantasy and the damming up conse- 
quent upon non-gratification” (l.c., 1915, p. 181). 

We may supplement this account of the dynamic aspects of 
the Unconscious with a brief statement of some of its other 
but no less significant characteristics. To begin with, then, a 
conscious idea differs from an “unconscious” idea in the fol- 
lowing respect: “the conscious idea embraces the idea of the 
thing plus the idea of the words designating it, whereas the _ 
unconscious idea is only the idea of the thing.” In other words, 
the Unconscious is imagive and wordless (l.c., 1915, p. 267). 

The Unconscious consists essentially of wishes, yearnings, 
impulses, cravings, conative trends. These wishes are not co- 
ordinated to each other, dwell side by side without influencing or 
opposing one another in any way. If two incompatible desires 
are aroused simultaneously they do not go their separate ways 
or cancel each other, but unite to form a compromise (l.c., 
1915, p. 257). 

In the Unconscious there is no negation, no doubt, no 
varying degrees of certainty. The Unconscious consists only 
of more or less strongly charged contents (id.). It cannot 
conceive of a “neither-nor” relationship, knows no “ifs” and 
knows only “ands”. 

By the process of displacement an idea may yield up all of 
its energy to another idea, and by the process of condensation 
take to itself all the energy of several other ideas” (id.). If 
the latter happens the idea is said to be over-determined. 

The ‘unconscious’ processes are timeless, i. e., they are not 
co-ordinated chronologically, are not modified by the course 
of time, and take no cognizance of time whatsoever. Kaplan 
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(Grundzuege der Psychoanalyse, 1914, p. 101) expresses this 
well in these words: “All real happenings go on in time. Like 
the child and the savage, the Unconscious does not reckon with 
the time factor, it just leaps over intervals of time. For time 
is the expression of the resistance offered by reality which the 
Unconscious, naturally, wants to ignore.” And just as little 
can the Unconscious take the world of reality into considera- 
tion; it treats facts as if they were not. It is wholly subject to 
the pleasure-principle and the destiny of its processes depends 
chiefly on how strongly they are charged with energy. To this 
Unconscious wishes, fantasies, and realities are synonymous. 

“The content of the Unconscious may be compared to a 
population of psychically primitive people. If there are 
inherited psychic matters in human beings, analogous to the 
instincts in animals, then these are the essence of the Uncon- 
scious. ‘To these there are subsequently added all that which 
during the infant’s growth is laid aside as useless and which 
need not be different in nature from what has been inherited. 
A sharply defined and final separation of the contents of the 
two systems, conscious and ‘unconscious’, is as a rule estab- 
lished only at the period of puberty” (Professor Freud, lI.c., 
p. 263). Less euphemistically expressed this means that the 
Unconscious is infantile and primitive, the storehouse of wild 
desires of a polymorph-perverse (anal-erotic, incestuous, nar- 
cistic, auto-erotic, sadistic, etc.,) and criminal nature 
which culture and education condemn as contrary to the 
“higher” interests of the individual and of society.* But inas- 
much as the Unconscious ego is essentially, nay, wholly, ego- 
istic, selfish and egocentric, it never gives up the wish for the 
fulfillment of these repressed impulses, In fantasies, in dreams, 
and in the symptoms of the neurotic, and to a lesser extent in 
art and religion, these desires find symbolic gratification. 

The Unconscious can express itself only pictorially and in 
compromise formations. To make the Unconscious known 
means, therefore, only to translate these images, compulsive 
thoughts and compromise activities, in terms of forbidden 
infantile, primitive desires. 

In harmony with its utter disregard for realities, the Uncon- 
scious is wholly illogical, incapable of reasoning, perfectly 
ignorant of the rules of arithmetic (it can’t add two and two) 
and as regardless of the obstacles imposed by space as by time. 

The Unconscious clings to the past and speaks only in terms 


*But unbiased observation leaves no doubt that young children are not 
the little devils that Freud paints them, even though they are not the 
“innocent darlings” of the sentimentalists. 
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of the past. Its desires are therefore not only the repressed 
desires of infancy but of the childhood of the race. And inas- 
much as, according to some observers (Schulze, Sutherland, 
etc.), primitive people are wholly asocial and given to unre- 
strained indulgence in all forms of sexual abuse, and inasmuch 
as culture means the repression of the primitive, the “‘beastly ” 
in human nature, “primal sin,” the Unconscious is said to 
consist essentially of strongly vital and urgent asocial, 
criminal, incestuous and perverse desires. That this seething, 
vindictive, lustful Unconscious,—so different from the inactive 
non-conscious of orthodox psychology !—threatening to erupt 
at any time, is a constant menace to the individual and to 
society, goes without saying. 

To Freud (l.c., 1915, p. 262) it is also “indisputable,” 
though noteworthy, that the Unconscious of one person may 
react on the Unconscious of another person without the inter- 
vention of the Conscious. 

“The language of symbolism [i.e., of the Unconscious] knows 
no grammar; it is the extreme of a language of infinitives; the 
active and the passive too are expressed by means of the same 
image. If a woman dreams of pulling (or wanting to pull) a 
man out of the water it may mean either that she wants to be his 
mother (regards him as her son, as Pharaoh’s daughter did 
Moses), or that she wants to become a mother by him.” (Freud, 
“Dreams and Telepathy,” Imago, 1922, p. 15.) Incidentally 
it may be pointed out that this statement proves that to Freud 
certain symbols have universal validity and that he interprets 
these “symbols” independenly of the dreamers’ associations. 
He does this notwithstanding the fact that there is absolutely 
no way of knowing whether the dream-image in the particular 
instance is historical (reminiscent) or symbolic, and that there 
is absolutely no doubt that an image may have different sym- 
bolic significance for different persons. 

Such, in the main, is the Unconscious described by Freud. 
Some may and probably do believe in its existence. But for 
myself I may say that after more than a decade of careful 
study and observation of the normal as well as of the neurotic, 
I have reached the conclusion that Bleuler is right when he 
concludes (Kritik der Freudschen Theorien) that there are 
such things as “Unconscious” [i.e., non-conscious] mental 
operations, but that of the existence of such an Unconscious as 
that described by Professor Freud—an Unconscious having its 
own laws and speaking a language of its own (displacement, 
distortion, etc.)—there is not a particle of evidence. 
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SEXUAL CONTINENCE: ITS MANAGEMENT AND 
TREATMENT 


By Wiiu1am J. Rosinson, M.D. 


This article has nothing to do with the morality of sexual 
continence or the immorality of sexual non-continence. Sex 
morality forms the basis of a separate essay by the author. 
Nor has this article anything whatever to do with the in- 
juriousness or harmlessness of continence. This also forms 
the thesis of a separate essay. The subject of this article is 
just what the title says it is. 

It happens that men are sometimes so situated that they 
are compelled—the compulsion may be imposed from without, 
may be forced by circumstances, or may be self-imposed—to 
live a sexually continent life. How can we make the continence 
least irksome, least injurious, least difficult to bear—this is 
the theme of the present paper. 

A man may find himself in a small American town where 
extramarital relations are impossible or are accompanied with 
great social risks; he may find himself in a barbarous or semi- 
barbarous country where the women rather repel than attract 
or where venereal disease is so rampant that exposure is crim- 
inal folly indeed; or a man’s religious convictions or moral 
principles may be such as to make him regard non-marital 
relations as sinful or criminal; or, last but not least, the man’s 
own physical state may be such—to hint at one thing, he may 
be in an infectious condition—as to make a perfectly continent 
life imperative. 

Whatever the underlying cause may be, thousands of men 
are forced to live a completely continent life. And they come 
to us and ask us to tell them how they can carry through such 
a program with the least friction, with the least amount of 
struggle and depression. 

MENTAL ATTITUDE.—A thing may be injurious. But the 
knowledge or the fear of its injuriousness may cause more 
injury than the thing itself. This isa truism. The tremendous 
power of the mind over the body is a truism and needs no 
emphasis here. It is therefore important, first of all, to con- 
vince our patient that he can get along very well for six 
months, a year or two, and under special circumstances much 
longer, without any sex relations, and that he will suffer no 
real or permanent injury. He may feel discomfort, but there 
is a difference between suffering injury and feeling uncom- 
fortable. It is important to convince him that sexual con- 
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tinence is not at all so injurious or non-feasible, as certain 
sexologists, reacting against the untruthfulness of certain 
medical theologians who denied the injuriousness of sexual 
continence altogether, have tried to make us believe. The 
writer has had a number of patients who were so habituated 
to frequent sex relations that they asserted it was quite im- 
possible, quite out of the question, for them to go for a month 
or two without any. But when I told them that they were 
foolish, that I knew better, and that they could get along 
very nicely for six months without any indulgence—they did 
so, and were the better off for it. 

Repeating the platitude: the mind has an enormous influence 
on the body, and in no sphere is this influence so great as 
it is in the sexual sphere. 

pieT.—Diet plays an undoubted role in the human libido, 
and one who wants to or is obliged to live a sexually continent 
life, will have to pay strict attention to his diet. He does not 
need to starve himself, but he will need to limit his proteids, par- 
ticularly his animal proteids, to a minimum. Meat once a day, 
a small piece. Eggs, lobsters, oysters, clams, crabs, shrimps, 
all sorts of fish, caviar, shad roe, are best left out altogether. 
Spices and condiments should not be touched at all. Fruit 
of all sorts, salads (without pepper or spicy dressing), bread 
and butter and milk will have to constitute the bulk of the 
diet. Those who live on a purely lacto-vegetarian diet will be 
best off in this respect. That alcoholic beverages of all sorts 
will have to be given up entirely goes without saying. This 
alone is as important as all other things combined. But coffee 
and tea are also best left out; weak tea, if not drunk too hot, 
is the least objectionable. 

sMokING.—Only on a small percentage of men does smoking 
produce an aphrodisiac effect. On most men smoking has a 
calming, sedative effect. ‘This however is not true of women. 
On them smoking generally has an exciting effect. Whether 
the effect is due directly to the tobacco, or to suggestion, or 
to the imagination, the tobacco smoke bringing up the image 
of a male, is only of academic importance. But non-married 
women should leave the weed alone. 

BATHING.—Hot baths are unquestionably injurious, for our 
purpose. That is, they act as stimulants and increase the 
libido. They must therefore be eschewed entirely, especially 
at night. But how about cold baths? They are just as bad 
if followed by a reaction (and if not followed by a reaction, 
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that is, if the skin does not become warm and glowing, they 
are injurious in another respect: the patient may get chilled 
and catch a bad cold) ; that is, they will act as a sexual stimu- 
lant. The only safe way is to take lukewarm baths, and even 
those not too frequently: once or twice a week, for cleanliness 
sake. Drying should be accomplished with a soft towel and no 
vigorous friction should be used in the process of drying oneself. 

EXERCISE.—Exercise is good, but preferably where the upper 
part of the body only is used. Much exercise with the pelvis 
and the legs is not advisable. Too much walking, particularly 
if done briskly, bicycle riding, horseback riding, are contra- 
indicated. Always we must bear in mind that the libido may 
be excited by local stimulation as well as from the brain. As 
I say to my continent patients: Work all you want with 
your head, your throat and your arms, but leave your pelvis 
and your legs alone. 

SLEEPING.—Common sense will tell us that a man who de- 
sires to lead a sexually continent life should not sleep in a 
luxuriously soft bed, on feather bolsters and cover himself 
with eiderdown blankets. The bed should be narrow, the 
mattress smooth but hard and the blanket warm but light. 
The feet, however, should be well covered; they should never 
be permitted to become cold. And there should be no lolling 
in bed. Go to bed when you are sleepy and get up when you 
are awake. 

SANE SEX IpEAS.—A man who wishes to live a continent life 
should be familiarized with the ideas of modern sexology re- 
garding a number of sexual problems. He should have sane 
ideas about masturbation and nocturnal pollutions. He should 
not feel depressed and humiliated over an occasional auto- 
erotic act, nor should he get frightened over an occasional 
night emission; on the other hand he should know enough to 
consult a physician if the emissions become too frequent 
(nightly or every other night), but even then he should not 
become panicky. He should know that the thing can be 
corrected. 

PROPER BEHAVIOR.—It should not be necessary to mention 
and to reiterate certain points: they are so self-evident. And 
nevertheless it is hard to refrain from making an article “‘com- 
plete.” Thus it seems utterly superfluous to state, but never- 
theless I state it, that a man who wishes to live a continent life 
and who will read “Aphrodite,” “Painted Veils,” or the 
“Memoirs of Fanny Hill” is simply a fool. The same is true of 
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a man who will attend the Music Box Revue or Ziegfeld’s 
Follies, shows which are more “lewd, lascivious and obscene” in 
their effect, than any book that has ever been written. Nor 
will our friend who wishes to live a continent life visit any 
cabarets; as to dancing, this is entirely out of the question. To 
a sexually continent man any kind of dancing, be it of the 
primmest and most oldfashioned sort, is injurious. In brief, 
the man who earnestly wishes to live a sexually continent life 
will avoid obscene literature, erotic shows, nude pictures, 
cabarets and other questionable places and companions. 

All the above is superfluous, and yet for completeness sake 
we have to mention it. The obese woman who was given a 
diet and who gained fifteen pounds in one month said that she 
did not know that that was the only diet she was to live on. 
She thought she was to have that diet in addition to her 
regular four meals. So you can never be too explicit with 
some people. 

OccUPATION.—Blessed, always blessed, is the man who has 
found his work, but particularly blessed is the continent man 
who has found his work. For half of his battle, more than half, 
is won. The sexually continent man who is interested in, who 
loves his work, has an easy road to travel. He can sublime 
all or most of his libido into his work, and his struggle, in 
comparison with the man who loathes his work or has no 
work at all, will be an easy one. On the other hand, the man 
who regards his work as drudgery, or who is altogether idle, 
will have great difficulty in living a continent life. For the 
idler it is a practical impossibility. I may add that the man 
“who has found his work” will find it particularly easy to sub- 
lime his libido, if his work is of a creative character, if it is 
work to which his name is attached and for which credit is 
given him as the creator. The sex instinct is a creative in- 
stinct and it is most readily sublimed into other creative work. 
Socially useful, genuinely philanthropic work is also a splendid 
substitute for the sex urge. Sincere revolutionists, inventors, 
discoverers, founders of religions, have no difficulty in leading 
a continent life. 

MEDICAL TREATMENT.—It has become a custom with a cer- 
tain class of half-baked doctors and laymen to sneer at medi- 
cinal treatment. This is a proper reaction against the doctors 
who relied exclusively upon drugs. But they who sneer at 
drugs and deny their therapeutic value altogether are as much 
quacks as they whose system of medicine consisted exclusively 
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in drugging. Drugs are an extremely valuable adjunct to 
other methods of treatment, provided they are used judiciously 
and with proper discrimination. As will be seen, medicinal 
treatment constitutes in this paper, as it usually constitutes in 
all my practice, only one-tenth of the handling of the case. 
But this one-tenth is an important part of the treatment, as 
important as any other part. The medicinal treatment is very 
simple, extremely simple: it consists in nothing more than in 
taking a good saline cathartic in the morning. The best 
saline is the common anl cheap magnesium sulphate (Epsom 
salt,) plain or effervescent, or magnesium sulphate and sodium 
phosphate in effervescent form. The dose should be sufficient 
to cause one or two good soft or watery movements, and no 
more. One to two heaping teaspoonfuls in a glass of hot 
water on arising is the proper dose and time for taking the 
cathartic. No cathartic should be taken on going to bed. It 
may disturb the sleep, and it may sometime cause sexual ex- 
citement. The cathartic is important for several reasons: 
(a) It prevents the accumulation of feces in the rectum, which 
press upon the prostate and may cause libidinous excitement. 
('b) It avoids straining at stool, which is in itself (in adults as 
well as in children) often the cause of erections and of unnec- 
essary sexual irritation, and (c) it depletes the system of its 
libidogenous hormones. I do not say that this latter is a desira- 
ble thing to do under ordinary circumstances, but for our 
purposes it is desirable. 


Of course, common sense and decent judgment will tell 
whether the cathartic is to be used daily, every other day or 
only twice a week. No system of treatment can be made fool 
proof, and you will always have to mix your medicine with 
brains. But I should like to see anybody with an active daily 
saline in the morning finding great difficulty in overcoming 
his libido. Small doses of atropine—1/120 grain—occasion- 
ally, will prove useful, particularly where there is posterior 
urethral congestion. 


The bromides, in this connection, and that worse abomina- 
tion, that renal irritant, potassium nitrate (nitre, saltpeter) 
are only mentioned to be condemned. While as an emergency 
remedy, for a brief period, they may be made use of, they are 
not to be thought of as a remedy for long stretches of time. 
To epigramatize: bromides may be occasionally useful in acute 
continence, they are very injurious in chronic continence. 
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TO SUMMARIZE: 


Whether absolute continence is desirable or not, whether it 
is attainable or not, whether it is harmless or not, does not 
form a part of this paper. The thesis of this paper is: If a 
man is forced or has made up his mind to live an absolutely 
continent life, what modus vivendi should he establish for him- 
self? The claim is made in this paper that with a proper mental 
attitude, proper diet, sane sex ideas, proper behaviour, avoid- 
ing all erotic stimuli, proper occupation and an efficient saline 
laxative, most men will find the task of leading a continent life 
and of subliming their libido into higher or other channels a 
comparatively easy one. 


CoNTINENCE IN WomMEN 


I have spoken in this article only of man, as if woman did 
not exist, or as if she had no continence problem to solve. 
As a matter of fact many more women than men are forced to 
live a continent life—live it not only temporarily, but per- 
manently, to the end of their days. But it is universally ac- 
cepted that women have to do it, and that is all there is to it. 
If continence hurts them, if it injures their health or their 
mind, or if it kills them—why, it is sad, but there is no remedy 
for it. As I heard an old and so-called eminent doctor! say: 
If my daughter were dying from lack of sexual gratification, 
I would rather have her die before my very eyes than allow her 
to defile herself with illicit intercourse. And so think the ma- 
jority of men—and perhaps women, too. The time for dis- 
cussing female continence has not arrived yet—not in this 
country, at any rate. Nor does this article deal with the right- 
ness or wrongness, the healthfulness or harmfulness of conti- 
nence. It deals with its management, its treatment. And this 
is just as applicable to woman as it is to man. A woman who 
has difficulty in leading a continent life will find her task con- 
siderably facilitated by applying the principles elucidated in 
this paper. 





"EH. Li Keyes; st, 
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MASTURBATION AND ITS TREATMENT. 
By J. Sapcrr, M.D. 
Translated by Enyren Paut, M.D. 


Masturbation would seem to be more widely diffused than any 
other departure from the normal sexual life. We can confident- 
ly assert that the number of masturbators is enormous, mean- 
ing by the term masturbator any person, of either sex, who has 
practised sexual self-gratification for a longer or shorter per- 
iod. The universality and the intensity of sexual sensibility are, 
of course, the primary factors. But there are two additional 
reasons for the frequency of masturbation. First of all, it is 
available at any moment as the expression of every kind of 
sexual desire. Secondly, it is a consolation and a calmative to 
which people readily turn for relief in any kind of trouble or 
discomfort. 

Freud has laid stress upon the fact that “masturbation” is 
not a uniform concept, does not denote one definite perversion. 
Masturbation is an executive act, a voluptuous procedure, to 
which the performer imaginatively superadds whatever signi- 
ficance pleases him at the time. The important matter is, not 
what is being done peripherally, but what the masturbator is 
thinking about. The act is uniform; but its true significance 
and its purport for the future depend upon the accompanying 
sexual ideas or fantasies. For example, the masturbator may 
have sadistic or sodomitic ideas; may think of normal coitus, 
or of a homosexual act; may be entranced with the thought of 
fetichistic joys, or be the subject of some other perverted im- 
aginings. Always the essence of the matter must be sought not 
in the physical manipulations from which masturbation derives 
its name, but in the accompanying fantasies, in comparison 
with which the physical aspect of masturbation is an entirely 
subordinate affair. 

Objections to this view may be raised. We shall be asked 
whether there is no such thing as purely physical masturbation, 
no such thing as masturbation unaccompanied by imaginative 
activity. Doubtless this may occur at the very outset of in- 
dulgence in masturbation: in the infant, for instance; or in an 
older child, which is just being initiated by seduction. But ere 
long an imaginative pleasure will be superposed upon the phys- 
ical pleasure, and this imaginative pleasure continually de- 
mands repetition. In many cases, moreover, these accompany- 
ing fantasies never find their way into the subject’s upper con- 
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sciousness; or if they have ever been present in consciousness, 
they may have been regarded as loathsome, and have been re- 
pressed into the unconscious. The existence of unconscious 
fantasies is unquestionable. The more carefully, in cases of 
masturbation, we look for an accompaniment in the form of 
conscious or unconscious fantasies, the more rarely shall we 
fail to detect it. Nay more, as I shall show presently when I 
come to speak of the so-called psychic masturbation, the ab- 
sence of physical manipulations is far commoner in mastur- 
bation than the absence of sexual imaginings. 

The report of a concrete case analysed by myself will lead us 
most speedily into the very heart of the masturbation problem. 
The patient, a man of 82, is suffering from psychical impotence. 
He attributes this to his having practised masturbation for 
many years, and to his inabilty to abandon the habit despite all 
his good resolutions and despite regular intercourse with pros- 
titutes. When he was 14 years of age he was initiated into 
masturbation by a cousin. The pleasure was not at this time 
very great, and during these early years, therefore, mastur- 
bation was not frequent. After the first three times (when his 
cousin was seducing him) it was always a solitary act, and the 
accompanying fantasies were not homosexual. He masturbated 
while thinking of a woman’s swelling breasts. When his sexual 
powers were fully established at the age of 18, masturbation 
became more frequent, and he also began to have regular in- 
tercourse with prostitutes. This form of heterosexual inter- 
course, however, gave him so little satisfaction that he continu- 
ally had recourse to masturbation, notwithstanding the intense 
depression by which it was invariably followed. When he was 
20 or more, another type of fantasy supervened. In bed, be- 
fore going to sleep (it was then that he always masturbated), 
he would picture to himself a girl undressing, or being undressed 
by himself, but without imagining the act of complete inter- 
course with her. As a hygienic measure, he continued regular 
relations with prostitutes, but this always seemed to him a poor 
substitute for masturbation. After psychoanalysis of this case 
had been continued for some weeks, a number of important sup- 
plementary memories were brought to light. He could now 
recall the details of the seduction by his cousin. He had met 
this boy’s advances half way, so that he must already have been 
familiar with the practical side of masturbation. Yes, he had 
masturbated two years before this, in company with a school- 
fellow. The masturbation had not been mutual; each had 
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manipulated his own penis, and there had been seminal ejacu- 
lation. At that date, too, he had already been familiar with the 
technical side. Suddenly he interrupted his reminiscences to 
ask: “Doctor, can there be masturbation without ejaculation 
of semen?”—“Certainly.”—“Then I must have masturbated 
before this. I know I have always been especially interested in 
a woman’s breasts. When masturbating, I pictured a woman’s 
breasts, and never thought about the face. When I was 8 years 
old I read in Schiller’s ‘The Robbers’ the passage: ‘to snatch 
voluptuousness out of the arms’, This I interpreted as ‘to 
snatch voluptuousness from a woman’s breasts’, so that I must 
have had imaginings of this sort before.”—The patient was now 
married, and suffered from frustrated excitement, Especially 
distressing to him was the fact that contact with his wife pro- 
duced no erection. He would sometimes awaken in the morning 
with an erection, and would then seek solace in masturbation. 
The sequence of affairs had thus been reversed. During the 
years immediatly after puberty, masturbation had been follow- 
ed by depression. Now, a married man, he masturbated to es- 
cape from depression. Another change was noteworthy. After 
eight weeks’ psychoanalysis the patient became aware that his 
fantasies when masturbating were now always related to his 
wife; he no longer thought of breasts or of a disrobing scene. 

A number of questions press for solution when we survey this 
case. Why did the patient first believe that he had only begun 
to masturbate at the age of 14, so that analysis was necessary 
before he could recollect the fact that he had masturbated at 
a much earlier age? Why is masturbation continually being 
discovered anew, and continually forgotten? Why does the 
patient, as his memories are revived, always become aware that 
the technical side of masturbation was already familiar to him 
at a date when he had fancied he was being initiated into the 
practice? Why is masturbation associated with fantasies which 
have no connection with the seduction, but which seem inter- 
twined with some previously experienced pleasure? And why 
did a change take place in the fantasies accompanying the 
masturbatory act, so that the psychoanalysis may be said to 
have made these fantasies practically normal? Why does a man 
continue to masturbate after he has begun regular sexual in- 
tercourse? Finally, what is the relationship between depres- 
sion and masturbation? 

I think the first of these questions is the easiest to answer. 
Most men date the commencement of masturbation from the 
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time when it became habitual; or from the time when it was 
first attended by the ejaculation of semen. Those who honestly 
assure us that they have never masturbated, are thinking only 
of masturbation at the age of puberty, and they ignore the sup- 
pressed and long-forgotten masturbation of early childhood. 
The other questions lead us farther afield. If no homosexual 
relationship resulted from the seduction by the cousin, nor any 
impulse towards mutual masturbation, we may suspect a priori 
that this was because the patient had been thoroughly well ac- 
quainted with masturbation and its technique from the age of 
eight onwards. But we do not here reach the last stage in this 
portion of the enquiry, for innumerable experiences have con- 
vinced us that children habitually masturbate before the period 
of latency, and quite often do so while still infants in arms. 
This harmonizes perfectly with the natural inference, in the 
case now under consideration, that the fantasy of the swelling 
breasts must have been of exceedingly early origin, derived 
from the patient’s view of his mother’s breasts when she was 
giving him suck.* Furthermore, the early acquaintance with 
masturbatory technique becomes easily explicable when we 
recall that in the ordinary processes of the toilet the genital 
organs of a male infant (testicles and penis) are washed and 
dried by the mother or nurse, who thus handles the penis much 
as it is handled later in life by the masturbator. This particu- 
lar patient had in childhood been rebellious whenever his mother 
had given him a bath—had struggled and resisted. “I was 
submissive enough as far as the upper part of the body was 
concerned. From the age of 20 onwards I became aware that 
it was no longer pleasurable to me when a prostitute with whom 
I was cohabiting handled my penis and testicles. I wondered 
why this was. It seemed to me that during early childhood this 
handling of the parts by some feminine creature must have 
given me intense, indescribable pleasure.”” He pondered for a 
while, and went on: “That could only have been when I was a 
baby, being washed !”—Let me sum up the matter in a phrase: 
“The ultimate factors of masturbation are discoverable in the 
customary and necessary processes of an infant’s toilet!” No 
child, however carefully nurtured, can escape the influence of 
these factors. 





*The lack of any imaginative reproduction of the face is explicable on 
the ground of the incest complex, and the consequent repression of the vision 
of the face which would have disclosed the identity. 
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This fantasy of the swelling breasts was in my patient the 
accompaniment of pubertal masturbation. But in his twenties 
there came another fantasy, that of a young woman undressing 
or being undressed. This likewise was of infantile origin. The 
disrobing motif may, of course, have been dependent on the 
fact that the mother probably undressed often enough in her 
little boy’s presence without a thought of arousing sexual im- 
aginings in the child’s mind. But my analytical experience leads 
me to regard another explanation as much more probable. I 
expect that the imaginary girl undressing, or being undressed 
by him, really represents my patient himself. The pleasurable 
memories of his own sensations when he was being undressed by 
his mother and she was making the affectionate demonstrations 
customary on such occasions, had been permanently fixed and 
had been merely transferred to an imaginary girl as the object 
of love.—The sequel of the analysis in this case was, first of 
all, that a normal coitus fantasy became associated with the 
masturbatory acts, and ultimately that heterosexual inter- 
course was properly and pleasurably performed. 

We learn, however, that masturbation is commonly associ- 
ated with a previously experienced sexual pleasure and that this 
usually dates from earliest childhood. This enables us to under- 
stand why, in many cases, coitus seems a very poor substitute 
for masturbation. The primitive sexual pleasure of early child- 
hood is far more intense than anything that can be subsequent- 
ly experienced when the sexual pleasure has been transferred, 
and when a woman must be the object of desire. Anything like 
the old ecstasy can be aroused only by something akin to that 
by which the experience was originally produced in infancy. 
For example, one who imagines coitus-like acts with his mother 
because she has been accustomed to cuddle him when he was 
lying beside her in bed, will find the transition to normal coitus 
an easy matter. But when, owing to inherited peculiarities or 
errors in upbringing, intimate associations have been formed 
between sexual fantasies and the memories of pleasurable sexual 
experiences during the infantile toilet, masturbation is likely to 
persist throughout life, even in a happy marriage. Masturba- 
tion may in some cases be practised even after every normal 
act of coitus. 

Nature sees to it, through these manipulations which are an 
indispensable part of every child’s toilet, that the primacy of 
the genital zone shall be established. Nevertheless through 
education we must, and in fact do, strive to ensure that this 
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artificially enhanced susceptibility to stimuli shall lapse once 
more into oblivion. Again and again do parents force a child 
to abstain from any attempts towards self-induced sexual ex- 
citement. They pull away the hands when these stray towards 
the genitals, and in angry tones forbid any manipulation of the 
parts. The aim is to induce forgetfulness of the sexual stimuli 
that were attendant upon the infant’s toilet, and of all the other 
sexual stimuli of the early stages of sexual development. This 
is indubitably essential. But since the disciplining takes place 
at a time when there is little or no possibility of sublimation, 
the repression (like all repression of sexual promptings) entails 
grave drawbacks. The pressure exercised upon the child to 
enforce forgetfulness of all the sexuality of these early years, 
of all that gave the predominant pleasure tone to this period of 
life, leads (in accordance with the law of conformity to type 
that prevails throughout sexual development) to the prompt 
forgetting of all the associated experiences. This explains 
why, in general, we forget almost all the experiences of our 
earliest years; why it is that for most of us memory seems to 
begin with the days of the elementary school. 

Two factors are determinate as to whether such attempts 
to suppress masturbation succeed, or whether the practise per- 
sists to a greater or less extent. One of these factors is the 
sexual constitution of the subject. The other (in every respect 
a point of extreme importance in the educational environment) 
is the capacity of parents and teachers to turn the child’s 
affection to account. Anyone who watches nurslings will fre- 
quently have an opportunity of noticing that some of them, 
when the genital region is cleansed (however carefully and 
gently), laugh in a very peculiar way, which unmistakably 
denotes that they are experiencing sexual pleasure. Little 
boys often have erections in such circumstances, greatly to 
their mother’s alarm. Both boys and girls, despite all their 
elders can do (including severe corporal punishment), are apt 
in these cases to give way to uncontrolled urethral erotism. 
These are unmistakable signs of constitutionally powerful sex- 
uality, and such children are exceedingly apt to masturbate— 
beginning early, masturbating for long periods, and to great 
excess.* In these cases nothing but love can give any help, but 





*Subsequent stigmata of this heritage of enhanced sexuality are: the 
facility with which masturbation induces an exhaustion neurosis; and the 
proneness to the onset of an anxiety neurosis when masturbation is discon 
tnued. 
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this opens out important therapeutic perspectives. If children 
give up masturbation, the usual cause is love; most commonly, 
love for the mother; but sometimes, love for a playmate or a 
teacher. In my Case Histories of Urethral Erotism (“Jahr- 
buch fur psychoanalyt. und psychopath. Forschung.” Vol. IT, 
pp. 938-950), I described a family notably affected with 
urethral erotism—father and mother, daughter and son. Of 
the children, the two-year-old boy showed an unmistakable 
passion for the mother (this was confirmed by the parents) ; 
and the four-year-old girl was in love with her father. The 
little boy, as an infant-in-arms, had had frequent erections and 
had masturbated; in his third year he discontinued the prac- 
tice, and also learned to retain his urine, simply in order to 
please his mother. The sister, on the other hand, who had no 
particular enthusiasm for her mother, continued to masturbate 
and to suffer from incontinence of urine in the fifth year of 
life. But long after the years of early childhood, love, whether 
heterosexual or homosexual, is generally speaking the most 
effective cure for masturbation. If we ask a patient, “What 
was the real reason why you discontinued masturbation?” a 
common answer is, “I had come to think it such a stupid thing 
to do.” If, by psychoanalysis, we push our enquiries home, 
and ascertain what made the patient feel masturbation to be 
“stupid”, we shall find that it was the experience of the love 
passion which made the renunciation of the pleasure of self- 
abuse possible. 

In essence, all primary masturbation fantasies are incestu- 
ous, directed sometimes towards parents and sometimes to- 
wards brothers or sisters. If we hold fast to this principle, we 
shall find no difficulty in interpreting many phenomena which 
would otherwise prove difficult to explain or even utterly in- 
comprehensible. For instance, this is the reason why most 
persons are far more ashamed of masturbation than we should 
have expected in view of the widespread diffusion of the prac- 
tice. In like manner, almost everyone speaks of masturbation 
with the utmost contempt. Behind both these judgments lurks 
the unconscious knowledge that the fantasies primitively as- 
sociated with masturbation are of a character that is univers- 
ally reprobated. But in truth it remains unknown to most that 
(at the outset, at least) incestuous fantasies as an accompani- 
ment of masturbation are common to almost all members of 


the human race. 
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The oppressive sense of guilt from which so many neurotic 
patients suffer is likewise rooted in this unconscious knowledge. 
Freud has pointed out that such persons are almost always 
inclined to ascribe their hysteria or compulsion neurosis to self- 
abuse—doing this in spite of the dissent of most physicians. 
And the patients are right, although the trouble is not the out- 
come of the mere peripheral gratification, but of the accom- 
panying incest fantasies. In some cases the executive act, the 
purely physical practice, has been given up years ago, but the 
patient is still tortured by self-reproach. For example, I had 
under my care a hysterical patient suffering from severe car- 
diac anxiety, which he rightly ascribed to having indulged in 
masturbation for many years. Three years had now elapsed 
since he had given up the practice of peripheral stimulation, but 
he still reproached himself bitterly on the ground of mastur- 
bation. The explanation was that although he scrupulously 
abstained from any manipulation of the penis, he continued to 
indulge in sexual fantasies relating to his mother. In the un- 
conscious, he was perpetually engaged in thoughts and actions 
of this character—although, I repeat, bodily self-gratification 
had been abandoned for years. Experiences of this character 
show us how shrewd were the physicians of former days who 
regarded psychic masturbation as far more injurious than 
physical. Whereas many are inclined to lay great stress on 
the ill-effects of masturbation, whilst others regard the prac- 
tise as of trifling moment, although the patients of both cate- 
gories originally had the same fantasies, the difference merely 
depends upon the period of life when the incestuous fantasies 
were permanently replaced by others. If this substitution took 
place quite early, if for instance the affections became centred 
in early childhood upon another object with whom the imagined 
relationship had no incestuous taint, then there will be little 
sense of guilt or none. Very different is it when the trans- 
ference occurs comparatively late, or (as often happens in 
psychoneurotic patients) incompletely or not at all. Then 
the sense of guilt is terribly severe, and no consolatory efforts 
on the part of the physician suffice to allay it. Even the as- 
surances of the gratest authorities will avail only for a brief 
season. Ere long the old self-reproaches recur, and with good 
reason. 

From this outlook there is, I think, little difficulty in answer- 
ing the question, why habitual masturbators are so often de- 
pressed. Of course I do not exclude the influence of other 
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factors. For instance, I fully understand the force of the 
considerations adduced by Griesinger, who insists upon “the 
unceasing struggle with an overmastering impulse, with one 
which never fails in the end (and repeatedly) to conquer the 
individual’s will; the secret shame, the remorse, the good reso- 
lutions, and the excitement, that are entailed by the practice.” 
No doubt we have here an enumeration of depressive influences 
—just as the various romantic consequences of masturbation 
are depressive. But it seems to me that all these influences are 
superficial: that Griesinger’s account of the matter is far from 
exhaustive. The decisive point is that the original incest 
fantasies are incapable of fullfillment, so that the patient is 
left quite without hope. His troubles are further accentuated 
because of his sense of shame, and his consequent shunning of 
society. 

The resultant depression is a most unfortunate consequence 
of masturbation; but in many cases, too, it becomes in turn a 
direct stimulus to masturbation. For masturbation is a refuge 
from the unsatisfying present sought in the pleasures of child- 
hood, and indeed in the keenest of imaginable pleasures, that 
enjoyed with the mother. Just as many persons seek in the 
normal sexual act oblivion of the cares of everyday life, so 
does the habitual masturbator seek such oblivion in his indul- 
gence. It is the preeminent means of solace, always ready, 
never refused, available in every emergency.* 

This is familiar to the schoolboy, who has perhaps just 
sworn to himself that he will never masturbate again. A bad 
report, some little trouble at home, a stupid action on his part, 
any of these is enough to make him relapse. In all his troubles, 
in all his anxieties, he hastens back to the bosom of her who of 
old was ever ready to soothe him—his mother. 

When we turn to consider the symptoms of masturbation, the 
first thing that strikes us is that very little is as yet definitely 
known concerning the signs of so common an aberration. Such 
facts as we possess will be found in the writings of Rohleder’: 
and a still better account is given by Havelock Ellis. I do 
not propose to reiterate what has often been said 





*Before the period of latency, little children substitute incontinence of 
urine for masturbation. In these cases urethral erotism represents mastur- 
bation, which is not as yet systematically practiced. Confer my Case 
Histories of Urethral Erotism. 

Die Masturbation, 2nd edit., 1902. 


>The Sexual Impulse and the Sense of Shame. 
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before, but merely to refer to certain among the less familiar 
symptoms, and in particular to those of a psychic character. 
Most of these are directly pathognomonic. I mean, that when 
they are present we can confidently diagnose masturbation; but 
of course there are cases of masturbation in which these special 
symptoms fail to appear. 

To refer first of all to matters that are generally known: we 
have long been aware that the masturbator is usually unsociable, 
that he is a lover of solitude. How could it be otherwise? He 
can never show himself in his true colours; he must lie, mis- 
represent himself, and make pretenses, whenever others are 
present, for only in his own company can he be frank. It is 
not surprising that he should grow excessively suspicious, and 
that behind every action he should scent an all-too-human cause. 
Since his own most fundamental experience has convinced him 
that no one is to be trusted, and not even himself as far as 
masturbation is concerned, he projects unclean motives into 
the outer world, and assumes that all other persons, however 
straightforward their conduct may appear, are actuated by 
base and obscure calculations. He is often characterised by a 
lack of benevolence, because in his innermost soul he feels that 
he is but little entitled to expect benevolence from others. 

The inevitable lack of straightforwardness then creates, by 
excess of compensation, an almost morbid aspiration towards 
truthfulness. If, during what is aptly termed the “awkward 
age”, young people are so fond of flinging the truth in other 
persons’ faces—in all cases, of course, truths of a disagreeable 
character—the main reason is that masturbation is almost 
universal at puberty. A passion for truth-telling is character- 
istic of the masturbator. Not, it need hardly be said, the 
truth-telling of children, to whom lying is simply repugnant. 
Nor is it the outcome of that loftiness of soul which has made 
people go to their deaths rather than purchase life at the cost 
of a falsehood. Such a person feels alsolutely compelled to tell 
the truth, and he will feel a serious internal commotion at hav- 
ing to depart from it in the smallest degree. The would-be 
truthfulness of the typical masturbator is altogether different 
from this self-evident uprightness. The masturbator makes a 
parade of his love of truth; he shows all the world that he can- 
not possibly be anything but straightforward and thoroughly 
upright; he deliberately throws his virtue in people’s way as 
they are walking, so that they cannot help stumbling over his 
veracity. Perpetually in his mouth is the phrase “to be honest” 
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or “‘to speak frankly.” Now, as Lessing once pointed out: “We 
seldom speak of the virtues we really possess ; but we often refer 
to those which we lack.” The masturbator would be less in- 
clined to have the praise of truth ever in his mouth, were it not 
that he has to hide his own inveracity. It is a comfort to know 
that later, when he has got over his trouble, his admiration for 
truth-telling often persists, though now it is less tinged with 
fanaticism. 

Almost pathognomonic of the masturbation of the puberal 
years and those that immediately follow is the aspiration to- 
wards “true and genuine friendship.” Not infrequently, school- 
boys want most of their schoolfellows, including even those who 
have been to some degree their enemies, to become their 
“true and real friends.” But the masturbator demands from 
these friends confidence, openness, and absolute uprightness. 
There must be no secrets between friends, not the least suspi- 
cion of anything hidden. And yet the one who makes this de- 
mand is himself hiding something, that he practices self-abuse. 
Speaking generally, a fondness for playing at hide-and-seek 
and a superfluous secretiveness are characteristic of mastur- 
bators. In this we have a farther instance of the way in which 
the sexual activities are symbolical of the individual’s life as a 
whole. Because the masturbator has to envelop his self -indul- 
gence in the greatest secrecy, in order to escape the contempt 
of his associates, he comes to make a practice of secrecy in 
other matters as well. For example, he will conceal his name, 
writing annoymously or using a pseudonym; he will found 
secret societies, or join such as already exist. If he should 
become engaged, he will often insist that the engagement shall 
be kept secret—perhaps even from his betrothed’s parents, Full 
of the suspiciousness to which allusion has already been made, 
he is apt to doubt his lady-love’s affection, thinking it possible, 
and even likely, that she is deceiving him. Finally, he is often 
terribly alarmed less he should betray his well-guarded secret 
by talking in his sleep or during the delirium of fever. 

The masturbator is commonly afraid of all public appear- 
ances, this obviously being due to his determination that no one 
shall have a chance of guessing his habits from his aspect. He 
does not feel easy unless he is alone. Thus, one of my patients 
complained: “I may be able to do a thing perfectly well; but 
when I am called upon to do it in public, it is no good. For 
instance, during my term of military service I could do the 
goose-step quite well; but if there was a crowd looking on, I ° 
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felt as if my legs were paralysed, and I made a mess of it. And 
I can’t let my feelings go naturally, for I wonder all the time 
what sort of a fool I am looking. My reason controls my 
emotions too much. I seem to have a double in me at times 
when joy or sorrow is keen. When my father died I was very 
much cut up, but in the midst of my sorrow there came the old 
feeling that I must be making a perfect spectacle of myself. I 
wondered what on earth the bystanders would think of me.” 
When children and adolescents lose their natural frankness, we 
can be sure that the tendency to masturbation has gained the 
upper hand once more. Goethe has given a classical description 
of this in the sixth book of Dichtung und Wahrheit: “At this 
time (after the Gretchen disaster) the most indifferent glances 
were distressing to me. I had lost the unthinking happiness of 
those who go their ways unknown and unchallenged, and who 
amid the greatest trouble have no thought of onlookers. Now 
hypochondriacal self-conceit began to torment me, making me 
feel that I was attracting people’s notice, that people were 
fixing their glances on me, scrutinising and criticising me.” He 
therefore sought for “a retired place in the depths of the for- 
est”, where he could enjoy solitude. 

This “hypochondriacal self-conceit” which Goethe so admir- 
ably depicts, passes by insensible gradations into the delusions 
of persecution which are not uncommon in masturbators. Not 
merely do they fancy that every one is watching their misdeeds, 
but they sometimes become affected with grave delusions, and 
imagine themslves to be despised and persecuted. The differ- 
ence between these fancies and the genuine delusional insanity, 
of persons suffering from paranoid dementia, is that the mas- 
turbator’s mental alienation is perfectly curable. But there 
are cases in which the mental disorder, though simply an out- 
come of masturbation, may for a time simulate genuine para- 
anola. 

Masturbation may induce other apparently commendable en- 
deavours, in addition to inducing aspirations towards truth-tell- 
ing and straightforwardness. Not infrequently we encounter 
an attempt to reach absolute perfection; to achieve virtue and 
moral beauty; and occasionally we come across a search for 
“an infallible road to happiness.”’* Of course all this is merely a 
reaction from the masturbator’s painful consciousness of 





*Cf my studies entitled “Heinrich von Kleist” (Grenzfragen des Nerven- 
und Seelenlebens, Bergmann, Wiesbaden, 1910; especially pp. 17-22.) This is 
a warehouse for the phenomena of masturbation. 
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wrongdoing, which makes him extremely miserable, and may 
even influence his choice of a profession. Psychoanalysis has 
shown me in certain cases that my patients have taken to the 
study of “pure” mathematics or “pure” philosophy simply be- 
cause they believed that in this way they would best find a 
refuge from the impure thoughts with which their minds were 
filled. Moreover, a meticulous and exaggerated cleanliness of 
speech, in which there is not a mere avoidance but a positive 
terror of every coarse word (so that, as in Kleist’s case, “the 
most trifling offense in this respect would make him almost be- 
side himself”), is the result of over-compensation and is pathog- 
nomonic of masturbation. A normal person will not take any 
special delight in obscenity, but he will not be infuriated by 
obscenity. An undue reaction in this respect should arouse our 
suspicions. It is an indication of hyperaesthesia in relation to 
the unchaste, and is almost invariably the outcome of excess 
of compensation for the individual’s own past errors in the way 
of unchastity, which have usually taken the form of mastur- 
bation. Besides possessing the before-mentioned “virtues”, 
chronic masturbators are in most cases pusillanimous; they do 
not love the limelight, but are retiring folk who seek happiness 
in retired corners.* It is not surprising, therefore, that pros- 
pective mothers-in-law commonly regard them as ideal young 
men. 

A few additional symptoms may be briefly considered: the 
tendency to fix dates when this or that is to happen; the dread 
of impotence; the incapacity to use the hands with a natural 
ease and grace; and, finally, a parade of self-sacrifice. It is a 
familiar fact that nearly all masturbators are perpetually say- 
ing to themselves: “On such or such a day I shall give up 
masturbating”—and that they are hardly ever able to stick to 
their good resolutions. This readily passes into a general 
tendency to fix dates in advance. For example, we are told that 
Heinrich von Kleist’s engagement to Fraulein Kunze was brok- 
en off because the poet, in his passion for secretiveness, wanted 
her to correspond with him unbeknown to her guardian. “She 
refused. He renewed the request after staying away from her 
for three days. A further refusal led to three weeks’ absence; 
another, to three months’ absence. Thus, at last, the relation- 
ship between them came to an end.” Another time, Kleist made 
up his mind not to leave his room until he had satisfactorily 





*Id est, places where they are free to masturbate. 
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planned out his future course of life—but this resolution was 
not kept for more than a week. It is not uncommon, in psy- 
choneurotic patients, to find that they fix dates when they will 
die or have an accident. “I shall die on November 29th.”—“I 
shall not live beyond Christmas.”—‘“To-morrow an accident 
will happen to me.”—And so on. 

No less pathognomonic is the perpetual dread of impotence, 
which is as a rule quite ungrounded. It is true enough that 
potency is apt to be diminished by long-continued indulgence 
in masturbation. But confirmed masturbators are usually per- 
sons with strongly developed sexual capacity, so that even 
after a considerable decline in potency they remain quite cap- 
able of fulfilling their marital duties. We not infrequently find 
that persons who have masturbated to excess are more potent 
than is agreeable to their wives. The psychoanalytical treat- 
ment of men who are supposed to suffer from psychic impotence 
frequently shows that in reality they are sexual athletes, en- 
dowed with sexual capacities far above the average. Neverthe- 
less, we have to recognise that most male masturbators are 
afflicted with the dread (not, as I have said, wholly unjustified ) 
that their sexual potency has been impaired by masturbation; 
or even that they have become completely impotent. Moreover, 
they are prone to overestimate the importance of founding a 
family, to overvalue the sublime consciousness of having wives 
and children of their own. Thus Lenau, at the very height of 
his fame, wrote: “Marriage and the family, here are the only 
realities on earth. Max (von Lowenthal) with his three chil- 
dren is one of the happiest of living men. To have created such 
a being as Arthur (‘von Lowenthal’s youngest son) is a greater 
thing than to have written a tragedy or an epic.” On the 
other hand, girls who have masturbated to excess often fancy 
themselves to have lost their virginity, until their apprehensions 
are calmed by the haemorrhage that ensues upon the rupture 
of the hymen on the wedding night. Or, in analogy with mascu- 
line fears of impotence, they believe themselves to have for- 
feited the capacity for childbearing until experience teaches 
them that their alarm has been groundless. 

Many men find that they don’t know what on earth to 
do with their hands. This applies especially to actors. They 
seem to have two arms too many. Continually do they seek a 
new place for these troublesome limbs, finding a fresh occupa- 
tion for their hands, to discontinue it as soon as found. When 
we enquire into the cause of the trouble, we often find that such 
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persons have been or still are masturbators. Their hands na- 
turally find their way to the penis. Where this is impossible, 
or must at any rate be concealed, they don’t know what to 
do with their hands. Their awkwardness in this respect be- 
trays their hidden desires. 

Not infrequently attempts to repress masturbation lead os- 
tensibly to extreme altruism. There results what I have termed 
a rage for self-sacrifice, which is almost typical of mastur- 
bation. Most frequently at puberty, during the classic age of 
masturbation, there awakens in the patient’s mind an ardent, 
almost irresistible longing to make sacrifices for a person or 
a cause. The longing is rarely translated into the realm of 
action. Only in the sphere of imagination, as a rule, do these 
patients do anything remarkable. Sometimes, however, great 
deeds of self-sacrifice are actually performed. A girl will marry 
an old man for the sake of her father and other relatives; a 
young man will part with many square inches of skin which are 
needed by a friend who is undergoing a plastic operation; and 
soon. Every great political or religious movement knows such 
heroes of masturbation. We have here another indication of 
the civilising potentialities of the sexual impulse, even when it 
is manifesting its activities in devious paths. 

If we track the masturbation fantasy to its origins, we shall 
be astonished to note how clearly the sexual disposition of 
human beings, and their specific sensitiveness to stimuli, are 
brought to light. For example, let me quote from the letter of 
a woman patient who remembered quite clearly how at the age 
of three she masturbated by pressing the thighs together: 
‘‘When doing this I always had the idea that a doll or a child 
was being whipped. I had no other definite fantasy associated 
with the practice. Subsequently, when I had read accounts of 
whippings, my spontaneous fantasies were replaced by these 
descriptions.” Here the sadistic fantasy appears unmistak- 
ably at the very outset. We see the same sort of thing in other 
masturbation fantasies—those specific to each patient. They 
cannot be arbitrarily modified, for presumably they are the 
outcome of constitutional peculiarities. The before-mentioned 
correspondent, when ten years old, said to a girl cousin of 
whom she was very fond: “When I am lying in bed I take a fold 
of the sheet between my thighs, press them together, and think 
of something naked. It’s awfully nice. You just try!’ The 
cousin did as she was bid, but had no trace of a pleasurable 
sensation, and therefore never repeated the experiment. 
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Differences in anatomical structure seem as a rule to cause 
typical differences in the mode of peripheral stimulation in the 
respective sexes. Thus, males usually secure masturbatory 
gratification by manual friction of the penis; females, on the 
other hand, commonly gratify themselves, either by rhythmical- 
ly pressing the thighs together, or else by introducing the finger 
or some other body into the vulva or the urethra. These dif- 
ferences must not, however, be regarded as vital. Men not in- 
frequently masturbate like women by pressing the thighs to- 
gether, and sometimes even by the introduction of long, thin 
objects into the urethra. On the other hand, quite a number 
of women masturbate by clitoris friction. But in women the 
kinds of masturbation first mentioned seem to be much com- 
moner, if only for the reason that the female genitals are in- 
wardly situated, and cannot be stimulated in any other way 
than by pressure or by the introduction of an object. In ex- 
ceptional cases only does the clitoris project; it is then just 
as sensitive to friction as the penis, to which it corresponds in 
structure. ; 

I have already pointed out that the means employed in the 
care of infants must be regarded as the primary cause of mas- 
turbation. In conjunction with the constitutional factor, this 
explains the variability in the methods of peripheral stimula- 
tion. The little boy will necessarily be stimulated at the penis 
and the scrotum; the little girl at the vulva, externally and in- 
ternally. In many infants the pleasure is so great from the 
very outset that its repetition is constantly demanded. The 
intensity of the pleasure makes even the infant-in-arms mas- 
turbate actively; it makes dishabituation exceedingly difficult; 
and it renders a revival of the habit extremely probable upon 
minimal incitements and seductions. As regards constitutional 
differences, I may refer to abnormal sensitiveness of the clitoris 
or penis; an inclination to urethral or anal erotism; or to ex- 
ceptionally intense cutaneous, mucous-membrane, or muscular 
sexuality; or a homosexual trend. A young mother told me 
that in the case of her second child, a boy, whenever the penis 
was washed he laughed in so peculiar a way that she felt possi- 
tive sexual feelings were being experienced (this impression was 
confirmed by the father). Nothing of the sort had happened 
in the case of her first child, a girl fourteen months older. The 
abnormal sensitiveness of the urethra and adjacent parts led 
in this little boy to a notable accentuation of urethral erotism, 
in conjunction with premature erections which were unmistak- 
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able during the first months of life.* In the last analysis, 
similar constitutional factors determine likewise the various 
masturbation fantasies; as, for instance, the strengthened cu- 
taneous-erotic and muscular-erotic, sadistic, and masochistic 
fantasies which become associated with whipping- scene fanta- 
sies, etc. I should also like to point out that what is termed 
“very careful washing” of children is often partly responsible. 
Inexperienced nurses are apt to imagine that they aredoing their 
duty exceptionally well when they cleanse infants very vigor- 
ously. I have known quite a number of instances in which this 
practice (continued in the bath through the years of early 
childhood) has served, in conjunction with constitutional pre- 
disposition, to initiate permanent masturbation at a very early 
age. My experience leads me to believe that such intensive 
cleansing of female infants, in association with an inborn hyper- 
excitability of the clitoris, may notably contribute to the 
causation of sexual anaesthesia in women. 

Other constitutional factors, such as undue irritability of 
the sense organs and adjacent areas of skin, may often lead to 
masturbation in unfamiliar sites. Common among these are 
the following: nose-picking attended by the characteristic rap- 
turous expression of face; a similar picking of the external au- 
ditory meatus; and a frequently repeated, voluptuously tinged 
rubbing of the eyelids.** Masturbation, with all its physical 
peripheral consequences, can also be practised by appropriate 
peripheral stimulation (usually friction) of the anus, the 
nipples, the lips, and the tongue—in short, of any erogenic 
zone. 

It is usual to regard masturbation as the commonest form 
of autoerotism. From a purely objective outlook, this is true 
enough. But if we take all the masturbation fantasies into ac- 
count (and they are rarely wanting in masturbation), we shall 
look at the matter differently. It seems to me, therefore, that 
the masturbatory act regularly represents an act dating from 
childhood, an act of a specific character, deriving from thestim- 
ulation primitively effected during the care for infants. To 
summarise my view: I consider that in nearly all cases the mas- 





*I may point out that in quite little children, down to the beginning of 
the period of sexual latency, masturbation is often practised through the 
instrumentality of urethral erotism; just as later, at puberty, it is some- 
times practised through the instrumentality of hysteria and compulsive 
neurosis. 

**Cf my study Haut-, Schleimhaut- und Muskelerotik, in the “Jahrbuch 
fiir psychoanalytische und psychopathologische Forschungen, Vol. III, 
Part 2. 
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turbator imaginatively assumes two roles, his own, and that of 
the woman who first tended him—or, to put the matter more 
generally, that of his mother.* In this connection a very 
characteristic transference ensues. Doubtless the masturbator 
imaginatively incorporates two personalities, one active and 
the other passive; but I think the male masturbator is more 
inclined to play the mother’s part than the infant’s—although 
it is not always easy to distinguish the roles clearly when we 
have to do with solitary masturbators. Actively, then, he plays 
only the mother’s part; the infant’s role is merely superadded 
in the primitive fantasy. This is plainly shown when mutual 
masturbation replaces solitary masturbation, for the mastur- 
bator then regularly pictures himself in the active mother-role, 
and pictures his partner in the passive infant-role. This ap- 
plies, not only to simple mutual masturbation, but also to 
homosexual relationships, which in nine cases out of ten take 
the form of mutual masturbation. In the case of women my 
experience is much less extensive, but such experience as I have 
leads me to believe that the reverse is true in their case. Women 
masturbators tend predominantly to picture themselves in the 
child-role, and the mother-role is merely superadded. 

This silmultaneous playing of the parts of mother and child 
would appear to have a significance extending far beyond the 
field of masturbation. The phenomenon seems to me common, 
not to say typical, in the amatory life, both normal and morbid. 
In No. 12 of the “Zentralblatt for Psychoanalysis” (First 
Year of Issue, p. 589) I published a remarkable observation, 
recording how a man always pictured himself as doing with 
his beloved what his mother had formerly done with him; un- 
dressing her, carrying her to bed and tucking her up, and then 
kneeling by the bedside; his beloved had then to draw him up 
to herself. 

A girl, on the other hand, often pictures her bridegroom as 
slowly undressing her on the wedding night, undressing her 
garment by garment until at length he picks her up and carries 
her to the nuptial couch. Here, obviously, the bridegroom is 
cast for the mother’s part, while the bride is playing the part of 
the baby. A married man, 47 years of age, had all his life had 
a passion for blonde women, and had been unable to secure 
sexual gratification with any dark-haired women. Since he him- 
self, his parents, and his brothers and sisters (eight in number), 





*Even when the mother does not tend her own baby, the nurses may be 
subsumed under the general name of “mother.” 
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were all black-haired, since there were no blondes in his family, 
and since no blonde had ever played any part in his life, the 
craving seemed extremely enigmatic until the fact was disclosed 
that in very early childhood he had himself been fair-haired, and 
had for this reason been his mother’s favourite. Many years 
later, when this fact had long since been repressed from consci- 
ousness, in his choice of the objects of sexual passion he was 
obviously still impersonating the mother who had loved him, the 
charming blond infant. In cases exhibiting pederastic desires, 
whether homosexual or heterosexual, I have almost invariably 
found reasons for attributing them to lustful memories of the 
nozzle of the enema syringe (or, in a few cases, of the clinical 
thermometer) introduced long before by the mother into the 
child’s rectum.* In such instances, the adult’s strongest im- 
pulses are pederastic. He obviously, in this connection, assigns 
to himself the mother role. According to the nature of his spe- 
cific tasks, the object of his pederastic desire may be either male 
or female; but, whether male or female, this object is once more 
himself. Similary with narcissism, in all cases in which I was 
able, psychoanalytically, to ascertain its relationship to homo- 
sexuality. The male beloved is simply the patient himself, the 
patient seeking his own ego in another—once more as the 
mother. Moreover, in my observation of pure narcissism, the 
condition in which the subject is in love with his own person, 
I have almost invariably been able to prove that the antecedent 
was the mother’s admiration for the child. Subsequently the 
child spontaneously assumed the mother role towards itself, 
perhaps with peripheral masturbation. But where such direct 
gratification is difficult or unattainable, the subject luxuriates 
in masturbation through the aid of appropriate fantasies— 
this being the universal supplement to inadequate sexual grati- 
fication. If we knew all an individual’s masturbation fantasies, 
we should know the whole of his sexual life, and why his develop- 
ment had taken its specific course. 

The treatment of masturbation has hitherto been rather 
unpromising. Such petty measures as have been recommended 
have been of a purely superficial character, for they have been 
merely directed against the physical act, and have not dealt 
with the fantasies. Speaking generally we may say that the 
treatment of masturbation has tended to do harm rather than 
good. I know of only two effective remedies for masturbation: 





*Of course this only occurs in persons with a well-marked constitutional 
tendency to anal-erotism. 
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first, the turning to account of the masturbator’s amatory pas- 
sion for another individual, be that passion heterosexual or 
homosexual; and, secondly, the psychoanalytic method. The 
most widely employed therapy of masturbation is the use of the 
love passion, although its use as a means of cure is often un- 
conscious; in the majority of instances, this is probably the 
most practical means at our disposal. Only through love is 
the masturbator likely to renounce the gratification of in- 
dulgence in masturbation fantasies. Wise parents and ex- 
perienced educationists have really known this for quite a long 
time, although they have not openly realised the fact. For 
example, an increase of affection for the mother, or a boy’s 
passion for a highly esteemed schoolmaster or for some school- 
fellow he looks up to, may initiate the permanent renunciation 
of self-abuse. Peculiarly characteristic is the behaviour at 
puberty. How often does a youth in his sexual need reach out 
for help in all possible directions, First he is apt to ask coun- 
sel of his mother, who is seldom competent to aid him. Then 
he will turn to his father, whom one might expect to be a person 
of experience, the one best fitted to enlighten the boy and to 
guide him into the right path. As a rule, however, the lad ex- 
periences a great disappointment, for the father is in most 
cases too shamefaced to discuss sexual matters with his son. 
The father cannot or will not see the son’s need, and if the son 
attempts to begin a confidential talk, even in the best event he 
will get nothing better than benevolent platitudes. Real in- 
sight into the trouble will be the utmost rarity. And yet in 
such cases there is offered to the father a priceless opportunity, 
one that will never recur, of permanently winning his son’s 
affection and friendship. ‘The best course, when the father 
lacks courage to talk over sexual matters with the boy, is that 
he should refer the latter to the family physician. Indeed, I 
should regard this as an admirable way out of the difficulty— 
if only there were more family doctors who had received the 
first elements of psychosexual training. Occasionally the en- 
quiring youth finds a good counsellor at length in some more 
experienced schoolmate, one a few years older than himself. 
In most cases, however, there seems no prospect of help, so that 
the lad is left to his own devices—with all the perils this entails. 

The second way of curing masturbation, and in this case of 
achieving a permanent cure, is through psychoanalysis. The 
reader need not take fright at my recommending so tedious 
and expensive a cure for a trouble so universal as masturbation. 
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In bad cases, at any rate, this is the sole resource. Habitual 
masturbation is, in fact, a psychoneurosis; it is the commonest 
type of the really obsessive practices. Habitual self-abuse has 
unmistakably an obsessive character, and, like any other com- 
pulsion neurosis, it can only be eradicated by psychoanalysis. 
A spontaneous cure is practically unknown. It cannot be 
brought under control by rational considerations; and though 
regular sexual intercourse must usually form part of the treat- 
ment, this does not in most cases suffice unaided to bring relief. 
The best that can be hoped for is that people endowed with a 
vigorous will may be able to give up the practice of physical 
masturbation, but psychic masturbation will continue. In 
normal intercourse, moreover, they may achieve a moderate 
degree of pleasure on detumescence, but they will never attain 
complete gratification. All adults affected with sexual anaes- 
thesia, men and a portion of women, either are or have been 
habitual masturbators; in most cases they still practice mastur- 
bation. Nothing but psychoanalysis will make it possible for 
these patients to derive real enjoyment from the normal 
sexual act. 

In what way is a cure effected by psychoanalytical treat- 
ment? Here is an important rule. We may spare the patient 
all exhortations to abstinence. I have never expressly forbid- 
den my patients to masturbate. Not merely is such a prohib- 
ition fruitless so long as we have not succeeded in eradicating 
the initiating ideas; furthermore, the prohibition is directly 
harmful, for it often greatly increases the patient’s sense of 
guilt. The psychoanalyst’s attitude should, therefore, be pas- 
sive. If the patient asks for direct instructions upon the mat- 
ter, the analyst should reply that the patient should certainly 
try to avoid masturbating, but that if the desire proves too 
strong, no great harm is done. When the analysis is finished, 
the sexual life will spontaneously assume a normal complexion. 
In comparatively mild cases, when, in addition to the irrepressi- 
ble masturbation, the patient derives pleasure from the normal 
sexual act, the troublesome accompaniments will disappear dur- 
ing the progress of the analysis. Patients who, owing to the 
practice of masturbation, have completely lost a reasonable 
measure of self-possession and self-satisfaction, or who in 
others’ presence always appear uneasy, timid, and depressed, 
will in consequence of their talks with the analyst become un- 
constrained once more, will venture to maintain their own opin- 
ions, and to open their mouths in public. In many instances, 
for they notice that masturbation no longer gives them the 
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old sensual gratification, that ejaculation is no longer attended 
by the old pleasure. One of my patients, in whom the mastur- 
batory act had hitherto invariably been accompanied by a tem- 
porary clouding of the intelligence, lost this symptom assoonas 
we had demonstrated that the accompanying fantasy symbolis- 
ed a yearning for a prematurely deceased sister. Another pa- 
tient, who had continued masturbating until near the close of 
the analysis, although he was simultaneously enjoying thor- 
oughly pleasurable coitus with his wife, ultimately declared: “It 
seems to me as if I should be able to overcome the desire to 
masturbate when it arises. That’s how it strikes me.” And in 
fact, at the close of the analysis, he became the master in this 
field, spontaneously, and without any promptings from me. 
When I enquired why he had stopped masturbating, he said 
that that it had grown too stupid. But in order that this feel- 
ing that masturbation was too stupid might become effective, 
it was first necessary that I should have undermined the fanta- 
sies upon which the self- indulgence was built, for otherwise the 
feeling of “stupidity” would have been no more effective than 
had been earlier attempts to wean him from the practice. 

In very difficult cases, for instance when the practice of mas- 
turbation has made normal coitus impossible, or has rendered 
the act quite devoid of pleasure even though the patient can 
with difficulty manage to perform it, the transformation us- 
ually takes place in the following way. First of all the mastur- 
bation fantasies become normal once more, being now directed 
towards the ordinary sexual act. At length, after reiterated 
incitation from the physician, the patient finds that he is com- 
petent for pleasurable coitus. Perhaps the hardest cases to 
deal with are those of the so-called “psychic masturbation” in 
psychoneurotics, when there is no peripheral act at all. In 
such patients, a direct advance is registered when they resume 
the physical act of masturbation, but this does not happen 
until the core of their fantasies has been revealed to them by 
the analysis. From this stage the transition to masturbation 
attended by images of normal coitus, and therefrom to normal 
coitus itself, is usually rapid. 

To conclude, in the treatment of masturbation the physician 
must try to ensure that the normal sexual act is not merely 
resumed once in a while, but that it is repeated regularly at the 
customary intervals. As far as men are concerned, there are 
not as a rule any great difficulties in the way of achieving this. 
As regards women, the obstacles in the way of the fulfilment of 
the recommendation are often serious, and may be insuperable. 
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STUDIES IN FEMININE INVERSION. 
By F. W. Sretza Browne 


I must apologise for what I feel to be a misleading title, 
chosen for reasons of brevity and economy of effort in the 
framing of notices; for, what I have to put before you to-day 
are only very fragmentary data, and suggestions on a pecu- 
liarly obscure subject. They have, however, this validity; that 
they are the result of close and careful observation, conducted 
so far as I am consciously aware, without any prejudice, 
though they would probably be much more illuminating had 
they been recorded by an observer who was herself entirely or 
predominantly homo-sexual. I hope that the endless omissions 
will be to some extent supplied by comment and criticism, from 
our members, in the course of debate. 

My material would have been both less limited and much 
more definite and intimate had I been able to include cases 
which have been told me in confidence. These, of course, I have 
omitted. 

The cases which I will now briefly describe to you are all 
well-known to me; they are all innate, and very pronounced 
and deeply rooted—not episodical. At the same time—though 
I am sure there has been, in some of them at least, no definite 
and conscious physical expression—they are absolutely dis- 
tinguishable from affectionate friendship. They have all of 
them, in varying degrees, the element of passion; and here I 
should like to quote a definition of passion by Desmond Mc- 
Carthey, which seems to me very apt and very true. “It dif- 
fers from lust in the intensity with which the personality of 
the object is apprehended, and in being also an excitement of 
the whole being, and, therefore not satisfied so simply; from 
other kinds of love, in that it is intensely sexual and not ac- 
companied, necessarily, by any contemplation of the object 
as good, or any strong desire for his or her welfare apart from 
the satisfaction of itself.” 

Now for my cases, and then a few comments and conclusions. 

Case A. Member of a small family, but numerous cousins 
on both sides. The mother’s family is nervous, with a decided 
streak of eccentricity of varying kinds, and some of its mem- 
bers much above the average in intelligence. The father’s 
family much more commonplace, but robust. She is of small- 
boned frame, but childish rather than feminine in appearance, 
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certainly not in the least masculine.* Quick and deft in move- 
ment, neat and rather dainty about her appearance. Much 
manual dexterity and indefatigable motor energy and activity. 
Never happy unless occupied in some fairly strenuous way, 
though she will not, of course, admit this, and derives great 
moral satisfaction from the consciousness of her own indus- 
try. Unfortunately many of these activities seem, to an un- 
prejudiced observer, to be petty and irrelevant, and a sub- 
conscious way of finding a vent for frustrated emotional force. 
A good organizer, but with too little sense of proportion or 
breadth of view for a position of supreme control. Strong 
sense of responsibility and capacity for detail. Methodical. 
Mentally very positive, emotionally shy, reserved, proud and 
extremely jealous. Some musical talent and keen appreciation 
of music. Can be extremely generous and devoted where her 
affections are stirred. Is virtually an agnostic, without hav- 
ing at all thought out the implications of that position. An 
absorbing devotion to a woman relative; a devotion of an un- 
mistakably, though I believe unconsciously, passionate kind 
completely dominates her life; it has almost all the manifesta- 
tions of a really great love; intense interest, idealisation, un- 
remitting care, joy in service, and unsparing sacrifice of her ~ 
own comfort and of the happiness of third parties. Has had 
some very long and close friendships with other women, into 
which the same element entered, to a much slighter extent ; nota- 
bly one with a cousin, a smart, shrewd, worldly little person, 
who did not lose by it. She is fond of children and has a gift 
for dealing with them, and very sympathetic and tender to ani- 
mals, having a real understanding of animals which has cap- 
tivated some very savage dogs and reserved cats. Has an 
instinctive horror of men “en male,” and also quite a definite 
antagonism to them socially: (with very few exceptions, and 
those of rather a significant kind: e.g. I heard her express 
emphatic approbation of the behaviour of Lieutenant Mal- 
colm in the recent cause celebre, and only regret that he had 
not “acted sooner”). But as a rule, criticises even the most 
harmless or upright and well-intentioned men, unsparingly. 

I consider that this woman’s unconsciousness of the real 
nature of the mainspring of her life, and the deprivation of 





*Throughout this paper, I use the adjectives masculine and feminine, only 
as referring to the pitch of the voice and outline of the body as modified 
by greater or less development of the secondary sexual characteristics; not 
to mental or emotional qualities. 
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the liberating and illuminating effect of some definite and direct 
physical sex-expression, have had, and still have, a disastrous 
effect on a nature which has much inherent force and many 
fine qualities. Her whole outlook on life is subtly distorted 
and dislocated, moral values are confused and a false standard 
of values is set up. The hardening and narrowing effect of her 
way of life is shown in a tremendous array of prejudices on 
every conceivable topic: caste-prejudices, race-prejudices, 
down to prejudices founded on the slightest eccentricity of 
dress or unconventionality of behaviour; also in an immense 
intolerance of normal passion, even in its most legally sanction- 
ed and certificated forms. As to unlegalised sex-relationships, 
they are of course considered the very depth alike of depravity 
and of crass folly. And all the while, her life revolves round 
a deep and ardent sex-passion, frustrated and exasperated 
through functional repression, but entirely justified in her own 
opinion as pure family affection and duty! Though the ortho- 
dox and conventional point of view she takes on sex-questions, 
generally, would logically condemn just that form of sex-pas- 
sion, as peculiarly reprehensible. 

Case B. Also the member of a small family though with 
numerous cousins, paternal and maternal. Family of marked 
ability—on both sides, especially the mother’s. Of very grace- 
ful and attractive appearance, entirely feminine, beautiful eyes 
and classical features, but indifferent to her looks and abnor- 
mally lacking in vanity, self-confidence and animal vitality gen- 
erally, though no one is quicker to appreciate any beauty or 
charm in other women. I think she is a pronounced psychic 
invert whose intuitive faculties and bent towards mysticism 
have never been cultivated. Keen instinctive delicacy and 
emotional depth, enthusiastically devoted and generous to 
friends; much personal pride (‘though no vanity) and reserve. 
Too amenable to group suggestions and the influences of tradi- 
tion. Artistic and musical tastes and a faculty for literary 
criticism which has lain fallow for want of systematic exercise. 
Rather fond of animals and devoted to children, especially to 
young relatives and the children of friends. Has done good 
philanthropic work for children, but is essentially interested in 
persons rather than in theories, or institutions. Is a devout 
Christian and I think gets much support and comfort from 
her religious beliefs. A distaste, even positive disgust, for the 
physical side of sex, which is tending more and more to mani- 
fest itself in conventional moral attitudes and judgments. Gen- 
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eral social attitude towards men less definitely hostile than that 
of Case A. but absolutely aloof. Devoted to women friends and 
relatives, yet has had no full and satisfying expression of this 
devotion. This inhibition of a whole infinitely important set 
of feelings and activities has weakened her naturally very sound 
judgment, and also had a bad permanent effect on her bodily 
health. 

Case C. The sixth, and second youngest of a large and very 
able and vigorous family. Tall, and of the typical Diana build; 
long limbs, broad shoulders, slight bust, narrow hips. Decided- 
ly athletic. Voice agreeable in tone and quite deep, can whistle 
well. Extremely energetic and capable, any amount of ini- 
tiative and enthusiasm, never afraid to assume responsibility ; 
very dominating and managing, something of a tyrant in prac- 
tise, though an extreme democrat in theory, and most intoler- 
ant towards different emotional temperaments. Scientific 
training; interested in politics and public affairs; logical and 
rationalistic bent of mind. Emotionally reserved, intense, jeal- 
ous and monopolistic. Will always try to express all emotion 
in terms of reason and moral theory, and is thus capable of 
much mental dishonesty, while making a fetich of complete and 
meticulous truthfulness. An agnostic and quite militant and 
aggressive. The episode in her life which I observed fairly 
closely was a long and intimate friendship with a young girl— 
ten years her junior—of a very attractive and vivacious type, 
who roused the interest of both men and women keenly. Clever- 
ness and physical charm in girls appealed to her, but she in- 
stinctively resented any independent divergent views or stand- 
ard of values. For years she practically formed this girl’s 
mental life, and they spent their holiday’s together. When the 
girl fell in love with and impulsively married a very masculine 
and brilliantly gifted man, who has since won great distinction 
in his special profession, C’s agony of rage and desolation was 
terrible and pitiable, though here again, she tried to hide the 
real nature of her loss by misgivings as to the young man’s 
“type of ethical theory”—her own phrase! I cannot for a 
moment believe that she was ignorant of her own sex-nature, 
and I hope she has by now found free and full personal realisa- 
tion with some beloved woman,—though, unless the beloved 
woman is exceptionally understanding or exceptionally docile, 
it will be a stormy relationship. She is a very strong person- 
ality, and a born ruler. Her attitude towards men was one of 
perfectly unembarrassed and equal comradeship. 
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Case D. Is on a less evolved plane than the three afore- 
mentioned, being conspicuously lacking in refinement of feeling 
and, to some extent, of habit. But is well above the average in 
vigor, energy and efficiency. A decided turn for carpentry, 
mechanics and executive manual work. Not tall; slim, boyish 
figure; very hard, strong muscles, singularly impassive face, 
with big magnetic eyes. The dominating tendency is very 
strong here, and is not held in leash by a high standard of 
either delicacy or principle. Is professionally associated with 
children and young girls, and shows her innate homosexual 
tendency by excess of petting and spoiling, and intense jeal- 
ousy of any other person’s contact with, or interest in the 
children. I do not definitely know if there is any physical ex- 
pression of her feelings, beyond the kissing and embracing which 
is normal, and even, in some cases conventional, between 
women or between women and children. But the emotional tone 
is quite unmistakable; will rave for hours over some “lovely 
kiddy,” and injure the children’s own best interests, as well 
as the working of the establishment, by unreasonable and un- 
fair indulgence. 

Her sexual idiosyncracy in the post which she occupies is 
extremely harmful, and together with her jealous and domineer- 
ing nature, leads to a general atmosphere of slackness and 
intrigue, and the children under her care, of course, take ad- 
vantage of it. As she has had medical training, I cannot sup- 
pose she is ignorant on the subject of her own sex nature. 
Member of a large family, mostly brothers. 

Case E. This was a case which at one time was fairly well- 
known to me, and is very well-marked. Two assistant mistres- 
ses at a girls’ boarding-school were completely inseparable. 
They took all their walks together, and spent all their time 
when they were “off duty” and not walking, in one another’s 
rooms,—they occupied adjoining rooms. 

One of them was a slim, graceful, restless, neurotic girl with 
a distinct consumptive tendency; quick in perception and easy 
in manner, but it seemed to me then, and it seems still, decidedly 
superficial and shallow. The other partner was an invert of 
the most pronounced physical type. Her tall, stiff, rather 
heavily muscular figure, her voice, and her chubby, fresh- 
coloured face, which was curiously eighteenth-century in out- 
line and expression, were so like those of a very young and 
very well-groomed youth, that all the staff of the school nick- 
named her “Boy,” though I do not believe any of them clearly 
realised what this epithet—and her intimacy with a woman of 
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such strongly contrasted type, implied. “Boy” was extremely 
self-conscious and curiously inarticulate; she had musical 
tastes and played rather well—not in the colorless and ama- 
teurish style of the musical hack. I think music was an outlet 
for her. She was also fond of taking long walks, and of driv- 
ing, and of dogs and horses. Beyond these matters I don’t 
think I ever heard her express an opinion about anything. The 
intimacy with her restless, tricky adored one ran its course, 
unhindered either by circumstances, or by unconscious public 
opinion. There was some idealism in the relationship, at least 
on “Boy’s” side. 

There was no community of intellectual interests—or rather 

there was community in the mutual absence of intellectual in- 
terests. I lost sight of them completely, but heard later that 
the friend had taken a post in South Africa, and “Boy” was 
planning to join her there, but I do not know whether this plan 
materialised. 
. I have omitted from consideration that episodical homo- 
sexuality on the part of women who are normally much more 
attracted to men, of which every experienced observer must 
know instances. 

I have also left out of consideration here, various instances 
known to me of passionate but unconscious inversion in girls 
whose sex-life is just beginning. All of these are important, 
and may throw helpful light not only on the problem of in- 
version, but on the sexual impulse of women generally. 

There exists no document in modern English literature com- 
parable in authenticity or artistic merit, as a study of the 
female homo-sexual or bi-sexual temperaments, with the haunt- 
ingly beautiful verse of Renee Vivien (Pauline Tarn) or the 
vivid autobiographical novels of Colette Willy (Gabrielle Gau- 
their Villars). 

I know of two modern English novels in which the subject is 
touched on with a good deal of subtlety, and in both cases in 
association with school life. ‘Regiment of Women” by Clem- 
ence Dane—a brilliant piece of psychology, and a novel by an 
Australian writer, cruder and shorter, but unmistakably power- 
ful, “The Getting of Wisdom” by Henry Handel Richardson. 
There is frank and brilliant description of the feminine inter- 
mediate and homosexual temperaments in “I, Mary MacLane.” 
(New York, Stokes & Co.) 

I would draw your attention to one quality which two of 
my cases have in common, and to a very marked degree: the 
maternal instinct. Two of the most intensely maternal women 
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I know are cases A. and B., both congenital inverts. 

A friend has suggested to me that in such cases in the future, 
the resources of developed chemistry and biology will be made 
use of, in artificial fertilisation. And I now see in reading Dr. 
Marie Stopes’s interesting Essay “Married Love,” that she 
makes a similar suggestion, though not with reference to in- 
version. 

This problem of feminine inversion is very pressing and im- 
mediate, taking into consideration the fact that in the near 
future, for at least a generation, the circumstances of women’s 
lives and work will tend, even more than at present, to favour 
the frigid, and next to the frigid, the inverted types. Even at 
present, the social and affectional side of the invert’s nature 
has often fuller opportunity of satisfaction than the hetero- 
sexual woman’s, but often at the cost of adequate and definite 
physical expression. And how decisive for vigor, sanity and 
serenity of body and mind, for efficiency, for happiness, for the 
mastery of life, and the understanding of one’s fellow-crea- 
tures—just this definite physical expression is! The lack of 
it, “normal” and “abnormal,” is at the root of most of what 
is most trivial and unsatisfactory in women’s intellectual out- 
put, as well as of their besetting vice of cruelty. How can any- 
one be finely or greatly creative, if one’s supreme moral law is 
a negation! Not to live, not to do, not even to try to under- 
stand. 

In the cases which I have called A. and B., sexual experience 
along the lines of their own psychic idiosyncracy would have 
revealed to them definitely where they stood, and as both are 
well above the average in intelligence, would have been a key 
to many mysteries of human conduct which are now judged 
with dainty shrinking from incomprehensible folly and perver- 
sity. 

I am sure that much of the towering spiritual arrogance 
which is found, e.g., in many high places in the Suffrage move- 
ment, and among the unco’ guid generally, is really uncon- 
scious inversion, 

I think it is perhaps not wholly uncalled-for, to underline 
very strongly my opinion that the homo-sexual impulse is not 
im any way superior to the normal; it has a fully equal right 
to existence and expression, it is no worse, no lower; but no 
better. 

By all means let the invert—let all of us—have as many and 
varied “channels of sublimation” as possible; and far more 
than are at present available. But, to be honest, are we not 
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too much inclined to make “sublimation” an excuse for refus- 
ing to tackle fundamentals? The tragedy of the repressed in- 
vert is apt to be not only one of emotional frustration, but 
complete dislocation of mental values. 

Moreover, our present social arrangements, founded as they 
are on the repression and degradation of the normal erotic 
impulse, artificially stimulate inversion and have thus for- 
feited all right to condemn it. There is a huge, persistent, in- 
direct pressure on women of strong passions and fine brains to 
find an emotional outlet with other women. A woman who is 
unwilling to accept either marriage—under present laws—or 
prostitution, and at the same time refuses to limit her sexual 
life to auto-erotic manifestations, will find she has to struggle 
against the whole social order for what is nevertheless her most 
precious personal right. The right sort of woman faces the 
struggle and counts the cost well worth while; but it is im- 
possible to avoid seeing that she risks the most painful ex- 
periences, and spends an incalculable amount of time and en- 
ergy on things that should be matters of course. Under these 
conditions, some women who are not innately or predominantly 
homosexual do form more or less explicitly erotic relations with 
other women, yet these are makeshifts and essentially sub- 
stitutes, which cannot replace the vital contact, mental and 
bodily, with congenial men. 

No one who has observed the repressed inverted impulse 
flaring into sex-antagonism, or masked as the devotion of 
daughter or cousin, or the solicitude of teacher or nurse, or 
perverted into the cheap, malignant cant of conventional moral 
indignation, can deny its force. Let us recognise this force, 
as frankly as we recognise and reverence the love between men 
and women. When Paris was devouring and disputing over 
Willy and Colette Willy’s wonderful Claudine stories, another 
gifted woman-writer, who had also touched on the subject of 
inversion, defended not only the artistic conception and treat- 
ment of the stories (they need no defence, and remain one of 
the joys and achievements of modern French writing), but also 
their ethical content: Mme. Rachilde wrote “‘wne amoureuse 
d’amour nest pas une vicieuse.” 

After all: every strong passion, every deep affection, has its 
own endless possibilities, of pain, change, loss, incompatibility, 
satiety, jealousy, incompleteness: why add wholly extraneous 
difficulties and burdens? Harmony may be incompatible with 
freedom; we do not yet know, for few of us know either. But 
both truth and the most essential human dignity are incom- 
patible with things as they are. 
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THE LAWS OF IMAGERY AND OF POETIC SYMBOLS* 
By Pror. Cuartzes Baupourn, Geneva 


If there is anything in this world which seems to have no 
other law than caprice it is imagination. And there is no 
reason to be astonished at this for in this domain psychology 
is in its infancy. For a long time this science has been con- 
tented with the very rudimentary laws of the association of 
ideas (or, more correctly, the association of images). Mental 
images, it has been said, evoke one another because the objects 
have been seen side by side (the image of a person calls to mind 
‘the street on which that person lives: association by con- 
tiguity), or because they resemble each other (a carrot calls to 
mind a pointed cap: association by resemblance). And thus 
the mind runs from a rooster to a donkey. One must admit 
that there is not much that can be explained by these laws. 
Can any one tell us why among an infinity of things resembling 
one another this or that is chosen by preference? Is it deter- 
mined by caprice, or, to state it better, by psychological 
chance, and are images enclosed in the brain like the numbers 
in a lotto bag, without any intelligent explanation for the 
emergence of such or such a number? In the presence of the 
incoherence manifested by revery or the dream one used to be 
able to maintain that such was the case, but one can do so no 
more. We are beginning to realize that in this apparent chance 
there is a much more closely knit psychologic determinism. 
But let the friends of phantasy be reassured :—this determinism 
does not deprive phantasy of any of its charm; on the contrary, 
it makes it more attractive by showing us to what an extent it 
takes its origin in the depths of our being,—this fantasy which 
one might look upon as blossoming arbitrarily on the surface 
of the soul and insignificant as the curls of smoke from a 
capricious cigarette. 

How has this knowledge come? As long as we try to com- 
‘prehend imagination through the imagination, we are reduced 
almost to powerlessness. But at last it has been realized that 
the imagination is entirely directed by the affective life, by 
the sentiments, by the emotions, and by the instincts which 
accompany the images; these are the poles about which the 
images crystallize. Thus the images reveal to us the affective 





*These pages form the introduction to my book Le Symbole Ches Ver- 
haeren; essai de psychologie esthetique. [Symbolism in Verhaeren, an essay 
on esthetic psychology] which will soon be published by the Ciana press, 


Geneva. 
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nucleus about which they are agglomerated; this, in its turn, 
explains the formation of the images. Let us point out at 
once how much this mutual illumination of the depths of 
affectivity from a study of imagery, and the laws of imagery 
from a study of affectivity, should be observable in the poets 
who are at once great affective and great imaginative beings. 
This new psychology seems almost cut to the poet’s measure. 

This relation between affectivity and imagery has certainly 
been suspected in all times, where poets and persons of the 
artist-temperament are concerned. And who does not know 
cases where this relation is very clear? Fear creates phantoms 
and these reveal the sort of fear which produced them. Puberty 
is rich in reveries and phantasies which leave no doubt as to 
the nature of the emotions that give rise to them. Thus, we 
see again that there is nothing new in this novelty. But the 
merit of the new psychology, whether in the prudently restricted 
form presented by Ribot or in Freud’s more ambitious version, 
lies in its discovery of the laws governing a relation the 
existence of which has long been suspected. 

Starting from the “law of association,” Ribot was struck 
by its inadequacy and perceived the part played by the 
“affective factor” in the genesis and linking of images. ; 

A fundamental process, the significance of which he justly 
estimated, is one that we may call condensation. This he 
describes in these terms: “Concepts, which have been accom- 
panied by a certain affective state, tend later to be associated ; 
the affective resemblance collects and links up disparate con- 
cepts. This form of association differs from association by 
contiguity, which reproduces contiguous experiences and from 
association by resemblance of ideas, as distinguished from 
emotion. States of consciousness combine, not because they 
have previously been presented together, not because we per- 
ceive links of resemblance between them, but because they have 
an affective significance in common. Joy, sadness, love, hate, 
admiration, boredom, pride, fatigue, etc., may become centers 
of attraction and gather about them group representations of 
events which have no rational connection, but which have the 
same emotional significance ;—joyous, melancholy, erotic, etc. 
This form of association is quite frequent in dreams and in 
reveries, that is to say, in the state of mind where imagination 
enjoys full liberty.” 

This passage, despite its simplicity, is so important that it 
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deserved to be quoted in full. We shall presently see some 
picturesque examples of this process of condensation. For 
one moment, we shall simply note its importance. ‘This 
formula covers, in the main, that which academic psychology 
vaguely referred to as “the influence of the emotions on the 
intellect.” (Th. Ribot, Essai sur Vimagination creatrice, 
Alcan, Paris, 1900 [Essay on the Creative Imagination] ). 

But this influence is not accidental; it is constant, and the 
whole intellectual life can be fully understood only by referring 
to the sublatent emotions. The psychologist Rignano has gone 
so far as to maintain, apropos of various forms of insanity, 
that diseased thought is at bottom diseased feeling, a paradox 
if you like, but one not without profundity. (EH. Rignano, Psy- 
chologie du Raisonnement, Alcan, Paris, 1920. [Psychology 
of Reasoning].). If affectivity thus aids us to understand rea- 
soning, it is much more apparent that it is necessary to turn to 
affectivity to gain an understanding of that more primitive and 
spontaneous form of intelligence: the imagination. (Baudouin, 
“The Affective Basis of Intelligence,” Psyche and Eros, New 
York, 1920.) 7 

Besides condensation, Ribot describes yet another process, 
which he calls the transfer of an affect. Transfer is almost the 
inverse of condensation. This time the affect, instead of 
grouping about it a number of separate images, spreads itself 
over a number of associated images. 

“It (the transfer) may be produced by resemblance; when 
a mental state has been accompanied by a vivid feeling, a 
similar or analogous state will tend to excite the same feeling. 
It may be produced by contiguity: when several intellectual 
states have co-existed, if the feeling linked to the initial state 
is keen, it tends to transfer itself to the others. The lover 
transfers the primary feeling associated with the person of 
~ his sweetheart to her clothing, her furniture, or her house. In 
absolute monarchies the worship of the person of the king 
transfers itself to the throne, to the emblems of his power and 
to everything which appertains to him either closely or re- 
motely.” (Ribot, “Logic of the Emotions,” work cited, p. 3.) 

But he who seeks to study facts of this nature, e.g., con- 
densation or transfer, risks being frequently deceived, if he 
does not know that these tricks of the emotions are often hid- 
den from consciousness. Often everything happens as if such 
operations had taken place in the subconscious (or unconsci- 
ous). Only part of the process is conscious, the rest is for- 
gotten or seems to be absent; thus in a transfer, it is quite 
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possible that the origin should be forgotten: the worship of a 
relic is no longer added and is but substituted for the worship 
of a saint. Such substitutions are also common in individual 
minds. Our apparently causeless preferences for certain flow- 
ers or certain colors are often due to the fact that in our 
babyhood these flowers were associated with some beloved 
person, although we have now forgotten that; unreasonable 
fears often have similar origins. In like manner a condensa- 
tion of images may have been made as a result of an unavowed 
emotion which is hidden from consciousness, and this grouping 
of images, if carefully considered, can bring to light the emotion 
whose presence we did not suspect; love knows such secret 
broodings. 

Ribot is therefore right in adding the “unconscious element” 
to the “affective element”’; the former as well as the latter, we 
may remark in passing, is based on latent affectivity. It is: 

“Firstly an operation of the unconscious, equivalent and 
analogous to a series of intellectual judgments. Further, it is 
essentially a product of the imagination, composed of diverging 
associations unified by an unconscious predominant desire.” 
(Ribot, “Logic of the Emotions.” ) 

Some of these axioms of the new psychology appear self- — 
evident to any one who has the least imagination and contem- 
plative faculties. The thing that causes astonishment is not 
that these facts have been recognized but that they have been 
recognized so late. That is, however, natural: psychology has 
been, up to our own time, like all science: intellectual. Science 
has been forced to turn to the affective and instinctive life; 
with a movement parallel to that of the philosophy of intuition 
and quite in accordance with the present trend of thought. 
These are excellent symptoms showing that the minds of men 
are striving for a synthesis which will unite emotion and mind 
and intellect. But there is danger that science may lose by 
this attempt its essential qualities of clarity and method. If 
this danger does not exist for the very methodical and cautious 
mind of a Ribot, it becomes manifest when one begins reading 
Freud and the doctrine of Psycho-analysis derived from him. 
But if caution has its role in science, audacity has its role also, 
even though it be bought at the price of a few mistakes. And 
nothing is more out of place than the railleries with which too 
many French savants are today receiving Freud and psycho- 
analysis. It is necessary to criticise this doctrine, but to treat 
it as null and void is no longer permissible. 
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One who investigates without prejudice the psycho-analytic 
conception of the imagination is struck by its fundamental 
resemblance to that of Ribot. It is through the dream that 
Freud has studied the imagination, and the principal laws which 
he has arrived at are parallel to those of Ribot. Condensa- 
tion, transfer, the workings of the subconscious are indeed the 
basis of the psycho-analytic theory of dreams. (Freud, Die 
Traumdeutung, ed. Deuticke, Leipzig and Vienna, 1895.) 

First, as to the condensation (Verdichtung) of Freud: 
Ribot, in the passage cited above, has remarked that this 
process is “very common in dreams,” and he has very justly 
noted that by this means images not only group themselves but 
coalesce. Psycho-analysis considers this combination a gen- 
eral rule which is so intimate that it is necessary to look twice 
to distinguish the combining elements. Our dreams are like 
the composite portraits made by photographing several persons 
of the same family on the same plate in order to see the “family 
traits.” The family trait here is an emotional analogy which 
groups separate recollections. Hence those strange landscapes 
that we believe we recognize and which we have never seen; but 
which are formed by an amalgamation of several landscapes 
we have really seen. Never so much as for these dream land- 
scapes are the words of Amiel true: “A landscape is a state 
of the soul.” In a like manner, several persons in a dream can 
be amalgamated into a single person, as a result of a common 
impression that they have made upon us, or an identical signifi- 
cance that they have for us: Hence the frequent feeling of 
having dreamed of a person or an object which was not, how- 
ever, quite that person or that object. Hence the amusing ex- 
pressions of Marinette (six years old) recounting a dream she 
had had just after I had told her the story of Hercules: “I 
. dreamed of the man with the lion; it was not papa. But it 
was a man who was papa. There was no lion but it was as 
though there was a lion.” Here is a very clear and simple 
condensation of papa and Hercules. 

We can, in dreams, condense objects to which we have had 
similar reactions but which were very different in gravity and 
intensity. We may condense a departure by train with a pre- 
occupation with a rupture, an examination of our childhood 
with some trial of our present life, and perhaps with a sensa- 
tion of physical anguish really produced at the same time 
during sleep. We may condense a gourmandish satisfaction 
with an erotic satisfaction. In such condensations, formed of 
elements of unequal importance, there is often produced a dis- 
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placement of the affective accent. The most important element 
becomes accessory in the dream; and the secondary becomes the 
principal. In dreaming of an examination, for example, we 
manage to forget our present preoccupation, and in telling the 
dream we do not remember having dreamed of this preoccupa- 
tion but only of the past examination, and we are astonished 
at having given the examination such a vital importance in 
the dream. This displacement of emphasis is very noticeable in 
most nightmares. On waking we think it absurd to have been so 
afraid in the dream of an object which did not at all merit it: 
that is because we have placed on that inoffensive object the 
affective emphasis appertaining to a very real cause of anguish. 
A woman whom I was observing dreamt of a yellow dog which 
leaped at her. There was in this the recollection of a dog 
which had really frightened her in her childhood; but the 
yellow color of the dog in the dream was the color of the suit 
of a doctor who had treated her; the aggression of the dog was 
condensed with the “aggression” of the doctor (her appre- 
hension before the treatment), but the dream had also effaced 
the present preoccupation in the image of the dog of long ago. 

Another time I observed the following case. A young woman 
who was pregnant went to sleep with the fear that her labor 
would take place on a Sunday and that there would be no 
midwife near. She dreamed that the pipe of the stove was 
stopped up, that it was Sunday and that no chimney sweep 
could be found. Let us also add that in dreams, not only con- 
densation but also the association of images comes into play. 
On this account the most accessory images appear; the em- 
phasis may fall upon these, and it is principally this which 
gives dreams their air of incoherence; for if one dreams that 
one feels for a cat the sentiment that is really felt for the 
owner of that cat, there is something to disorient one. This is, 
however, nothing but a transfer with a forgotten origin. The 
“displacement” (Verschiebung) of Freud recalls Ribot’s law of 
transference; but it is more complex, it brings into play the 
laws of condensation, of transference and of subconscious 
activity. In a given ensemble of images colored with the same 
affective tint, be it by condensation, or by transference, dis- 
placement tends to cast into the subconscious the most impor- 
tant of the images (those with which the sentiment or emotion 
is really connected) and thus give prominence to the accessory 
images. 

Sometimes the forgetting or repressing of the real object of 
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the emotion is only partial. At other times it is complete. 
Often it is not a question of forgetting pure and simple but of a 
rearrangement, thru which we automatically rid ourselves of 
that which is disagreeable. We now see why we dream but 
rarely of that which preoccupies us most. In reality we do 
dream of it, but it is in a disguised form. It is not necessary 
to follow Freud in his often contestable interpretations of cases 
of rearrangement, which, according to him, almost always bring 
us back to the sexual. It is not even necessary to suppose a 
“rearrangement” wherever there is a “displacement.” Let us 
at least recognize that this notion of rearrangement, which 
we owe to Freud, is most valuable to the understanding of the 
operation of the subconscious. But in this notion of rearrange- 
ment let us not give to the essentially sexual the privileged, 
not to say unique, role which is so willingly given it in psycho- 
analysis. Abandoning condensation and transference one 
makes things more acceptable, even to those who do not share 
the Freudian hypotheses. 

Nevertheless it is only after these laws have been explained, 
that one has a right to speak of the “symbolism” of dreams. 
The word symbolism, like “Traumdeutung” (interpretation of 
dreams) and so many others of Freud’s words, not without 
reason, frightens circumspect minds. Freud loves to play at 
paradoxes and to strike the imagination, the springs of which 
he knows so well. Such words may well make us fear that we 
are dealing with a “Key to Dreams” or some other bizarre 
mysticism. But one must look behind the words to see their 
real meanings, and these are not so terrifying. After what 
has been said, one can readily understand in what manner 
dreams are symbolic. A dream landscape, obtained by con- 
densation of several real landscapes which evoke an analogous 
emotion, is a symbol of that emotion; in a displacement the 
- secondary is the symbol for the principal; that which remains 
conscious is the symbol for the rearranged matter: Thus, in 
the preceding examples, the yellow dog symbolizes the doctor, 
the chimney sweep the midwife, and the stovepipe the organs. 
Without doubt, dreams are the most spontaneous products of 
the imagination and it is thru them that we can best study its 
secret laws. These laws are also those of the conscious imagina- 
tion but there they are more hidden and manifest themselves 
less purely, since they are partly neutralized by the voluntary 
and rational activities. That is why imagination must first 
be studied in the dream, where it is in its pure state; and on 
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having done this rests the great merit of Freud, whatever one 
may think of the other parts of his doctrine. Contemporary 
psychology also insists on the resemblance of dreams not only 
to revery—a well known resemblance, which the words them- 
selves express, but also to works of art, particularly poetry. 

Otto Rank (“Traum und Dichtung,” “Traum und Mythus,” 
“Der Kuenstler’’) especially emphasizes the relations between 
dreams and poetry and mythology. He cites the “Meister- 
singer” of Wagner: 


Mein Freund, das grad’ ist Dichters Werk 
dass er sein Trauemen deut’? und merk’; 
Glaub mir, des Menschen wahrster Wahn 
wird ihm im Traume aufgetan; 
All Dichtkunst und Poeterei 
ist nichts als Wahrtraumdeuterei. 
(Friend, the whole task of the poet 
is to explain and note what he dreams; 
Believe me, the wisdom in men’s folly 
is revealed to them in dreams; 
All the poetry in the world 
is nothing but an interpretation of dreams.) 


He cites Schopenhauer, to whom the grandeur of Dante is his 
ability to express the dream world in all its reality, and to 
whom a great poet like Shakespeare is a man who can express 
what we all do in dreams. He finally cites Kant, who (in his 
“Anthropology’’) calls the dream “Involuntary poetry.” 

In France Paul Sourian, who has not any attachments to 
Freudism, has perhaps gone farther still. He also considers the 
question of the relationship between works of art and dreams. 
(Especially in “La Suggestion dans L’Art” and in “La Reverie 
Esthetique”). But he also shows that one of the tasks of the 
artist is to provoke by diverse spontaneous or voluntary pro- 
cesses, of which rhythm is the most common, a sort of equiva- 
lent of sleep, a state of slight hypnosis in which the dream is 
more vividly imposed on the auditor or the spectator. 

An American writer, Prescott, maintains that poetry and 
dreams are equally the product of emotion (Prescott, “Poetry 
and Dreams,” Journal of Abnormal Psychology, Vol. II, 2, 
1912,)—-and which is not astonishing since we have recognized 
in the affective life the basis of the imaginative life. He re- 
marks, moreover, that the poet like the dreamer, feels himself 
free from social constraints, that he returns to his childhood, 
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that he shakes off the yoke of authority and affirms individual- 
ism in all its liberty. 

Of course, these and other resemblances ought not to lead 
us to assimilate the dream and poetry without further con- 
sideration. Many dreams have nothing very esthetic about 
them and in the work of art there is certainly both more and 
less than in the dream, more order and less encumbrance. The 
dream is a bazaar, a bric-a-brac shop; and the most important 
role of the artist is to choose: “Art,” said Alfred de Vigny, 
‘Sis the chosen truth.” In what respect then is it true to say 
that poetry and dreams are related? Does it simply mean that 
both are products of the imagination? If only that we have 
arrived at a very commonplace truth. But by this relationship 
it must be understood that the action of imagination is funda- 
mentally the same in dreams and in poetry, painting, etc., and 
that one cannot properly speak of an esthetic or poetic 
imagination but only of imagination. Otherwise stated, the 
difference between the dream and revery, on the one hand, and 
with poetry on the other, ought not to be sought in a difference 
in the nature of the imagination brought into play in the two 
cases. 

Where, then, may we seek this difference? Whoever says 
“imagination” says “affectivity,” and it is the underlying 
affectivity, as we know, which arouses and gives meaning to 
images. This invites us to seek the reasons for the differences 
in affectivity and one might say that the dream is imagination 
stirred to activity by any sort of affectivity, while the poem is 
imagination animated by select affectivity. Another difference, 
at which we have just hinted, is that a poem is dream stuff 
organized by the voluntary activity of choice—choice determ- 
ined by the sense of the beautiful. Certainly the poet is en- 
dowed with the sense of the beautiful. Certainly the poet is 
endowed with a strong imagination,—but not with a special 
kind of imagination. What distinguishes him from the child, 
from the neuropath, the sleeping or waking dreamer, and every 
sort of inartistic imaginative being, is, no doubt, qualities, not 
of the imagination, but of the affectivity and of the will. 

The essence of the resemblance between the imagination of 
the poet and that of the dreamer may be expressed thus: Both 
proceed constantly by symbols. The symbol (considered, as 
we have just described, as a result of condensations, of dis- 
placements, and of rearrangements) is the form of all imagina- 
tive activity, for, whether the subject knows it or not, it often 
expresses his “unconscious.” Thus psychology arrives at a 
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remarkable result, which confirms an intuition of language; the 
word “image” is employed not only to designate any mental 
presentation imitating a real perception, (I keep in myself the 
image of my mother) but also to designate the symbol, the 
poetic comparison (e.g., the lily is the symbol of purity). Now 
modern spychology shows us that these two senses of the word 
overlap; and one may say that every spontaneous mental image 
is, to some extent, a symbol. 

Thus the poem, in which a certain spontaneity of imagina- 
tion is always taken for granted, is always more or less sym- 
bolic, and the more spontaneous and less deformed by the labor 
of conscious organization (a necessary labor, which, however, 
sacrifices little for the internal truth which pure revery re- 
tains) is the play of the imagination, the more symbolic is 
the poem. 

- “The loveliest verses are those that never end.” 

One poetic school has tried jealously to keep as much spon- 
taneity as is compatible with the necessities of expression. To 
accomplish that, this school has first thrown aside the strict 
rules of verse, but, obeying an intuitive logic which we can 
readily understand after the foregoing, it has proclaimed that 
the symbol is the very essence of poetry: this was the Sym- 
bolist school. So it is natural that the symbolist poems should 
be those to which the laws of the dream can best be applied, 
and which, to the eyes of the profane, are most like the evoca- 
tions of a dream. 

Whatever one may think of the realizations of the art of 
symbolism, one must recognize the fact that this school has 
had very remarkable intuitions, which psychology, after some 
delay, has curiously confirmed. Let us also remark that 
psycho-analysis, like symbolism, has had its source in the 
philosophy of Schopenhauer. And if these vast parallels are 
not a little Simplicissimus, one might say that psycho-analysis 
and symbolism are the psychology and the esthetic issues of 
Schopenhauer’s philosophy. 

Edouard Dujardin notes very clearly this influence of 
Schopenhauer on the French symbolists: 

“The first important study of Schopenhauer to appear in 
France, the study by T. Ribot, dates only from 1874; the 
translation of The World as Will and Idea by Burdeau is of 
1888; Burdeau had, besides, been professor of philosophy to 
many of us; and, finally, it was in 1885 that the Wagnerian 
Review began to propagandize the name of the great philoso- 
pher among the younger generation. (E. Dujardin, De 
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Stephane Mallarme au prophete Ezeckiel, published by the 
Mercure de France, Paris, 1919, [From Stephane Mallarme 
to the Prophet Ezeckiel].) 

What did Schopenhauer teach these young people? First 
of all, the unreality of the world, which is only “our representa- 
tion,” and not a reality in itself; and this doctrine, reflected in 
the mind of a poet, easily becomes something like an identifica- 
tion of reality with dreams. He also taught them this mysteri- 
ous and mystical “Unconscious,” that “nocturnal side of the 
soul,”—and he gave them the desire to express it. Music and 
the symbol, for which these poets had an equal cult, were for 
them the mediums of expressing the unconscious. 

The symbol as the expression of the unconscious: 'This idea 
has since become a theory of psychological science. The intui- 
tions of the symbolists on this point are really surprising. And 
the idea that they had of the symbol is as psychologically sound 
as possible. The spontaneous symbol, as psychology explains 
it in the dream, is not, in general, a system with two terms 
(parabola) but with several terms. A condensation is often 
quite dense; and it must be noted that the symbol which results 
from this may be turned about in several senses, like a rabbit 
skin; the inside symbolizes the outside and the outside the 
inside. One might say that every term of the condensation 
symbolizes another term, and, conversely, getting closer to rock 
bottom, one can also say that all the terms symbolize the 
affective reality which underlies it. Thus it is that the dream 
may be diversely interpreted without these interpretations being 
mutually exclusive. To take up an example that has already 
been cited, the dream of the examination symbolizes the present 
moral trial, or the physical anguish of the sleeper, or simply 
the emotional state of anguish. The symbol is essentially in 
this multiple parallelism; it is like those translations into sev- 
eral languages, with one text repeated in three or four parallel 
columns. Mallarme had an intuition of this multiple parallel- 
ism, this complexity of the symbol, in which one principal image 
is in harmony, an insight with several others. ‘“T'o every one 
of his verses,” said Theodore de Wyzewa, (Th. de Wyzewa, 
Nos maitres, 1895 [Our Masters]) “he endeavored to attach 
several superimposed meanings. Each one of his verses, by 
his intention, ought to be at once a plastic image, the expres- 
sion of a thought, the announcement of a sentiment, and a 
philosophical symbol.” 

In like manner Jean Ott, wishing to characterize Han Ryner, 
the thinker who loved symbols, writes: ‘The beloved form of 
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the real Han Ryner is the symbol, the gross fable for the 
common soul, a transposed truth for the intelligent mind, 
enigmatic to several degrees, for under the hidden sense there 
is found a still more hidden sense; the mystery of the smile will 
discourage the ignorant and engage others in reflecting more 
profoundly: it is all for the best in either case.” (Enquete 
sur Han Ryner, revue de Rythme, October, 1912. [An inquiry 
about Han Ryner, Revue of Rhythm].) 

Mallarme, according to the further observations of Dujardin, 
(1.c.) claims to have “suppressed the word ‘like’ from the 
dictionary.” However, condensation in dreams and the identi- 
fication of analogous objects does nothing but this. 

Furthermore, the symbolist poet has the conviction that he 
is expressing his “unconscious.” Below the parallel and super- 
imposed layers which form his poem he presents something 
which remains obscure even to himself, and, for a very good 
reason, to his readers. No more than the musician who hears 
a melody being sung within him, does he know. It is a game 
to note to what errors this theory of the symbolist unconscious 
may lead. It may sanction incoherence and caution against 
fumism. But it is more interesting to underline the psychologi- 
cal truth that this theory divines. Psychological analysis 
verifies the fact that the poet, even when he believes that he is 
being objective, generally expresses something besides that 
which he believes himself to be expressing; the outward appear- 
ance of his work is also the voluntary symbol of a subjective 
reality which is more or less unconscious. 

The idea that the symbolists have created in their symbols 
is not an arbitrary one. They have presented the condensation 
and the unconscious substrata. By this means they have made 
a test of the profound knowledge of the nature of their art. 
And it is entirely erroneous to see in them morbid impulses, 
stripped of clear intelligence. On the contrary, the fault of 
many of them is rather that their knowledge remains in the 
state of pure knowledge and the theoretician in them hampers 
the poet. This was doubtless the case with Mallarme, whose 
intelligence and lucidity were recognized by everyone who ap- 
proached him. ‘“T’o everyone of his verses,” we read a little while 
ago, “the forced himself to attach several superimposed senses.” 
His error, no doubt, lay in the fact that he forced himself, in 
that he willed too consciously to excite the involuntary and the 
subconscious, and to conform the poem to the theory. Ver- 
haeren, on the contrary, is one of the most simple, one of those 
who make the hallucinatory spontaneity of the dream appear 
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before us. He was exposed to the artistic atmosphere of his 
time but he did not assimilate anything but the vivifying part 
of it; he did not encumber himself with theories but he ap- 
proached art and life with the naive regard of genius. His 
spontaneous symbolism in everything is on this account the 
most accessible to the methods of analysis that psychology 
actually furnishes. This method, as may be foreseen, consists 
essentially in separating the condensations manifested by an 
imaginative creation, in order to discover the displacements and 
the rearrangement. To do this it is necessary to seek out for 
what ideas, to what sentiments, and to what recollections, each 
element of the condensation is attached in the psyche of the 
poet. Thus we have revealed often with a surprising clarity 
the profound psychologic meaning of the most obscure symbols. 

It is useless here to describe this method further; its prin- 
ciples are explained by the laws of imagery which we have been 
reviewing. As to its practice, it can be grasped only when 
one sees the method at work, and we shall see that in this 
study. ‘This method has one of its origins in the school of 
Freud which is not generally accepted. In this school one 
must distinguish between what is method and what is doctrine. 
Now if the doctrine, which is full of dissenting sects, could 
and should make its object the close criticism of many of its 
parts, the method, on the contrary, according to the most 
concrete data of psychology, ought not to have any difficulty 
in being admitted. 

The medical origins of our method ought not to cast a 
shadow over us. For if the analyses of the dreams or the 
fantasies of a neuropath cure, by disentangling the obscure 
affective troubles which are at the basis of the neurosis, a 
similar analysis of phantasies would reveal in the normal 
imagination, normal affectivity in the creations of a man of 
genius, his profound soul. 

It does not in any wise suppose a morbid subject as a field 
of action, before which one will place himself with the superior 
air of a doctor. This is so true that a distinguished pastor, 
Georges Berguer (G. Berguer, Quelques traits de la vie de 
Jesus, Atar, Geneva, 1919, [Some Traits in the Life of Jesus] ) 
has resolutely applied it to the person of Christ himself, without 
thinking that he committed an irreverence, 

Th. Flournoy (Une Mystique Moderne, Archives de psycho- 
logie, XV Kunfig, Geneva, 1915 [A Modern Mystic, Archives 
of Psychology]), and Ferdinand Morel (L’introversion mys- 
tique, Kundig, Geneva, 1918, [Mystic Introversion]) have 
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analyzed mystic personalities in this way. Divers foreign 
authors have applied an analogous method to art and literature 
(See the bibliography in Regis and Hesnard, o.c.). In this 
last sort of application French authors are only beginning. 
We must also cite the essay of Maeder (Maeder, Hodler, 
Rascher, Zurich, 1917) on the painter Hodler and that in which 
J. Vudoz (Roland une Symbole [Roland, a symbol] Preface 
by G. Duhamel Champion, Paris, 1920) studies the symbol 
of Roland, first in the old French epic, then in a page of 
Hugo, “The Marriage of Roland,’ a poem which seems very 
revelatory of the interior conflicts of the poet. These modest 
and still experimental beginnings are, however, rich in promise; 
they show us that we have the foundation which will build a 
psychology of art, an esthetic which may really be science, 
without, for all that, feeling the necessity of approaching art 
as a pathological case or a pretext for catalogues, without 
risking a slip into sterile erudition and without losing contact 
with life or the sense of beauty. In this there is a manifesta- 
tion of that effort of synthesis of which we were speaking, of 
that desire for mutual comprehension between art and science 
which too often have regarded each other, in these latter times, 
with a sovereign contempt, which it must be said is a little 
puerile, and would have brought a smile to the faces of Goethe 
or Vinci. 
[Translated from the French.]} 
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By Turopore SCHROEDER. 


My purpose is to give a suggestive picture of some evolu- 
tionary change in the human valuation of sex, which change 
has been a slow process from the beginning of our conscious 
thought about sex. The method will be to portray very briefly, 
and only suggestively, yet in long perspective and by means 
of the psychologic approach, the trend of past changes in 
humanity’s mental and emotional attitude toward the world in 
general and sex problems in particular. From the nature of 
this retrospective evolution, we can then achieve some concept 
of prospective psychic evolution, and of some of its goals. 
Thus some persons will be enabled to make a more ready and 
a more comfortable adjustment to the natural law of psycho- 
logic evolution, even in the realm of sex. 


A PEEP AT GENERAL EVOLUTION 


At the earliest known human stage of the psychologic aspect 
of human evolution, we find sex worship,* with its exaggerated 
feeling—estimates of the sacredness of sex. By a projection, 
a mechanism that is familiar to students of hysteria and child- 
psychology, there followed the sexualization of much of the 
universe. Later our conception of that universe was desexual- 
ized and partly secularized. The process of our intellectual 
evolution consists largely in that desexualizing and secularizing 
of our concept of the world. 

As we look back upon the psychologic aspect of the develop- 
ment of the race, it becomes more and more apparent that 
progress toward a better civilization is mainly a process away 
from the emotional valuations of immaturity; that is, a growth 
‘away from the mystical and religious modes of feeling and of 
thinking. So we travelled from the phantasies of the “book 
of genesis” to a knowledge of geology; from conceptions of 
sacred ordure and scatalogic rites,** presenting the racial stage 
of the fecal and anal erotism, to chemical fertilizers and scien- 
tific sanitation; from the conception of special creation out of 
nothing, to the doctrine of development; from nature worship 





*Howard, Clifford. Sex Worship, Wash., 1897, 166 pp. Bibliography. 
Dulaure, Jacob Anton. Die Zeugung im Glauben und Brauchen der Vélker. 
Leipzig, 1909. Translated from French: Divinités Generatrices. 

**Burke, John Gregory. Scatalogic Rites in all nations. Wash., 1891, 496 
pp. Also German translation, and earlier: Compilation of notes, etc. 
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and astrology to astronomy; from an egocentric community, 
occupying the centre of a flat earth, to a globular earth on the 
shell of which we live without divine intervention; from a geo- 
centric “universe,” specially controlled for the pious portion 
of humanity, to a law-governed heliocentric system, within a 
universe having many such systems; from heavenly signs and 
wonders to the force of gravity as a determinant of the move- 
ments of planets: from diabolic agency and witchcraft to an 
understanding of abnormal psychology; from magic and al- 
chemy to physics and chemistry; from the confusion of tongues 
at the tower of Babel, through comparative philology, to the 
psychology of symbolisms; from dead sea legends and sooth- 
sayers, to comparative mythology and scientific dream inter- 
pretation; from Leviticus to political economy and on to an 
evolutionary social psychology ; from diabolism, witchcraft and 
hysteria through faith cures, neurology and suggestive thera- 
peutics, to psycho-analysis ; from divine oracles, through higher 
criticism, to the inductive method of genetic psychology applied 
to religious beliefs.* Some few are beginning to see a con- 
tinuous development from the “fall of man” and theologic 
morality, through anthropology to an unmoral psychologic 
determinism, and its classification of personality according to 
the stage of its evolution in the desires and mental processes, 
rather than according to any standard of moral valuations. 


Cuancine ATTITUDE Towarp SEx 


Now, I propose to trace, very briefly, the process of sexual- 
ization of the world and of its later secularization, especially 
in relation to the psychologic aspect of our sexual evolution. 
At present, we are in varying stages of a similar secularization 
as to our valuations of human sexuality. Most people seem to 
be in an emotional conflict as to whether their own sex should 
be considered sacred, or satanic. This means that most of us 
have not outgrown the early, internal, “moral” conflict of 
adolescence. By looking backward and studying the trend of 
those changes, which have taken place where the change is most 
conspicuous, we may get some view of the law of the behavior 
of the forces involved therein. By a prospective application 
of the law and its tendency, we may secure a fairly accurate 
picture of a coming attitude toward sex, and adjust our lives 
more perfectly to the acceleration of that development accord- 





*All this is an attempt to summarize: White, Andrew D., History of 
the Warfare of Science with Theology. 
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ing to its own natural law, for a speedier realization of its in- 
evitable goal. By this means it will be made to appear that we 
are growing toward a secular attitude, which will sometime 
enable us to view sex-problems with unconcern for the vindi- 
cation of our past habits, our popular moral valuations or 
moral sentimentalisms, and show an exclusive concern for a 
better understanding of natural law, and the more perfect ad- 
justment to it. Thus it will be made to appear that in matters 
of sex we are growing toward the impersonal and unmoral atti- 
tude of the chemist toward his chemistry. Then sex will no 
longer be valued as being either sacred or satanic, according 
to the intensity, or morbidity of our “moral” feelings. On the 
contrary, we will then see it rather calmly, and estimate it only 
objectively according to its relationship to mental hygiene and 
to physical and social well-being. Thus in a larger evolution 
and with the aid of a group of facts generally tabooed, I will 
endeavor to show, over again, that the progress toward civili- 
zation and science, even in the matter of sex, is a process of 
secularization and de-mystification. ‘The immediate purpose 
is to suggest some of the mental mechanisms by which the rise 
of sex worship was accomplished and the processes by which 
the secularization of sex is now progressing. 


GeENEsIs oF PHALLIC WorsHIP 


As the human animal was developing into self-consciousness, 
it is but natural that the interest should first be absorbed by 
the sensations of the body. Conspicuous among these would 
be the most persistent and intense, namely, those sensuous ex- 
periences which are of a sexual tone or nature, and which later 
achieve accentuation and localization through adolescent sex- 
ual development. I therefore infer that the various manifesta- 

tions of sex presented one of the very first problems to be 
consciously dealt with for explanation—for solution. 

Elsewhere* I have offered a partial justification for the 
following conclusions, as to the origin of religion, which I can 
only restate here. In the beginning of sex consciousness, that 
is of racial adolescence, men found in the sexual apparatus and 
in its functioning, perhaps the first conscious and quite cer- 
tainly the most intense joy of their existence; the first visible 
and seemingly the most immediate condition of life; the source 





*Sankey-Jones, Nancy E. A Unique Heathen, to which is now added: 
Theodore Schroeder, on the Erotogenesis of Religion, a bibliography. Cos 
Cob, Conn., 1922. 
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of strong, conscious, emotional dependence; the first sense-per- 
ceived associate of his “highest”, his deepest, and almost his 
only hopes, longings, joys and the instrument for their real- 
ization. Aware that the sex impulse was beyond the direct and 
immediate control of his own volition, man naturally invested 
the generative organs with some sort of a psychic life of their 
own, just as later many phases of nature were similarly in- 
vested. Sexual activities, seeming to be quite beyond the con- 
trol of his own conscious will, suggested the idea of a super- 
human intelligence, resident within the reproductive organs, 
which intelligence knew and controlled them with seemingly 
perfect adjustment, as an efficient means to beneficent ends. 

Under the circumstances, it was inevitable that the solemn 
awe of sex mystery, the seeming transcendence of sex-ecstasy, 
and the predominance of a conscious dependence upon sex for 
joy and life, and combined with the supposed superhuman in- 
telligence ascribed to the sexual organs, should fuse into a 
worshipful reverence for the sexual mechanism as the original, 
intelligent, objective and seemingly ultimate source of nearly 
everything which, to primitive humans, was of supreme impor- 
tance. Thus at the very threshold of human self-consciousness, 
we find the development of phallic worship.* 

Now as then, religion, in the sense of mystical experience or 
other consciousness of a supposed union with the divine or 
super-human, offering an individualized testimony, to the in- 
errancy of any religious creed or ceremonial, is but the misin- 
terpretation of sex-ecstasy, usually not adequately recognized 
to be that. When it is consciously sexual, it still results in 
some form of apotheosis of the love passion. Religion, in this 
sense, exists in all degrees of intensity and certitude (morbid- 
ity) down to the fading-out point where sex-feeling, theory and 
conduct have become secularized. Even in those in whom the 
apotheosis of sex has faded out, there is great need for under- 
standing the significance of the process, and the value of its 
fruits. Likewise it is of importance that we increase our con- 
sciousness of the nature of this process, and of its probable 
further evolution. 


SecuLarine THE UNIVERSE 
Primitive humans, like present-day children, tend to project 





*Erotogenesis of Religion, A Bibliography by Theodore Schroeder, 
Bruno’s Chap. Book 3: 2-59; Feb., 1916. For many suggestive hints on the 
psychoanalytic approach see: Roheim, Geza, Collective Review [of recent] 
Ethnology and Folkpsychology. Intern. Journal of Psychoanalysis 3: 189- 
222; June, 1922. 
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their own feelings, thoughts and self-explanatory theories into 
their environment,—even into inanimate nature.* So came 
animism into the mind of man. In the beginning of the pro- 
cess, as during early adolescence, children tend to relate their 
sex to very much of their environment. Since the phallus prob- 
ably was the first object to be invested with a superhuman in- 
telligence, it seems likely that much of the animistic projections 
during racial adolescence is the cause of the sexualization of 
the universe." The process is one of reading into objectives, 
the mental mechanisms and valuations which had previously 
come into being, during the development of phallic worship. 

An adolescent girl of my acquaintance spoke of the small 
twig on a rubber plant as a “baby plant.” Another child tends 
to see everything in sexual pairs, for example: a “mamma 
hitching post” and a “papa hitching post.” Dr. Karl 
Abraham reminds us that in our language we still carry over 
from, or exemplify, the period of racial adolescence by the 
gender forms of speech in words applied even to inanimate 
matter. Much of myth creation corresponds to infantile con- 
ceptions of reproduction and is nothing but human procreation 
divested of its more obvious human sexuality, and projected 
over to the world as a whole.’ 

At some stage of development, primitive humans know noth- 
ing of the male contribution to the process of human reproduc- 
tion. In this stage of ignorance, an attempt to account for the 
origin of the world would easily develop such a myth as is 
recorded in the Book of Genesis. ‘Thus we develop the idea 
of a universe created out of nothing. The gods can be no wiser 
than are their creators. The feeling-value attached to such 
a myth then makes it difficult to correct, by means of the more 
recent discoveries as to nature’s processes. The victims of a 
disrupted personality sometimes find it necessary to keep their 
- myths and their cultural data in separate airtight and water- 
tight compartments. 


Worsuirinc Concrete Parts or Nature 


It was probably very long after man first attempted to ex- 
plain any part of nature, before he thought of the ultimate 





*Feuerbach Ludwig: Essence of Christianity. N. Y., 1881. 357 p. 
*Nature Worship, an Account of Phallic Worship. Privately printed, 
1891. 105 p. Dulaure, Jacob Anton. Divinités Generatrices. Paris, 1885. 


ij BF 
*Dreams and Myths, by Dr. Karl Abraham, especially at pp. 15-41. 
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problems of existence. It is therefore well to consider the 
means by which man probably transferred his worshipful atti- 
tude from the phallus to other concrete aspects of nature. 
The primitive human indulged his sexual activities in the primi- 
tive way; that is in the forest, and amid the flowers. The 
ecstatic feelings of joy, the attitude of adoration and venera- 
tion which originated in sex-ecstasies, thereby became naturally 
associated with the forests and with the flowers. With the 
transference of the feeling tones of sex-sublimity and sex- 
sacredness over to various aspects of nature, among which 
copulation took place, mankind developed the idea of sacred 
flowers, trees, and groves. Accordingly developed their worship 
as it is found among many primitive peoples.* Besides being 
associated with sex-ecstasy, the trees seemed to do that which 
was beyond the power or control of man. They seemed to 
cause the storm and to make the wind to blow, and had brought 
beneficent showers, and the nipping icy blast of winter. So 
came the feeling and its rationalization that they, too, like sex, 
should be credited with powers that were superhuman, which 
might serve at will to produce pain or pleasure for humanity. 
Accordingly propitiatory rites were invented. Nature’s forces 
furnished the material for rationalizing the projection into 
some aspects of nature, and sex supplied the extravagant emo- 
tional valuation. Worshipfulness followed. 

Also in this field do we see that the process of secularization 
has gone far, even though some still pray, as a means of regu- 
lating the weather and the crops. The trees are no longer 
sacred. The sexuality of plants and our esthetic sentimental- 
ism is now seldom a matter of super-natural manifestation ex- 
cept for a very few “nature mystics”. Our interest in forests 
has resulted in the study of the behavior of trees and of smaller 
plants, until we have developed horticulture, and a Luther Bur- 
bank, who by processes of cross fertilization and artificial 
selection is developing new fruits and flowers useful to human- 
ity. The evolution, from the sacred worship of the primitive 
man, to a Burbank, is in part a process of depriving the uni- 
verse of all mystical sexuality. All can now be viewed as a 
process of secularizing and dephallicising our mental attitude, 
by enlarging our understanding of the behavior of nature’s 
energy and of things. 





*Ferguson, James. Tree and Serpent Worship. Also: Cultus Arborum, 

a descriptive account of Phallic and Tree Worship, Bibliography. Privately 

printed. 1890. 97 p. Philpot, Mrs. J. H. The Sacred Tree. 1987. 179 p. 
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SACREDNEsS OF SEASONS 


The primitive man found in the sex function a certain kind 
of periodicity; as well as rhythm; that is, an approximate 
regularity in the recurrence of events. This periodicity 
achieved emotional importance through its seeming relation to 
sex-rhythm. Menstruation among women was one of these 
periodic relations. Birth was another. Man saw a like appear- 
ance of periodicity in the movement of the planets. The 
monthly phases of the moon; the annual phases of the seasons ; 
the seeming daily revolutions of the sun. The sacredness which 
man at first had attached to sex and to its periodicity was 
then projected into many periodic phases of nature. By the 
discovery of a crude analogy, the physical universe furnished 
the data for rationalizing the feelings attached, as a matter of 
emotional interest, to the projection of phallic worship over 
to the planets.* 

So came planet worship. The planets were personalized and 
sexualized. They were given humanly personal characteristics, 
powers, motives, and lives. The myths of the primitive man 
record many of these erotic human impulses, alleged to be at 
work in the planets. Astrology was among the earlier of man’s 
efforts to formulate the influence of the phantasy-status of 
planets, at the time of a human birth, in determining the 
destiny of the newborn. Sun worship and other planet worship 
disappeared with the secularizing process, and the larger knowl- 
edge of how things behave. However, a belief in a superhuman 
procreative intelligence which is using the energy of the sun, 
and the powers of nature in general for humanity’s good or ill, 
remains as a widespread fiction in the mind of the people. Thus 
we will seek to propitiate the gods of sunshine and rain and 
still believe in astrology. Even modern astrology is probably 
only a more ‘vaguely personified, and partly desexualized 
aspect of the prehistoric conception of the planetary divinities. 
From astrology the race proceeded still further, in the process 
of secularizing, toward modern astronomy. Now we devote 
ourselves wholly to understanding the law of the behavior of 
the planetary movements, and forget the sexual phases, valu- 
ations and analogies. We no longer ascribe intelligence to 
separate planets, and only a very few care anything about 
their alleged specialized and super-human influence upon our 
personal destiny. For some, the intelligence first ascribed to 


*Forlong, J. G. R. Rivers of Life. London. 1883. 2 vols. and chart. 
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the male organ of generation, and later believed to inhabit 
particular planets, has been once more transplanted and has 
become a purposeful divine immanence in them all, or it is a 
single omnipotent person behind and in control of nature’s 
processes. Some consider the simple psychologic trick, from 
which such monotheism arose, as the marvel of our civilization. 
Others are content to study the behavior of things in the course 
of change, and to adjust their lives as intelligently as possible 
to nature’s processes, without attempting any explanation of 
ultimate causes, or of the cause of causation. For those who 
have completely desexualized their thought and feeling about 
the universe, metaphysical theories of the “wisdom and design 
in creation” are no longer deemed either necessary or useful. 


AntmAL WorsHIP 


Next we come to consider the beginnings of animal worship. 
In the process of this projection of the sex-centered interest 
and attention of the primitive, phallic-worshiping human, he 
also transferred the extravagant valuations of human sexuality 
over to animal sexuality. Accordingly humans began to mani- 
fest a worshipful reverence toward the apparent and more 
conspicuous sexual prowess of animals. Man observed that 
between the male organ of generation and the protruding head 
of a turtle there existed a very decided similarity of appearance. 
By the extravagant importance already attached to sex, the 
primitive sex-centered mind was compelled to emphasize these 
crude but obvious resemblances, rather than the factors of dis- 
similarity existing between the two. Since sex was divine, as 
embodying and being the habitation of superhuman intelligence, 
so the turtle came to be similarly regarded. It seemed as if, 
because of this, the turtle could perform the superhuman feat 
of living under water. This helped to rationalize the result 
of projecting the apotheosized sex into animals, by supplying 
further evidence of its divine powers. So turtle worship* can 
be explained. From similarly obvious factors of the likeness 
between the snake and the phallus, a worshipful reverence also 
attached to serpents, and these also symbolized the procreative 
divinity.** Snakes also had the superhuman capacity for living 
in water. 





*Masculine cross and ancient sex worship, N. Y., 1899, p. 35. 

**Clarke, H. & Co. Stanisland Wake. Serpent and Siva Worship, N. Y. 
1877. Deane, John B. Worship of the Serpent. London. 1833. 475 p. 
Ferguson, James. Tree and Serpent Worship. Ophiolatreia. Privately 
printed, 1889. 103 p. Owen, Chas. Essay Toward a Natural History of 
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But other animals shared this last attitude of divinity, this 
superhuman power of living in a manner and in a place, where 
humans could not live. Naturally enough the sacredness and 
worship that had been previously accorded to the turtle and 
serpent, would be transferred also to fish and fish-worship* 
resulted. Among many primitive peoples we find the fish sym- 
bolizing the procreative power of the sexualized world. Such 
symbolism was facilitated by the fact that some fish, like eels, 
resembled the phallus; others, like the bass and flounders, pre- 
sented an outline crudely similar to that of the external view 
of the female genitalia.” In the growth away from fish wor- 
ship to piscatology we see again the process of desexualizing 
and of secularizing the human attitude toward fish. As we 
cease to worship, we descend from fish as a symbol of procrea- 
tive divinity down to our modern secular and practical interest 
in fish hatcheries. We have travelled from the use of fish 
for emotional ends as “spiritual food” to making them an 
item of material diet. 

As man had already come to look upon the power of repro- 
duction as the evidence of divinity, so he began to worship the 
sexual prowess of animals, wherever it seemed unusually de- 
veloped. Probably in consequence of this, developed an atti- 
tude of sacredness, and of adoration toward the bull, the goat, 
the lion and other animals and in due course many phases of 
the worship of animals* became popular cults. 


Serpents. London. 1842. Sampson, Holdin E. Message of the Sun. 
London. 1904. 100 p. Make, C. Stanisland. Serpent Worship. London. 
1883. 299 p. Wilder, Alexander. Ancient Symbolism and Serpent Worship. 
Jour. Am. Academy. v. 3 No. 10): 2-25; October, 1886. Oldham, Chas. F. 
Sun and Serpent, London 1905. 240 p. Renz, Barbara, Schlange und 
Baum als Sexualsymbole in der Volkerpsychologie. Archiv. fiir Sexual- 
forshung, 1916, V. I (No. 2). 


in water. 


*Eisler, Robert. Der Fisch als Sexualsymbol. Zeits. fiir Anwendung 
der Psychoanalyse auf die Geistesfissenschaften 3: 165-196; April, 1914, 
Scheftelowitz, I. Das Fischsymbol im Judentum und Christentum, Archiv. 
fiir Religiouswissenshaft 14: I-53; 327-392; Reviewed in: Jour. of Relig. 
Psych. 5: 129. Fishes, Flowers and Fire as Elements of Deities. London. 
1890. 97 p. Carus, Paul, The Fish as a Mystic Symbol in China and 
Japan, Open Court, 25: 385-411; July, 1911. Also: The Fish in Christianity, 
Open Court, 23: 435-441; July, 1911. Eisler, Robert, Der Fisch als Sexual- 
symbol. Imago. 3: p. 165. 


*Intern. Jour. of Psychoanalysis III: 217; As symbol of fecundity see: 
Bayley, Harold. Lost. Language of Symbolism, 2: 82. Also items cited 
under footnote 13 of this essay. 


"Wall, O. A. Sex and Sex Worship. St. Louis, 1919—Phallic Mis- 
cellanies. Privately printed. 1891. p. 5, etc 
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Now instead of looking at these animals as sacred, we keep 
them in menageries and on stock farms, and carry toward them 
a very sensible secular attitude, by trying to understand the 
conditions and processes of their development, and of their 
greater uses for us. So the packing houses of Chicago, I sup- 
pose, are the lineal evolutionary descendant of the old temples 
dedicated to the spirit of bull worship. The packing house as 
a symbol of wealth has become a new house of worship for 
many of the backward humans, who are unwilling to pay the 
price of modern church affiliation. 

As our understanding began to crowd the Gods out of the 
more commonplace living things, humanity would tend to wor- 
ship his projection of the phallic god in symbolic representa- 
tion, made in the image of the original habitat. So humanity 
began to make artificial symbols representing their sexual 
deities. So came all over the world round towers and round 
mounds which are the objective symbolization of the sexual 
deity once resident in the reproductive organs.* The traveller 
on a long journey would find by the roadside a pillar, perhaps 
of stone, and symbolizing the divinity of the male organ of 
generation. There he would stop to rest and to pray for 
strength, protection and guidance during his journey. In due 
course of time, a shelter was arranged to protect him from sun 
and storm, during the period of rest and worship. In the 
course of further evolution the shelter became a church, and 
the pillar became a church steeple. Even to this day some of 
the prehistoric sacredness of phallicism, makes many regard a 
church-building as more sacred than other buildings. For 
many centuries the church symbolized also the divine wisdom, 
the seat of sacred learning, long after its phallic origin was 
forgotten and denied.** It was the place where the few of 
brooding temperament stayed and prayed and phantasied and 
studied. Thus the church edifice itself in the process of 
secularization, became the early seat of worldly wisdom. The 
priests were the ones who, besides the wisdom of theology, had 
what little secular culture there was and the leisure to improve 





*O’Brien, J. Round Towers of Ireland. London and Calcutta. 1898. 
551 p. Phallic Objects, Monuments and Remains. Privately printed. 1889. 
76 p. Ferguson, James. Rude Stone Monuments. London. 1872. 559 p. 
Inman, Thomas. Ancient Pillars, Stones and Cairns. Liverpool. 1867. 


**Knight, Richard Payne. Discourse on the Worship of Priapus, and 
Its Connection with Mystic Theology of the Ancients. To which is now 
added an essay on the worship of the generative powers during the Middle 
Ages, in western Europe. London, Privately printed. 254 p. plus 37 
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it. They did learn to make ingenious rationalizations of their 
emotional necessities. So came dogmatic morals, dogmatic 
theology, and varieties of metaphysics. Although this learning 
of the childhood of the race was designed to perpetuate and 
enthrone the priesthood, yet this enshrined and enthroned 
piosity also became the prey of the secularizing process. The 
church, insofar as it has become secularized, has now evolved 
to the court house, the school house, the university, the lecture 
hall, usually with the steeple and its phallic symbolism and 
valuations omitted. Again, we see the process of desexualizing, 
first of our minds and then of our environment. Now we have 
attained a partial secularization of our conscious attitude of 
mind toward our political and educational problems. However, 
we are still far from being free from the process of projection, 
in virtue of which morbidly intense feelings of sexual origin 
still attach themselves to aspects of our social institutions, 
and create the morbid valuations as frequently exhibited in offi- 
cial intolerance, acclaimed with public approval. Under the 
new secularized mental process, instead of worshipful devotion, 
we study unemotionally the behavior of natural forces, to dis- 
cover the laws of their processes, 

Since the reproductive faculty in primitive man was emotion- 
ally the most important thing in his life, those who actually 
had, or who were suspected of having, capacity for artificial 
stimulation of the sexual powers, were on that account credited 
with a special influence, and as possessing the powers of Omni- 
potence. Such intimacy with the Deity, and the exercise of 
some of his powers, became an evidence of one’s superiority 
over his fellow man, of one’s qualifications for the priesthood. 
In early religious literature we find examples of it. The Bible 
tells the story of the man or woman who seemingly had passed 
the age of child-bearing and yet by Divine interposition again 
brought forth offspring. To bear a child after the supposed 
passing of the child-bearing period was conclusive proof of 
having been specially favored of Heaven, sometimes through 
the ministration of the priest. So, too, the birth of a child by 
a supposed virgin, was evidence of divine interference and 
favor.* 

Such miracles tended to the acceptance of the priest as a 
special mediator in our sexual troubles and joys. The cler- 
icals of today (in their own estimation at least) are still the 





*Heavenly Bridegrooms, by Ida C. with introduction by Theodore 
Schroeder. Alienist and Neurologist. 1915 to 1917. Reprint. 121 p. 
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special or divinely appointed guardians of the sex-morality of 
the race. From the beginning of man’s conscious speculation 
about sex, until the present hour, the regulation of our sex 
lives has been esteemed the most important concern, or most 
exciting occupation, of all priesthoods. Of course, individual 
priests and persons have their other interests, but you will us- 
ually find them ready to go from heavenly to earthly things in 
order to discuss boisterously the tremendous importance of 
somebody else’s sexual “delinquency”. So the priest who was 
thought to have revived the waning sexual divinity within any 
of us, has in the process of secularization, become a physician, 
who cares nothing about the divinity within us, but who is try- 
ing to understand the behavior of our sexual mechanisms and 
who is giving us real, secular, practical, every-day help when 
we are in trouble about sex. The physician is, in the course of 
social evolution, the secularized descendant of the priest who 
conducted the early public rites among primitive peoples. 

Since sex was “sacred” above all other human functions, it 
was right and fitting that young people should be initiated in- 
to the mysteries of sex in a sacred place, first the sacred grove 
and then the temple. Thus at times, with priestly ceremony 
and with mysterious rites, the maiden was deflowered in the 
presence of a multitude and under sacred auspices.* In mod- 
ern times the sacred temple in which sexual instruction was 
given and places where “sacred prostitution”** was being per- 
formed with pomp and ceremony, has been in part supplanted 
by medical schools where sexual science is beginning to be 
taught. In its later development, with the ascendancy of the 
ascetic aspect of the erotic conflict, another branch of this 
evolution is found in the monasteries, as we now understand 
them. 

As the process of deflowering the maid became somewhat 
democratized, humans came to view it with a more secularized 
attitude of mind, the ceremony of initiation into sex mysteries. 
During the middle ages, with the ascendancy of feudalism, the 
lords spiritual and lords temporal sometimes quarrelled to 
decide to which of them belonged the right of spending the first 
night with those brides who wished to marry within their 





*Westropp, Hodder M. Primitive Symbolism. London. 1885. 40 p. 
a mere hospitality see: Untrodden Fields of Anthropology. Paris. 1896. 
Dp. 





**Sanger, William W. History of Prostitution. p. 41.—Phallic Mis- 
cellanies. Privately printed. 1891. p. 5, etc. 
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jurisdiction.* Amid this dispute, the time came when the 
bridegroom disputed the right of both the feudal lord and the 
spiritual lord to initiate his bride into the mysteries of matri- 
mony.** ‘Thus came another step in the secularization of sex. 
Even long after the clergy had yielded up the claim of the first 
night with the bride, for a valuable consideration paid to them 
by the bridegroom, most people still think that the permission 
and blessing of the priest is essential to the morality or pro- 
priety of a sex-relation. Even to this day all religious bride- 
grooms expect to pay the priest, as in the days of “sacred 
prostitution” for their consent to the defloration of their bride. 
Without priestly permission, very many still think sexual 
relations an unpardonable sin, a repudiation of the sacredness 
of sex which had its origin in that mysticism of ignorance which 
had its earliest expression in phallic worship. However, there 
are many who have gotten far enough away from the old super- 
stitious attitude of phallic worshipers to be content with 
having their marriage contract officially witnessed by a Justice 
of the Peace. Here phallic worship has been quite secularized 
and marriage is reduced to a civil contract for property regu- 
lation. 

Even now in some backwoods district the Justice of the Peace 
feels it to be his ancient prerogative to kiss the bride after the 
ceremony. Thus, in more senses than one, the judge may ap- 
pear as the evolutionary successor of the feudal lord and spirit- 
ual lord. Here he appears to be still exacting a symbolic 
recognition of a right of defloration, now legally vested in the 
husband. It is still almost generally true, that the husband 
has the same extravagant valuation of virginity, which was the 
characteristic attitude of the deflowering priest, under phallic 
worship. The legalizing of divorce and remarriage is another 
step away from the influence of our ancestral phallic worship- 
ing superstition. Thus the secularization of the human atti- 
tude toward sex is slowly progressing, though far from being 
completed. All those who must talk in bated breath about 
the sacredness of sex and of erotic love, or who must get excited 
over some unparsonized sexual relation, even though known to 
have been actually harmless, have not become wholly emanci- 
pated from the phallic worshiper’s extravagant appraisal of 
sex, no matter what may be their avowed sexual or theological 





_*Schmidt, Karl Jus Primae Noctis, Freiburg. 395 p. Grupen, Chris- 
tian Ulrich, Uxore Thiotistica. Gottingen, 1748. 290-+p. 





**Clergy and the Honeymoon. Truthseeker. May 18, 1914. 
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creed. The mental and emotional tones, values, and processes 
involved in the present blind sentimentalism that some must 
indulge over their sexuo-moral creeds, is exactly like that 
which, in the infancy of the race, produced phallic worship. 
Even now the human attitude toward sex is often so reverential, 
as to embody all the essentials of phallic worship except its 
frank avowal. In spite of the great differences in theory and 
theology, it all evidences the same psychologic immaturity. 
Hysteria always supplies these regressive symptoms, which so 
effectively illustrate the psycho-sexual childhood of the race. 
So long as the puritan morbidity can dominate our customs, our 
psycho-neurotic moralists will perpetuate this sex-madness, 
which is erotic interest at the evolutionary level of phallic 
worshipers. 

It is one of the simplest things in the world for relatively 
unevolved persons to get confused between their immediate de- 
sires and the dispassionate appraisal of the more remote ad- 
vantage or disadvantage of immediate satisfaction. In the 
midst of their emotional conflict between irreconcilable urges, 
they are quite certain to attach great emotional values to one 
or both of the lines of irreconcilable conduct toward which they 
are impelled. Out of these extravagant emotional valuations 
of sex, we derive more or less of the extravagant moral values 
for superstitious sex-creeds and sexual ceremonials, all adhered 
to with fanatical zeal. As our desires and mental processes 
mature we approach to a relatively impersonal and unemotional 
valuation of life and of conduct. With the resultant enlarge- 
ment of our understanding of the interaction and the behavior 
of things and humans, we approach a deterministic concept of 
the human psyche. When the individual’s interests are con- 
sistently unified upon such a deterministic concept, then so- 
called moral values will have quite disappeared. Now the 
human interest will have attached itself to understanding and 
living in harmony with nature’s processes, even as to sex. 

But here an important part of nature’s process is the psy- 
chologic aspect of sex. At the later stage of development and 
secularization this psychologic aspect of the sexual process 
will include an evolutionary concept of the psychologic aspect 
of our desires and mental processes, in relation to sex. By 
the time we have unified our sexual interest upon a well de- 
veloped psycho-evolutionary concept in relation to sex, our 
“moral” values will have been outgrown, and instead our 
interest will now be attached to living in harmony with natural 
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law, all of it, and including the law of psycho-erotic evolution. 
For moral values we now substitute an evolutionary classifica- 
tion of moral creeds and of sexual behavior, quite free from 
all affect-values, at least as to the creeds and conduct of others. 
Then the secularization of our human attitude toward sex will 
have been approximately achieved, as it has been achieved in 
relation to other aspects of nature. 

This is the goal toward which we have been slowly but surely 
impelled, by the natural push of things in this universe of ours. 
The more wholesomely intelligent any human being happens to 
be, the more interest will such person attach to accelerating 
and living in harmony with the natural process of maturing 
our desires and mental mechanisms in relation to sex. In the 
same degree will there be a lessening of the valuation attached 
to any and all moral creeds concerning sex. When all moral 
valuations have been outgrown, then will sex have been com- 
pletely secularized. 
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INTERSTITIAL CELLS OF THE TESTICLES 
By Dr. Cari STERNBERG 


In the interstices between the seminal tubules of the testicles 
there are to be found varying amounts of isolated cells as well 
as cells of round, spindle-like or polygonal shape, arranged in 
small nests or cords and varying in size. They possess an 
excentrically located nucleus, which is capable of being stained 
pale, and a nuclear protoplasm, which frequently contains 
small fat granules, yellowish-brown pigment and needle-or 
rod-like crystalline formations. These peculiar cells have 
been designated as interstitial cells. Leydig was the first to 
describe them in the animal, von Koelliker in man. The ac- 
counts disagree as to the exact date of their appearance in the 
embryonic development. Some authors have seen them in very 
early stages (e. g., Winiwarter in embryos of 3cm. length), 
and others considerably later; the author himself failed seeing 
them in an embryo of 12 cm. length, while in an embryo of 28 
cm. length a large number was present. Quite recently, cells 
showing the morphologic behavior of the interstitial cells have 
been demonstrated in the epididymites (Reichel, Kyrle, Priesel), 
Previously interpreted as descendants of epithelial cells, the 
majority of modern investigators regard the interstitial cells 
as being derived from mesodermal elements, and von Koelliker 
already considered them as a special form of connective-tissue 
cells. Why this variety of cells form only in the interstitial 
tissue of the testicles has not yet been explained. Kolmer is of 
the opinion that it is due to the influence of the adjoining 
epithelium of the canaliculi—a conception which would hardly 
agree with findings made in pathologic conditions. 

Much disputed and not yet fully cleared up is the function 
of the interstitial cells. According to Plato they are trophic 
organs aiding in the spermatogenesis. In mice he observed 
migration of fat from the interstitial into Sertoli’s cells thru 
the membrane of the canaliculi—a finding not confirmed by 
Ebner, Lenhossek and other authors. 

Also Friedmann saw an important function of the interstitial 
cells in the storing of fatty nutrient materials and their con- 
veyance to the tubuli. The view of Plato and Friedmann is 
similar to that of Kyrle, who considers the interstitial cells as 
an accessory organ for the canalicular and reticular epithelium; 
he believes their function to be the induction of regenerative 
processes in the testicles, the activation and promotion of the 
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germinative portion of the testicles. A similar view is expressed 
by Stieve, who holds that the sole function of the interstitial 
cells consists in supplying the nutrient material necessary for 
the building up of the germ-cells. Other authors assign to 
these cells an absorptive (Priesel), or an absorptive-secretory 
activity (Romeis), or a detoxicating function (Kolmer). The 
majority of modern investigators are trying to answer the 
question whether an endocrine function appertains to the in- 
terstitial glands. 

Undoubtedly, the generative glands do not only produce 
spermatoblasts but influence also the development of numerous 
somatic qualities which in their totality represent the secon- 
dary sex characteristics. Owing to this activity the generative 
glands occupy a prominent position amongst the glands with 
internal secretion. 

In more recent times, since the investigations of Bouin and 
Ancel, Tandler and Gross, and especially of Steinach, this 
inner-secretory function is being ascribed to the interstitial 
glands which are designated as a special organ—as “glande 
interstitielle’—or, by Steinach, as puberty gland. This view 
is partly supported by observations made on animals, espe- 
cially such as have a cyclic rut. 

According to Stieve, the conclusions drawn from these ob- 
servations are not convincing, but instead of entering deeper 
into this hypothesis, we want to deal with the question whether 
from the behavior of the interstitial cells in men under physio- 
logic and pathologic conditions, we are able to draw conclusions 
which may throw light on their significance and function. 

In general it is to be admitted that in the normal testicles 
of a new-born child the amount of interstitial cells is smaller 
than during the middle of the embryonic development and that 
an augmentation of these cells takes place simultaneously with 
the development of the seminal tubules of the testicle. Re- 
garding the definite period of time of the most abundant de- 
velopment of the interstitial cells during the postembryonic 
life, there is no consensus of opinion; at any rate, in the normal 
testicles of an adult Leydig’s cells are always to be found, yet, 
also under normal conditions, their quantity is exposed to quite 
considerable fluctuations. And this is to be observed in a 
still higher degree under pathologic conditions. 

Hyperplasia of the interstitial cells has been observed quite 
frequently, which may be attended by the formation of large, 
circumscribed “adenomatoid” accumulations of cells. Of quite 
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frequent but not regular occurrence is to be found an augmenta- 
tion of the interstitial cells in testicular atrophies due to vari- 
ous causes. Regarding this point, Stieve has called attention 
to the fact that the study of anatomic specimens may lead to 
erroneous conclusions. 

His experiments with the testicles of the jackdaw show that 
the interstitial cells, which in the quiescent state form a coher- 
ent mass surrounding the tubuli from all sides, are forced 
asunder in the functionating state when the canaliculi are en- 
larged, and in the single anatomic specimen appear to be 
restricted to small islands. If we compute the total amount of 
the interstitial cells in proportion to the size of the organ, we 
shall find that the diminution of the interstitial cells in the 
functionating testicles is an illusion and that de facto their 
amount remains stationary during the whole course of life. In 
Stieve’s opinion, the same holds true regarding the human 
testicles. In the first line, the by far more sensitive generative 
portions of the testicles are injured by pathologic processes 
and, in contrast to the interstitial cells, they appear increased 
in size, and their numbers augmented, while in reality this 
increase is relative and the total amount of the interstitial cells 
has remained the same. On the other hand, attention must be 
called to the fact that the findings in atrophied human testicles, 
namely the previously mentioned formation of circumscribed 
accumulations of cells, indicate a local augmentation. 

We therefore would stick to the fact that normally at the 
time of the formation of the canaliculi as well as under certain 
pathologic conditions, especially in testicular atrophies, there 
takes place a real augmentation of the interstitial cells. These - 
findings furnish a strong support for the view regarding the 
interstitial cells as a trophic accessory organ of the generative 
portion, tho it appears to be strange that in atrophied testicles 
there cannot be ascertained a regular interrelated position 
between the impaired retrogressive canaliculi and the interstitial 
cells. The latter are to be found now nearer the healthy, now 
nearer the atrophied canaliculi, which show no regeneration 
whatsoever, and it is just in the region of the larger nodular 
accumulations of interstitial cells where we often note a com- 
plete absence of testicular canaliculi. It is hard to reconcile this 
fact with the conception of the interstitial cells as trophic acces- 
sory organs of the canaliculi; in such cases Kyrle is inclined 
to believe that we are dealing with abortive (“frustroese”’) 
regenerative tendencies. On the other hand, the findings in 
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atrophied testicles do certainly not indicate an endocrine 
activity of the interstitial cells. It can hardly be maintained 
that individuals with atrophied testicles present a marked 
masculine habitus. Moreover, observations have been made, 
especially by Berblinger, which show that in spite of the 
augmentation of interstitial cells in atrophied testicles, the 
male sex characteristics were only slightly marked, and, on 
the other hand, they were well preserved in cases showing a 
manifest diminution of the interstitial cells. 

The question of the ectopic testicle has attained to a great 
significance in this connection. Numerous investigations have 
shown that cryptorchic testicles, in men as well as in animals, 
differ in their anatomic structure from the normal testicles. 
The undescended testicle is as a rule considerably smaller and 
often shows—tho not always—a high degree of underdevelop- 
ment, having comparatively few, narrow canaliculi with de- 
fectively differentiated epithelium without spermatogenesis and 
with wide spaces between the single canaliculi. However, the 
number of interstitial cells is as a rule large. Bouin and Ancel 
call attention to the fact that animals with bilateral cryptor- 
chidism are as a rule sterile, while their sexual impulse and se- 
condary sex characteristics are completely normal. Analogous 
findings in humans led to the belief that cases of cryptorchidism 
presented a certain proof for the fact that the influence exer- 
cised upon the secondary sex characteristics was due to the in- 
ternal secretory effects of the interstitial glands, and Steinach 
went as far as to declare the ectopic testicle to be an “isolated 
puberty gland.” The inadmissibility of this designation is 
shown by the observations just mentioned, for in the ectopic 
testicle, canaliculi are always to be found, tho of different 
degrees of underdevelopment, and even ripe spermatozoa have 
repeatedly been found in ectopic testicles. 

On the other hand, the contents in interstitial cells are sub- 

“ject to quite considerable fluctuations. Finally, let it be em- 
phasized, that several cases of bilateral cryptorchidism in men 
have been observed which presented the Eunuchoid type. All 
the findings show that also the undescended testicle admits of 
no convincing conclusions regarding the function of the inter- 
stitial cells. Whatever has been interpreted as internal secre- 
tory activity of these cells may be accredited to the generative 
parenchyma of the undescended testicle. 

In order to obtain absolutely certain results, several inves- 
tigators exposed, experimentally, the isolated germinative por- 
tion of the testicle to severe injury or destroyed it, leaving 
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the interstitial cells intact. Bouin and Ancel ligated, unilater- 
ally or bilaterally, the ductus deferens; in other experiments 
one testicle was extirpated while on the other side the ductus 
deferens was ligated. The result consisted in an augmentation 
of the interstitial cells in adult animals. 

Sand’s experiments demonstrated that in young animals 
unilateral castration and ligature of the ductus deferens on the 
other side was followed by hypertrophy of the entire testicle; 
unless the remaining testicle has reached its full develop- 
ment, involution of the generative portion will not take place. 
The experiments of Tandler and Gross were made with the 
same object in view: after dissection of the ductus deferens in 
two roebucks, absence of spermatogenesis and augmentation of 
the interstitial tissue was demonstrated. 

As the growth of the horns took place in a perfectly normal 
manner, the assumption of an internal secretory activity of 
the interstitial cells appeared to be justified. Steinach’s ex- 
periments and his practical conclusions therefrom are too well 
known to be retold. 

The results of all these experiments were not corroborated 
by subsequent investigations. According to Kyrle, ligature of 
the ductus deferens is followed by atrophy of the testicular 
canaliculi only in those cases in which during the operation 
vessels are injured simultaneously. Tiedje, who repeated the 
experimental ligature on a larger scale arrived at quite differ- 
ent results and rejected Steinach’s conclusions. Of especial 
significance are the investigations of Simmonds, who studied 
the conditions in unilateral and bilateral occlusion of the 
spermatic ducts. In forty cases he found that the cicatricial 
occlusion of the vas deferens does not, as a rule, produce 
obliteration of the spermatogenesis; in only two cases an aug- 
mentation of the interstitial cells was demonstrated; in one of 
them there was a severe fibrosis of the testicle—a condition in 
which an augmentation of the interstitial cells may occur also 
without occlusion of the ductus deferens. 

Even after an occlusion of the ductus deferens of ten and 
more years duration no proliferation of the interstitial cells 
but a normal condition of the epithelium of the seminal tubules 
was, as a rule, to be found. All the observations tend to show 
that also the results obtained from the experiments with the 
ligature do not allow us to form any conclusions regarding an 
internal secretory activity of the interstitial cells. 

I do not want to expatiate on other experiments tending to 
effect an injury of the isolated gencrative testicular paren- 
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chyma with preservation of the interstitial cells, as has been 
tried by means of the X-rays. Stieve emphasizes that by these 
experiments the epithelium of the testicular canaliculi was 
injured, but never destroyed. 

Important information regarding the significance of the 
interstitial cells for the secondary sex characteristics was to 
be expected from a study of those cases in which the secondary 
sex characteristics show a defective development. If the intersti- 
tial cells exercise the alleged internal secretory function, there 
must be demonstrable quantitative or qualitative deviations 
from the normal state in hermaphrodites, eunuchoids and homo- 
sexual individuals. . 

Regarding the activity of the interstitial cells in the testicle 
of pseudo-hermaphrodites, numerous investigations have been 
carried out (cf., e.g., those by Winkler, Polano, Stroebe, Pick, 
Stieve, and the recent compilation by Romeir). From a study 
of these observations as well as from my own investigations it 
appears that in the majority of cases—in spite of a pronounced 
heterosexual development of the generative organs—there were 
present numerous interstitial cells showing a perfectly normal 
function, and in only a few instances there was noticed either 
an almost entire absence or at least a rather small amount of 
them. These findings as well as the study of the generative 
glands in animal hermaphrodites represent a direct refutation 
of the theory that the secondary sex characteristics are in- 
fluenced by the interstitial cells. Nor can this theory be satis- 
factorily explained by Steinach’s far-fetched assumption 
according to which pseudo-hermaphrodites possess a “herma- 
phroditic puberty gland,” of which at first one and subse- 
quently the other portion would become activated. 

Regarding the testicles of Eunuchoids there are so far com- 
_paratively few findings on hand, and these show the same re- 
sults as in my own studies, namely, that in such cases the 
interstitial cells, regarding their numbers as well as their de- 
velopment, exhibit a variety of tendencies. In some cases, 
fully developed interstitial cells are present in large numbers, 
while in other instances they are scarce and poorly (atrophic) 
developed. Also these findings furnish a strong argument 
against the assumption of an internal secretory function of the 
interstitial cells. In homosexual individuals, Steinach saw 
atrophied canaliculi, atrophied Leydig’s cells and formations 
presenting the appearance of female interstitial cells. These 
findings, however, were not corroborated by subsequent inves- 
tigations. The literature and the author’s own findings reveal 
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no atrophy of the canaliculi in homosexual individuals and 
show that their interstitial cells differ neither quantitatively 
nor qualitatively from the corresponding cells of normal indi- 
viduals. 

A comprehensive study of the numerous investigations made 
during these latter years (the transplantation experiments are 
not to be discussed here) shows that so far it has not been 
demonstrated that the secondary sex characteristics are in- 
fluenced by an internal secretory activity of the interstitial 
cells and that the overwhelming majority of the findings 
antagonize this assumption. There ain’t no such thing as a 
“puberty gland,” and as far as Steinach tries to base his 
rejuvenation experiments on this assumption, he proceeds from 
wrong premises. This does not imply a judgment regarding 
the practical value of this procedure, which must be adjudi- 
cated by experts. 

One thing is certain, namely, the interstitial cells appear at 
an early stage of embryonic development, and it is highly 
probable that they represent descendants of connective tissue 
cells. At certain stages of fetal life they are present in large 
numbers which decrease later. An augmentation of them is 
noticeable at the time of puberty. Under pathologic conditions 
we may often find the number of interstitial cells increased 
whenever there is testicular atrophy, which may be due to a 
variety of causes. All these observations would suggest their 
interpretation as being a trophic accessory organ of the 
generative parenchyma, although certain findings may not be 
easily reconcilable with this assumption. Other observations 
would indicate an absorptive-secretory activity, and we often 
encounter conditions which make the interstitial cells appear 
as representing a compensatory substitute for an extinct tes- 
ticular parenchyma; in short, the question as to the function 
of the interstitial cells, is still awaiting a conclusive answer. 
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HOW I WAS STEINACHED 
By Prorerssor M. Zztsst, M.D., Vienna 


The reason why I take part in the discussion of the at pres- 
ent so much debated question regarding the Steinach operation 
and the alleged rejuvenation resulting from it, may be stated 
as follows: I wish to report briefly about my condition follow- 
ing the operation, and right at the start I want to say that, 
with Kyrle and many others, I do not believe in Steinach’s 
theory and the conclusions thereof. Not being inclined to be 
polemical nor feeling like entering deeply into the subject, I 
am satisfied with merely presenting a brief narrative of what I 
and others have observed after the dissection of the spermatic 
cords and the ligation of the blood-vessels. In June, 1922, 
I was 69 years old. The English surgeon and urologist Thomp- 
son has stated that the man who at the age of 40 has no 
hypertrophy of the prostate will in all probability never have 
it. Being one of the victims of this so frequent senile trouble, 
I consulted the recently deceased Professor Zuckerkandl. This 
was three years ago. My body-weight being reduced at that 
time to 40 kilograms and 40 grams, as the result of a severe 
intestinal catarrh, Zuckerkandl dissuaded me from undergoing 
prostatectomy, suggesting instead an antiseptic treatment of 
the bladder. On account of my emaciation, three years ago, I 
underwent a “Mastkur” (fattening diet), as the result of 
which my weight increased 23 kilograms. Shortly before his 
lamented death, Professor Zuckerkandl having again advised 
me against the radical operation, and influenced by a book of 
Professor Haberer and the favorable results reported therein, 
I decided to have my vasa deferentia dissected. Zuckerkandl’s 
former assistant, now director protempore of the Rothschild 
Hospital, consented to perform the operation in his clinic. 
Already years ago, this operation had been in vogue for the 
alleviation of the troubles engendered by prostatic hypertrophy, 
to be later abandoned on account of the comparatively unfavor- 
able results. Impressed by Haberer’s reports and the favor- 
able result seen in one of my own cases, I made up my mind to 
submit to this harmless surgical procedure, though neither the 
director of the Rothschild Hospital, nor colleague Brik, nor 
even myself expected any considerable advantages from the 
operation. Yet the double epididymitis, caused by frequent 
catheterization, and the expectation of being enabled to do 
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without the latter, were srong inducements in favor of the 
operation, and the more so as afterwards the risky prosta- 
tectomy would be easier. The operation, performed under local 
anesthesia, in the Rothschild Hospital, was in a few days 
followed by a complete healing of the wound. So far, just 
as I and my colleagues expected, no appreciable diminution 
of the prostate has been noted, nor was there any favorable 
result as to the spontaneous emptying of the bladder. Tho 
the cutting of the seminal cords is not identical with the deep 
ligation as advised by Steinach, the result, if rejuvenation is 
the end being sought, would be the same as that following 
the Steinach procedure. 

Tho I had not expected that an essential rejuvenation would 
be affected, on the contrary, I noted that the erections, still 
quite frequent before the operation, had become more rare. 
As a matter of course, corresponding to my age, the sexual 
impulse is bound to grow gradually weaker, and just as in 
Haberer’s prostatic cases, I must confess that I have not been 
in any sense rejuvenated. It is true, I am still able to do 
quite creditable medical and literary work, and enjoy myself 
for hours reading historical books. At present I am getting 
considerable pleasure out of the task of editing and writing 
the introduction to the autobiography of a great physician. I 
also enjoy the theatre and all that goes with it, but in spite of 
all that, I can’t say that I am feeling any younger—on the 
contrary, this narrative concerning myself is most likely a 
manifestation of garrulous senility. 
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A HITHERTO UNKOWN FORM OF AZOOSPERMIA. 


The following case came under the observation of Prof. C. 
Posner (Klin. Wochenschrift, Feb. 4, 1922): A gentleman, 
aged 38 years, has lived in childless marriage for the last eight 
years. He had never been venereally diseased. A gynecologist 
submitted the wife to the, in such cases, still usual dilatation 
of the cervical canal. This proving unsuccessful, several 
authorities proposed an examination of the husband’s sperma- 
tozoa, which revealed a complete azoospermia. None had 
thought of this before, for there was no suspicious anamnesis, 
the genital organs were normal and the man’s potentia coeundi 
was unimpaired. 

All this ought to have suggested a constitutional azoosper- 
mia, that is to say, an extinction of the spermatogenesis. The 
greater was the surprise when testicular puncture showed a 
positive result. Shortly afterward the patient came under 
Posner’s observation who was in the position to confirm the 
above finding. There was a large quantity of spermatozoa, 
many of them being in a condition of great motility. The 
most careful examination revealed no abnormalities whatever, 
neither in the testicles, the prostate, the seminal vesicles, nor 
the urethra. 

Posner states that this case is not unique. In a compara- 
tively short space of time he has seen three similar cases, in 
which there was no history of venereal disease, the genital 
organs were normal and the potentia coeundi unimpaired. In 
only one case was there a moderate testicular atrophy and a 
slight diminution in the potentia coeundi, but otherwise the 
same state of affairs. On the ground of these observations, 
Posner believes he is justified in adding a new form of azoo- 
spermia. Thus far he was not able to locate the place where 
the expulsion of the spermatozoa is impeded. Palpation ex- 
cludes the testicles and epididymides; the seminal vesicles and 
the prostate appear not to be involved, the ejaculum contain- 
ing the normal secretions of these organs. Any suspicion of a 
preceding disease is absent. Posner proposes to designate the 
condition as “congenital obliterative azoospermia.” The dia- 
gnosis can only be established by means of a testicular punc- 
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ture. From the standpoint of the differential diagnosis there 
would come under consideration only the rare cases of so-called 
aspermatism in which, owing to mechanical impediments or 
spastic contractions, the ejaculum is thrown back into the 
bladder. This point might possibly be elucidated by an ex- 
amination of the urine. 

Owing to our ignorance regarding the anatomical localiza- 
tion, treatment is impossible and we are absolutely in the dark 
as to any surgical interference which, at least theoretically, 
would seem justified in cases of acquired obliterative azoo- 
spermia. But there suggests itself the attempt at artificial 
fecundation which would consist in injecting, with the aid of 
the speculum, deep into the vagina or even the uterus, a large 
quantity of fresh paracentetic testicular fluid, mixed either 
with the ejaculum itself or with a sterilized solution of sodium 
chlorid. Failures should not deter us, but, considering the 
hopelessness of any other treatment, we should try by means 
of artificial fecundation to satisfy the craving of a married 
couple for progeny. 


STERILIZATION AND SPERM IMMUNITY. 


Dr. E. Vogt (Klin. Wochenschrift, June 3, 1921) calls at- 
tention to the experiments of R. Dittler, who recently steril- 
ized female animals by parenteral administration of sperma- 
tozoa. After the fresh sperm—a quantity of from 2 to 5c.c. 
—has been injected into the auricular vein of a female rabbit, 
the spermotoxic effects are soon noted. The blood of the 
female animal agglutinates the spermatozoa, and abrogates 
their motility. The production of sterility requires several 
injections. If now a female, treated in this manner, was brought 
together with a potent male which had provided the spermo- 
antigen, no fecundation took place, not even after several copu- 
lations. In some cases sterility lasted up to four months. 
After a certain period of time the normal capability of con- 
ceiving returned. 

This seems to show that sperm immunity represents a rever- 
sible process. In another series of experiments Dittler estab- 
lished the fact that female rabbits treated with human sperma- 
tozoa preserved the normal capability of conception. In steril- 
ity produced by artificial means the generative processes are 
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not impaired; ovulation remains uninfluenced as has been 
shown by the laparotomy of experimental animals which during 
the different stages of the preparatory treatment were found 
with ova. 

All this goes to show that in animals, at least the female 
organism, can be sterilized by means of immunization, and a 
great advantage of this method is to be seen in the fact that 
sterilization produced in this manner does in no way injure the 
generative organs nor the body in general. 

If we apply to human beings the results of the aforesaid 
animal experiments, proceeding from the hypothesis that the 
female genital apparatus is able to absorb spermatozoa, it be- 
comes evident that on the basis of these studies we may be able 
to solve the problem of human sterility. Vogt thinks that 
sperm immunity may be the cause of those obscure forms of 
sterility in which local and general diseases as well as psychic 
abnormalities have been definitely excluded by thoro examina- 
tions and clinical observations on the man and the woman. It 
explains those forms of primary and secondary sterility in 
which impregnation may take place of a sudden when after 
prolonged marital separation intercourse takes place. Regular 
sexual intercourse between a married couple may result in 
absorption of the spermatozoa and the formation of spermo- 
toxins and thus prevent fecundation. Separation and conti- 
nence, the spermatoxic charging of the female body being in 
abeyance, may bring about the natural cure of a previously 
existing sterility of long duration. 

The observation that the first cohabitation very often leads 
to an immediate fecundation while, caeteris paribus, later 
cohabitations do not produce the same result, tho made long 
ago, have not yet been explained. If we accept the hypothesis 
_of sperm immunity, it appears quite natural that in a virgin 
the first cohabitation will be the most favorable in regard to 
fecundation. 

The enhancement of the capability of conceiving immediate- 
ly after the menses has previously been explained as being pure- 
ly mechanical. In recent times it has been associated with the 
relatively greater capability of being fecundated as seen in 
fresh eggs. Although this argument is quite plausible; an ex- 
planation on the basis of the above suggestions seems to be 
admissible. The period of continence due to the menses dimin- 
ishes the sperm immunity or makes it disappear entirely and 
thus the conditions favorable to conception are reinforced. 
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The sterility of prostitutes has been ascribed to syphilitic 
and gonorrheic infections, and this holds certainly true for a 
large percentage of cases while in quite a few of them the sperm 
immunity may furnish a biological explanation. 

Besides sterility, other gynecological problems may be con- 
sidered from the standpoint of experimental sperm immunity, 
if we leave out of account the generative character of the 
spermatozoa, which are highly specific, and take into consider- 
ation only their biological effects which are omnicellular. We 
may differentiate between biopositive and bionegative influ- 
ences of the spermatozoa upon the female organism. After 
marriage a hypoplastic genital apparatus may anatomically 
and functionally undergo an increase of its capacity and ma- 
ture up to a certain degree. Tho in the beginning conception 
may not take place for some time, in certain instances im- 
provement of an existing amenorrhea or dysmenorrhea is be- 
ing observed. Possibly, the albuminoid substances of the sper- 
matozoa which are absorbed, represent nothing but a stimulus 
of growth for the female generative organs, inasmuch as the 
asthenic habitus with its specifically differentiated internal 
secretions may influence those substances in a manner different 
from that of a normal constitution. ‘Thereby the immediate 
influence of the sexual act with the mechanic and nervous-re- 
flex stimulation is not necessarily eliminated. The writer wants 
to emphasize only the essential differences. The effect of the 
mechanical stimulus is but temporary and evanescent while the 
biological influence of the spermatozoa is to be regarded as 
lasting and polyvalent. 

It appears to Vogt that the obscure problem of fecundation 
is at the dawn of its solution. According to von Gruber, a 
male animal may influence not only its own young but also the 
offspring of a future copulation with another male animal. 
Von Gruber cites instances that hold true in regard to human 
beings. We may be justified in explaining this phenomenon by 
an indelible influence or to changes produced in the inmost core 
of the female generative organs which are operative during the 
entire priod of reproductivity. 

In conclusion, Vogt emphasizes that, tho hypothetical, his 
views may not be denied a certain probability and that they 
may be important for the solution of problems, such as why the 
first-born are so frequently males; the preponderance of boys 
born by older primiparae; the experimental theory of heredity ; 
the determination of offspring; the frigidity of women; the 
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significance of monogamy and polygamy, individual physiol- 
ogy, and so forth. 


LOVE AS A MALADY 


In the “Quanun,” in the section devoted to Love, Avicenna, 
the great Arabian physician, classes love under cerebral or 
mental diseases, together with somnolence, insomnia, amnesia, 
mania, hydrophobia, melancholia, and the like. After describ- 
ing the symptoms, and especially the irregularities of the 
pulse, Avicenna says: “And hereby it is possible to arrive at 
the identity of the beloved person, if the patient will not reveal 
it, such knowledge affording one means of treatment. The 
device whereby this may be effected is that many names should 
be mentioned and repeated while the finger is retained on the 
pulse, and when it becomes very irregular and almost ceases, 
one should then repeat the process. I have tried this method 
repeatedly, and have discovered the name of the beloved. [And 
so Avicenna was ahead of Freud, Jung, etc.—W. J. R.] “Then, 
in like manner, mention the streets, dwellings, arts, crafts, fam- 
ilies and countries, joining each one with the name of the be- 
loved, and all the time feeling the pulse, so that when it alters 
on the mention of any one thing several times, you will infer 
from this all particulars about the beloved as regards name, 
appearance and occupation. We have ourselves tried this 
plan, and have thereby arrived at knowledge which was valu- 
able. Then, if you can discover no cure except to unite the 
two in such wise as is sanctioned by religion and law, you will 
do this. We have seen cases where health and strength were 
completely restored and flesh regained after the patient had 
become greatly attenuated and suffered from severe chronic 
diseases and protracted accesses of fever from lack of strength 
resulting from excessive love, when he was accorded union with 
his beloved, in a very short time, so that we were astonished 
thereat and realized the subordination of nature to mental 
imaginations.” (Cited by Edward G. Browne: “Arabian 
Medicine.” 


WHEN DOES MAN’S SEXUAL POWER DECLINE? 


It is often said that a train of phenomena takes place in 
man between sixty and seventy in many ways comparable 
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with the menopause in women. Leonard Williams, in an 
article on “The Interstitial Gland” (Brit. M. J., May 27, 
1922) says he has never been able to support this view. It is 
true that in most men the copulative and reproductive capacity 
begins in that decade sensibly to decline and ultimately to 
peter out. There are on record outstanding instances of men 
who have retained a large measure of sexual power well into 
the following decade, but no one except the biographer of 
Sarah has ever recorded a case of a woman who has repro- 
duced her kind at such an advanced age. There is no reason 
why a man should lose his copulative and reproductive power 
so long as his gonads retain their efficiency, and this efficiency 
usually becomes impaired about the sixties because of the 
accumulation of poisons in the system. Certain poisons— 
alcohol and tuberculosis, two out of many— cause an atrophy 
of the seminal tubules and an hypertrophy of the interstitial 
glands. It is more than likely that the interstitial hyper- 
trophy represents an endeavor on the part of these glands to 
repel a chronic toxemia. 'The hypertrophy succeeds for a 
time in supplying the extra quantity of necessary antidote, 
but at last, overwhelmed by the strength of the invader, the 
gland succumbs. We sce this train of events so often in the 
case of the thyroid—the goitrous cretin, for example—that 
it seems reasonable to offer the same explanation in the case 
of the interstitial gland. Then there is the senile hypertrophy 
of the closely associated prostate to account for. It is hardly 
possible to doubt that this too is an antitoxic gland and that 
its gradual enlargement with advancing years is due to the 
constant endeavor to prevail in the unequal combat against 
lethal poisons introduced from without. 

The removal of the gland has been shown to be followed at 
no very long intervals by symptoms which go far to support 
this view. Now, what are these toxins which the endocrine 
system is at such pains to naturalize and nullify? The writer 
reminds us that man is the only animal who cooks his food. 
Cooking destroys the vitamins, and vitamins are to endocrines 
what endocrines are to the economy. The kindly fruits of 
the earth are relegated to a back seat, and until we see light 
in this respect while it is yet day we shall continue to poison 
our endocrines and to pass ignobly into nothingness with our 
allotted tasks but partially accomplished. 
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A STUDY OF SEVENTY-FIVE UNMARRIED 
MOTHERS. 


In making a study of seventy-five young women patients 
in the Veil Hospitals, Kansas City, Mo., during the last three 
months of 1921, Mrs. C. M. Janes (The Am. Med, Press— 
June, 1922) groups them under two headings. 

Girls with strong emotions developed early, realization and 
understanding of sex coming after pregnancy. 

Young women advanced in education with mental realiza- 
tion of sex who, from monotony of virtue with stress of feel- 
ing, or love with promise of marriage, yield. 

None of the girls or young women considered in this study 
was abnormal in the general acceptance of the term. Their 
ages ranged from sixteen to twenty-three years. All were 
capable of self-analysis and the types were varied—from girls 
still in the grade schools to women of brilliancy and high social 
standing. Many were from the best families. In 75 per cent., 
at least, there was no premeditation of moral recklessness, in- 
tentional physical license or mental crisis to which could be at- 
tributed the sex error. Analyzing the chief forces responsible, 
the writer found several contributory factors, such as promise 
of marriage; a previous familiarity which often paves the 
way, or close intimacy with others who are having sexual ex- 
periences ; love of attention as a reaction against loneliness, 
or the exhilaration of sympathy after periods of unhappiness ; 
sexual hunger during the period of adolescence. 

The writer asks: “Are we sure of the accuracy of our word 
morality, when we call this result of nature’s untaught awaken- 
ing sin; or that we permit young girls upon the slippery ground 
of sex temptation, and then brand them and their innocent 
babies as outcasts?” 

From the study of feminine characteristics based on the 
lives of these and many hundred other young women patients 
in the Veil Hospital, the writer concludes that young women 
of all types may not be able to resist sexual temptation. Even 
frigidity cannot be counted upon. As sexual feeling is indi- 
vidual, an unknown quality, no one can say what may happen 
when the right personality meets the right opportunity. With- 
out minimizing the value of knowledge, the writer thinks it 
is of little value in itself against the strongest instinct. As 
methods of safeguarding the young she suggests greater vigil- 
ance on the part of parents and others responsible; close 
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supervision in shops and factories, separate schools for boys 
and girls; competent tactful chaperonage. 


RECOMMENDATION OF EARLY TRIAL MARRIAGE. 


In view of the necessity of conjugal reciprocity of rights 
and duties for personal development and of mutual affection 
and respect for enduring monogamy, sexual choice becomes a 
very important matter, a matter needing mature judgment 
and therefore preclusive of very early marriage. If young 
people were more carefully and reasonably educated for the 
functions of marriage and parenthood they could undoubtedly 
be fitted at an earlier age than they are now for the exercise 
of these functions. An abiding argument against early mar- 
riage lies, however, in the difference of sexual choice at dif- 
ferent ages. When sexual choice resulting in sexual inter- 
course and child bearing occurs after maturity, mental and 
moral traits are more apt than merely physical traits to influ- 
ence the choice and therefore, according to the laws of sexual 
selection, to be propagated in the offspring. Moreover, the de- 
velopment of these traits in the parents enables them to pro- 
vide more carefully for their children than immature parents, 
Here we are face to face with what is perhaps the most diffi- 
cult task and what promises to become one of the most puz- 
zling problems of current morality. Hitherto in almost all 
societies late marriage has either been accompanied by a lack 
of chastity before marriage on the part of the youth of both 
sexes or, where female chastity is valued, by the lack of chastity 
on the part of males with the growth of the prostitute class. 


If we desire monogamy we must condemn prostitution, but 
we must necessarily condemn male as well as female prostitutes. 
If, on the other hand, we do not condemn promiscuity in men, 
it must be on the ground that their sexuality is radically un- 
adapted to monogamy, and that monogamy must not and 
should not discriminate against the women that are necessary 
to the gratification of men’s polygynous instincts. If the social 
stigma were taken off the prostitute, if she were no longer a 
segregated person, prostitution might then become, in the 
sense of division of labor, more consistent with a democratic 
point of view . 
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We have given late marriage and the passing of prostitution 
two alternatives: the requiring of absolute chastity in both 
sexes until marriage or the toleration of freedom of sexual 
intercourse on the part of the unmarried of both sexes before 
marriage, i.e., before the birth of offspring. In this event 
condemnation of sex license would have a different emphasis 
from that at present. Sexual intercourse would not be of 
itself disparaged or condemned, it would be disapproved of if 
indulged in at the expense of health or of emotional or in- 
tellectual activities in oneself or in others. As a matter of 
fact, truly monogamous relations seem to be those most con- 
ducive to emotional or intellectual development and to health, 
so that, quite apart from the question of prostitution, prom- 
iscuity is not desirable or even tolerable. It would therefore 
seem well from this point of view to encourage early trial 
marriage, the relation to be entered into with a view to per- 
manency, but with the privilege of breaking it if proved un- 
successful and in the absence of offspring, without suffering 
any great degree of public condemnation.—Elsie Clews Par- 
sons: The Old-fashioned Woman. 


HAVE CHILDREN VOLUPTUOUS FEELINGS DURING 
THE ACT OF BEING RAPED? 


This question is raised by Dr. James Brock, former City 
obstetrician of St. Petersburg, Russia (Vierteljahrschrift fur 
gerichtliche Medizin und offentliches Sanitatswesen. Berlin, 
Oct., 1921). The question seems to be futile, or at least of 
purely academic interest. However, the writer shows that we 
are dealing here with a problem of an eminently practical 
- significance. The question seems to contain a contradiction. 
Do the words “rape” and “child” not exclude one another? 
“Rape” means the consummation of coitus, which in children 
owing to the narrowness of their genitals, is impossible and 
therefore this crime is usually designated as “violation.” If 
notwithstanding the writer uses the word rape he wants to 
indicate that we are dealing with cases in which an immissio 
penis, or at least a violent attempt at it, has taken place. 
This will always cause frightful injuries to the genitals, lacer- 
ations of the perineum, the vagina and the adjacent structures, 
Altho it is a well known and quite understandable fact that 
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manipulations with the genitals will excite voluptuous feelings 
in children, if girls under ten years of age are sexually abused 
we are unwilling to admit that in these unfortunate victims the 
above-mentioned injuries may be accompanied by voluptuous 
sensations and that the latter may even be felt more keenly than 
the pain. A medical expert, suddenly confronted by this ques- 
tion, might easily draw false conclusions and exercise an entire- 
ly wrong influence on the judicial decision. In this fact lies 
the practical significance of the question under consideration 
which becomes comprehensible by the study of the following 
two cases which came under the writer’s personal observation. 

On April 2, 1902, he was entrusted with the examination of 
the girl Prasskwiga M., aged five years. ‘Two days previously, 
after being raped, she had been admitted to the children’s 
hospital with symptoms of peritonitis. The perineum was 
lacerated as far as the rectum, and so was the posterior vaginal 
wall so that here the rectum shimmered thru. Asked whether 
she had felt any violent pains during the act, the child 
answered: ‘Yes, at first, but then nitschewo.” The little 
patient uttered this classical Russian word “nitschewo” with an 
expression which clearly showed that the feeling following the 
pain was quite agreeable and that during the act she experi- 
enced voluptuous sensations. Dumbfounded at this answer 
the writer and the examining judge looked at one another and 
then with deep pity at the unfortunate little girl. 

Still more pronounced was the association of pain and 
voluptuous sensation in the following case. On September 20, 
1905, the merchant Swan Llow, of St. Petersburg, while pass- 
ing by a building plot, was told by children, who were playing 
in the street, that three men had carried a girl to a nearby 
empty building and that these men had threatened the children 
with knives when they attempted to follow them. Accompanied 
by the laborer Dergatschew, Llow went to that building and 
looking thru a window he saw lying on the floor a young man 
who apparently was committing the sexual act with a female 
person. Upon Llow’s call, the fellow turned toward the wall; 
and then a little girl got up and, weeping and at the same 
time laughing, ran towards the window. She told Llow she 
had been forcibly taken to the house and threatened she would 
be cut to pieces if she made an outcry. The fellow caught by 
Llow was a peasant, nineteen years old, and the other miscreant 
was seventeen years old. Both were convicted for rape and got 
the full limit of the law. The third accomplice escaped. 
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The examination of the girl, Eugenie R., eight years old 
(age confirmed by the certificate of baptism), disclosed the 
following state of affairs: Scratches on the back and the lower 
extremities ; laceration of the perineum; mucosa of the vaginal 
orifice deep red; hymen annular and lacerated at the posterior 
commissure ; the edges of the lacerations and surrounding parts 
deep red. In his report the writer declared the girl had been 
deflowered altho a complete immissio penis had not taken place. 
The depositions of the witnesses are interesting. Llow stated 
the little girl had been “weeping and laughing” when she ran 
towards him telling him what had happened. The laborer 
Dergatschew said literally: ‘Upon me she made the impression 
of a homeless street-walker to whom the whole affair was noth- 
ing unusual. She appeared not in the least frightened.” Quite 
strange was the behavior of the policeman who had seen the 
little girl in the station and then brought her to the house of 
her mother. When asked whether he recognized in Eugenie R. 
the same little girl whom he had seen on September 20, last year, 
he shrugged his shoulders and showed plainly that quite an- 
other person had been fixed in his memory instead of the modest, 
timid little girl he saw sitting in the court-room. At this 
juncture one of the jurors fired the question at the writer: 
“Do you think children experience any voluptuous sensations 
during the act of being ravished?” Thereupon little Eugenie 
on being asked whether she had felt violent pains during the 
act, answered: “Yes, at first, but then nitschewo.” The writer 
informed the court about the 5-years old Prasskowja M., and 
the judge, being the same as in the former case, was able to 
corroborate the writer’s statement. 

Both cases show that children during the act, and even if 
severely injured, experience voluptuous sensations which may 
stifle the pains and will influence the behavior of the victims. 
In conclusion the writer sounds a note of warning that the 
abnormal behavior of ravished girls should not induce judges 
to jump at wrong conclusions regarding the character of these 
unfortunate victims. 


IS THERE AN INNATE HORROR OF INCEST? 


According to Iwan Bloch, in exceptional cases only does 
incest—sexual intercourse between those nearly related by 
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blood, either in the same generation, as between brother and 
sister, or in the ascending and descending line—depend upon 
pathological causes. The origin of the dread and horror in- 
spired by incest remains—as G. Schmoller (“Elements of Gen- 
eral Political Economy” I. 1901) expresses it, “a moot 
question of historical research.” Within historical times and 
among savage peoples, incestuous intercourse was permitted 
and widely diffused. It may be that racial hygienic experience 
regarding the effects of this habit led to the recognition of the 
fact that incest must be forbidden. 

At the present day, incest often occurs as the result of 
chance associations, in alcoholic intoxication, in consequence 
of close domestic intimacy in small dwellings, in the absence 
of other opportunity for sexual intercourse. In certain classes 
of the population we observe a complete absence of any con- 
ception of the immorality of incest. 

Remarkable is the tendency to incestuous unions in certain 
epochs—as, for example, in the period of the French Rococco, 
when it was introduced by suggestion on a large scale and 
manifested itself with alarming frequency. According to 
Theodore Mundt (“Paris During the Second Empire.” 1867), 
it apppears that the French nature is not repelled to the same 
degree as the German by the idea of sexual union between 
those nearly related by blood. Eugene Sue relates (“Mys- 
teries of Paris”) that among the lowest strata of the popula- 
tion fathers often have relations with their own daughters. 
But such things happen also in Germany. Dr. Kersten (Archiv 
f. Kriminal Anthropologie, 1904) reports the case of a stone- 
mason who, in intercourse with his step-daughter, procreated 
a daughter of his own, and when the latter was thirteen years 
of age he had sexual relations with her. Forel informs us 
that incest is common in Switzerland, especially among the 
inhabitants of isolated mountain chalets. He reports a few 
typical and genuine examples of incest giving rise to penal 
action. The first was that of a drunken and brutal husband 
who persecuted his wife with excessive coitus. The wife gave 
him her own daughter to satisfy his violence. The other case 
is that of an inebriate woman who induced her own son, aged 
seventeen years, to have relations with her. Infuriated with 
the idea that his mother had made him her lover, he murdered 
her one day when he was drunk. Condemned as the murderer 
of his mother, this man conducted himself in prison in a model 
manner. 
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In a family composed exclusively of imbeciles and psycho- 
paths, some of whom were put under Forel’s care for treat- 
ment, incest was practised among nearly all of them: between 
father and daughters; between mother and sons, and between 
brothers and sisters. From this case Forel believes it justi- 
fiable to draw the conclusion that incest is not the cause but 
the effect of mental disorders. This does not mean that the 
offspring of such unions are not slightly tainted by the mere 
fact of such concentrated incest, but these cases are compar- 
atively so rare that they do not contribute to any appreciable 
extent in causing degeneration of the race. 

Among many Indian tribes of Central America incest is 
said to be always practised when the eldest daughter accom- 
panies the father for a few days into the mountains, in order 
to prepare his maize bread for him. 

Differing from Westermarck, A. H. Huth (“The Marriage 
of Near Kin”) is of the opinion that there is no “natural 
horror” of incest implanted in the human race, or it would 
never have been habitual among any great number of people, 
as it was among the Persians, Egyptians, Greeks and other 
nations. If the horror of incest were innate, it would be as 
universal as the passions, whereas there was no horror until 
relationship became more settled. We must therefore attribute 
the dislike which unquestionably exists among the greater num- 
ber of people to marriage with near kin, to the practice of 
seizing wives from a foreign community, which made it seem 
cowardly for a young man to take a girl to wife in any other 
way. But altho this is sufficient to account for the prohibition 
of intermarriage between relatives in the third degree and 
beyond, it hardly accounts for the almost universal prohibition 
of marriage in the direct ascending or descending line, which 
we find in force even among endogamous tribes. In these there 
is apparently no reason why a father should not marry his 
daughter, if it is true that there is no natural horror of incest 
in any degree. A father would regard his daughter as a slave, 
and hence add her to his harem without more ado, were he 
not withheld by some feeling hitherto unexplained. That this 
feeling is an “innate horror” in the generally understood mean- 
ing of innate is hardly possible, since it is not universal and 
does not exist among animals. Ovid, altho he had a great 
horror of incest, is yet at a loss to see why such marriages 
should be forbidden, and cites the very case of animals to show 
that they are not forbidden by nature. (Metamorph., X.II. 
323-331). 
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If there be really an innate horror of incest it ought to show 
itself intuitively when persons are ignorant of any relation- 
ship. But it does not. Selim Pasha unwittingly married his 
sister, like himself a Circassian slave. Selim had risen to rank 
and wealth, and only found out by chance that his slave-wife 
was his sister. (Martineau: “Eastern Life.”) 

Boccaccio tells a story of two men, Giannone and Minghino, 
who fell in love with the same girl. The one tries to carry 
her off; the other stops him; both are arrested; and then 
it is discovered that the girl is the sister of Giannone, and 
Minghino marries her. 

Defoe makes Moll Flanders unwittingly marry her brother. 
Goethe makes Mignon the offspring of a brother and a sister, 
who were ignorant of any relationship existing between them. 
Moliere makes a brother fall in love with his sister, and it is 
only when he finds out his relationship that he becomes in- 
different to her. (In Wagner’s “The Valkyrie” the lovers, 
Siegmund and Sieglinde, are brother and sister.—S, A. T.) 

These are only fictions, it is true; but observers like Moliere 
and Goethe, whose business was to mirror nature, are not 
likely to harp upon improbability. Moreover, we have abun- 
dant evidence in the canons enacted again and again for its 
prevention, even in civilized man, sufficient to prevent it in the 
presence of a moderate amount of temptation. 


THE LEGAL STATUS OF THE HOMOSEXUAL 


Shall a man be punished for having red hair? If not, why 
punish him for being homosexual? Leonard Williams points 
out that homosexuality may depend on conditions for which 
the victim is not responsible and the results of which he can- 
not prevent or even modify, and says: 

“I am entirely of the opinion, suggested rather than ex- 
pressed in a recent lecture by my friend, Julian Huxley—name- 
ly, that the present law on the subject requires revision. Re- 
garded in the light of pure physiology, it is no more reasonable 
to punish a man for being homosexual than it would be to 
punish him for having red hair. Both of these things are 
burdens cast upon him by forces over which he has no sort of 
control, nor can he alter or even modify them by any effort of 
the will. It is high time that the members of our profession 
expressed strong and clear views on this question. Let us 
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remember that it is not so very long ago that people were tor- 
tured for being insane, and that it was a great-hearted French 
physician, Philippe Pinel, who died in 1826, who, at the risk of 
his own life and liberty insisted upon humane reforms which 
were afterward generally adopted.”—Brit. M. J. May 27, 1922. 

Williams’ suggestions, however, simply raises questions as 
to how far a person should be required to control a supposedly 
overpowering instinct, and how far the prospect of punishment 
in event of default will serve as a stimulus to self-control; and 
these questions are unanswerable except as they may be an- 
swered in a practical way, in the light of experience. The 
forces of impulsion and self-control cannot be measured and 
weighed, the one against the other; they. vary to almost un- 
limited degrees in different persons, and vary widely even in the 
same persons, with age, experience, observation and bodily and 
mental vigor. The best that we can do is to express the experi- 
ence and judgment of mankind in customs and laws, having 
in mind, always, the welfare of the race. Undoubtedly, until our 
vision becomes infinite, injustice will occasionally be done and 
the innocent will suffer; but this is the penalty to which we are 
all exposed by reason of our human frailty. 

For that class of offenders against our standards of morality 
and law who may be utterly unable to control its conduct, the 
situation, as outlined by Williams, has opened interesting possi- 
bilities. From a social standpoint it is impossible to consider 
such cases “in the light of pure physiology alone” (and this 
is all Williams professes to have done), but they must be con- 
sidered in the light of social conditions also. Certainly present 
practice is unsatisfactory, which views all homosexual acts 
simply from the standpoint of criminal law; for it does no good 
to the offender, and but little good to society, to undertake to 
dispose of a homosexual offense by the exaction of a fine or 
by imprisonment for a longer or a shorter time. Such a pro- 
ceeding simply does not dispose of the case at all. On regaining 
his freedom, the offender sooner or later repeats his offense, is 
again punished, and again set free to offend again—and so the 
matter goes on. If society is to be protected, and if youth is 
to be guarded against the blandishments and the seduction of 
incurable and irresponsible homosexual persons, there would 
seem to be but one course open—incarceration and institutional 
care. 

The parallel drawn by Williams between homosexuality and 
insanity seems well drawn. The difficulty in one case, as in the 
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other, lies in the determination in each instance as to whether 
the failure of the individual to conform to the standards set 
by society is due to his inability to conform rather than to his 
unwillingness to do so. In the one case, as in the other, if it is 
determined that asocial or antisocial conduct is due to the 
absence of the power of intelligent self-control, then unless 
some sort of guardianship outside the walls of an institution 
may be found sufficient for the protection of society, the un- 
fortunate victim must be incarcerated, not as a punishment 
but simply for the protection of the community and the preser- 
vation of our social standards.—J. A. M. A. 


TESTIMONY AS TO VENEREAL DISEASE IN RAPE 
CASE 


(Riley v. State (Ga.), 111 S. E. R. 729) 


The Supreme Court of Georgia, in affirming a judgment of 
conviction of defendent. Riley, says that, on the issue as to 
whether he had had sexual intercourse with the female child 
alleged, a physician testified to the effect that, at a stated time, 
about seven months prior to the alleged criminal act, he had 
treated the accused for a particular venereal disease. That 
testimony was relevant in connection with other evidence tend- 
ing to show that the child developed that disease within 
about seven days after the alleged criminal act; that the alleged 
disease was usually communicated from one person to another 
by sexual intercourse, and that, when communicated, it usually 
manifested itself within a period of from three to ten days after 
the act. The fact that another physician testified that, shortly 
after the offense was alleged to have been committed, he made 
several examinations of the accused, and that, in his opinion, 
the latter was not infected with the disease, would not render 
the testimony of the first physician inadmissible. It would 
make a conflict of evidence, going to the credibility of the wit- 
nesses or the evidential value of their respective opinions, but 
would not go to the admissibility of the evidence of either.— 
J. A. M. A. 


End of Number 1, Volume I of the Journal of Sexology and 
Psychanalysis. 
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ARE THERE STRICTLY MONOGAMOUS MEN? 


In his book, “Tramping on Life,” Harry Kemp tells in his 
whimsical manner of a lecture which Miss Emma Goldman de- 
livered in the university town where he was a student. 

The lecture was on sex, and naturally the hall was jammed to 
the doors. She spoke against the double standard, but of course 
she did not demand that men should be as chaste up to their 
marriage as they want women to be. On the contrary, she de- 
manded that women should be as free in their sexual life as men 
are. And she expressed her doubt that there was a single man in 
the audience who had no relations prior to his marriage. Here 
are the exact words, as reported by Harry Kemp: 

“T doubt if there is a solitary man in this audience, a married 
man, who has not had pre-marital intercourse with women. Yes, 
I think I can safely say that there is not one married man who 
can honestly claim that he came to his wife in that same physical 
purity that he required of her.” 

There was a professor in the audience. He leaped to his feet 
in a fury. In deep indignation he shouted, “Here is one,” for- 
getting in his anger the audience, most of whom knew him. 

There followed an uproar such as the author never saw before 
or since. The students howled with joy, Miss Goldman choked 
with laughter. After the noise subsided, Emma Goldman became 
serious, and this is what she said: 

“T don’t know who you are,” she called out, “but I’ll take 
chances in telling you that you are a liar.” 

Of course the boys were in high glee, they hooted and catcalled, 
and Emma Goldman laughed until the tears streamed down her 
face. 

I am referring to this incident, because it illustrates beautifully 
the dogmatism of the average human being, which I have occasion 
to criticize so often. Because Emma Goldman and her male 
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friends lived a free sexual life and both preached and practiced 
promiscuity, therefore she could not imagine that there were 
people who lived a strictly monogamous life. 

And yet no fact is more firmly established than this. I have 
had hundreds and hundreds of patients who had no sexual rela- 
tions whatsoever up to the day of their marriage, who were liter- 
ally as chaste as their wives. And I have no doubt that in this 
country there are millions of men who never had relations with 
any other women except their wives. In fact, in the smaller 
American towns it is not the exception but rather the rule for 
men to get married without having had any sex experience. And 
a strictly monogamous husband is not a rare exception in this 
country. The case is different in the central European and Latin 
countries. That the men may have had desires for other women, 
that they may have hankered for polygamous experiences, may 
be granted. But we all agree that nobody can be held responsible 
for his feelings. Feelings and thoughts come unbidden. It is 
actions that count. 


Woda Ry 


DREAM INTERPRETATION RUN MAD 


I have read many ridiculous, far-fetched, absurd interpretations 
of dreams. But I believe that the palm for ridiculousness, far- 
fetchedness and absurdity in dream interpretations belongs to 
Dr. Wilhelm Stekel, whose “The Language of the Dream,” (trans- 
lated into English under the more alluring title “Sex and 
Dreams”) I have just finished reading. 

It is not a pleasant thing to attack a man, to say plainly that 
you suspect his bona fides both in the dreams and in their inter- 
pretation; but it cannot be helped. Humanity’s dearest possession 
is Reason. Its only hope is in Reason. Humanity will not get 
out from its mire of misery, poverty and hatred until it learns to 
reason clearly, logically, to judge sanely, and to demand proofs 
for all statements and beliefs. And I consider a man who be- 
fuddles the minds of the people, who increases the darkness in 
which humanity is groping is a greater enemy than he who robs 
the people of their money, of the fruits of their labor. Hence 
my great antagonism toward newspaper editors, militarists, certain 
species of clerical gentlemen, spiritualists, theosophists, Christian 
Scientists, chiropractors, Abramites and psychoanalysts. 

I believe that some psychoanalysts have done as much damage 
in upsetting, in muddling up people’s minds as any of the gentle- 
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men of the other categories, and of all the muddlers, Dr. 
Stekel is the very worst; certainly one of the very worst. His 
interpretation of dreams is simply outrageous. Without rhyme 
or reason, he makes assertions for which no excuse can be given 
for which no scintilla of proof can be offered. 

I am strongly tempted to take every one of his dreams in his 
book, reprint the dream and his interpretation in their entirety and 
show the utter disingenuousness, the ridiculous, far fetched dis- 
tortion, nay, the dishonesty of the whole business. But as this 
would necesitate a book twice as large as Dr. Stekel’s, I cannot 
attempt the task here. I may undertake it some time. Here I 
will have to limit myself to a few examples. 

Let us take Dream 52.—Charles came, and offered me some 
cigarettes in a box, but I did not take any as it was forenoon and 
I had no deswe to smoke. 

Evidently a very simple dream; most likely a reproduction of a 
real event. Austrian ladies do smoke a good many cigarettes, they 
are often offered cigarettes by their gentleman friends. And 
many people dislike smoking in the forenoon. But what does 
Stekel make out of the dream? 


According to Stekel, that dream proves that the woman 1s a 
homo-sexual. Why? Because a cigarette is the symbol of the 
male sexual organ. And as she refused to take it, it proves that 
she denies her female tendencies; that she does not want to have 
anything to do with men; that she is a homosexual. 

And so it is in every other dream. Every object dreamed of is 
made to stand for the genital organs, either male or female, or 
both. As Stekel says: “In the dream anything oblong may repre- 
sent the penis and anything round may stand for the vagina.” But 
as dreams often go by contraries, anything oblong may represent 
the female and anything round the male. Or anything whatever 
may represent both. According to Stekel there is not a single 
dream that is not a sex dream. On page 49 he says: “It is not 
possible to give an account of a dream analysis without touching 
on eroticism. There is, in fact, no anerotic dream.” 

But not only that; practically every dream is bi-sexual, and has 
incest fantasies and goes down as far as infancy. We also must 
remember that “in every dream the thought of death is also 
woven in.” “There is no dream that does not contain an adum- 
bration of death,” says Stekel. 

Dream 27, A woman patient tells Dr. Stekel the following 
dream: “A little, old, ugly woman chases me around the table; 
I am afraid and wake up with fear.” 
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Without any rhyme or reason, without any proof or plausible 
explanation why, Dr. Stekel tells us that the old, ugly woman 
stands for a big, attractive young man. Why? Suppose that 
patient had dreamed that she was pursued by a nice, attractive 
young man. Would Dr. Stekel have distorted that dream so as 
to make the young man be symbolic of an ugly, old woman? Oh, 
no. That would spoil the dream. It would spoil the erotic feature 
of it. 

And so we are in a chaotic condition. Whenever it suits the 
psychoanalyst he takes the dream as it stands. When it doesn’t 
suit him, he turns it around, changes it about, chops off a piece 
here, adds another piece there. In short, he does with the dream 
whatever he pleases, and then dares to tell us that the dream is 
of deep significance and represents the true inner character of 
the dreamer. . 

The patient says further, that the old woman in the dream 
tears off her blouse and wants to stick her hand between the breasts- 
“This,” says Dr. Stekel, “would be a procedure wholly illogical 
on the part of an old woman but perfectly intelligible on the part 
of a young man in the same situation, which really pictures a rape 
phantasy.” But this is not enough. As dreams mean the oppo- 
site of what they are, being pursued may really mean pursuing, 
and therefore the dream may also mean that “she struggles with 
a wish to run after a big man.” But why should she want to tear 
open the man’s waistcoat? ‘“Here,’ Stekel tells us, “we learn 
another dream process, the so-called transposition from below. 
In many dreams what takes place below is represented above and 
reversely. That is an extraordinarily common form of dream 
distortion. . . . Applying the principle of transposition from be- 
low above we arrive at the wish to act aggressively and tear apart 
a man’s trousers.” 

If you think that that is enough you are mistaken. That dream 
also signifies that she fears her mother. But, if the little, old, 
ugly woman stands for her mother, why was it necessary to bring 
in the big, attractive, young man? But you might as well expect 
logic and commonsense in Stekel as in a lunatic in a padded cell. 
Yes, the little, old, ugly woman stands also for the patient’s mother. 
“She fears the mother. She has homosexual leanings and wishes 
the assault which, moreover, signifies a question about her mother- 
hood. For the woman is sterile. She will never have milk in her 
breast. And now we arrive at the most significant meaning. She 
wishes to be again with the mother and lie at the nurse’s breast. 
The grip on the breasts is the first pleasurable contact of infancy. 
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The dream thus plays upon various motives. More than that. 
The old woman who seizes her at the heart is the symbol of death. 
An ancient symbol. Every fear is also a fear of death. In fact, 
in roundabout ways,—always the fear of death!” 

And all this because a patient whose stomach may have been 
out of order happened to dream that she was chased by a woman 
around the table! 

Havelock Ellis tells us to beware of too complete, too well- 
rounded dreams. Many of Stekel’s dreams are of that character. 
And I cannot help being suspicious of them. 

The Assembly Dream (No. 22) is one of such dreams. It is 
too long to be reproduced here in its entirety. Dll do it some other 
time. I’ll reproduce here only a part of it. 

Great uproar in the Assembly House. The Emperor is also 
present. Thousands of people below, awaiting the Emperor's de- 
parture. It is evening and the Assembly House square is illum- 
inated fairy-like for the occasion. Three figures stand watch in 
front of the main entrance. In the middle stands a gigantic figure 
dressed as the iron man, a blinding white light emanating from 
him. At the right and at the left each a figure similarly clad in 
golden attire. These two are very quiet, almost motionless, but 
the iron man is nervous. 

Here is Dr. Stekel’s interpretation. The Assembly House stands 
for the mother as well as for the bride. (Why?) It signifies 
the beloved mother, or the beloved, who shall be the mother of 
his children. (Why? Where is the proof?) The mother receives 
the father (Emperor)—naturally evening. The mass of people 
signify the rebellious wishes, the numberless evil thoughts (evil 
thoughts, why?) and for that reason, naturally (!) by way of con- 
trast, a secret. The three figures on guard symbolize, like most 
trinities, the penis and pair of testicles. Here the penis is the 
“iron man” with the lance; the testicles (egg-yellow) are char- 
acterized by golden garments. One on the right, the other on the 
left. It is an old dream symbolism that the father means also 
the generating one, that is, the penis.” And so on, and so on. 

Utterly disgusting, utterly nauseating. And not disgusting and 
nauseating because it deals with erotic subjects, but because it is 
false, it is forced, it is distorted, because deliberate attempts are 
made to give the most innocent dream a sexual turn, and not even 
a normal heterosexual turn, but a homosexual, bi-sexual, inces- 
tuous or scatologic, scatophagic or necrophiliac meaning. 

I do not know whether Dr. Stekel is sexually normal or a per- 
vert. But he certainly has homosexuality, incestuous algolagnia 
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and all sorts of perversions on the brain. I cannot believe that 
Vienna, even in pre-war times, harbored so many neurotic perverts 
and that they all came to Stekel to be treated. 

So much for the present. I may return to the subject at some 
future date. I believe it is the duty of honest and clear-seeing 
men to do what in their power lies to save the people from false 
teachers, perverts and fakirs. WaTak: 


SEXUAL IMPOTENCE AND MENTAL DECAY: 
The Confession of a Man of Seventy 


We hear and read a good deal about the gloom and despair which 
overtake men of various ages, who find themselves completely 
impotent. There is no exaggeration in that.. Some men when 
they make the discovery that they are impotent—be it lack of 
libido or lack of potentia erigendi—feel as if they have nothing to 
live for, as if everything had come to an end. They run frantic- 
ally from physician to quack and from quack to physician, they 
read eagerly all the literature on impotence that they can get a 
hold of, and then buy hopefully or despairingly every remedy 
or apparatus advertised as a cure for impotence. If they fail 
to be relieved or cured, they, that is some of them, fall into a state 
of melancholia, and there is ground for the belief that impotence 
is not a negligible factor in a certain percentage of suicides. That 
it is an important factor in suicides of the newlyweds, that we 
know, but it plays a role even in the voluntary demise of the aged 
and middle-aged. All this is true, but as each human being is in 
certain respects a law unto himself, as I never tire of repeating, 
so there is another side to this picture, and I am glad, particularly 
glad, to be able to report a case illustrating this other side. Here 
is the case. 

Mr. A. A well preserved, spry, ruddy-cheeked man of seventy. 
I would not have given him more than sixty-five, but he was 
seventy. To be exact, seventy and a half. When in reply to 
my question he told me that his complaint, if complaint it was, 
was impotence, complete impotence, the thought passed through 
my mind: “Here is another man who does not know when he 
has had enough, who won’t leave well enough alone.” But, thank 
the Lord, he did not want any treatment for his impotence. He 
wanted to know, and that was all he came for, if it was true as 
he had read somewhere, that sexual impotence was always ac- 
companied or soon followed by a decay of the mental powers, 
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of the activity of the brain, of creative ability. I told him that it 
was distinctly untrue; that one was independent of the other; 
that, on the contrary, sexual impotence was sometimes followed 
by an increase in the mental power, and in the capacity for mental 
(as well as for physical) work. Where sexual impotence and 
mental decay appeared simultaneously they were both the result 
of the same underlying cause and the latter was the result 
of the former. He listened with attentive serenity, and when I 
finished he said: I thought so, but I wanted to have my opinion 
corroborated by you. 

And then he told me his history. 

He had been endowed by nature—blessed or cursed, the way 
you look at it—with an exceptionally powerful sexuality. His 
libido manifested itself quite urgently at the age of eleven or 
twelve, and from the age of fourteen he was indulging in regular 
sexual relations. He was married at the age of twenty-six, and 
for five or six years he lived in strict monogamy. After that 
indulged regularly and frequently in extra-marital relations. Al- 
ways in fine health; never any venereal infection; a week without 
sexual relations would make him restless and irritable and unfit 
for sustained work. At the age of about fifty-two or three his 
sexual power began gradually to decline; erections were becoming 
feebler, and the ejaculations premature; the libido however re- 
mained undiminished; if anything, it was increased, due probably 
to less frequent indulgences and to some prostatic irritation. It 
went on this way, more or less, for about fourteen or fifteen 
years; now and then under treatment there would be a temporary 
improvement of his potentia erigendi; but it would not last long. 
Towards the end he had to give up his amours for good, because 
on several occasions he felt horribly humiliated, being unable to 
have the slightest erection. Then he noticed a certain aversion 
on the part of the females, who he perceived, were giving them- 
selves to him exclusively for the money. In former years, it 
was not exclusively for that. There was some feeling on their 
part too. But his libido kept up, though now in a diminished 
measure. About three years ago, his libido became completely 
dead, as extinguished as a blown out candle. And it was from 
that moment that the happiest time of his old age commenced. 
And it is here also that the interesting point of the story starts, 
the point that makes the case worth reporting. As long as his 
potentia was on a par with his libido he felt all right, of course. 
But as he got older, and his potentia diminished, he began to 
despise himself for not being able to overcome or to resist his 
libido. The interim between say fifty-five and sixty-seven was 
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a very unpleasant one for him. “I could not see a pretty girl 
pass without a longing, without a lustful feeling. In theatre, 
whether witnessing a serious drama, a comedy or a musical show, 
I would suffer very much indeed; my imagination would keep on 
working, presenting various positions, etc. A pretty woman 
could not enter my office or my home without my wanting her 
passionately. And it cost me great efforts to keep from making 
a fool of myself. Now it is all over. I can enjoy a show, a 
musical comedy, even Ziegfeld’s Follies as much as I ever did 
without being disturbed and annoyed by unpleasant physical and 
psychic feelings, and I can sit near the prettiest young girl with 
perfect indifference, as if she belonged to the male sex. And 
my whole life runs more smoothly, more evenly. My general 
health is improved; I eat better and I sleep much better. And 
as far as work is concerned, I certainly can accomplish much 
more than I did ten and fifteen years ago.” 

The man is at the head of a very large organization and is doing 
considerable original work. He expressed his pleasure at having 
had the opportunity to discuss the matter with me, and left. 

I report this case—with Mr. A’s cheerful permission—because 
I am anxious to counteract, at every possible opportunity, the 
vicious notion fostered by quacks and by some, not quite unselfish, 
physicians, that impotence is invariably followed by mental decay. 
There are many old people who treat themselves for impotence 
on account of the impotence itself. That is all right; they have 
a perfect right to. A man has a right to preserve his sexual 
potency as long as possible. But many old men are quite satisfied 
with their impotence. They would not think of going to the 
expense and trouble of being treated, if they did not fear that their 
brain would soon follow their sexual power, that they would 
soon become feebleminded or softbrained. 

It is to save such people from needless anxiety, needless bother 
and expense that such cases need be reported, and that we must 
emphasize the fact that mentality and sexuality are independent 
of each other. Just as many, many women improve wonderfully 
both in their body and in their psyche after the complete closure 
of their sex life, after the passing of all the stages of the meno- 
pause, so many men show a new lease of life after their climac- 
terium. This fact should be impressed on the minds of both the 
laity and the medical profession. Wi Jar: 
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SEXUAL CONTINENCE AND ITS INFLUENCE ON THE 
PHYSICAL AND MENTAL HEALTH OF 
MEN AND WOMEN 


By Witt1am J. Rosinson, M. D.., New York 


A great deal of physical suffering and mental misery would 
be removed if a general agreement could be reached as to the 
harmlessness or injuriousness of sexual continence. If the 
medical profession, the physiologists and the psychologists should 
arrive at a decision, unanimously, that sexual continence is per- 
fectly harmless or even beneficial, the problems of parents, edu- 
cators and municipal officials would be greatly simplified. Chil- 
dren would be brought up accordingly; sex relations, except for 
propagation purposes, would be frowned upon; illicit relations 
would be condemned much more severely even than they are now, 
for the satisfaction of sex urge would not be considered a physical 
or psychic necessity; it would be looked upon as the indulgence 
of a vicious appetite; those guilty of it would be ostracised and 
punished as offenders or criminals; the obstacles that would be 
put in the way of illicit relations would be much greater than 
they are now, while those catering regularly or temporarily, to 
the illicit satisfaction of the sexual instinct would be punished 
with long terms of imprisonment. 

That a certain leniency still prevails with regards to the sexual 
sinner, particularly (or let us say exclusively) of the male sex, 
is due to the fact that a good many people still believe—openly 
or secretly—in the so-called sexual necessity. 

If, on the other hand, a thorough, unbiased, scientifically con- 
ducted investigation should result in a unanimously arrived-at 
conclusion that sexual continence is injurious to people’s health, 
physical or mental or both, our conduct would differ correspond- 
ingly. We would marry off our boys and girls at an early age, 
and in cases of involuntary bachelorhood, we would not frown 
upon illicitness, we would not prosecute, hound and ostracize our 
daughters of sorrow, misnamed daughters of joy, but would look 
upon them as the Greeks looked upon and treated their hetairae 
and courtesans, and would facilitate ante-marital relations, instead’ 
of rendering them practically impossible, taking only scrupulous 
care to prevent venereal infection. 

Weare far off from such a unanimous decision as to either the 
harmlessness or injuriousness of sexual continence. The reasons. 
are not far to seek. Briefly stated they are as follows: 

1, The vast majority of people rationalize their feelings. When 
they think they think they do not think at all; they feel, and their 
feelings determine their thinking. What they consider logical- 
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and unbiased thinking, is merely a projection of, an excuse for 
their emotions. The middle-aged or old man, whose sex urge is 
on the decline or entirely extinguished, will be very apt to con- 
sider all sex relations of little or no importance, except for the 
purpose of race perpetuation; he will be eager or willing to sub- 
scribe to the belief that there is no such thing as “sexual necessity” 
and there will be no difficulty in getting his support for any laws 
which will make illicit relations punishable offences and difficult 
or impossible of accomplishment. And it is not even necessary 
that they should have forgotten that they were young once and 
that warm blood once coursed in their veins. No, this is not 
necessary. Because in our thinking we are not influenced by our 
past, but by our present feelings. In a stifling heat we cannot 
possibly reproduce in our memory the inconveniences we suffered 
when we were shivering from cold; and when we are becoming 
paralyzed from an intensely low temperature, we cannot possibly 
imagine that the burning rays of the sun in a tropical desert may 
be disagreeable. The man who ceased to care cannot warm up 
his love by memories of how he had once loved, and the man in- 
sanely in love cannot believe that his feelings may sometime 
change. It is what we feel now that has the mastery over us. 

And the young man or the man in his prime, with a normal 
or a supernormal sexuality, not only believes in the “sexual necess- 
ity,’ but is apt to favor polygamy or promiscuity, is in favor of 
a red district, considers all restrictions unnecessary, and is likely 
to regard them as the result of puritanical hypocrisy, of a per- 
verted morality. 


In brief the sexually weak or the sexless is, in the matter of 
sexual continence, biased in one direction, the healthily sexed or 
supersexed is apt to be biased in the opposite direction. 

The writer himself cannot be absolutely sure that he is absolutely 
unbiased. All he can say is that he tries to be unbiased. Perhaps 
the fact that he tries to exclude his own feelings entirely, basing 
his opinion exclusively—or as exclusively as he can—on the state- 
ments of his patients, thus eliminating as far as possible the 
personal equation, may lend some weight to his conclusions. 

2. Religious and Moral bias. The question of sexual con- 
tinence is the only physical or hygienic question which is mixed 
up with religious and moral injunctions. As but very few people 
can completely free themselves from the influence of their bringing 
up, there are but few people who can discuss the purely physical 
or psychologic phases of continence without theologic or moralistic 
bias. Not until the question of continence can be discussed with 
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the same objectivity, with the same detachment as are, say, 
questions of fasting or of sleeping with open or closed windows, 
will we arrive at honest, worth-while conclusions. 


3, The Attempt to Put all Humanity in one Mould. I ex- 
pressed elsewhere my opinion that much of our suffering is due 
to the attempt to put all mankind on one Procrustean bed, to jam 
everybody into the same mould, to judge everybody by the same 
standard. It would be foolish to force everybody to partake of 
the same diet qualitatively and quantitatively ; it is far more absurd 
to expect everybody to live according to the same standard sex- 
ually, because in no other physical condition do people vary so 
widely as they do in the sexual sphere. 


There is not a medical sexologist who has not seen cases of 
most remarkable differences in libido and potency. In his “Sexual 
Impotence,” the writer has presented such examples. Case one 
is that of a man of eighty-seven; his wife—she is his third—is 
forty; they are having sexual relations nightly, and she expresses 
herself as highly satisfied and happy. He is not only strongly 
potent and libidinous, but also strongly fertile, so that unless she 
takes prevenceptive measures she is almost sure to conceive each 
time. Case two is that of a man of forty-five. He married at 
the age of thirty-two. Up to that time he had had no sexual 
relations, nor had he masturbated. He lived with his wife for 
eight years, when she died. During these eight years he had rela- 
tions not oftener than four or five times a year, on the average. 
Since her death, five years ago, he has had no relations whatever, 
no night emissions, and he had not been bothered at all by any 
libidinous desires. Would you prescribe the same sexual norm for 
both, and would sexual continence have the same results in the 
first case as it would in the second? To ask the question is to 
answer it. 


I do not wish to be understood as saying that the moral ques- 
tion does not enter into the discussion of the sex question. But 
I do say that the two questions—the moral and the hygienic— 
are two separate questions and should be kept separate; and when 
we discuss the physical and mental harmlessness or injuriousness 
of continence, the morality, the ethics of sex relations, should not 
be permitted to confuse the issue. And one other thing. Be- 
cause one reaches the conclusion that continence is, as a general 
thing, injurious it does not follow that one approves of or advises 
extramarital relations. He may consider continence injurious, 
but he may consider extramarital relations so sinful, as to prefer 
the physical injury to the sin of illicit relations. On the other 
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hand, I know a radical who does not believe in the injuriousness 
of continence, but neither does he believe in the sinfulness of 
extramarital relations, and he advises and encourages the latter, in 
spite of his conviction that abstinence is not in the least harmful. 
He does not see why a pleasureable act should not be indulged in. 

If I am asked, as I often am asked in discussing the question 
of continence, what my opinion is of the morality of extramari- 
tal relations, my answer is: It is not a legitimate question. I de- 
liberately refuse to answer, because I do not wish to confuse the 
issue. In a discussion of sex morality, I do not hesitate to state 
my opinion unequivocally. But I insist that the moral and the 
hygienic questions be kept apart. 

And so, with as much objectivity as is humanly possible and keep- 
ing the physical and moral phases of the question strictly sepa- 
rated, I shall endeavor to answer the question: Is sexual con- 
tinence harmless or injurious to human beings? 


CHAPTER II. 


Less than forty-eight hours ago I saw a woman, thirty-six years 
of age. She is insane, and from morning to night her incessant 
talk is filled with sexual subjects, with the most offensive kind of 
obscenity. And those who know her history, know her passionate 
nature, are convinced that lack of sexual outlet was in her case 
responsible for her pitiful condition. If we should take this case 
as an example, we would say: Decidedly, sexual continence is 
injurious. 

I met a priest, sixty-three years old, who had never had sex 
relations, and who is in the finest health. Robust, cheerful, ex- 
cellent appetite, sound sleep, never a headache, and full of vim and 
energy. If we should take this good priest for an example, we 
would have to say: No, sexual continence is not in the least in- 
jurious. On the contrary, it seems to be beneficial. 

But a sexologist who sees a great number of cases, sees various 
degrees of continence and their widely varying results, does not 
draw conclusions from one or two cases. He calls upon his entire 
experience to help him out. And even then he is not dogmatic, but 
makes his statements tentatively. 

But before making any statements, dogmatic or tentative, I 
wish to deal with a few mis-statements, underestimates and false 
analogies of which some of our indiscriminate continence advo- 
cates are guilty. I am not accusing them of deliberate misrepre- 
sentation; quite the contrary, I am now convinced that most of 
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the continence advocates are sincere; in some cases their zeal 
may be the result of a defence mechanism, but unconscious bias 
is not hypocrisy. 

The first point I shall touch upon is the frequently encountered 
comparison of the sex urge to an artificially acquired habit—to 
alcoholism or morphinism. This is of course absurd. A person 
becomes addicted to alcohol or morphine only after he has par- 
taken of those drugs a number of times; he becomes used to the 
sensations and desires to repeat them, or his body develops an irre- 
sistible craving for them. Quite the contrary is true of the sex 
urge. The sex urge is present before the boy or man has had 
any sexual experience ;. the longer the abstinence lasts the stronger 
the urge; while after a number of experiences have been had, the 
urge instead of increasing in intensity, as is the case with habit- 
forming drugs, diminishes decidedly, until it becomes very mod- 
erate indeed. 

Another point frequently met with in the speeches and writ- 
ings of our continence advocates is the putting of the sex urge 
and of its normal satisfaction on a par with anti-social acts: with 
arson, theft, burglary, and—yes, some even go so far—with mur- 
der. This is really too childish to deserve serious discussion. 
Mankind as a whole is not born with powerful, unconquerable 
urges to burn, burglarize and kill; man is, however, born with a 
very strong sex instinct. If this was a mistake on the part of 
nature, nature should be made to bear at least a part of the re- 
sponsibility. Man who is merely the innocent heriditary product 
of ten million generations should not be made to carry all the 
blame on his weak shoulders. 

A third misstatement which frequently occurs in the writing 
of continence advocates is that the sexual desire is excited only by 
external stimuli: by the sight of our painted, rouged and semi- 
dressed women, by obscene theatrical posters, by lewd musical 
shows, by erotic pictures, and so forth. To this statement I have 
two objections. First, how can we save our young men from all 
external stimuli? Shall we keep them permanently in cellars, or 
shall we lock them in trunks? I have had, for instance, dozens of 
patients who twice daily underwent strong sexual excitement from 
riding in the subway. They had no sex relations and being closely 
pressed against women would throw them in a sexual turmoil 
which would result in an ejaculation, or would necessitate mas- 
turbation. Another patient would be greatly excited by the 
marble statues in the Metropolitan Museum of Art. Still another 
would become powerfully tumescent at the sight of lingerie and 
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corsets, and the female figures in the shop windows; and it is not 
only musical shows, but the purest comedies and dramas in which 
the heroine is young and pretty—and she is supposed to be so 
invariably—have a greatly irritating and sexually stimulating in- 
fluence on many continent young men. And the lyric song of a 
primadonna has set many a man on fire. About our rotten movies, 
with their frequent attempts at rape, the less said the better. Even 
the advertisements of hosiery, underwear and corsets in a maga- 
zine act very titillatingly on some men who live a celibate life. 
How are you going to save them from all those external influences? 
Only by making them totally deaf and blind. 


But—and this is my second objection—I deny the truth of the 
statetment. I affirm that if people were brought up in complete 
isolation, without ever seeing a woman or a picture of a woman, 
without learning anything about the two sexes, without ever hear- 
ing a smutty story or an obscene joke, they would still have the 
sex urge, and probably of the same intensity. It might awake a 
little later, it might not manifest itself quite so frequently, but 
it would be there just the same; and if it would awaken later, it 
might come to the surface with so much greater intensity. No, 
external stimuli simply act like sparks on powder, but the powder 
is there; and powder can detonate by mere percussion without the 
aid of a spark; the sex hormones act like sparks, and the libido 
is spontaneously inflammable. 

A fourth point I wish to touch upon is the minimizing, so usual 
with our continence advocates, of the force and the urgency of 
the sex instinct. It is all well meant. I have no doubt about that. 
The idea is that if you tell a young man that the thing is not of 
much importance, that with a little effort it is easy to overcome it, 
the suggestion will have its effect, and the young man will find it 
easier to overcome it. And in a certain number of cases it works. 
But, alas, in some other cases it has an effect contrary to the one 
desired. When a young man who suffers torments finally takes 
up courage to tell his trouble to his priest or doctor, and he is told 
“just forget it,” or is advised to take a glass of cold water or to 
stand on the cold floor with his bare feet or to take a brisk walk, 
and he finds after following the advice faithfully, that he cannot 
“just forget it,” and that the cold water, the cold floor and the 
brisk walk have very little effect in quenching his libido and in 
allaying his tumescence, he reaches the conclusion that his advisers 
are boobs or liars, or that he is an exceptional case. And he taen 
eagerly accepts the invitation of a sophisticated friend to intro- 
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duce him to some nice girl friend or to a house which in former 
years had a red light or red curtains. 

Sensible and sober people have with their eyes open and with 
full knowledge of the possible dangers run the risk of venereal 
infection; sane and otherwise well-balanced people have run the 
risk of social ostracism, of public disgrace, and of economic ruin; 
kind-hearted people have jeopardized the honor and peace of mind 
of their parents, of beloved members of their families; and some 
men have even risked thrones and empires—all to satisfy the im- 
perious and sometimes truly irresistible sex urge. Such an in- 
stinct cannot well be considered a negligible thing which can be 
fooled with a glass of cold water or by standing with the bare 
feet on a cold floor. As to exercise, I have shown elsewhere that 
it often has the effect contrary to the one desired. Either, by 
stimulating the circulation, it increases the libido; or by exhaust- 
ing the body and weakening the will-power it renders the young 
man an easier victim to masturbation. 

Let us not follow the sex-obsessed, and let us not magnify the 
importance of the sex instinct as if it were the only pivot around 
which humanity turns; but, on the other hand, let us not mini- 
mize the role it plays in human affairs. For individual human 
weal or woe it is certainly the most important of all factors. 

I really believe in telling the truth. In the vast majority of 
cases and in the long run, we accomplish more by telling the truth 
as we see it, without minimizing or magnifying. In discussing the 
sex instinct it is best not to try to minimize its importance, its 
force, its urge; and it is not even well to magnify the dangers of 
venereal infection. If we succeed in convincing our patients or 
our wards that we are on the square with them, that we are not 
trying to put something over on them, that we are not lying to 
them in order to make them good, we have accomplished a great 
deal, and they will follow our advice and our injunctions un- 
questioningly. If not unquestioningly, at least much more readily. 
I know I have much less difficulty in making my patients abstain 
six months or a year, if I find it necessary, than do those doctor- 
theologians who get into an hysterical fit when the subject of so- 
called illicit relations is mentioned. The truth is a pretty good 
thing and a pretty reliable guide, after all. 


[The concluding chapters of this essay, containing case reports and “con- 
clusions,” will appear in the next issue. ] 
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ORGANOTHERAPY IN SEXUAL IMPOTENCE 
By Victor G. Vecx1, M. D., San Francisco, Calif. 


Read before the San Francisco County Medical Society, 
October 31, 1922 


Organotherapy is having a hard time, being buffeted, almost 
ground to pieces between ignorant quacks and high ultra-conserva- 
tive authorities. We know that the quack is, was and always will 
be on hand to foist himself upon any new discovery in the healing 
art . The quack may mulct the gullible among the poor and the 
rich, throw some discredit upon the subject in question, discour- 
age the timid, and to some extent hamper progress, but we 
can and must ignore him, because we cannot afford to waste our 
time. 

Looking at the problem from a selfish standpoint, surely it 
would have been better if the medical profession had never under- 
taken to denounce and to fight the various cults and “isms,” for 
hardly is one of them down and out than two new ones spring up. 

Many years ago I practiced in a city where the poundkeeper 
started to quack. He seemed to be getting quite popular, and ata 
meeting of the local medical society the question was brought up 
if he should be stopped, but the motion was lost after I stated 
that everyone ought to know what kind of a physician he should 
have, and, if there are people who think that the poundkeeper is 
the man for them, they really ought to have him. And today one 
might argue that if a part of the people wish to be treated by un- 
educated followers of some impossible stupid system, let them. 
The medical profession surely will not be damaged as long as 
it keeps its own ranks clean and fit. 

Conservatism surely is more than needed in medicine. Who- 
ever has witnessed, or knows by tradition, the many disappoint- 
ments that followed some apparently great discoveries, some 
brilliant ideas, will be only too glad to see that our own “Jupiter 
tonans,” supported by the mighty demigods and big bosses of 
American Medical Science is, so to speak, from Missouri, and 
wants to be properly shown before putting the stamp of approval 
on anything new and out of the ordinary. Almost invariably the 
judgment is right, but once in a great while something seems to 
be wrong, and sometimes there is shown too much severity for 
some Prometheus who is too stubbornly fighting for what he 
thinks is right. 

Endocrinology, we are told, is all right, but organotherapy is 
very seldom right, and if there were any possibility to enforce the 
eventual ruling, it would be to limit organotherapy to the well- 
established indications of cretinism, Graves’ disease, acromegaly, 
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dystrophia adiposo-genitalis. Addison’s disease; it would be 
sometimes permitted in obstetrics, in shock and perhaps a few 
other emergencies. But it is too late, the lion has tasted blood; 
the physicians of the country, at first incredulous, then timid, 
have seen too much; organotherapy has come to stay, no matter 
what any one says. Facta loguuntur, and the medical rank and 
file will surely not wait patiently “until we know more about 
the content of the organ extracts, and the etiology of the mala- 
dies we are trying to cure by them.” How would it have been to 
wait with the use of quinine until we knew something about the 
etiology of malaria? 

We are told that “clinical evidence is not always absolutely 
true,” but we know that nothing is absolutely true, and when we 
see that the “post hoc” happens regularly, no one can blame us 
when we take it for the “propter hoc.” We must agree with 
Llewellys F. Barker when he claims that “accurate clinical ob- 
servations are just as truly facts as are physiologic or histologic 
observations.” 

No one could accuse me of lack of cautious conservatism. In 
1901 when the third edition of my “Pathology and Therapy of 
Sexual Impotence” appeared, I said: “In conclusion we must 
speak of Organotherapy, which, though still in its inceptive 
stadium, promises great results.” At that time I was only able 
to report, on the basis of my experience since 1890, on the bene- 
fits derived from the use of Brown-Séquard’s testicular emulsion 
and about the doubtful value of Von Poehl’s sperm’ne. I came 
to the conclusion that: ‘On the whole, a trial may be ventured, 
and further experiments are advisable.” 

When the fourth edition of the same book was published in 
1912, I thought it justifiable to add that: “An enormous field 
of possibilities opens before us with the study of the internal se- 
cretions of various glands. While it seems to me that I have 
obtained some remarkable results with the internal and hypo- 
dermic administration of various glandular extracts, I am not 
ready to go further than to state that thyroidin, adrenalin and 
pituitary extracts perform in proper cases small miracles, that 
further experiments are imperative, but that a careless use must 
be waned against, because damage is easily done.” 

Even in 1915 when the fifth edition of my “Sexual Impotence” 
was published, I was not ready to go much further, absolutely 
agreeing with Howell who said at that time that “biological in- 
vestigation along these lines is largely in the morphological stage.” 

And though it is true that even now when asked: What do we 
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know about endocrinology? we must acknowledge that it is mor- 
phological facts only; we also know the phenomena that take 
place after extirpation, and we know the phenomena following 
grafting, injecting and feeding of glands and glandular prep- 
arations. 

Sure of what I had seen so often in thirty years of actual 
organotherapy experience, the sixth edition of my book, mentioned 
before, was written in 1920 under the sway of endocrinology, 
and almost every one of its sections came under the influence of 
the increased knowledge of the functions of the glands of internal 
secretion. 

No one can depend entirely upon his own experience, but if I 
compare the actual results obtained in thousands of cases, with 
the reports of others, even the greatest of the bosses must excuse 
my enthusiasm, and the most renowned physiologist must not 
condemn me when my organotherapy runs away ahead of his 
“irrefutably established” endocrinologic facts. I am glad to be 
in pretty good company. 

Whoever wishes to sit down and wait until everything is clear, 
may do so; I know that many of my patients have been bene- 
fitted by my aggressiveness, and that no damage has been done 
thereby. But, it can never be emphasized enough that the exact 
study of endocrinology is absolutely necessary for anyone who 
wishes to use organotherapy, and that haphazard methods can 
bring no results, and may do some damage. Barker properly 
warns against reckless, ill-planned, fumbling attempts at what 
he terms incretory therapy. In most cases it is no mean task, 
and frequently even impossible, “to disentangle in a given person 
the complex, interacting determination factors and conditioning 
factors that account for a given endocrinopathy.” 

Leopold Levi advises to start with the giving of one gland ,the 
one that seems to be most indicated, and then to add subsequently 
increasing doses of other glands according to the most apparent 
indications. We must never forget, however, as Biedel of Prague 
picturesquely expresses it, that the endocrine system has a demo- 
cratic constitution, there are no rulers and no subjects, each 
member is directing and directed at the same time. One for all 
and all for one in order to maintain and secure the endocrine 
equilibrium. 

When treating sexual impotence one is fortunately in a better 
position to know what is best to use, than when dealing with 
other dysfunctions, but nevertheless things are never as simple as 
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some authors seem to think. Again we must insist that a thor- 
ough knowledge of the patient’s bodily condition, of his personal 
and family history are necessary and that all possible foci of in- 
fection must be eliminated before ordering anything, and every 
patient must be under strict observation while using any organic 
preparation. 

While, as Arthur Weis of Chicago expresses it, our knowledge 
concerning endocrinology in its various aspects still represents 
only the fringe of a vast unexplored continent, we are in posses- 
sion of a sufficient amount of facts to be more than justified in 
employing organotherapy in many cases of hypogonadism. Pur- 
posely I am not speaking of hypergonadism, because, disregarding 
vainglorious boasting, it is a rare condition, and the so-called suf- 
ferers seldom consult a physician. 

Lipschuetz accentuates that the study of internal secretion, called 
endocrinology, is but another designation for bio-chemistry, or, as 
I would say, is a part of bio-chemistry, part of the study of 
chemic forces at work in living organisms. And I can see clearly 
that my old teacher in physiology, Bruecke, spoke prophetic words 
in 1876 when he said that the future of medicine lies in chemistry. 

So far we must be modest and still be satisfied with a little 
when we come to the consideration of all the well-established facts 
in regard to the various glands of internal secretion. 

There can be no doubt of the role of heredity, and while we 
formerly blamed “nervous heredity” we now frequently must 
speak of “glandular heredity.” 

I always knew that Hoffmann, my old teacher of legal medicine, 
was correct when claiming, in 1881, that “it is a fact that there 
are men who from their birth either lack the incitomotor impulse 
which dominates over the sexual functions, especially erectility, 
or in whom it appears abnormally impaired,” but now one can 
readily understand the cause of the “lack of incitomotor impulse.” 
We can understand now why some people can stand anything, 
and why others break down at the least cause. Any kind of a 
dystrophy may become aggravated and therefore obvious by an 
infectious disease, most frequently by syphilis; by some kind of a 
trauma and even by some great emotion. In many cases, the pro- 
cess of puberty furnishes the causal factor for an intensifying 
of the inherited glandular shortcoming. 

Taking the glands of internal secretion one by one we must 
state that, so far, we know very little about the pineal gland, but 
the little that we do know is very interesting and fascinating. 

We know that very good results were obtained in growing cats 
and in children with retarded development. Some reported good 
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results from its administration in senility, but too little is really 
known to permit of any definite recommendations. 

Considerably more is known of the pituitary gland or hypohysis 
cerebri. There can be no doubt about its relation to the sexual 
glands and its influence upon the development and functional 
ability of the reproductive organs. Pituitary-infantile cases are 
always also genital-infantile cases. Even an accidental injury to 
the testicles, resulting in atrophy, frequently causes hypo-pituitar- 
ism. I have found that the best results are obtained from prep- 
arations of the whole gland, (one-fourth to one grain). We know 
too little of the various extracts obtained from the gland, there- 
fore personally I have never used hypophysine, nor tethelin, though 
Goetsch obtained good results, like increase in weight, acceler- 
ated growth and marked development of the sexual organs. Surely 
we may draw some conclusions from the well known effect of 
pituitary preparations upon the uterus, as we know that there is 
a part in man that corresponds to the uterus. At the same time, 
we know the pituitary preparations do increase peristalsis. 

The diagnosis of hypopituitarism is obvious, a look at the face- 
formation may almost suffice, and permits conclusions as to the 
development and functional capacity of the sexual organs; con-_ 
clusions that are often confirmed by local inspection. Many a 
patient is surprised to find that his history is written upon his 
face. A child suffering with dyscrinism can easily be disting- 
uished in any crowd, but the looks and the shape of a decidedly 
hypopituitary child are so glaringly obvious that one can only 
wonder why parents, and more so why physicians, pay so little 
attention to the condition. Of course, if anyone thinks that the 
sexual instincts ought to be sublimated, then conditions like dys- 
trophia adipose-genitalis may be very desirable. In any case of 
hypopituitarism, the hope of restoring nearly normal conditions 
are brighter if treatment is started before the puberty period of 
life. ‘The earlier the better. 

Preparations obtained from the posterior lobe of the pituitary 
gland are, however, contraindicated wherever we have to deal 
with high blood-pressure. 

The most thoroughly investigated gland is the thyroid. We 
know that “the thyroid cells form an internal secretion containing 
a specific hormone which acts as a chemical stimulus to other 
tissues, causing an augmentation of their metabolism.” Howell 
qualifies this statement by saying, “It is usually assumed.” Ex- 
perience, however, teaches that it really is. We know that the 
thyroid is closely associated with the sexual glands. Its removal 
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or atrophy retards the development of the sexual organs, and 
causes sexual infantilism. 

The influence of the thyroid upon all endocrine glands is un- 
mistakable, and there is no doubt that even exocrine glands like 
the liver and pancreas are influenced by thyroid. One of my pa- 
tients promptly develops glycosuria whenever fed on even small 
doses of thyroid. In fact, I have learned that thyroid is the only 
gland preparation that is, in a large number of cases, effective 
when given alone. Mainly in obese patients, who have no evi- 
dent dysfunction of other glands, most satisfactory and some- 
times brilliant results are obtained by feeding thyroid alone. Of 
course, one must be careful. The individuai dose required must 
be found out. This is easily done when starting with a single 
small dose, about one-twelfth grain given at bed-time, cautiously 
increasing to even one grain three times a day if well tolerated 
and necessary. The patient is to be closely watched, temperature, 
pulse, blood-pressure and basal metabolism must be observed, and 
one should not wait for symptoms of hyperthroidism, untoward 
effects like headache, palpitations, shortness of breath, restless- 
ness and sleeplessness. The treatment should be discontinued 
every month for one week or less, and the patient’s condition and 
feelings compared during rest and treatment. Needless to say 
that, as in all other phases of organotherapy, the patient’s judg- 
ment alone can never be the criterion by which to go. 

I have no experience with any preparations of those highly im- 
portant though minimal glands, the para-thyroids. We know what 
happens when they are removed. I have never used the thymus. 
It is being recommended for many conditions, probably because 
it does no harm, and mainly on account of its richness in phos- 
phorus substances and nucleo-proteids. I thought to have made 
the observation that, what Howell proposes to name hyperthymism, 
is not compatible with sexual vigor. So far radiographic findings 
seem to confirm my suspicions. These, however, are not quite 
reliable. 

We know that castration causes hypertrophy of the thymus, 
that extirpation of the thymus hampers the development of the 
skeleton, but hastens puberty. So far I can only see reasons why 
thymus preparations should not be used in the treatment of sexual 
impotence. Of course, some one may object that castration also 
causes an increase in volume and weight of the pituitary body, 
but the question of the thymus is one instance where it surely is 
advisable to wait for further information. 

Though adrenalin and epinephrin have been used extensively for 
a number of years, our knowledge about the adrenal glands is 
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incomplete. We know that there is an interrelation of activities 
between the adrenals and the thyroid, mutually supporting and 
stimulating each other. Personal experience has taught me to be 
very careful with the use of adrenal preparations in old people, 
and in all cases complicated with arteriosclerosis, high blood- 
pressure and diabetes. The average dose is one-half to two grains, 
though I must agree with Lisser when he claims that “we have 
no adequate ideas of dosage.” I am, however, of the opinion that 
besides intestinal cramps and diarrhoea we have a warning signal 
of an eventual overdose in the appearance of sugar in the urine. 


Any patient using any adrenal preparation must be watched most 
carefully; the urine should be examined frequently, because gly- 
cosuria and albuminuria may be caused by a careless feeding of 
adrenal gland preparations. And then we are told that it has 
no effect when ingested, as if in the digestion all beneficiary 
effects are destroyed, and only the baneful ones assimilated. Two 
and two will always be four, and evident facts will always be 
more convincing than any apparently scientific deductions. . 


No gland was so much interfered with, so much treated, often 
maltreated and so frequently operated upon and removed, as 
the prostate. Its tremendous influence upon the individual’s well- 
and ill-being and feeling is at present fully appreciated. When 
a person cannot empty the bladder the prostate is at once a urin- 
ary organ, when he is impotent it is a genital one, when the indi- 
vidual suffers with arthritic troubles the prostate becomes a 
focus, and still we know so little about its internal secretory acti- 
vities and its relation to other endocrine organs. 


Unfortunately most surgeons have paid too little attention to 
the influence of prostatectomy upon the sexual power. I have 
repeatedly stated that: “Retention of urine, and other very dis- 
agreeable symptoms, always allied with more or less severe pain, 
must be relieved first, and the patient’s life should be made bear- 
able and if possible prolonged.” The patients are mostly advanced 
in years, and their sexual capacity is, as a rule, of no moment to 
them. 

Another circumstance, why the effects of prostatectomy upon 
sexual power cannot be utilized in judging the endoctrine activity 
of the prostate is, that one has to depend upon the patient’s state- 
ments, and these are frequently not very reliable. 


Most instructive experiments were made on dogs by Serralach 
and Parés. They found that complete ablation of the prostate 
gland suppresses all sexual activity and dries up the secretion 
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of the sexual glands. When however, such animals are fed 
prostatic extracts the testicles do not atrophy, spermatozoa do 
not disappear and ejaculation continues. 

I have frequently obtained fairly good results from the feeding 
of small quantities (3 to 5 grains) of desiccated animal prostate 
gland in senile hypertrophy when patients refused operation. Re- 
cently I add small doses of prostate (1 grain) to other glandular 
preparations prescribed to impotent patients, and find that some- 
times the beneficial influence is increased, I have never seen toxic 
symptons following the use of prostatic preparations, but they 
are possible, and surely do not speak for the indifference or use- 
lessness of the remedy. French authors, who consider the dog’s 
prostatic extract more efficient, recommend small doses at first. 

Such an excellent observer as my late friend Valentine said in 
1902 that those given to sexual intercourse throughout a long life 
are less prone to senile prostatic enlargement than those who led 
so-called virtuous lives. 

There is very little doubt about the immensity of the endocrine 
activities of the testicle. The effects of a natural or an artificially 
induced dysfunction or absence of the testes is too obvious, too 
well known, there is no argument left for the most skeptical. 
Long before Brown-Séquard, the father of modern opotherapy, 
and long before anything was even dreamed of endocrinology, 
the Chinese, Roman and Arabian physicians, in fact physicians 
of all times and climes recommended the ingestion of the testicles 
from various animals as a remedy for sexual impotence. It was 
a crude, but, no doubt, frequently effective empiric form of 
organotherapy. 

It would lead too far to enter into all the controversies in regard 
to what and which part of the testicles is the real organ of internal 
secretion. While we hope that the active principle may be isolated 
in the near future, from a practical standpoint it is sufficient to 
know that castration results in the formation of a common asexual 
type. Castration does not cause the man to become womanlike, 
nor the woman to become man-like, but both return to a common 
youthful type of a protracted stage of underdevelopment. 

A congenital underdevelopment of the testes and senile atrophy 
and dysfunction are more or less, and corresponding to the degree, 
equivalent to castration. In spite of opposition of some French 
authors, it appears that the Leydig cells produce the powerful 
gonad hormone, and this becomes active in the presence of normal 
endocrine glands and somatoplasm. 

Practical experience proves that the internal, the hypodermatic 
and the intravenous use of orchitic preparations are very effective 
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in a number of cases of sexual impotence, and that they never cause 
ill effects. Even large doses (10 grains and more) of such pre- 
parations cause no discomfort whatever, no marked influence upon 
blood-pressure or kidney function, but orchitic preparations, when 
given internally by themselves, do not produce any too obvious 
effects. While there can be no doubt about their general stimu- 
lating action even in cases where suggestion is out of question, 
the influence upon the sexual power itself is not very pronounced. 
Therefore, and in view of the powerful effects they have when 
given in conjunction with other glandular preparations, we must 
come to the conclusion that the gonad-hormone produced by the 
so-called “puberty gland” really can exert its influence only in 
the presence of a normal, or at least, a normally functioning 
endocrine system. 

We have an absolute parallel when using ovarian preparations. 
The splendid results obtained in ovarian dysfunction, dysmenor- 
rhea, general irritability and sexual frigidity, cannot be obtained 
when using any ovarian preparation alone, only when they are fed 
together with pituitary, thyroid and eventually adrenal preparations. 

There is no use talking about suggestion when one can readily 
see cases that were subjected for years to all kinds of treatments 
and overfed with all kinds of suggestions, and who under a proper- 
ly directed organotherapy become transformed into healthy and 
therefore happy, more loving and more lovable women. 

The fact that “the endocrine organs are linked together so as 
to form a system of reciprocally dependent organs (hormonopoietic 
system)” is gradually becoming clear to clinicians and even to 
scientists. 

Valéry Radot properly states that “a gland cannot function sep- 
arately; there exists between one gland and the others a con- 
nection of action and reaction, implying a complexity which sets 
in a new light the symptoms observed clinically.” I should say, 
complexity!, and cannot see how physiologists and laboratory 
scientists are ever going to disentangle this complexity without 
the aid of the clinician. Of course, clinical experimenting must 
under all circumstances be strictly subject to the actual interests 
and requirements of the patient himself. 

We know that the thyroid and the pituitary glands and the 
suprarenal cortex are essential factors to a proper establishment 
of the reproductive system, and we know that the puberty gland 
is the supreme determining factor in the establishment and the 
maintenance of the sexual qualities; therefore, I cannot see how 
we can accomplish anything without pluriglandular organotherapy 
in most cases of sexual impotence. 
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When we further consider that most persons, suffering from 
sexual impotence, mainly elderly people, also are anemic, we must 
add a good dose (3 to 5 grains) of hemoglobin, and lo and behold, 
we have the shotgun-prescription. And ‘horribile dictu’ the major- 
ity are glad to have it. 

It is obvious from what was said that each case must be studied, 
and that one cannot proceed by any set rules and schedules; high 
or low blood-pressure, the obese and the emaciated, the plethoric 
and the anemic, the phlegmatic and the irritable ones, etc., cannot 
be treated alike. 

Even with the limited knowledge about the endocrine system 
we are justified in our belief that there are glands indispensable 
to the maintenance of sexual and general vigor, therefore of 
youth and prolongation of life, and we know enough to know that 
the puberty gland is one of them. 

In view of experiments and clinical experiments, too numerous 
to be disregarded, we know that feeding of the various glandular 
preparations in proper combination is effective in the treatment 
of premature senility and in sexual frigidity. While all attempts 
at standardization of glandular preparations necessarily have not 
resulted in very much so far, it is true that one can depend on 
the products of reliable manufacturers. No doubt that some 
batches placed on the market may have been partly prepared from 
inert glands, and then the results cannot be very good, but the 
same holds for fluid preparations, for injections and even for 
glands used in transplantation. 

In animal experiments it seemed that the results obtained by 
feeding were inferior to those by injection, but we must consider 
that most of the experiments concerned cases where one or the 
other gland was removed, and the animal was in possession of an 
otherwise intact endocrine system. Such a condition is rather 
rare in human patients, and I have found that almost constant 
feeding of the necessary preparation is preferable to desultory 
injections, though there is no doubt that when the deficiency of 
some gland is obvious, intravenous injections considerably enhance 
the effects of feeding, and vice versa. 

As only extracts can be injected, we can readily see that in- 
jections cannot replace the action of a whole gland, and nothing 
can equal the action of one’s own intact gland in an intact body. 
We must not ask for the impossible. 

And yet the question may arise what is “impossible?” Many 
things that we consider impossible today may be possible to- 
morrow. 

When Lydston first came with experiments on the implantation 
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of the generative glands taken from dead human bodies, I said in 
1915 that these experiments are of immense ingenuity and offer 
possibilities of which we only dared to dream, cautiously I added; 
“So far we must admire, though we lack the courage of following 
him in his field.” 

The medical profession took no notice of Lydston’s work until 
in 1919 a French surgeon awakened the press of the whole world 
by his own claims. 

There is no doubt that Lydston was the first to perform 
sexual gland transplantation on any human being, but in 1849 
Berthold reported in the ‘Archiv fiir Anatomie und Physiologie’ 
on experimental transplantation of testicles in roosters. No one 
paid any attention to Berthold in 1849, and the American medical 
profession took notice of Lydston’s work and that of his followers 
only when the newspapers of the whole world began to give sen- 
sational reports, and then they joined in the more or less witty 
jokes about monkey glands. And while the jokes go on, a number 
of scientifically inclined surgeons are keeping up the fascinating 
work of homo- and hetero-transplantation. 

Notwithstanding dogmatic contradictions and ridiculing, no 
matter from what and from how high places it may come, the 
effects of a properly and successfully performed transplantation 
are unmistakable. 

There is no doubt that next to the proper selection of the 
transplant material the technic is of paramount importance. Proper 
material can sometimes be obtained without offending ethics and 
law, the technic is a question that is up to the individual surgeon. 

From what I have learned and seen so far in the various parts 
of America and Europe, Lichtenstein’s technic seemed to me the 
best until I saw Max Thorek’s work at Chicago. I really believe 
that the latter is solving the problems of material and technic at 
the same time. 

With regard to transplantation there are still too many questions 
open, too many difficulties to overcome, therefore it is not generally 
available, but autotransplantation should positively be resorted 
to whenever disease or trauma make the removal of the sexual 
gland necessary, even if only small parts can be saved for the 
unfortunate victim. 

Stanley of San Quentin in California had the ingenious idea 
of a simplification of transplantation and devised a method of in- 
jecting the ram’s semisolid testicular substance subcutaneously 
with an appropriate syringe armed with a large caliber needle. 
The proceeding is easily done and painless. Stanley is very modest 
in his claims as to the results obtained. I have repeatedly seen 
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very good effects upon the sexual power, notably in a few cases 
where a suggestive effect could be absolutely excluded. 

Though Retterer and Voronoff are positively sure that the 
epithelial cells of the seminiferous tubes furnish the plasma, the 
resorption of which determines the sexual characteristics, it is 
now pretty well established that the spermatogenetic cells and 
Sertoli’s cells have no leading part in the internal secretory func- 
tion of ‘the testes, at least cannot exert their power without the 
action of the interstitial cells. There is no doubt that, for some 
reason or other, the interstitial cells begin to proliferate as soon 
as the spermatogenetic parts of the testes begin to degenerate. We 
know, though there are occasionally a few contradictory findings, 
that, as a rule, the interstitial cells are increased in number and 
even more so in size at periods of heat in animals, decreased during 
periods of sexual inactivity, mainly during hibernation. We know 
that the condition of the interstitial cells is of great importance 
in regard to individual sexual capacity. It is a fact that about 
five or six months after vasectomy spermatogenesis ceases in the 
testicle in question, Leydig’s and Sertoli’s cells persist, Leydig’s 
interstitial tissue proliferates. Thus we come to Steimach’s oper- 
ation which consists in the severing and ligating of the thoroughly 
isolated vas deferens. 

We must admit that, unfortunately, it is not an immutable 
law that lasting over-production of the so-called interstitial internal 
secretion cells results in lastingly increased internal secretion, 
but we are justified in supposing that such an increased internal 
secretion cannot influence organs and their substratum that are 
in no condition to react, and that is the reason why the effects 
of a Steinach operation are greatly enhanced by a proper opothera- 
peutic support of the other glands of internal secretion, and ex- 
plains all the claims of some physicians that we must simultan- 
eously employ all other means at our disposal to improve the 
patient’s general condition. It is self-understood that a man 
suffering from sexual and general decrepitude, be it premature 
or not, should be placed under proper hygienic conditions, 
properly fed and exercised, fed on proper organic and other tonics 
and, if possible, made generally happy by change of enviroment 
or by good and jolly company. All this is necessary before a 
Steinach operation is performed, and remains necessary after it. 
The only and great difference is in the evident benefit one sees 
afterwards, while all and everything may have failed before. 

The surgeon who cuts a man’s vas deferens without any regard 
for the maintenance of the innervation and circulation of and in 
the testicle, and then simply lets the patient run away, cannot 
expect good results. 
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If there were any further need to emphasize the importance 
of the condition of the interstitial cells, one only has to point to 
the difference of their condition in the young and vigorous and 
the decrepit and old. Wherever we find the cells numerous and 
rich in protoplasm there is also youth or at least vigor, while 
pigmental atrophy counteracts the value of an increased number. 
It is not a mere guess when we associate the rekindling of sexual 
activity in old men, which is frequently being observed, to a passing 
increase in the number of the interstitial cells. As this increase 
is sometimes passing quite rapidly, so is also the flaring up of 
sexual capacity which accompanies it, and it is rather unfortunate 
that sometimes old people are led to commit foolish acts because 
they bank upon resources that burn up rapidly and disappear, 
never to return again. 

The opinions in regard to the effects of the Steinach operation 
naturally are different; some operators are enthusiastic, some are 
doubtful, and many physicians tend to treat it with contempt; the 
simple truth, however, is that properly performed, ligation and 
severing of one or both vasa deferentia invariably benefits the 
patient. Amongst the many persons operated upon, I have yet 
to find a single one who did not show various improvements of 
the bodily condition, or who would have any reason to regret 
the slight operation. 

At some future time I shall tabulate all my cases, but will at 
this time briefly report two typical experiences in both of which 
a suggestive influence was positively excluded. 

A well-known San Franciscan, a retired merchant, five weeks 
less than 80 years old was brought to me by his daughter. While 
in former times I used to meet the man frequently, I had not seen 
him for over a year, and could notice a great change; he was 
listless and tottering. I received the report that the old man 
swoons frequently, had lost his memory and was quite helpless. 
Examination confirmed the self-suggesting diagnosis of senility. 
When his two sons came to see me I advised a Steinach operation. 
My argument was that it was not a question of prolonging a use- 
less life, less a question of restoring sexual power, but a simple 
question of making life, while it lasted, bearable. 

The patient was told nothing, promised nothing, and took no 
interest whatever in the proceeding. Under local ansthesia the 
vacesection was performed on both sides. Two months after the 
operation the patient presided at a very jolly party in honor of 
his 80th birthday, made a witty speech, noticed and complimented 
the ladies present. Upon inquiry he reported that, while he gave 
up all foolish thoughts of love for many years, he thinks that 
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he might be good for something yet; and that is as far as he 
would go. His children report that he takes again his walks, takes 
interest in life and in whatever happens, and did not swoon for 
over six weeks. The general improvement keeps up at this time 
nine months after the operation. 

A well-known physician laughed in my face when I spoke 
about the Steinach operation to him. What could that accomp- 
lish? He simply would not believe it could do anything. As 
a dare he brought to my office an old man from whom no infor- 
mation of any kind could be obtained, not even his age, but who 
must have been about 75 years old. This man was listless to 
such a degree that he would remain indefinitely wherever he was 
placed, and had no more sense than a one year old child in regard 
to urination and defecation. Extremely docile in every respect, 
he meekly submitted to any examination and manipulation; the 
Steinach operation was performed on both sides, and then he was 
taken home. For weeks I heard only jokes about the patient, 
but five months later he was helping in a cigar-store, then left 
for his native country. And a one-sided Steinach operation was 
recently done on the scoffing physician himself. 

Matter by itself is inert, it needs impulses to make it act. 
Shall we allow the inert matter to increase in the aging body 
without any attempt at resistance? Shall we follow Brisbane’s 
advice when he says: “The best way to restore energy in the old 
is to live quietly while you are old, die quietly when the time 
comes and begin all over again in a body brand new from head 
to foot”? 

Unfortunately most people will have their doubts about that 
“brand new body,” and, then, who knows what kind of glands 
of internal secretion it may have? However, I think that we 
are justified in hanging on to our own body for a while longer. 
Can it be done? I think organotherapy in its various phases will 
help to a certain extent, and that therein also lies the future of 
artificial rejuvenation and prolongation of life. 

You may say that I am an optimist, and I am glad if I am. 
Optimism, hedged in by cautious conservatism, has done well by 
many. If everybody were an optimist, there would be no more 
wars, no one would begrudge his fellowman a few cheerful 
moments, nor to any old man his Indian Summer. 


Physicians’ Building, 516 Sutter St. 
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JEALOUSY AND ITS TREATMENT, WITH REPPORTS 
ORVGASES 


By S. A. Tannensaum, M. D., New York 
I 


No one likes to admit that he is jealous. That is probably one 
reason why the psychanalyst is but rarely called upon to treat 
patients for morbid erotic jealousy and why psychanalytic litera- 
ture contains so little on the subject. In most of the cases ana- 
lyzed, jealousy, when it occurs, is only one symptom among many 
and rarely calls for or gets special consideration; usually it gets 
only passing notice as one of the patient’s less characteristic traits. 
Now and then, however,—and by no means infrequently—jealousy 
is the dominant sympton of a psychoneurosis (or “nervous break- 
down”) and a conspicuous symptom in certain forms of insanity 
and in chronic alcoholism. Much more frequently than is gene- 
rally known to be the case, jealousy is the cause of a large number 
of nervous symptoms (neurasthenia, psychasthenia, hysteria), 
although the victim of the affliction does not complain of jealousy 
or see any relationship between his jealousy and the symptoms 
which cause him to consult a physician or a psychotherapeutist. 
(In these cases one who is careless in the use of language would 
say that the jealousy was “unconscious.”). The following report 
of such a case treated by me recently is of interest as illustrating 
this fact and as serving to throw light on many problems connected 
with jealousy. 

Mr. C., aged twenty-nine years, fair-haired, blue-eyed, weighing 
one hundred and thirty-six pounds; travelling salesman; married 
three years; no children; one of a family of nine children (six 
girls, three boys) ; lives with his wife in C. Physical examination 
reveals a normal heart, lung and kidneys; no deformities ; myopia 
- and astigmatism corrected by glasses; teeth, nose and ears per- 
fectly normal. Pulse 98, Blood Pressure 115; Hemoglobin 85%. 
Pupils normal; reflexes exaggerated; nervous and rapid in his 
movements. Drinks coffee and tea once a day, smokes fifteen 
to eighteen cigarettes a day. No syphilis; first attack of gon- 
orrhea ten years ago, lasted four or five months and was com- 
plicated by acute prostatitis; second attack eight or nine years 
ago, lasted five or six weeks; third attack four years ago, lasted 
five weeks. Had no other serious illness. I shall tell the rest 
of the patient’s story more or less in his own words, but shall 
leave out matters not related to our present subject. 

“My nervousness began a year and a half ago. I get palpitation 
after eating heartily and after any excitement; with it goes a 
feeling of weakness, a sort of all-gone feeling. I get attacks of 
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weakness even without palpitation, even when I’m in the street; 
I anticipate something happening to me and I have to stop 
walking and lean against something for support; I’m afraid I'll 
fall or faint or become helpless or drop dead, and then I get 
palpitation. I get this almost all the time. Sometimes I feel this 
coming on when I’m speaking to a gathering of salesmen and 
have to cut my speech short. Under this strain I get a severe 
pain on top of my head or in the temples, and a sort of strained 
feeling. Sometimes as I walk along the street my legs get numb, 
especially the left one, and I feel as if I were walking on sticks. 
At times I feel as if I would die and I must hurry home or to 
my hotel and lie down. I dream of the weirdest things all the 
time. At times I get dizzy in the street and I have to stop till 
it passes off. I had a spell of these symptoms about five years 
ago but it didn’t last long. Several times during the past five 
years I have awakened from sleep with fright and palpitation, 
so that I had to send for a doctor. 

“T have been treated by physicians all over the country and 
they all agree that I have no organic ailment. For the past year 
I have been treated for an acid stomach. I’m inclined to be con- 
stipated. My chief trouble is a kind of nervous feeling. Sexually 
there is nothing the matter with me; we have coitus three or four 
times a week. Prior to my marriage I used to have frequent 
pollutions accompanied by lascivious dreams; but during the 
past three or four months I’ve had pollutions again, about once 
a week. No; I have never had sexual dreams of an abnormal 
kind. At present my wife is home in C. She doesn’t like to 
accompany me in my travels and we can’t afford such a luxury, 
as my income averages only from sixty to seventy-five dollars 
a week,” 

Inasmuch as Mr. C. is not in the best physical condition (low 
blood pressure, anemia), I advised him to stop smoking and 
prescribed for him a tonic of Iron, Manganese Dioxide and 
Strychnine. For the nervous symptoms I advised analysis. 

Session 2. My mind often flounders and I anticipate all sorts 
of things happening to me. I don’t like crowds but I compel 
myself to go to them. In a crowd I get excited. At a movie 
I get nervous and fidgety and my heart pumps so that I have 
to get out. Of late I get no enjoyment out of anything; I get 
depressed, melancholic, and can’t force myself to see the bright 
side of things. Since my talk with you yesterday I feel finer 
than I have felt for years. When I’m away from home I always 
feel uncomfortable and want to get back to my wife although 
we haven’t been getting along well lately. We scrap a great deal 
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probably on account of my mental condition . . . I’m suspicious 
of her although I have no concrete reason for being so. The 
truth is, I’m very jealous of her though at times I know that 
my jealousy is absurd. I had known her only two weeks when 
I married her; it was a case of love at first sight. I proposed to 
her the second time I saw her. 

A friend of mine who introduced me to her had praised her 
to the skies and told me that he had spent a night with her 
but without having had relations with her. I’m sure he told the 
truth. When I called on her I found her to be as beautiful and 
charming as my friend had described her. We had some drinks 
and then went to bed. I had all my clothes on. She was men- 
struating at the time, so nothing happened. A few days later 
I called again; this time we did have coitus although she slept 
through it all and seemed not to know what had happened until 
I woke her. I was troubled and conscience-stricken and afraid 
that she might be pregnant. The next day I proposed to her 
and she accepted me. Then I had to goaway on a trip for a week 
during which time I worried a great deal about her and pictured 
her going wrong if I didn’t marry her and I’d be to blame for 
her fall. I had some misgivings about marrying her but decided 
to go through with it and do my best to be happy. I knew that 
she had been out a lot with men and was intoxicated with the gay 
life of C. She had been living away from her family and had 
consequently enjoyed a great deal of freedom. 

With my marriage my views became changed. I wanted new 
friends and a new kind of life. I took my marriage seriously 
and did not look at another woman for nine or ten months. Then 
Ethel—my wife—became pregnant; but she didn’t want to have 
a child and had an abortion done, against my will. It seemed to 
- me that she didn’t love me and that she did not take marriage 
seriously. By this time I had noticed, with resentment, that she 
allowed men to be familiar with her, let them pet her and even 
kiss her, and showed too much leg in public. All this cut me 
like a whip; I had been very scrupulous not to look at other 
women. We have had frequent arguments about this sort of 
thing. Even during the first week of our married life I saw her 
wrapped in another fellow’s arms in our house and kissing each 
other. Since then I don’t like to invite any of our friends to our 
home. 

If she tells me of meeting other men, or if she praises them, 
it sets me on fire. My jealousy has caused a split between me 
and her family. I had a quarrel with them when I saw her 
sister’s husband take liberties with her; he neglected his own wife 
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but played a lot with mine. Ethel has an enticing figure and 
attracts men; she is twenty-five years old, is five feet seven inches 
tall and is a very pretty blonde. She has a free and easy dis- 
position and can’t call a man down if he tries anything. That’s 
why I have no confidence in her. 

She was pregnant again a year and a half ago and again sub- 
mitted to an abortion. We do not practice contraception. Ethel 
is very libidinous and as I’m home about three days a week we 
have coitus about five times a week, unless we have been quarrel- 
ing. Ethel craves for cunnilingus but I very rarely gratify her; 
I have done so about five times since I’m married. My refusal 
to gratify her in this may cause much of our unhappiness. She 
has occasionally practiced fellatio, partially or completely. Usual- 
ly we do these things only partially and merely as a preliminary 
to coitus. All this has caused no loss of respect for each other 
and I think I still love her. 

We quarrel about money matters too. She loves to go out, 
to the movies and to the theatre. When I’m out with her anywhere 
I keep watching her to see whether she is looking at the men; 
when she meets good-looking men she raves about them to me 
and analyzes their features. If she accompanied me on my travels 
I would feel better; when I’m away from her I imagine all sorts 
of things happening at home. Now I never go on trips that last 
longer than three days because I feel better when I’m at home. She 
likes night life and wants me to take her out a good deal, and 
because I don’t do so we quarrel. Because I’m uncomfortable 
in her presence in public places, I prefer to stay home and let 
her go out with a girl friend. I have at times suspected her with 
different men but I always dismiss these thoughts for lack of 
evidence. She does such funny things! She exposes her figure 
on the slightest provocation and shows not the slightest modesty 
in the presence of her mother, her sisters or myself. My mother 
taught us all to be very modest; she once beat one of my sisters 
for coming in the living room in a kimono. In the summer 
months Ethel loves to wear the thinnest garments and goes out 
without an underskirt ; when she does her morning’s shopping she 
is always too scantily clothed. At night she never thinks of pull- 
ing the shades down when she undresses. When I walk along 
the street I think of these things and that probably accounts for 
my getting sick in the street. This never occurred to me before. 
Before my marriage I never had these symptoms. 

Session 3. I would be jealous of Ethel even if she were not 
good looking, just because she is my wife. Before I was married 
I once beat up a fellow because he looked in a wrong way at the 
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girl with whom I was. Now I blame my wife if I see anything 
wrong, because I have no confidence in her; she is too free and 
easygoing with people. Though we have quarrelled a great deal 
about this, she shows no disposition to change. If she ever called 
a man down for taking liberties with her I would have more con- 
fidence in her; she says she doesn’t take these things seriously. 

I have no doubts about my ability to satisfy her, either socially, 
intellectually, financially or sexually. She takes absolutely no 
interest in anything, never reads a book or a magazine, and gets 
bored when people discuss the topics of the day or scientific or 
literary subjects. And yet she is by no means stupid, for she 
was a good stenographer before we were married. 

She once told me she had been out with some fellow before 
our marriage and I had an inward brainstorm but said nothing. 
but I wondered what had happened between them. I don’t like 
her to meet any of the men she had known before our marriage. 
She had told me of wild parties she had been to as a girl, where 
they drank, danced, petted each other, and that some of the 
girls even had intercourse, but that she had done nothing. Of 
course, I was not abstinent before my marriage, but since then 
I had intercourse with another woman for the first time half a 
year ago, and then only because Ethel and I were at swords’ 
points and I was very despondent. I regretted it when it was over. 
We are both quick-tempered and our quarrels are tempestuous 
affairs; her temper is getting worse daily. I lapsed again two 
months ago, after I had been away from home for ten days. 

Ethel is passionate only during coitus. She loves to excite 
men’s passions. She once told me how smart she was to let 
fellows make love to her and get excited and then leave them 
in the lurch. She never makes sexual advances to me. Of 
late she is very nervous; she gets upset about trifles and sulks 
for hours. I know that we are drifting wide apart. I’d like 
to call it all closed; lately I’ve even thought of a separation or 
a divorce,—it would be best for both of us. A year ago I made 
her an offer of a temporary separation during which I would 
support her as heretofore, but she refused because of what people 
would think. If I broach the subject of divorce to her she says 
that I want to get rid of her. I do not think that she can modify 
her behavior; she is not strong-willed and I fear that she will 
not be able to resist temptation. I know men and I know that 
very few will fail to take advantage of such a woman as Ethel. 

I would have greater confidence in her if I did not know 
the things she had done before her marriage. Because she yielded 
to me I doubt whether she resisted the others. And when I woke 
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her and told her of the emissio in vaginam she didn’t seem to be 
at all disturbed though I was greatly worried. She woke her 
room mate who was sleeping in another room and told her what 
had happened; this girl then advised her to douche. Neither 
of them seemed to take the matter seriously. 

Before my marriage I approved of the single standard, but 
my wife’s conduct has changed all this. When she asks if I ever 
have anything to do with other women I say I do not. She is 
constantly telling me she loves me and never passes by me with- 
out giving me a pet or putting her arm around me or kissing me. 
Recently she even showed signs of jealousy when I told her, 
falsely, that I had taken a girl to the theatre. 

Sometimes I get sick in the street even when I’m with her, 
but I am sure it is not because she looks at passing men, but I 
watch her to see if she looks at the men. I don’t like her to 
know that I’m watching her, but she knows. Life must be as 
miserable for her as it is for me. I shun the company of women 
because I don’t want to give Ethel an excuse for flirting. I 
do not think that I would be happy if I were divorced, for I 
find that I cannot get Ethel out of my mind; when I compare her 
with other women none seems to be as nice as she. I don’t think 
other men could resist her form and her sexual behavior. I ad- 
mire her beautiful red hair and her beauty as she lies in bed. 

I began to indulge in coitus when I was fourteen. I tried to 
keep away from good girls because my mother had brought me 
up to respect women, and nice girls always made me think of 
my sisters. I used to have a great many sexual dreams; these 
dreams were always of women I didn’t know, the children of 
my mind, not prostitutes, and in most of these dreams I did 
nothing but look at the women. I didn’t object to smutty jokes 
if they were clever; I enjoyed reading the Decameron and such 
things. When I was sixteen I came across a set of obscene pic- 
tures and bought them. At the age of twelve a school-fellow 
introduced me to the art of masturbation. The thought of homo- 
sexual or perverse practices disgust me. While masturbating, I 
indulged in fantasies of coitus. I continued this practice till I 
was eighteen because coitus with prostitutes was not as pleasur- 
able as these fantasies. 

Session 4. I’m feeling fine the last three days and my mind 
is perfectly clear. Two nights ago I went to a party and had 
a fine time, notwithstanding the big crowd, and had only one 
attack of pain about the heart which passed away in a few 
minutes. 

Yes, I have had thoughts of revenge by exposing my wife’s 
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conduct, not by injuring her physically. I have thought of 
watching her, of checking up her telephone calls, etc. I often 
resolved not to be jealous but it never lasts longer than three 
or four days. She talks pleasantly to clerks in the stores, to 
the iceman, the milkman, and I get furious. At times she has 
threatened to leave me, and at such times I told her, that I was 
satisfied to have her go; but she stayed. 

Before my marriage I was very easily attracted to women, 
going from one to the other easily. I feel that I have given up 
a lot in getting married; now I can’t go about or do as I please. 
In yielding to her wish to live in C., I have given up my New 
York friends and my family. At times I wonder if marriage is 
worth it and at such times my thoughts are very bitter. When 
Ethel and I are good friends I love married life. 

When I’m away from her I think only of what she is doing. 
I would prefer to live in New York because I would have my 
friends and my family and Ethel would not be near the men 
she had known before her marriage. She is an easy liar and 
lies even about trifles, probably to save me from getting into a 
temper. 

At times it has occurred to me that Ethel would be glad if 
I died but I never have any fantasies of her death. I have never 
struck her or even thought of it. I never was mischievous and 
never played practical jokes; I was always chicken-hearted about 
such things. It’s a curious thing but I love her more when away 
from her than when with her. I have often gone away with 
the intention of not seeing her for a week but returned home 
the next day. 

I didn’t realize how jealous I am until we began to talk of 
it here, and now it seems I can talk of nothing else. When we 
quarrel she says derogatory things about me and speaks of other 
men who have larger incomes ; but when we make up she takes it 
all back again. She has a much better home now than she had 
before she was married. I had a very queer dream last night: 
my head had been cut off and my body had been laid in another 
room for future use; but I continued to live; when I went to get 
my body I found it was all mussed up as if someone had stepped 
on it. That’s all I can recall of it. I have many crazy dreams; 
this one recalls nothing to me and is very remote from anything 
I can think of. It suggests a spiritualistic idea: the separation 
of the head, i. e., the mind, from the body. That reminds me 
that you said that my bodily symptoms are the results of what 
goes on in my mind. The body being mussed up, must, therefore, 
stand for my body mussed up by my thoughts. The idea of 
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decapitation doesn’t suggest anything to me. Oh, yes you must 
be right in thinking that here is a reference to what you told me 
two days ago about psychanalysis being like the axe in Sir 
Walter Raleigh’s story: before he was beheaded he took up the 
axe and said. “This is a sharp medicine, but it cures all diseases.” 
The dream must mean, then, that I expect this treatment to cure 
me, and that I realize the mental origin of my symptoms. 

I have been very happy the last few days, for I think I’m getting 
cured. Yesterday afternoon your quotation from Sir Walter 
came to my mind as I was sitting down to write my wife a letter 
apologizing to her and her family. Here is a curious coinci- 
dence. Two nights ago I happened to be with one of my favorite 
nephews, a little boy two and a half years old, who says on all 
occasions “I’ll cut your head off.” It’s strange, too, that in the 
dream the leg was out of order; that night my leg had been 
numb for a short time, but it hasn’t bothered me since, though I 
have walked around a lot. At first my right foot used to get 
numb, but never the right leg; of late it has been only the left 
leg and foot. I still indulge in a great many sexual fantasies 
except when I’m not feeling well. You may be right in thinking 
that my being ill keeps me going straight; I know it keeps me 
from indulging myself. If I want Ethel to go straight I must 
do so. When I feel well I think of sex; when I’m ill I want 
to get under cover. 

Session 5. Last night I had a queer dream about my favorite 
sister. (I omit this dream and the associations to it, retaining 
only what I consider significant in the present connection.) 
This sister is the only one who knows of my troubles with my 
wife, but I think I made a mistake to take her into my confidence; 
she is not sufficiently broad-minded to see Ethel’s side of the 
case; she advised me to leave Ethel. She and her husba 
quarrel occasionally but on the whole they get along pretty well. 
There is a strain of nervousness in my whole family. My 
mother’s brother is a nervous wreck. One of my brothers is 
very jealous of his wife though she is very fat and ungainly. 
He also suffers from nervous indigestion. In our childhood 
we were all dreadfully jealous of one another. We were always 
on the alert to see that mother didn’t play favorites. We were 
all the more jealous because we were very poor. I was my 
mother’s pet because I used to take pride in earning money after 
school hours and bringing it home. One day my mother gave 
me two cents to buy a rubber ball on a rubber string. That 
was a fortune to me. That night I lay awake all night thinking 
of my mother’s kindness to me and I cried so that they thought 
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I was sick. Mother used to favor me in many ways and had 
great ambitions for me. My brothers ran away from home but 
I always stuck to mother and gave her what I earned. Our 
family was always divided into cliques. When my father was 
forty he deserted my mother and nine children. When she 
couln’t stand his drunkenness and brutality any longer she put 
him out. She was a remarkable woman and managed to send us 
all through public school and I even got three years of college. 
We were always jealous of one another and had lot of squabbles. 
Jealousy is very strong in our family. My brother was always 
self-sacrificing and I often wonder where my sisters got their 
meanness and selfishness. I never could show any of my sisters 
any affection and used to envy Ethel’s friendly relations with her 
brother. 

Session 6. My married life is a continued succession of 
quarrelling and making up. She does many things that grate on 
me; I have to watch her constantly and tell her how to do even 
the simplest things. I realize, of course, that in these petty 
squabbles I am really giving disguised expression to my jeal- 
ousy. Our friends think we get on remarkably well. I find 
all sorts of excuses for not going anywhere with her: at home 
I don’t have to watch her. 

I feel that I have told you everything; I’m feeling very well 
and am glad I came here. Yesterday I completed certain ar- 
rangements which promise to double if not treble my income. 
I’m thinking of renting a more expensive apartment and buying 
new furniture. This has been a wonderful week for me; it’s 
the first time in two years that I have been happy for a whole 
week, I realize that there is nothing the matter with me and 
that I need not be afraid of melancholia. Tull this week I have 
been eaten up with miserable thoughts and have envied everybody. 
C. is a bad city, as all travelling salesmen know; New York is 
saintly compared with it. Would you advise me to move to a 
small town? (No; a small town is no guarantee of virtue.) 

I ought to tell you that during my first coitus with Ethel 
there was no evidence of a rupture of the hymen. That has 
often troubled me. (I explain to the patient that an intact hymen 
is no proof of virginity and that the absence of hemorrhage 
during the first coitus does not prove the absence of virginity.) 
I love children and would like Ethel to have a child; it might 
mean happiness to both of us. Would her two abortions pre- 
dispose her to sickness if she became pregnant now? (Not if 
the abortion had not been complicated by infection or obstructive 
peritonitis; whether this occurred or not, can be determined by 
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a physical examination.) Would our indulgence in perverse 
practices tend to make our children abnormal? (No.) 

I wonder what is the meaning of my dizziness. (It may 
mean no more than mental confusion.) I have noticed that at 
such times I think a million things——Lately I’ve read a lot about 
thyroid treatment; do you think I need it? (No.) Can you 
give me any advice? (Don’t take your wife’s exposures of her 
body too seriously. Call her attention to her transgressions 
gently and persuasively. Don’t treat her as if you owned her. 
Look on her as a good-looking girl who hasn’t grown up and who 
is still a child in her desire for flattery. Remember that she has 
nothing but her body with which to beget admiration and that 
in her desire for men’s flattering attentions she is like most good- 
looking women. Remember, above all, that if you scold her 
or quarrel with her you will be driving her into adultery. With 
love you will accomplish more than with force or threats.) 

Session 7. Awoke depressed this morning after a dream of 
fighting off a dog or a cat,—it was a terrible fight. The animal 
I was fighting off may be a symbol for jealousy, as you suggest. 
I have been trying to fight off this passion. Ethel hasn’t been 
as satisfied with me as I have with her, and that has given me 
a kind of inferiority feeling. If she went with another man it 
would hurt my pride. Do you think I could go back and live 
peacefully with her? (Yes, if you will be ruled by reason and 
make allowances for your wife’s narcism.) If I can’t I want to 
break it up altogether. Do you think she was guilty of infidel- 
ity? (I have no reason for thinking so.) Since my coming 
here I have had no uneasiness in the street. 

To depreciate the men Ethel knew, I used to lie about them 
to her and used to tell her about their philanderings. I did this 
so that she would not think that they were paying attentions 
to her only. But she was on to me and would find things for 
which to praise them. That always made me jealous, At times 
I’m sure she purposely makes me jealous, especially if I neglect 
her. At times she flirts with men just to see if she can still 
get admiration,—she has no other interests; all she talks of is 
her shape, her weight and her food; sensible talk bores her to 
death. She doesn’t like to have visitors because they scratch 
the mahogany furniture and she doesn’t like to go among sens- 
ible people because there she is only a wallflower. All she wants 
is diversion. It’s very difficult for me to entertain her because 
she can’t keep her mind on anything; she can’t even concentrate 
on a game of cards. 

A, big city like New York would furnish us sufficient diver- 
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sion but it might also be a means of enabling her to get away 
with things. I often picture her as going down the line and 
becoming an outcast. My work doesn’t interest her; when I 
come back from my trips she never shows any curiosity about 
what or how I had been doing. When she tells me anything 
I show my interest by asking a lot of questions, and she resents 
that for she thinks I’m trying to catch her in a lie. I used to 
be very romantic and sentimental and indulged in fantasies of 
being married to a wonderful girl; but my marriage is anything 
but like my dreams. I wonder if her demonstrations of affection 
are put on. 

She calls everybody by pet names; everybody is “Honey” to 
her. I must admit that her bringing-up was different from 
mine, her sisters also are lavish in the use of terms of endearment; 
they discuss all matters very frankly. Ethel has a nice word 
and a smile for everybody. When I go back home I'll have to 
take all these things into consideration and try to get Ethel 
interested in the things that interest me. 

Session 8. I’m beginning to realize that a great deal of my 
nervousness was a sort of excuse for staying home with Ethel; 
probably that’s why I didn’t like to go to places where I’d meet 
groups of people. I don’t know how to act when I’m with people 
who do not interest me. When I wake in the morning I feel slug- 
gish and have no pep and just sit around doing nothing. I don’t 
get enough exercise. (You must remedy this). 

I feel that I have told you my whole story and I think that 
I'll be able to manage Ethel; if I’m nice to her I can do a great 
deal with her. When we got married she was very extravagant 
but now that she knows how I stand financially she is econom- 
ical. After all, she is not a dumbbell and I think I can get 
her interested in music (she plays the piano a little) and in the 
theatre. I must learn to keep my temper and not be tyrannical. 
Do you think it would be advisable for us to move to New York? 
(Yes). I’m leaving for C. this afternoon and shall keep you 
informed as to how we get on. 

(The above case is reported not as showing that jealousy 
can be cured by psychanalysis — scientific “confession” combined 
with scientific explanation of symptoms — but as showing how 
neurotic mental and physical manifestations may result from 
emotional disturbances consequent upon conditions with which 
the individual is, for various reasons, unequal to cope satisfactor- 
ily. Mr. C’s jealousy is sufficiently well founded and he did 
not know what to do about his wife’s conduct; he is torn between 
conflicting desires — and the result is neurosis. Unless his 
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wife’s behavior will change — as a result of analysis or some- 
thing more drastic—he will continue to be jealous but he will be 
free from the symptoms that brought him to me). 

II. 

A somewhat different type of jealousy is presented by the 
following case (referred to me some six years ago by Dr. Laase). 
Mr. P., fairly well-educated Swiss, aged 42, tall, handsome, 
healthy looking, stockily built and well groomed; haggard and 
worried, restless and uneasy; gives impression of neatness and 
cleanness; looks prosperous; travelling salesman; lives in New 
York but spends much of his time on the road, several weeks at 
atime. For several months past has been surly, irritable, quarrel- 
some, morose, impatient, and jealous. Jealous outbursts getting 
more frequent, more noisy, and more unendurable. Sleeps very 
poorly, awakes about 4.30 every morning with a severe headache 
and can’t fall asleep again; is very amorous and demonstrative on 
awaking and can be pacified by his wife only by constant assever- 
ations of her love for him. At times he admits that he knows 
his suspicions are groundless and his jealousy absurd; at other 
times he is absolutely convinced of his wife’s guilt and threatens 
to kill her and himself. His jealousy centers especially on one 
man, a neighbor, whom he has known many years and who 
often plays cards with him in his home but whom he has never 
liked because of his free and easy manner with women and his 
fondness for telling smutty jokes. Mr. P., on the contrary, has 
the highest respect for women, never tells a vulgar joke, has 
never had intercourse with any woman but his wife, and has 
never desired extra-marital sexual relations. He knows nothing 
of perversions or of inversion. 

Mr. and Mrs. P. have been married seventeen years and they 
have only one child, a son of sixteen. Mrs. P.’s delivery 
was a difficult one and the child had to be taken with forceps. 
When Mr. P. saw how ill his wife was he promised her never to 
impregnate her again. The promise was easily made but not so 
easy to keep. Coitus condomatus was so repugnant to his esthet- 
ic sensibilities that Mr. P. refused to resort to it and was com- 
pelled to do so with the utmost reluctance and only on the rarest 
occasions. Coitus interruptus always gave him a severe head- 
ache and pain in the back the following day; and, besides, Mrs. 
P. did not trust it. But a promise is a promise, and Mr. P. 
tried to live up to it. 

Gradually Mr. and Mrs. P. began to quarrel about one thing 
and another. Then he began to drink, come home late for dinner 
(he “had to meet several salesmen after the store closed”—after 
these “meetings” his breath always smelled of liquor and he didn’t 
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feel like eating much), spent almost half his salary on drink, had 
very little to say to his wife, stopped taking her to the theatre 
and to the movies, no longer showed her customary politeness, 
forgot her birthdays and anniversaries, etc. In return, Mrs. P. 
stopped preparing elaborate dinners for him and served his 
meals in the kitchen. Quarrels became more and more frequent 
and husband and wife drifted further and further apart. 

Mrs. P. is a tall, handsome woman, a few years younger than 
her husband, only very poorly educated, doesn’t care much for 
music or books, and likes to go where men and women con- 
gregate and tell questionable jokes. 

On his travels, Mr. P. stays in his room at night and plays 
solitaire, thus keeping out of the way of temptation. During 
the night his sleep is tormented with dreams of .cohabiting with 
some of the women he meets in the course of his business or of 
seeing his wife cohabiting with other men. At home he is con- 
stantly on the look-out for evidence of his wife’s infidelity. Now 
he notices the fountain syringe in the bathroom and wonders why; 
he discovers cigarette ashes in the tray when he comes home; he 
finds hitherto unobserved scratches on a piece of furniture; he 
thinks a c—m is missing, though he hadn’t counted them when 
he purchased them); he notes with alarm that his wife is ex- 
amining her chemise before she goes to bed, and so forth. Life 
is intolerable with him and for her. 

During analysis he recites all the above facts in great detail 
and admits that he often indulges in fantasies of his wife’s 
death as a release from all his woes. He has thought that if 
she were guilty of infidelity he would be justified in living a 
polygamous life. 

In this case it was obvious that the cause of the jealousy, 
the alcoholism and all the other marital troubles of Mr. and 
Mrs. P., was the unsatisfactory sexual life. The danger of 
homicide and suicide was really great. Fortunately Mrs. P. had 
_ sufficient love for her husband left to agree to co-operate with 
me in curing him. I therefore exacted from him a promise 
to stop drinking (which he did forthwith), persuaded them to 
move from the vicinity of the man of whom Mr. P. was jealous 
(which they did) and adjusted their conjugal relations in a 
manner satisfactory to both. A perfect cure was the result. 


III. 


Mr. S. is short, withered, dried-up looking, aged 56, married 
many years, the father of a large family living in a cheap tene- 
ment house apartment in one of the poorest sections of New 
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York. His wife is as old as he, just as uneducated, unromantic 
and unsentimental as he, and even more withered and dried-up. 
Notwithstanding all this, Mr. S. is so jealous of her that for 
months he has not gone to work but stays home to watch his 
wife. He cannot bear to have her out of his sight for a minute. 
He even suspects her with his eldest son. He is sure she has 
a secret understanding with the grocer, the butcher, the iceman, 
etc., and communicates with them by means of secret signs. 
If she goes to the stores to do her household shopping he ac- 
companies her; if she talks to a visitor he keeps them constantly 
in his sight. His depression and his quarrels cause the family 
endless misery. After coitus he is better for a few hours al- 
though this is indulged in only about once a week and permitted 
only for the sake of peace. The man is unquestionably insane, 
but the children, one of whom is a school-teacher, do not want 
to have him committed to an insane asylum. 

One day Mr. S. presents himself at my office with his gentle 
and patient little wife and pleads with me to hypnotize her in 
his presence so that he may question her about her infidelities. 
He has read in a newspaper that during hypnosis a person tells 
the truth. Another physician had hypnotized her a few weeks 
before this, but the doctor’s technique and questions did not satisfy 
Mr. S. To humor him and to comply with his wife’s solicita- 
tions, “for the sake of peace”, I hypnotized her and let him 
propose the questions that I put to her. Apparently the experi- 
ment was wholly satisfactory; she answered all his questions 
in a manner that should and would have satisfied any sensible 
or sane person. After a few days, however, he returned just 
as dejected and jealousy-crazed as ever,—he had in the meantime 
extorted from her a confession that she had not really been 
hypnotized and had known what he had asked her and what she 
had answered. That ended my connection with the case. 


IV. 


A very interesting and almost baffling case of jealousy is pre- 
sented by Reta C. She is only 20 years old, short, dark, petite; 
measures 5’ 2” and weighs 110 lbs.; born a Presbyterian, married 
(7 months) to a tall, handsome Jew, eight years her senior. 
Physically there is nothing the matter with her. Had two abor- 
tions, one before marriage and one since. Though she had no 
orgasms till two or three months after marriage, her libido was 
so intense and so insistent that Reta and Mr. C. indulged in 
coitus almost daily and sometimes more than once a day for 
almost a year prior to their marriage, till finally Mr. C. managed” 
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to feign illness and go to a hospital (in a remote town) for a rest. 
When Reta began to get orgasms she began to get jealous. 

She says: “I know my husband is not a one-woman man; he 
turns his head to look at good-looking women in the subway, in 
the restaurant and in the street— He made my acquaintance by 
flirting with me in the street and inviting me into his automobile. 
After my second ride with him he invited me into his room and 
induced me to lie down for a rest and then tricked me into having 
sexual relations with him. I can’t trust him now; a few months 
ago I returned from a little trip out west and I found a powder 
puff under the sofa and a towel (with a suspicious stain) in the 
hamper, for which he can’t account satisfactorily. Women like 
to look at him and his eyes just wander to where women are. 
I have to watch him constantly. I don’t want to have children 
from a man whom I have to watch constantly. 

“Now he never seems to want me sexually; it is true he dis- 
charges his marital duties five or six times a week, but he does 
so grudgingly, only to satisfy me, not because he wants it. He 
says | am making a ‘wreck’ of him and always complains of being 
tired. Prior to our marriage he used to boast to me of his sex- 
ual vigor; he has no difficulty in getting erections and does not 
suffer from premature emissions. If he made the advances I 
could indulge in coitus several times a day.” 

Mr. C. calls and says he had had an attack of gonorrhea several 
years ago and that the excessive sexual relations with Reta resulted 
in acute prostatitis and made it necessary for him to go to the 
hospital for several weeks for treatment (massage) and for rest; 
that their ante-nuptial relations were almost always unsatisfactory 
(c. condomatus) ; that he loved Reta—he doubts whether he still 
does so—and that she forced him into an engagement (by threaten- 
ing to marry another man) ; that he married her to escape going 
to prison for violating the Mann act. Since her marriage Reta has 
had a ‘sexless affair’-—so she says—with a man she had met a year 
ago and of whom Mr. C, had known nothing. It was only by a 
little ingenious detective work that he discovered that her friend 
“Annie”—with whom she went to dances, to dinners, and to the 
theatre—was a man. He objects to having to put up with his 
wife’s humors, her lies, her tricks, her tantrums; he can’t go on 
keeping his head straight to the front when walking in the street 
or sitting in a restaurant, and he doubts his ability to satisfy her 
sexually. They quarrel constantly and on the slightest provo- 
cation; he occasionally slaps her in the face, often “spanks her 
bottom” (because she seems to be afraid of that more than of 
anything else) and has even knocked her down and punched her. 
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This case presents many other interesting features but we cannot 
go into them at present. Suffice is to say that Reta’s jealousy 
is founded in “nymphomania,” in a guilty conscience and in a 
feeling of inferiority. That she still loves her husband is proved, 
she maintains, by the fact that when she left him a few weeks 
ago (“for good”) she stayed away only three days. 


V. 


The case of Othello, as reported by Shakespeare, differs from 
any of the above in numerous essential characteristics and presents 
the psychologist with many interesting problems. Othello was a 
thick-lipped, dark skinned Moor, a soldier by profession, who 
had won distinction in many wars and become commander-in-chief 
of the armies of the Venetian Republic. Though he fetched his 
being “from men of royal siege,” and not withstanding his great 
value to the state, he was not held in high social esteem by the 
Venetians; after all, he was only a soldier and a Moor. It so 
happened that Desdemona, the beautiful young daughter of Sen- 
ator Brabantio, one of the most powerful Dukes of Venice, whose 
guest Othello was, thrilled by the brave soldier’s narrative of his 
hardships and battles, and fascinated by his vivid and artistic 
account of his travels, fell desperately in love with him. Moved 
by her tenderness and her sympathy, he reciprocated her passion. 
Knowing that they could never get Brabantio’s consent to a mar- 
riage which the civilized world would consider unnatural, the 
lovers decided on an elopement with the assistance of the Moor’s 
friend and lieutenant, the handsome Cassio who, it seems, was 
the only Italian to share his General’s confidence. After the 
elopement Othello was arrested and charged, before the full senate, 
with having practised witchcraft in the pursuit of his evil purposes, 
Nowadays he would have been charged with having hypnotized 
Desdemona. Fortunately for the lovers, fortunately for the time 
being, the State of Venice just then had such great need for 
Othello’s services, owing to a sudden declaration of war by the 
Turks, that punishing the Moorish general was out of the question. 
Within twenty-four hours after the elopement, he departed with 
his fleet to give battle to the Turks, and his wife, under the 
guardianship of one Iago, Othello’s ensign, set sail for Cyprus 
where she was to meet her husband. 

As to Othello we know that he was no longer young; he tells 
us that he was “declined into the vale of years (yet that’s not 
much),” i. e., that he was middle-aged. That he lacked the arts 
of flattery and subtle courtship of women appears from his state- 
ment that he had not the “soft parts of conversation that cham- 
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berers have.” That he was anything but handsome from a 
Venetian viewpoint his mirror and his sooty bosom would not let 
him forget. In her exculpation before the Senate, his wife said 
she saw her husband’s visage in his mind; and the Duke could find 
fairness (beauty) in Othello only in his virtue (manly qualities). 
Whether he thought himself sexually inadequate for “the virtuous 
Desdemona” it is difficult to say. Shakespeare was not writing 
a clinical report and his history is lacking in important details. 
Othello does, however, tell us, in the trial scene, that “the young 
affects” (i. e., the passions of youth) are in him “defunct” 
(i. e-, over) ; but this means only “that his passions have become 
tempered to the rule of judgment.” (That he was not impotent 
is proved by the fact that he got married and that we have sufficient 
reason for suspecting him of illicit relations with Emilia, Iago’s 
wife. That Iago had no doubts about Othello’s potency is evident 
from his language in the first scene of the play.) 

After the war was over, Iago, a malicious and envious rascal, 
pessimistic to the core, conceived the villainous idea of destroying 
Othello’s happiness by making him jealous. His reasons for this 
dastardly purpose are not quite clear. Being himself unhappy, 
he could not bear to see others happy; being yoked to a woman 
of loose character, he was jealous of Othello’s possession of “the 
virtuous Desdemona.” Whether justly or not, he suspected both 
Cassio and Othello with his nightcap. But, above all, he hated 
Othello for having promoted Cassio to the lieutenancy over his 
head. Thus actuated, he began to throw out hints to Othello 
that Cassio’s conduct with reference to Desdemona was suspicious. 
These insinuations fell on fertile soil because at the time when 
they were made Cassio was in disfavor with his general for having 
got drunk while on duty and thus having precipitated a riot. One 
day the disgraced Cassio, while pleading with the gentle Desdemo- 
na to bring him again in her husband’s favor, slunk away at the 
sight of Othello. Iago knew how to make the most of this 
innocent gesture. As usual in such cases, the jealous husband 
was too ashamed to say anything of his fears and suspicions to 
his wife. 

The cunning Iago, whose profound knowledge of human nature 
stood him in villainous stead for his diabolical purposes, took 
occasion to stir up in Othello a consciousness of inferiority by 
suggesting to him his age, his color, etc. Nor did he fail to 
emphasize the fact that the Venetian women were not to be 
trusted,—__Desdemona herself had deceived her father,—and why 
then might she not deceive her husband? 

Othello, who was of a free and open nature, who thought men. 
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honest who only seemed to be so, fell an easy victim to this poison. 
He set Iago on to watch Desdemona. The latter, knowing that 
to the jealous trifles light as air are confirmations strong as proofs 
of holy writ, managed, with the aid of his wife, to get possession 
of a very valuable and beautifully embroidered handkerchief that 
Othello had given Desdemona as his first gift and which the in- 
furiated Moor had thrown aside one day when his solicitous wife 
had tried to bind his aching forehead with it. Having obtained 
the handkerchief, Iago lost it in Cassio’s room. Then he success- 
fully contrived to bring about a situation in which Othello saw 
Bianca, a common prostitute, throw the precious handkerchief— 
an heirloom from Othello’s mother—at Cassio in a jealous quar- 
rel in which she charged him with being unfaithful to her with 
the unknown owner of the handkerchief. The effect of this on 
Othello may easily be imagined. The more so if it is borne in 
mind that Othello had challenged his wife to produce the hand- 
kerchief and that instead of admitting that she had lost it she 
tried to turn his attention from it by pleading Cassio’s cause and 
praising his virtues, at the same time asserting that she had the 
handkerchief in her possession. 

Desdemona’s lie about the handkerchief followed shortly after 
the wily Iago had told Othello of lying with Cassio one night and 
hearing the latter speak of Desdemona in his dream. 

In sleep I heard him say, ‘Sweet Desdemona, 

Let us be wary, let us hide our loves;’ 

And then, sir, would he gripe and wring my hand, 

Cry, ‘O sweet creature!’ and then kiss me hard, 

As if he plucked up kisses by the roots - 

That grew upon my lips: then laid his leg 

Over my thigh and sigh’d and kiss’d; and then 

Cried: ‘Cursed fate that gave thee to the Moor!” 
The distracted Othello, crazed by jealousy now, knowing nothing 
of the wish-fulfilment theory of dreams, and not doubting Iago’s 
veracity, at once concluded that in the dream Cassio was living 
Over again a past experience. Thereafter Othello saw red and 
began to devise a “swift means of death for the fair devil” and 
her paramour. His injured pride (“False to me!”), the destruc- 
tion of his happiness, the loss of his love, the impossibility of ever 
again being interested in his “occupation,” the fear that Desdemo- 
na might betray more men, and the inability to bear up under the 
disgrace of being laughed at as a cuckold—all these combined to 
so enrage the Moor that nothing but the death of his wife and 
Cassio could bring peace to his overwrought soul, though at first 
he had intended only to “whistle her off, and let her down the 
wind, to pray at fortune” (i. e., to dismiss her and let her shift 
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I was sick. Mother used to favor me in many ways and had 
great ambitions for me. My brothers ran away from home but | 
I always stuck to mother and gave her what I earned. Our 
family was always divided into cliques. When my father was 
forty he deserted my mother and nine children. When she 
couln’t stand his drunkenness and brutality any longer she put 
him out. She was a remarkable woman and managed to send us 
all through public school and I even got three years of college. 
We were always jealous of one another and had lot of squabbles. 
Jealousy is very strong in our family. My brother was always 
self-sacrificing and I often wonder where my sisters got their 
meanness and selfishness. I never could show any of my sisters 
any affection and used to envy Ethel’s friendly relations with her 
brother. 

Session 6. My married life is a continued succession of 
quarrelling and making up. She does many things that grate on 
me; I have to watch her constantly and tell her how to do even 
the simplest things. I realize, of course, that in these petty 
squabbles I am really giving disguised expression to my jeal- 
ousy. Our friends think we get on remarkably well. I find 
all sorts of excuses for not going anywhere with her: at home 
I don’t have to watch her. 

I feel that I have told you everything; I’m feeling very well 
and am glad I came here. Yesterday I completed certain ar- 
rangements which promise to double if not treble my income. 
I’m thinking of renting a more expensive apartment and buying 
new furniture. This has been a wonderful week for me; it’s 
the first time in two years that I have been happy for a whole 
week. I realize that there is nothing the matter with me and 
that I need not be afraid of melancholia. Till this week I have 
been eaten up with miserable thoughts and have envied everybody. 
C. is a bad city, as all travelling salesmen know; New York is 
saintly compared with it. Would you advise me to move to a 
small town? (No; a small town is no guarantee of virtue.) 

I ought to tell you that during my first coitus with Ethel 
there was no evidence of a rupture of the hymen. That has 
often troubled me. (1 explain to the patient that an intact hymen 
is no proof of virginity and that the absence of hemorrhage 
during the first coitus does not prove the absence of virginity.) 
I love children and would like Ethel to have a child; it might 
mean happiness to both of us. Would her two abortions pre- 
dispose her to sickness if she became pregnant now? (Not if 
the abortion had not been complicated by infection or obstructive 
peritonitis; whether this occurred or not, can be determined by 
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a physical examination.) Would our indulgence in perverse 
practices tend to make our children abnormal? (No.) 

I wonder what is the meaning of my dizziness. (It may 
mean no more than mental confusion.) I have noticed that at 
such times I think a million things——Lately I’ve read a lot about 
thyroid treatment; do you think I need it? (No.) Can you 
give me any advice? (Don’t take your wife’s exposures of her 
body too seriously. Call her attention to her transgressions 
gently and persuasively. Don’t treat her as if you owned her. 
Look on her as a good-looking girl who hasn’t grown up and who 
is still a child in her desire for flattery. Remember that she has 
nothing but her body with which to beget admiration and that 
in her desire for men’s flattering attentions she is like most good- 
looking women. Remember, above all, that if you scold her 
or quarrel with her you will be driving her into adultery. With 
love you will accomplish more than with force or threats.) 

Session 7. Awoke depressed this morning after a dream of 
fighting off a dog or a cat,—it was a terrible fight. The animal 
I was fighting off may be a symbol for jealousy, as you suggest. 
I have been trying to fight off this passion. Ethel hasn’t been 
as satisfied with me as I have with her, and that has given me 
a kind of inferiority feeling. If she went with another man it 
would hurt my pride. Do you think I could go back and live 
peacefully with her? (Yes, if you will be ruled by reason and 
make allowances for your wife’s narcism.) If I can’t I want to 
break it up altogether. Do you think she was guilty of infidel- 
ity? (I have no reason for thinking so.) Since my coming 
here I have had no uneasiness in the street. 

To depreciate the men Ethel knew, I used to lie about them 
to her and used to tell her about their philanderings. I did this 
so that she would not think that they were paying attentions 
to her only. But she was on to me and would find things for 
which to praise them. That always made me jealous. At times 
I’m sure she purposely makes me jealous, especially if I neglect 
her. At times she flirts with men just to see if she can still 
get admiration,—she has no other interests; all she talks of is 
her shape, her weight and her food; sensible talk bores her to 
death. She doesn’t like to have visitors because they scratch 
the mahogany furniture and she doesn’t like to go among sens- 
ible people because there she is only a wallflower. All she wants 
is diversion. It’s very difficult for me to entertain her because 
she can’t keep her mind on anything; she can’t even concentrate 
on a game of cards. 

A big city like New York would furnish us sufficient diver- 
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conduct, not by injuring her physically. I have thought of 
watching her, of checking up her telephone calls, etc. I often 
resolved not to be jealous but it never lasts longer than three 
or four days. She talks pleasantly to clerks in the stores, to 
the iceman, the milkman, and I get furious. At times she has 
threatened to leave me, and at such times I told her, that I was 
satisfied to have her go; but she stayed. 

Before my marriage I was very easily attracted to women, 
going from one to the other easily. I feel that I have given up 
a lot in getting married; now I can’t go about or do as I please. 
In yielding to her wish to live in C., I have given up my New 
York friends and my family. At times I wonder if marriage is 
worth it and at such times my thoughts are very bitter. When 
Ethel and I are good friends I love married life. 

When I’m away from her I think only of what she is doing. 
I would prefer to live in New York because I would have my 
friends and my family and Ethel would not be near the men 
she had known before her marriage. She is an easy liar and 
lies even about trifles, probably to save me from getting into a 
temper. 

At times it has occurred to me that Ethel would be glad if 
I died but I never have any fantasies of her death. I have never 
struck her or even thought of it. I never was mischievous and 
never played practical jokes; I was always chicken-hearted about 
such things. It’s a curious thing but I love her more when away 
from her than when with her. I have often gone away with 
the intention of not seeing her for a week but returned home 
the next day. 

I didn’t realize how jealous I am until we began to talk of 
it here, and now it seems I can talk of nothing else. When we 
quarrel she says derogatory things about me and speaks of other 
men who have larger incomes; but when we make up she takes it 
_all back again. She has a much better home now than she had 
before she was married. I had a very queer dream last night: 
my head had been cut off and my body had been laid in another 
room for future use; but I continued to live; when I went to get 
my body I found it was all mussed up as if someone had stepped 
on it. That’s all I can recall of it. I have many crazy dreams; 
this one recalls nothing to me and is very remote from anything 
I can think of. It suggests a spiritualistic idea: the separation 
of the head, i. e., the mind, from the body. That reminds me 
that you said that my bodily symptoms are the results of what 
goes on in my mind. The body being mussed up, must, therefore, 
stand for my body mussed up by my thoughts. The idea of 
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decapitation doesn’t suggest anything to me. Oh, yes you must 
be right in thinking that here is a reference to what you told me 
two days ago about psychanalysis being like the axe in Sir 
Walter Raleigh’s story: before he was beheaded he took up the 
axe and said. “This is a sharp medicine, but it cures all diseases.” 
The dream must mean, then, that I expect this treatment to cure 
me, and that I realize the mental origin of my symptoms. 

I have been very happy the last few days, for I think I’m getting 
cured. Yesterday afternoon your quotation from Sir Walter 
came to my mind as I was sitting down to write my wife a letter 
apologizing to her and her family. Here is a curious coinci- 
dence. Two nights ago I happened to be with one of my favorite 
nephews, a little boy two and a half years old, who says on all 
occasions “T’ll cut your head off.” It’s strange, too, that in the 
dream the leg was out of order; that night my leg had been 
numb for a short time, but it hasn’t bothered me since, though I 
have walked around a lot. At first my right foot used to get 
numb, but never the right leg; of late it has been only the left 
leg and foot. I still indulge in a great many sexual fantasies 
except when I’m not feeling well. You may be right in thinking 
that my being ill keeps me going straight; I know it keeps me 
from indulging myself. If I want Ethel to go straight I must 
do so. When I feel well I think of sex; when I’m ill I want 
to get under cover. 

Session 5. Last night I had a queer dream about my favorite 
sister. (I omit this dream and the associations to it, retaining 
only what I consider significant in the preset\t connection.) 
This sister is the only one who knows of my troubles with my 
wife, but I think I made a mistake to take her into my confidence; 
she is not sufficiently broad-minded to see Ethel’s side of the 
case; she advised me to leave Ethel. She and her husba 
quarrel occasionally but on the whole they get along pretty well. 
There is a strain of nervousness in my whole family. My 
mother’s brother is a nervous wreck. One of my brothers is 
very jealous of his wife though she is very fat and ungainly. 
He also suffers from nervous indigestion. In our childhood 
we were all dreadfully jealous of one another. We were always 
on the alert to see that mother didn’t play favorites. We were 
all the more jealous because we were very poor. I was my 
mother’s pet because I used to take pride in earning money after 
school hours and bringing it home. One day my mother gave 
me two cents to buy a rubber ball on a rubber string. That 
was a fortune to me. That night I lay awake all night thinking 
of my mother’s kindness to me and I cried so that they thought 
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girl with whom I was. Now I blame my wife if I see anything 
wrong, because I have no confidence in her; she is too free and 
easygoing with people. Though we have quarrelled a great deal 
about this, she shows no disposition to change. If she ever called 
a man down for taking liberties with her I would have more con- 
fidence in her; she says she doesn’t take these things seriously. 

I have no doubts about my ability to satisfy her, either socially, 
intellectually, financially or sexually. She takes absolutely no 
interest in anything, never reads a book or a magazine, and gets 
bored when people discuss the topics of the day or scientific or 
literary subjects. And yet she is by no means stupid, for she 
was a good stenographer before we were married. 

She once told me she had been out with some fellow before 
our marriage and I had an inward brainstorm but said nothing. 
but I wondered what had happened between them. I don’t like 
her to meet any of the men she had known before our marriage. 
She had told me of wild parties she had been to as a girl, where 
they drank, danced, petted each other, and that some of the 
girls even had intercourse, but that she had done nothing. Of 
course, I was not abstinent before my marriage, but since then 
I had intercourse with another woman for the first time half a 
year ago, and then only because Ethel and I were at swords’ 
points and I was very despondent. I regretted it when it was over. 
We are both quick-tempered and our quarrels are tempestuous 
affairs; her temper is getting worse daily. I lapsed again two 
months ago, after I had been away from home for ten days. 

Ethel is passionate only during coitus. She loves to excite 
men’s passions. She once told me how smart she was to let 
fellows make love to her and get excited and then leave them 
in the lurch. She never makes sexual advances to me. Of 
late she is very nervous; she gets upset about trifles and sulks 
.for hours. I know that we are drifting wide apart. I’d like 
to call it all closed; lately I’ve even thought of a separation or 
a divorce,—it would be best for both of us. A year ago I made 
her an offer of a temporary separation during which I would 
support her as heretofore, but she refused because of what people 
would think. If I broach the subject of divorce to her she says 
that I want to get rid of her. I do not think that she can modify 
her behavior; she is not strong-willed and I fear that she will 
not be able to resist temptation. I know men and I know that 
very few will fail to take advantage of such a woman as Ethel. 

I would have greater confidence in her if I did not know 
the things she had done before her marriage. Because she yielded 
to me I doubt whether she resisted the others. And when I woke 
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her and told her of the emissio in vaginam she didn’t seem to be 
at all disturbed though I was greatly worried. She woke her 
room mate who was sleeping in another room and told her what 
had happened; this girl then advised her to douche. Neither 
of them seemed to take the matter seriously. 

Before my marriage I approved of the single standard, but 
my wife’s conduct has changed all this. When she asks if I ever 
have anything to do with other women I say I do not. She is 
constantly telling me she loves me and never passes by me with- 
out giving me a pet or putting her arm around me or kissing me. 
Recently she even showed signs of jealousy when I told her, 
falsely, that I had taken a girl to the theatre. 

Sometimes I get sick in the street even when I’m with her, 
but I am sure it is not because she looks at passing men, but I 
watch her to see if she looks at the men. I don’t like her to 
know that I’m watching her, but she knows. Life must be as 
miserable for her as it is for me. I shun the company of women 
because I don’t want to give Ethel an excuse for flirting. I _ 
do not think that I would be happy if I were divorced, for I 
find that I cannot get Ethel out of my mind; when I compare her 
with other women none seems to be as nice as she. I don’t think 
other men could resist her form and her sexual behavior. I ad- 
mire her beautiful red hair and her beauty as she lies in bed. 

I began to indulge in coitus when I was fourteen. I tried to 
keep away from good girls because my mother had brought me 
up to respect women, and nice girls always made me think of 
my sisters. I used to have a great many sexual dreams; these 
dreams were always of women I didn’t know, the children of 
my mind, not prostitutes, and in most of these dreams I did 
nothing but look at the women. I didn’t object to smutty jokes 
if they were clever; I enjoyed reading the Decameron and such 
things. When I was sixteen I came across a set of obscene pic- 
tures and bought them. At the age of twelve a school-fellow 
introduced me to the art of masturbation. The thought of homo- 
sexual or perverse practices disgust me. While masturbating, I 
indulged in fantasies of coitus. I continued this practice till I 
was eighteen because coitus with prostitutes was not as pleasur- 
able as these fantasies. 

Session 4. I’m feeling fine the last three days and my mind 
is perfectly clear. Two nights ago I went to a party and had 
a fine time, notwithstanding the big crowd, and had only one 
attack of pain about the heart which passed away in a few 
minutes. 

Yes, I have had thoughts of revenge by exposing my wife’s 
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probably on account of my mental condition . . . I’m suspicious 
of her although I have no concrete reason for being so. The 
truth is, I’m very jealous of her though at times I know that 
my jealousy is absurd. I had known her only two weeks when 
I married her; it was a case of love at first sight. I proposed to 
her the second time I saw her. 

A. friend of mine who introduced me to her had praised her 
to the skies and told me that he had spent a night with her 
but without having had relations with her. I’m sure he told the 
truth, When I called on her I found her to be as beautiful and 
charming as my friend had described her. We had some drinks 
and then went to bed. I had all my clothes on. She was men- 
struating at the time, so nothing happened. A few days later 
I called again; this time we did have coitus although she slept 
through it all and seemed not to know what had happened until 
I woke her. I was troubled and conscience-stricken and afraid 
that she might be pregnant. The next day I proposed to her 
and she accepted me. Then I had to goaway ona trip for a week 
during which time I worried a great deal about her and pictured 
her going wrong if I didn’t marry her and I’d be to blame for 
her fall. I had some misgivings about marrying her but decided 
to go through with it and do my best to be happy. I knew that 
she had been out a lot with men and was intoxicated with the gay 
life of C. She had been living away from her family and had 
consequently enjoyed a great deal of freedom. 

With my marriage my views became changed. I wanted new 
friends and a new kind of life. I took my marriage seriously 
and did not look at another woman for nine or ten months. Then 
Ethel—my wife—became pregnant; but she didn’t want to have 
a child and had an abortion done, against my will. It seemed to 
me that she didn’t love me and that she did not take marriage 
seriously. By this time I had noticed, with resentment, that she 
allowed men to be familiar with her, let them pet her and even 
kiss her, and showed too much leg in public. All this cut me 
like a whip; I had been very scrupulous not to look at other 
women. We have had frequent arguments about this sort of 
thing. Even during the first week of our married life I saw her 
wrapped in another fellow’s arms in our house and kissing each 
other. Since then I don’t like to invite any of our friends to our 
home. 

If she tells me of meeting other men, or if she praises them, 
it sets me on fire. My jealousy has caused a split between me 
and her family. I had a quarrel with them when I saw her 
sister’s husband take liberties with her; he neglected his own wife 
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but played a lot with mine. Ethel has an enticing figure and 
attracts men; she is twenty-five years old, is five feet seven inches 
tall and is a very pretty blonde. She has a free and easy dis- 
position and can’t call a man down if he tries anything. That’s 
why I have no confidence in her. 

She was pregnant again a year and a half ago and again sub- 
mitted to an abortion. We do not practice contraception. Ethel 
is very libidinous and as I’m home about three days a week we 
have coitus about five times a week, unless we have been quarrel- 
ing. Ethel craves for cunnilingus but I very rarely gratify her; 
I have done so about five times since I’m married. My refusal 
to gratify her in this may cause much of our unhappiness. She 
has occasionally practiced fellatio, partially or completely. Usual- 
ly we do these things only partially and merely as a preliminary 
to coitus. All this has caused no loss of respect for each other 
and I think I still love her. 

We quarrel about money matters too. She loves to go out, 
to the movies and to the theatre. When I’m out with her anywhere 
I keep watching her to see whether she is looking at the men; 
when she meets good-looking men she raves about them to me 
and analyzes their features. If she accompanied me on my travels 
I would feel better; when I’m away from her I imagine all sorts 
of things happening at home. Now I never go on trips that last 
longer than three days because I feel better when I’m at home. She 
likes night life and wants me to take her out a good deal, and 
because I don’t do so we quarrel. Because I’m uncomfortable 
in her presence in public places, I prefer to stay home and let 
her go out with a girl friend. I have at times suspected her with 
different men but I always dismiss these thoughts for lack of 
evidence. She does such funny things! She exposes her figure 
on the slightest provocation and shows not the slightest modesty 
in the presence of her mother, her sisters or myself. My mother 
taught us all to be very modest; she once beat one of my sisters 
for coming in the living room in a kimono. In the summer 
months Ethel loves to wear the thinnest garments and goes out 
without an underskirt ; when she does her morning’s shopping she 
is always too scantily clothed. At night she never thinks of pull- 
ing the shades down when she undresses. When I walk along 
the street I think of these things and that probably accounts for 
my getting sick in the street. This never occurred to me before. 
Before my marriage I never had these symptoms. 

Session 3. I would be jealous of Ethel even if she were not 
good looking, just because she is my wife. Before I was married 
I once beat up a fellow because he looked in a wrong way at the 
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berers have.” That he was anything but handsome from a 
Venetian viewpoint his mirror and his sooty bosom would not let 
him forget. In her exculpation before the Senate, his wife said 
she saw her husband’s visage in his mind ; and the Duke could find 
fairness (beauty) in Othello only in his virtue (manly qualities). 
Whether he thought himself sexually inadequate for “the virtuous 
Desdemona” it is difficult to say. Shakespeare was not writing 
a clinical report and his history is lacking in important details. 
Othello does, however, tell us, in the trial scene, that “the young 
affects” (i. e., the passions of youth) are in him “defunct” 
(i. e-, over) ; but this means only “that his passions have become 
tempered to the rule of judgment.” (That he was not impotent 
is proved by the fact that he got married and that we have sufficient 
reason for suspecting him of illicit relations with Emilia, Iago’s 
wife. That Iago had no doubts about Othello’s potency is evident 
from his language in the first scene of the play.) 

After the war was over, Iago, a malicious and envious rascal, 
pessimistic to the core, conceived the villainous idea of destroying 
Othello’s happiness by making him jealous. His reasons for this 
dastardly purpose are not quite clear. Being himself unhappy, 
he could not bear to see others happy; being yoked to a woman 
of loose character, he was jealous of Othello’s possession of “the 
virtuous Desdemona.” Whether justly or not, he suspected both 
Cassio and Othello with his nightcap. But, above all, he hated 
Othello for having promoted Cassio to the lieutenancy over his 
head. Thus actuated, he began to throw out hints to Othello 
that Cassio’s conduct with reference to Desdemona was suspicious. 
These insinuations fell on fertile soil because at the time when 
they were made Cassio was in disfavor with his general for having 
got drunk while on duty and thus having precipitated a riot. One 
day the disgraced Cassio, while pleading with the gentle Desdemo- 
na to bring him again in her husband’s'favor, slunk away at the 
sight of Othello. Iago knew how to make the most of this 
innocent gesture. As usual in such cases, the jealous husband 
was too ashamed to say anything of his fears and suspicions to 
his wife. 

The cunning Iago, whose profound knowledge of human nature 
stood him in villainous stead for his diabolical purposes, took 
occasion to stir up in Othello a consciousness of inferiority by 
suggesting to him his age, his color, etc. Nor did he fail to 
emphasize the fact that the Venetian women were not to be 
trusted,— Desdemona herself had deceived her father,—and why 
then might she not deceive her husband ? 

Othello, who was of a free and open nature, who thought men 
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honest who only seemed to be so, fell an easy victim to this poison. 
He set Iago on to watch Desdemona. The latter, knowing that 
to the jealous trifles light as air are confirmations strong as proofs 
of holy writ, managed, with the aid of his wife, to get possession 
of a very valuable and beautifully embroidered handkerchief that 
Othello had given Desdemona as his first gift and which the in- 
furiated Moor had thrown aside one day when his solicitous wife 
had tried to bind his aching forehead with it. Having obtained 
the handkerchief, Iago lost it in Cassio’s room. Then he success- 
fully contrived to bring about a situation in which Othello saw 
Bianca, a common prostitute, throw the precious handkerchief— 
an heirloom from Othello’s mother—at Cassio in a jealous quar- 
rel in which she charged him with being unfaithful to her with 
the unknown owner of the handkerchief. The effect of this on 
Othello may easily be imagined. The more so if it is borne in 
mind that Othello had challenged his wife to produce the hand- 
kerchief and that instead of admitting that she had lost it she 
tried to turn his attention from it by pleading Cassio’s cause and 
praising his virtues, at the same time asserting that she had the 
handkerchief in her possession. 

Desdemona’s lie about the handkerchief followed shortly after 
the wily Iago had told Othello of lying with Cassio one night and 
hearing the latter speak of Desdemona in his dream. 

In sleep I heard him say, ‘Sweet Desdemona, 

Let us be wary, let us hide our loves;’ 

And then, sir, would he gripe and wring my hand, 

Cry, ‘O sweet creature!’ and then kiss me hard, 

As if he plucked up kisses by the roots 

That grew upon my lips: then laid his leg 

Over my thigh and sigh’d and kiss’d; and then 

Cried: ‘Cursed fate that gave thee to the Moor!” 
The distracted Othello, crazed by jealousy now, knowing nothing 
of the wish-fulfilment theory of dreams, and not doubting Iago’s 
veracity, at once concluded that in the dream Cassio was living 
over again a past experience. Thereafter Othello saw red and 
began to devise a “swift means of death for the fair devil” and 
her paramour. His injured pride (“False to me!”), the destruc- 
tion of his happiness, the loss of his love, the impossibility of ever 
again being interested in his “occupation,” the fear that Desdemo- 
na might betray more men, and the inability to bear up under the 
disgrace of being laughed at as a cuckold—all these combined to 
so enrage the Moor that nothing but the death of his wife and 
Cassio could bring peace to his overwrought soul, though at first 
he had intended only to “whistle her off, and let her down the 
wind, to pray at fortune” (i. e., to dismiss her and let her shift 
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to feign illness and go to a hospital (in a remote town) for a rest. 
When Reta began to get orgasms she began to get jealous. 

She says: “I know my husband is not a one-woman man; he 
turns his head to look at good-looking women in the subway, in 
the restaurant and in the street— He made my acquaintance by 
flirting with me in the street and inviting me into his automobile. 
After my second ride with him he invited me into his room and 
induced me to lie down for a rest and then tricked me into having 
sexual relations with him. I can’t trust him now; a few months 
ago I returned from a little trip out west and I found a powder 
puff under the sofa and a towel (with a suspicious stain) in the 
hamper, for which he can’t account satisfactorily. Women like 
to look at him and his eyes just wander to where women are. 
I have to watch him constantly. I don’t want to have children 
from a man whom I have to watch constantly. 

“Now he never seems to want me sexually; it is true he dis- 
charges his marital duties five or six times a week, but he does 
so grudgingly, only to satisfy me, not because he wants it. He 
says I am making a ‘wreck’ of him and always complains of being 
tired. Prior to our marriage he used to boast to me of his sex- 
ual vigor; he has no difficulty in getting erections and does not 
suffer from premature emissions. If he made the advances I 
could indulge in coitus several times a day.” 

Mr. C. calls and says he had had an attack of gonorrhea several 
years ago and that the excessive sexual relations with Reta resulted 
in acute prostatitis and made it necessary for him to go to the 
hospital for several weeks for treatment (massage) and for rest; 
that their ante-nuptial relations were almost always unsatisfactory 
(c. condomatus) ; that he loved Reta—he doubts whether he still 
does so—and that she forced him into an engagement (by threaten- 
ing to marry another man) ; that he married her to escape going 
. to prison for violating the Mann act. Since her marriage Reta has 
had a ‘sexless affair’—so she says—with a man she had met a year 
ago and of whom Mr. C. had known nothing. It was only by a 
little ingenious detective work that he discovered that her friend 
“Annie”—with whom she went to dances, to dinners, and to the 
theatre—was a man. He objects to having to put up with his 
wife’s humors, her lies, her tricks, her tantrums; he can’t go on 
keeping his head straight to the front when walking in the street 
or sitting in a restaurant, and he doubts his ability to satisfy her 
sexually. They quarrel constantly and on the slightest provo- 
cation; he occasionally slaps her in the face, often “spanks her 
bottom” (because she seems to be afraid of that more than of 
anything else) and has even knocked her down and punched her. 
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This case presents many other interesting features but we cannot 
go into them at present. Suffice is to say that Reta’s jealousy 
is founded in “nymphomania,” in a guilty conscience and in a 
feeling of inferiority. That she still loves her husband is proved, 
she maintains, by the fact that when she left him a few weeks 
ago (“for good”) she stayed away only three days. 


We 


The case of Othello, as reported by Shakespeare, differs from 
any of the above in numerous essential characteristics and presents 
the psychologist with many interesting problems. Othello was a 
thick-lipped, dark skinned Moor, a soldier by profession, who 
had won distinction in many wars and become commander-in-chief 
of the armies of the Venetian Republic. Though he fetched his 
being “from men of royal siege,” and not withstanding his great 
value to the state, he was not held in high social esteem by the 
Venetians; after all, he was only a soldier and a Moor. It so 
happened that Desdemona, the beautiful young daughter of Sen- 
ator Brabantio, one of the most powerful Dukes of Venice, whose 
guest Othello was, thrilled by the brave soldier’s narrative of his 
hardships and battles, and fascinated by his vivid and artistic 
account of his travels, fell desperately in love with him. Moved 
by her tenderness and her sympathy, he reciprocated her passion. 
Knowing that they could never get Brabantio’s consent to a mar- 
riage which the civilized world would consider unnatural, the 
lovers decided on an elopement with the assistance of the Moor’s 
friend and lieutenant, the handsome Cassio who, it seems, was 
the only Italian to share his General’s confidence. After the 
elopement Othello was arrested and charged, before the full senate, 
with having practised witchcraft in the pursuit of his evil purposes, 
Nowadays he would have been charged with having hypnotized 
Desdemona. Fortunately for the lovers, fortunately for the time 
being, the State of Venice just then had such great need for 
Othello’s services, owing to a sudden declaration of war by the 
Turks, that punishing the Moorish general was out of the question. 
Within twenty-four hours after the elopement, he departed with 
his fleet to give battle to the Turks, and his wife, under the 
guardianship of one Iago, Othello’s ensign, set sail for Cyprus 
where she was to meet her husband. 

As to Othello we know that he was no longer young; he tells 
us that he was “declined into the vale of years (yet that’s not 
much),” i. e., that he was middle-aged. That he lacked the arts 
of flattery and subtle courtship of women appears from his state- 
ment that he had not the “soft parts of conversation that cham- 
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feel like eating much), spent almost half his salary on drink, had 
very little to say to his wife, stopped taking her to the theatre 
and to the movies, no longer showed her customary politeness, 
forgot her birthdays and anniversaries, etc. In return, Mrs. P. 
stopped preparing elaborate dinners for him and served his 
meals in the kitchen. Quarrels became more and more frequent 
and husband and wife drifted further and further apart. 

Mrs. P.- is a tall, handsome woman, a few years younger than 
her husband, only very poorly educated, doesn’t care much for 
music or books, and likes to go where men and women con- 
gregate and tell questionable jokes. 

On his travels, Mr. P. stays in his room at night and plays 
solitaire, thus keeping out of the way of temptation. During 
the night his sleep is tormented with dreams of cohabiting with 
some of the women he meets in the course of his business or of 
seeing his wife cohabiting with other men. At home he is con- 
stantly on the look-out for evidence of his wife’s infidelity. Now 
he notices the fountain syringe in the bathroom and wonders why; 
he discovers cigarette ashes in the tray when he comes home; he 
finds hitherto unobserved scratches on a piece of furniture; he 
thinks a c—m is missing, though he hadn’t counted them when 
he purchased them); he notes with alarm that his wife is ex- 
amining her chemise before she goes to bed, and so forth. Life 
is intolerable with him and for her. 

During analysis he recites all the above facts in great detail 
and admits that he often indulges in fantasies of his wife’s 
death as a release from all his woes. He has thought that if 
she were guilty of infidelity he would be justified in living a 
polygamous life. 

In this case it was obvious that the cause of the jealousy, 
the alcoholism and all the other marital troubles of Mr. and 
Mrs. P., was the unsatisfactory sexual life. The danger of 
_ homicide and suicide was really great. Fortunately Mrs. P. had 
sufficient love for her husband left to agree to co-operate with 
me in curing him. I therefore exacted from him a promise 
to stop drinking (which he did forthwith), persuaded them to 
move from the vicinity of the man of whom Mr. P. was jealous 
(which they did) and adjusted their conjugal relations in a 
manner satisfactory to both. A perfect cure was the result. 


III. 


Mr. S. is short, withered, dried-up looking, aged 56, married 
many years, the father of a large family living in a cheap tene- 
ment house apartment in one of the poorest sections of New 
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York. His wife is as old as he, just as uneducated, unromantic 
and unsentimental as he, and even more withered and dried-up. 
Notwithstanding all this, Mr. S. is so jealous of her that for 
months he has not gone to work but stays home to watch his 
wife. He cannot bear to have her out of his sight for a minute. 
He even suspects her with his eldest son. He is sure she has 
a secret understanding with the grocer, the butcher, the iceman, 
etc., and communicates with them by means of secret signs. 
If she goes to the stores to do her household shopping he ac- 
companies her; if she talks to a visitor he keeps them constantly 
in his sight. His depression and his quarrels cause the family 
endless misery. After coitus he is better for a few hours al- 
though this is indulged in only about once a week and permitted 
only for the sake of peace. The man is unquestionably insane, 
but the children, one of whom is a school-teacher, do not want 
to have him committed to an insane asylum. 

One day Mr. S. presents himself at my office with his gentle 
and patient little wife and pleads with me to hypnotize her in 
his presence so that he may question her about her infidelities. 
He has read in a newspaper that during hypnosis a person tells 
the truth. Another physician had hypnotized her a few weeks 
before this, but the doctor’s technique and questions did not satisfy 
Mr. S. To humor him and to comply with his wife’s solicita- 
tions, “for the sake of peace”, I hypnotized her and let him 
propose the questions that I put to her. Apparently the experi- 
ment was wholly satisfactory; she answered all his questions 
in a manner that should and would have satisfied any sensible 
or sane person. After a few days, however, he returned just 


“as dejected and jealousy-crazed as ever,—he had in the meantime 


extorted from her a confession that she had not really been 
hypnotized and had known what he had asked her and what she 
had answered. That ended my connection with the case. 


IV. 


A very interesting and almost baffling case of jealousy is pre- 
sented by Reta C. She is only 20 years old, short, dark, petite; 
measures 5’ 2” and weighs 110 lbs.; born a Presbyterian, married 
(7 months) to a tall, handsome Jew, eight years her senior. 
Physically there is nothing the matter with her. Had two abor- 
tions, one before marriage and one since. ‘Though she had no 
orgasms till two or three months after marriage, her libido was 
so intense and so insistent that Reta and Mr. C. indulged in 
coitus almost daily and sometimes more than once a day for 
almost a year prior to their marriage, till finally Mr. C. managed 
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sion but it might also be a means of enabling her to get away 
with things. I often picture her as going down the line and 
becoming an outcast. My work doesn’t interest her; when I 
come back from my trips she never shows any curiosity about 
what or how I had been doing. When she tells me anything 
I show my interest by asking a lot of questions, and she resents 
that for she thinks I’m trying to catch her in a lie. I used to 
be very romantic and sentimental and indulged in fantasies of 
being married to a wonderful girl; but my marriage is anything 
but like my dreams. I wonder if her demonstrations of affection 
are put on. 

She calls everybody by pet names; everybody is “Honey” to 
her. I must admit that her bringing-up was different from 
mine, her sisters also are lavish in the use of terms of endearment; 
they discuss all matters very frankly. Ethel has a nice word 
and a smile for everybody. When I go back home I'll have to 
take all these things into consideration and try to get Ethel 
interested in the things that interest me. 

Session 8. I’m beginning to realize that a great deal of my 
nervousness was a sort of excuse for staying home with Ethel; 
probably that’s why I didn’t like to go to places where I’d meet 
groups of people. I don’t know how to act when I’m with people 
who do not interest me. When I wake in the morning I feel slug- 
gish and have no pep and just sit around doing nothing. I don’t 
get enough exercise. (You must remedy this). 

I feel that I have told you my whole story and I think that 
T’ll be able to manage Ethel; if I’m nice to her I can do a great 
deal with her. When we got married she was very extravagant 
but now that she knows how I stand financially she is econom- 
ical. After all, she is not a dumbbell and I think I can get 
her interested in music (she plays the piano a little) and in the 
theatre. I must learn to keep my temper and not be tyrannical. 
Do you think it would be advisable for us to move to New York? 
(Yes). I’m leaving for C. this afternoon and shall keep you 
informed as to how we get on. 

(The above case is reported not as showing that jealousy 
can be cured by psychanalysis — scientific “confession” combined 
with scientific explanation of symptoms — but as showing how 
neurotic mental and physical manifestations may result from 
emotional disturbances consequent upon conditions with which 
the individual is, for various reasons, unequal to cope satisfactor- 
ily. Mr. C’s jealousy is sufficiently well founded and he did 
not know what to do about his wife’s conduct; he is torn between 
conflicting desires — and the result is neurosis. Unless his 
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wife’s behavior will change — as a result of analysis or some- 
thing more drastic—he will continue to be jealous but he will be 
free from the symptoms that brought him to me). 

II. 

A somewhat different type of jealousy is presented by the 
following case (referred to me some six years ago by Dr. Laase). 
Mr. P., fairly well-educated Swiss, aged 42, tall, handsome, 
healthy looking, stockily built and well groomed; haggard and 
worried, restless and uneasy; gives impression of neatness and 
cleanness; looks prosperous; travelling salesman; lives in New 
York but spends much of his time on the road, several weeks at 
atime. For several months past has been surly, irritable, quarrel- 
some, morose, impatient, and jealous. Jealous outbursts getting 
more frequent, more noisy, and more unendurable. Sleeps very 
poorly, awakes about 4.30 every morning with a severe headache 
and can’t fall asleep again; is very amorous and demonstrative on 
awaking and can be pacified by his wife only by constant assever- 
ations of her love for him. At times he admits that he knows 
his suspicions are groundless and his jealousy absurd; at other 
times he is absolutely convinced of his wife’s guilt and threatens 
to kill her and himself. His jealousy centers especially on one 
man, a. neighbor, whom he has known many years and who 
often plays cards with him in his home but whom he has never 
liked because of his free and easy manner with women and his 
fondness for telling smutty jokes. Mr. P., on the contrary, has 
the highest respect for women, never tells a vulgar joke, has 
never had intercourse with any woman but his wife, and has 
never desired extra-marital sexual relations. He knows nothing 
of perversions or of inversion. 

Mr. and Mrs. P. have been married seventeen years and they 
have only one child, a son of sixteen. Mrs. P.’s delivery 
was a difficult one and the child had to be taken with forceps. 
When Mr. P. saw how ill his wife was he promised her never to 
impregnate her again. The promise was easily made but not so 
easy to keep. Coitus condomatus was so repugnant to his esthet- 
ic sensibilities that Mr. P. refused to resort to it and was com- 
pelled to do so with the utmost reluctance and only on the rarest 
occasions. Coitus interruptus always gave him a severe head- 
ache and pain in the back the following day; and, besides, Mrs. 
P. did not trust it. But a promise is a promise, and Mr. P, 
tried to live up to it. 

Gradually Mr. and Mrs. P. began to quarrel about one thing 
and another. Then he began to drink, come home late for dinner 
(he “had to meet several salesmen after the store closed”—after 
these ‘“‘meetings” his breath always smelled of liquor and he didn’t 
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certainly are older people, some being from 120 to 140 years old, 
but such instances are comparatively very rare, and prove nothing 
for the possibility of the average to remain healthy and active 
for more than one hundred years. As a rule, with the onset of 
old age, man feels less vigorous and the reserve forces of the body 
are no longer sufficient for normal achievements. However, quite 
a few men are vigorous between 70 and 80, and more are healthy 
and chipper after 60 and able to do more and better work than 
others between 40 and 50. As on the other hand, younger 
weaklings and impotents are biographically and physiologically 
in their dotage, we are justified in maintaining that “age” is 
relative. 

Erotic feelings and sexual power in older men are partly due 
to a congenitally strong constitution, partly to moderation in their 
sexual life in their younger years. 

In the past, many physicians, proceeding from wrong ideas 
regarding the sexual life of older men, warned against inter- 
course after 50 or 60 years. According to my experience, no 
other rule can be laid down for sexual intercourse during old 
age but “moderation !”—the same as holds true for younger men. 
And if an older man has sexual feelings he does well to have 
intercourse, for it will keep him healthy and strong. In general 
we may say that the sexual desire may be regarded as an indicator 
of a man’s health. 

In contrast to certain older authorities, who advised against 
sexual intercourse for older men, Gyurkovechky (‘Pathology and 
Therapy of Male Impotence,” 1897) emphasizes that they run 
no risk at all if they satisfy a real sexual desire, and that coitus 
may be even salubrious for older persons, as it increases the 
stimulation of the metabolism, quickens the mind and keeps up 
the good humor, so rarely found in the old, and that sex relations 
may be truly counted amongst the means for the prolongation 
of life. The occasional case of an elderly newly wed man dying 
during or after coitus proves nothing, for we witness daily the 
sudden or slow death of persons who thought neither of marriage 
nor sexual intercourse, while on the other hand, we encounter cases 
of old men who at the side of a young spouse become young 
again and live to a ripe old age. Forsooth, these men who in the 
possession of health and vigor have preserved their sexual power, 
have better prospects for living long than others who are con- 
demned to involuntary continence. 

The same results of continence as seen in younger may be 
observed in older men: headache, heaviness in the back of the 
head, pains in the testicles, restlessness, general malaise, etc. It 
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is quite probable that prostatitis occurring in older men is due 
to the cessation of the sexual activities after the death of the wife. 

Metschnikoff, Hirth and other authorities, who regard the 
prolongation of life as an hygienic ideal, consider the maintenance 
of the sexual power, which is by no means an utopia, as an 
effective means to that end. 

Autopsies performed by Duplays and Dieu revealed the presence 
of well developed spermatozoa in octogenarians. Carper, in his 
“Physiology,” tells us that spermatozoa were found in the vesicles 
of a man who died at 95. 

There are families whose members are distinguished by long- 
evity and sexual vigor at an advanced age. I observed several 
such cases in my own practice. 

A government official, aged 62, widower for the last half year, 
consulted me on account of his strong libido, which caused him 
suffering and inconvenience, because he was now condemned to 
a continent life. He often had pollutions and daily erections, 
which several times had driven him to masturbation. 

A scholar, aged 65, who owing to the sickness of his wife was 
sometimes forced to be continent for three or four weeks, had 
severe pains in his testicles, which were enlarged, so that he was 
hardly able to walk. The administration of bromide of potas- 
sium and opium produced no effects and he got no relief from his 
pains before he had intercourse. 

A workingman, aged 70, widower for the last twenty years 
and father of six children, stated that at least once a week he felt 
desire for sexual intercourse and that he had continually erections 
and pollutions. For this reason he entered into a liaison with his 
housekeeper. 

An octogenarian had pollutions once a month since the death 
of his wife, which occured four years ago. Till then he had 
lived in a happy marriage for 47 years and cohabited regularly. 

I was acquainted with a scientist who had always enjoyed good 
health and at the age of 62, being a widower, fell in love with 
a young lady whom he finally married. The marriage was quite 
harmonious, he cohabited several times a month till he was 80, 
when I lost sight of him. He stated he was never fatigued the 
day following intercourse, but on the contrary, that he felt cheer- 
ful and refreshed. 

This reminds me of Goethe’s love-life. Love was as necessary 
to him as bread, and the best stimulant for his creative work; 
at the age of seventy-four he was seized with a violent passion 
for the 18-year old Ulrika von Levetzow and enjoyed at her side 
a second youth in vigor and cheerfulness. Discussing one day 
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men who at an advanced age showed a remarkable energy, Goethe 
said: “Such men I call wonderful and exceptional natures; they 
experience a second puberty, while others are young only once.” 

I cite a few more instances of sexual vigor in old men: Hufe- 
land tells us of men who married at the age of 100 and 112 years 
—“and not only pro forma” (‘“Makrobiotik,” 1823). 

In “Journal de Medicine” (1759), we read of a 96-year old 
man who for many years cohabited with his 93-year old wife 
three times every night without any detriments to his health. 

The Englishman Thomas Parr, who died in the year 1635, 
far beyond 100 years (however, not at the age of 152, as legends 
tell), married at the age of 80 and begot two children. At the 
age of 105 he was punished for being the father of an illegitimate 
child. [I am tired of the example of Thomas Parr. W.J.R.] 

The Norwegian Drakenberg, a seafaring man, who died in 1772, 
at the age of 146 years, [sure?] at Copenhagen, married at the 
age of 111 years. Even during the latter years of his life he 
gave proofs of an extraordinary sexual vigor. 

King Vladislav of Poland became a father at the age of ninety. 

Duke L. F. de Richelieu, minister of State under Louis XV 
and Louis XVI, was extremely erotic. He always enjoyed the 
best of health, was never sick, but active till he died at the age 
of 92 (1788). At the age of 84, he married for the third time. 

The eminent Swedish physician and scientist Urban Hyarne, 
who died in 1724, at the age of 83, was married thrice, the last 
time at the age of 62. From his three wives he had 25 children. 
Of these, nine were born in his last marriage, the youngest son, 
when the father was 74 years old. That the latter, the Royal 
Councillor Gustave Hjarne, had inherited a strong constitution, 
is evident by the fact that he reached the ripe old age of 90 years. 
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(Translated for The Journal of Sexology and Psychanalysis) 
-SUICIDE AND SEXUALITY 


By Dr. Max Marcuse* 


The extraordinarily large number of suicides committed during 
the period of puberty, and the numerous suicides and double-sui- 
cides on account of confessed or otherwise evident unrequited 
love, are suggestive of a connection between suicide and sexuality. 
To both groups belong suicides committed on account of an 
“incurable disease” (as a rule, syphilis), and suicides owing to 
“an unknown cause” (syphilis or homosexuality). Furthermore, 
suicide committed by females is quite frequently coincident with 
menstruation and the generative phases, such as pregnancy, pu- 
erperium, lactation, and the climacterium, the latter being some- 
times also significant in suicides of males. Beyond all these more 
or less manifest connections, a considerable percentage of suicides 
may be in one way or the other motivated by other sexual factors, 
for “the suicidal idea, like the neuroses, arises under the same 
constellations” (A, Adler), that is to say, essentially under the 
pressure of sexual and erotic conflicts. 

The sexual root of suicides committed during puberty is usually 
camouflaged by the designation of “suicide of school children” ; 
in the majority of cases, the terrors of the examination, etc., in 
short, ‘the school anxiety,” appears by way of “transference”’ as 
the cause, in the place of the real causa movens of the suicidal 
act, namely, sex-anxiety. This “transference” of the affect 
of fear from the sexual sphere to the school is quite a common 
psychic process and quickened by the fact that for the pupil, the 
school being naturally the most proximate object of his fear, 
there is easily formed a close connection between the ideas re- 
garding the passing of an examination, the solution of a lesson, 
etc., on the one hand, and sexual affects on the other. 

Instead of ventilating the mechanism as exampled by the psycho- 
analysts (“to lay hands on one self”; “the wish father was dead”; 
“act of revenge,” etc.), or the infantile suicides, occurring between 
the third and fourth years of life, and probably often due to in- 
fantile-erotic conflicts—for these things are unprovable—we begin 
with the discussion of suicides committed by school-children, and 
their unquestionable connection with puberty and masturbation, 
of which the former provides the basis for the psychic disturb- 
ances, while the latter has a double and apparently self-contra- 
dictory significance. For masturbation not only on account of 
being practical, but because it is not more practised, may lead 
to that fear out of which the young psyche finds no other means 
of escape but by voluntary death. In such cases the suicide is 
as a rule the victim of a wrong “enlightenment” which depicts 
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the most frightful consequences of “this vice.” The young 
persons thus terrorized escape from the putative dangers threaten- 
ing them into death. To these victims belong also those who 
break down under the burden of ethical and religious scruples, 
as, e. g., that sixteen year old masturbator who wanted “to end 
it all,” because he had broken his word of honor given to a 
captain of the boy scouts, promising him to break his mastur- 
batory habit. 

To throw light on cases in which love, that is, not an autistic 
motive but the erotic relation to another person, appears to be 
the cause of self-destruction, E. Eulenburg has examined the 
etiological factors operative in suicides committed by the pupils 
of the two upper classes of high-schools and found that in a not 
inconsiderable proportion of cases, precocious love-affairs had 
led to the catastrophe. The same as in suicides of adults, the 
erotic motive is most conspicuous in double-suicides. Here the 
youthful partner is usually of the male sex, while the older party 
'is as a rule a married woman and usually the instigator. In 
suicides occurring during the period of puberty there is to be noted 
a characteristic difference in the numerical proportion of the sexes: 
The disturbances caused by the puberty itself are greater in girls 
than in boys, and furthermore, the emotional effects of sexual 
and erotic motives exercise a more intensive influence upon girls 
than boys. Thus the immediate motives, such as unrequited love, 
jealousy, “the results of an affair,” etc., were recorded in 14,6 per 
cent. of youthful male suicides, and 40 per cent. of females. And 
while the total average of all suicides is in the proportion male: 
female — 3:1, the period of puberty shows on an average 43.75 
per cent. of boys to 75 per cent. of girls. 

Though homo-eroticism in suicides of school-children has so 
far not been demonstrable, it is to be taken into consideration that 
this motive is usually veiled; in future times it may probably be 
shown that it is of some significance in the suicides of juveniles. 

_As compared with the influence of puberty, to which some 
authors would like to ascribe the majority of love-suicides, the 
other ages of life play quite a subordinate role, whereby of course, 
the unreliability of all statistics must be borne in mind. Never- 
theless, the following tabulation (G. v. Mayr), which we give 
for what it is worth, may not be without interest. 

Unrequited love and jealousy (1896-1905). 
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The numerical preponderance of females (in the first two 
groups) is striking. For France the proportion is quite different 
and reveals a greater erotic emotionality on the side of the males. 
A comparison with other countries (England, Russia) shows the 
same difference in the gonochorism of suicide, and not only as 
regards the distribution of frequency and motives, but also as to 
the methods of suicide (Morselli). On the other hand, amongst 
the different nations, the proportion between female and male 
suicides is apparently more constant than the proportion between 
the population and the suicides in general. In Germany, suicide 
statistics seem to illustrate the more heroic love of the man as 
contrasted with the sentimental love of the woman. “The love 
of a strong man is deterred by no difficulty or danger when the 
acquisition of a beloved person is at stake ... The love of weak 
persons is sentimental and may lead to suicide if unrequited, 
while under the same circumstances a strong character will commit 
a crime” (Krafft-Ebing). Owing to this relation between love- 
suicide and love-crime, “the former not frequently functions as. 
a safety-valve for the general good and may be regarded as an 
indicator of our cultural level” (Freyer). Besides this, “it is 
astonishing to see how readily acute infatuation, not finding at 
once a way out, embraces suicide, and this is sometimes to be 
observed in quite banal persons.” 

The erotic motives are most patent in double-suicides which, 
though occasionally observed in the past, are in their present 
incidence a typical phenomenon. The older, purely physiological 
theory, according to which a high-strung sexual tension, not being 
relaxed, would lead to a catastrophe of both parties involved, 
has been found to be absolutely unavailable in the face of indi- 
vidual psychic actualities. It is characteristic for the majority 
of these cases that the idea of suicide occurs at first only to one 
partner, and is brought on later in the other by various suggestive 
influences, the more active party being almost regularly the 
woman, who on her side again pushes the at first reluctant man to 
suicide, which he executes as her tool. This explains why the 
frequently younger man, after the killing of his sweetheart and 
the removal of her suggestive influence, often relinquishes his 
primary intention of killing himself. But as a rule, the man kills 
the woman with her consent and then himself. Therefore these 
cases are suicides only in a psychological sense, while from the 
legal standpoint it is murder and suicide. In an especially ab- 
normal psychic condition are rooted those cases of double-suicide 
in which “the true happiness of love and the ideal marriage 
are sought as a mystical consecration of the soul and union by 
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death” (Beier). There are also apparent double-suicides, in which 
the woman really commits suicide, while the man feigns his 
suicide, or where the woman is killed against her will and then 
the murderer commits suicide. Such cases are often brought 
to light during the post-mortem examination. 

Also in individual cases, true suicides must be distinguished 
from apparent ones. “If a pregnant girl of good family shows 
a shot thru her heart and another shot directed toward the pelvic 
region, we have a clear case of suicide. The first shot, which was 
directed towards the abdomen, reveals distinctly the motive of 
her action. The conclusion that the unfortunate girl wanted 
to obliterate the evidence of her indiscretion, is quite patent 
(case of 1898). But if a pregnant woman dies from poison and 
this poison is found to be a recognized abortifacient, such as phos- 
phorus, arsenic, sabina, or saffron, this is certainly not a case of 
suicide, but a case of attempted abortion with a fatal result. In 
such a case the woman had not the intention to kill herself as in 
the aforesaid case, she merely wanted to get rid of the result 
of her imprudence.. Hundreds of alleged suicides committed by 
women are in reality not suicides at all” (Kratter). 

We do not want to enlarge on the subject of simulation and 
dissimulation of suicides in connection with sexual experiences, 
nor on the occasional derailment of the decision to commit suicide 
which was inspired by a sudden affect: “The psychopath, in 
a morbidly excited state because of his wife’s infidelity or because 
his sweetheart repudiated him, decides to kill himself. By chance 
he meets the person who is the cause of his irritation : his wife, 
of her lover. Owing to this sudden exciting influence, the affect, 
perhaps kept back for a long time, breaks thru all inhibitions. 
The inner tension turns towards the other person, and instead 
of suicide, a murder will take place” (Birnbaum). 

In police reports and official statistics, statements like “cause 
unknown,” or “cause incurable disease,” occupy a considerable 
space, mostly covering syphilis or homosexuality. Though we 
have no reliable statistics regarding syphilis as a motive of suicide, 
according to medical experience, it is quite considerable. 

Here, two groups of suicides may be distinguished: 1. those 
in whom from a normal psychological standpoint the act is quite 
comprehensible, though prompted by a wrong and exaggerated 
idea regarding the dangerousness of the disease, and 2., those 
in which suicide is devoid of any rational foundation and only 
the expression of a morbid compulsory idea. The subject may 
be a syphilitic who refers the slightest accidental symptoms to 
his disease and lives in a constant fear of its eventual consequences, 
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till, in a paroxysm of depression, he commits suicide. There are 
also “Syphilophobiacs who, though never infected, arrive thru 
more or less phantastic constructions at the conclusion that they 
have acquired lues.” (Léwenfeld.) 

According to Hirschfeld’s estimate, the incidence of suicides 
owing to homosexuality is about 3 per cent. of all urnings, and 
of the suicides directly due to homosexuality he distinguishes, 
besides those due to worry over their abnormality, three sub- 
divisions, namely, (1) those committed during criminal proceed- 
ings against the respective homosexual individual; (2)those caused 
by’ blackmail; (3) those connected with a threatening scandal. 
Homosexuality may be the indirect cause of suicide where not the 
homosexual predisposition itself leads to the catastrophe, but 
where the homosexual inclinations have thrown the victim into 
situations with which he is unable to cope. Ina considerable num- 
ber of “shocking individual fatalities,’ the consciousness of the 
standards of society, and, finally, the suicide, follow one another 
in an uncannily monotonous sequence. 

The true love-suicides represent a group of their own, and— 
owing to constitutional as well as external causes—are more fre- 
quent amongst homosexual than amongst normal individuals. 
These suicides are not at all astonishing if we take into consider- 
ation that “the affection of an urning for the object of his love, 
especially in the negative direction of his desire and jealousy, 
may be of an enormous violence,” (Hirschfeld). Of great sig- 
nificance are the double-suicides of homosexuals: out of 100 sui- 
cides, 12 men and 8 girls, that is to say, 10 couples, died together. 

That menstruation, the generative phases, and the age of in- 
volution are liable to create favorable conditions for the rise of 
suicidal impulses, must appear quite comprehensible, if we take 
into consideration how even in normal individuals these processes 
influence woman’s psyche in the sense of hypochondriacal and 
melancholic depression. Thus amongst juvenile female suicides, 
menstruating girls are in the majority. The majority of menstru- 
al, generative and climacteric suicides may be only the expression 
of a corresponding psychosis, which however, does not preclude 
an individualizing evaluation: amongst 124 persons brought from 
1904-6 to the psychiatric clinic of Munich for attempted suicide, 
only one individual was found mentally sound—a 21 year old 
servant girl, in the eighth month of pregnancy. Besides the 
sexual-psychically and sexual-pathopsychically determined cases, 
the socially determined cases amongst the suicides of pregnant 
women are of considerable significance (unmarried gravidae). 
In suicides committed during the climacterium, the idea of “being 
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now an old person,” of “being at the end of the rope,” of “having 
played out as a woman,” plays an important rdle. As a matter 
of fact, during her whole life, a woman—consciously or uncon- 
sciously—is always under the influence of the dread of old age. 

Of further specifically feminine love- and sex-motives under- 
lying suicide, the following may be mentioned: Women who have 
been insulted or deceived by their lovers or husbands .not in- 
frequently commit suicide prompted by the hope that the survivor 
would bewail her death, miss her, and love her now more than 
he did during her life-time. Here the same infantile “spite- 
mechanism” is operative as in those cases in which a girl marries 
an unloved man with the sole view of causing grief and life-long 
mortification to her true lover. A noticeable motive for suicide 
committed by females is the fear of the discovery of their deflor- 
ation. The self-destruction of brides immediately before the 
marriage ceremony is not infrequently prompted by this motive. 
On the other hand, in psychopathic or otherwise abnormal girls» 
just the reverse may be the case, that is to say, the fear of being 
deflowered, or the aversion against sexual union, may lead to 
suicide. In this connection may be mentioned the suicides (or 
attempts at suicide) of women on the morning following the 
bridal night. Here the motives are usually enveloped in obscur- 
ity, though we know that they are almost always of a sexual 
character. Toa rather unusual group belong those cases in which 
girls or women who had become the victims of rape, kill themselves 
from shame and desperation. According to the testimony of 
history, quite a few women committed suicide in order to escape 
from an attack against their chastity, or to revenge themselves: 
Lucretia, Hippia, Saphronia. 

Amongst the specific causes prompting men to commit suicide, 
impotence seems to be of primary importance. The deficiency 
of the sexual power may lead to such a depression that life appears 
unbearable. Such desperate acts are occasionally committed by 
young married men who in the bridal night found themselves 
wanting, but also in other cases sexual insufficiency may produce 
such a feeling of inferiority that death appears to be preferable 
to life. 

As to the family status of suicides, it has been noted that the 
proportion of married men is greater than that of bachelors. 
Regarding women, the reverse obtains. Suicides are especially 
frequent amongst widowed and divorced men and women. The 
highest percentage of female suicides is furnished by those women 
who for one reason or other are without the protection afforded 
by marriage, that is to say, spinsters, widows, divorced and 
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deserted women. The latter three groups show a greater pro- 
pensity to suicide than spinsters: the loss of the married life pre- 
disposes more to suicide than complete celibacy. Of course, there 
are also other sexual factors involved. The significance of chil- 
dren as a prophylaxis against suicide appears in a particular light 
if we see that during married life three times more childless 
women commit suicide than mothers, and that after the dissolution 
of the marriage tie the number of female suicides with children 
is fifty per cent. less than that of childless women. 

In a discussion of suicide and its sexological relations, two 
significant facts should not be overlooked . “The incidence of 
suicide runs parallel with that of sexual crimes” (Aschaffenburg). 
It is unworthy that in winter, that is, during a season in which 
economic misery brings many to the brink of despondency, com- 
paratively few persons die by their own hand. This regularity 
—rapid rise in spring and an equally rapid decrease during 
summer—holds true not only for Germany but also the other 
European countries. Of all explanations advanced for finding 
the cause of this phenomenon, the most tenable is that sexual 
crimes and the majority of suicides are both manifestations of a 
“sex periodicity.” This becomes clear by the demonstrable paral- 
lelism between the maximum of female suicides during May, and 
the maximum of illegitimate births in February. Further light 
is shed on the relation between suicide and sex by a survey of 
the methods employed in suicide: Women generally resort to 
hanging, drowning and poisoning. Also men have a predilection 
for the rope, while drowning and poisoning are more preferred 
by women. The precipitation from a high place and the inhalation 
of gas might almost be called specifically feminine methods of 
_ suicide. In contrast to these feminine methods, men appear to 

prefer death by shooting and certain other “bloody” procedures, 
such as stabbing, the cutting of the throat, the opening of an 
artery, etc. These differences in the methods of suicide corres- 
pond to general psychic sex differentiations, and in this connection 
it should be noted that the proportions of these different methods 
do not remain constant. Thus, between the years 1913-1919, 
in Prussia, the following deviations were recorded: in 1913 
about 51 per cent. of all male suicides made use of the rope, 
while in 1919 only 46.5 hanged themselves; male suicides by 
drowning receded by one-third; but in 1919, 26,3 per cent. of 
males shot themselves, as against 23 per cent. in 1913, while death 
by gas rose from 2,1 per cent. to 7,1 per cent. The proportion 
of gas suicides on the part of women has increased considerably, 
while the percentage of female suicides by hanging fell down 
from 33,6 to 26,7, and by drowning from 30,8 to 25,3 per cent. 
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ANTIVENEREAL PROPHYLAXIS IN MOROCCO 


By Dr. Care, Lyons, France 


When I recently, in Gaucher’s Annals (Ann, d. Mal. Vén.), 
expanded my program on combatting of venereal diseases, I was 
not aware that it had been already adopted and was being carried 
out in the new French protectorate of Morocco. A pleasure trip 
to this country afforded me the opportunity to observe the bene- 
ficial effects resulting from the introduction of the prophylactic 
measures always advocated by me. A description of how the 
prophylactic treatment was adapted to the Islamitic customs will 
be of interest. 

The principles regarding this problem may be summed up as 
follows: Avoidance of the extremes of a sentimental aboli- 
tionism, which, under the pretext of individual liberty, would not 
attempt to prevent the prostitute from being at large and spread- 
ing her disease; on the other hand, repression by the police and 
neglect of medical treatment. Considering that these women 
ply an insalubrious trade which cannot be suppressed, we should 
place at their disposition all the facilities of hygiene, prophy- 
laxis and treatment, under the sole condition that they make 
use of them under the direction of the physician, and that those 
who are unreasonable or disobedient should know that the medical 
organization is backed by the strong hand of the police agent. 

The basic idea of the Moroccan system finds expression in 
the institution of “benevolent regulations,” extended to the very 
large class of prostitutes who voluntarily submit to examination 
and treatment. The one as well as the other may be carried out 
either in the dispensary or by a physician whom the woman may 
select. The latter, by virtue of his membership in the pro- 
fessional association, is endowed with official powers to keep 
the patient under observation, and to avail himself of the central 
service, in case she should disappear. 

These women are dealt with just as other persons affected 
’ with contagious diseases, and everyone knows the obligations, 
disagreeable as they may be, imposed by the State on those sus- 
pected of epidemic diseases. 

In short, the sanitary service is no longer the antechamber 
of a hospital which resembles more or less a prison, but a true 
medical service, provided with a laboratory, where examinations 
are made and preventive treatment is given. 

On several occasions I have pointed out how, owing to this 
security given to the women, the attendance at our clinic in Lyons 
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has increased. I have had the pleasure to control, on a very 
much larger field, the same happy results in Morocco. To cite 
a few examples: In the year 1921, in Fez, the number of con- 
sultations rose to 24,814, and the laboratory examinations to 
4847; in 1920, in Tangier, there were 11,838 consultations ; 9981 
in Cacablanca; 24,121 in Marrakech; and intravenous injections 
are given every day. 

It is remarkable how in their simplemindedness the natives 
understood at once the benefits accruing from these medications. 
These women saw how in a few days the worst eruptions, the 
most painful patches, and the most disgusting facial ulcerations 
were healed. Logically they concluded that it was to their own 
interest to submit to this treatment. Being ignorant of the 
prejudice attaching to the “shameful disease,” being free of the 
traditional fear of the police, they came to the dispensary as to 
a place where a hospitable welcome was awaiting them. And 
the same might be the case in France were it not for the purity 
howlers and their political missions who in the name of morality 
and society brand with the stigma of infamy those who have 
caught the disease. 

In Morocco, the “medical conception of social hygiene” has 
produced an appropriate organization. In all the larger cities 
I found laboratories, serologic examinations, well-lighted ex- 
amination rooms, opportunities for individual examinations and 
prophylactic instruction for every newcomer. The waiting 
rooms are clean and not like lock-ups. I saw many men in plain 
clothes and very few policemen in uniform. One had the happy 
idea to install the medical service in any building available, often 
in old Moorish palaces, instead of in modern structures which 
might have been satisfactory to the latest fancies of the hygienist, 
but the erection of which would have eaten up all the money 
on hand. Being what they are, I would gladly recommend 
them as models to our large provincial towns where the physicians 
are obliged to utilize an obscure room in a corner of the com- 
missariate, where the “delinquents,” without a subsequent ob- 
servation, are hurriedly examined on an antedeluvian unwash- 
able table, only assisted by an old retired policeman or an old 
converted madame. 

Besides the absence of traditional prejudices and the marvel- 
lous results obtained by this treatment, there are other local 
factors which explain the success of this medical organization 
in Morocco. First of all, the fact that prostitution is and always 
has been considered a punishable offense before the Moslem 
law. In the case of an old offender with a contagious disease 
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who flees, our physicians need the help of the Pasha’s police; 
on account of those old habits it is not necessary to set in motion 
the whole administrative machinery. We evidently are far from 
this conception, however disputable it may be from the moral 
point of view, in our own country, where in twenty years our 
legislators have not yet been able to lay before the chamber a 
bill which would make street-walking a punishable offense. 

Now, as to the segregated district. At the risk of being con- 
sidered oldfashioned or a monster by some adepts who are ex- 
asperated in regard to the question of individual liberty, I can’t 
help expressing my approval of this legalized form of prostitu- 
tion. As a physician as well as a hygienist and even as a man, 
I am unable to understand the ignominy attaching to the licensed 
house. However, it has disappeared spontaneously. But as 
regards the segregated district, things are quite different. An 
immense district such as that of Moulay-Abdallah, in Fez, has 
evidently too many crumbling walls, alleys and dirty old court- 
yards. If I were administrator, I would tear down some of 
these dilapidated houses, to make room for broad thoroughfares, 
gardens, fountains, vast verdant squares with towering sun- 
bathed terraces. I do believe that the districts reserved for the 
hetairae in ancient Greece were laid out in such a way. And 
at the threshold of the doors with raised hangings, the Moslems 
of Moulay-Abdallah reiterate the simple attitudes of their remote 
ancestors, which we see engraved on the pedestals of Assyrian 
columns and the bulging bellies of Etruscan vases. 

During a visit in the company of the chief-physician one has 
opportunity to study the differences of mentality, easily explain- 
able by the difference in the treatment. The arrival of a phy- 
sician in a French brothel is the signal for the ringing of bells 
‘from the cellar to the garret; one hears the alarmed rustling of 
petticoats the wearers of which seek refuge in the most recondite 
corners. The physician is the enemy, and the attendants of 
the house get busy to hide minors, infected women and those 
suspected of having the disease. 

At Moulay-Abdallah, the physician is a friend. On his arrival, 
he is at once surrounded by a bevy of little Arab girls, each one 
of them eager to be the first to kiss his hand. This may not 
be hygienic, but there is a heart in it. The conversation is ami- 
able, and so is the examination. One gives a calling down to 
the Sudanese woman for having her bottle of permanganate of 
potassium empty; one makes an appointment with the little 
Berber girl for her next injection, and then one drinks three 
cups of mint tea in accordance with the code of Moslem polite- 
ness, 
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Prostitution thus regarded, as I have pointed out elsewhere, 
is a manifestation of the social spirit as it prevailed amongst 
the ancient Greeks and is still found in the smaller towns of 
Spain and Italy. I would like to make some comparisons with 
the same districts of our seaports, but I prefer not to do so, 
because the comparison would not be favorable to the latter; 
nor as regards decency, for the Moslem women are differently 
dressed and more reserved; nor from an esthetic standpoint, for 
the variety of races offers to the disinterested observer a vast 
material for the most interesting ethnological studies. 

On leaving the house we are again reminded of modern hygiene 
in the form of a prophylactic hut provided with protargol and 
calomel ointment. A corpulent guard invites those that leave to 
help themselves. I am astonished at the rapidity with which the 
young soldiers go thru this procedure: These, explains the 
kind guard, have assured me that they have not “indulged.” 
For all that the chief physician advises the guard to exercise a 
little more skepticism and igor. 

It is a singular medley one sees filing before one’s eyes; the 
faience palaces and modern houses, burnusses and horizon blue 
uniforms, Moslem women with deep eyes and calomel ointment 
—a continuous antithesis which endows Morocco with an at- 
mosphere of its own: everywhere the thirteenth Arab century 
rubbing elbows with the twentieth, almost without any transitional 
stages. This fusion is going on without any violent clashes, 
thanks to the wise gallantry of our soldiers, but—not to forget— 
our physicians, who, as declared in the official proclamation issued 
by Marshal Liautey, have been the principal factors in bringing 
about penetration, assimilation and pacification. 
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WHY SILENCE IS GOLDEN 


One day one of Dr. Ferenczi’s patients was unusually talkative, 
so that both he and the patient noticed it. Thereupon, Dr. F. took 
occasion to inform the patient of the psycho-analytic identification 
of gold with feces and to point out to him that he was stingy with 
both, but that on this particular day he was extravagant. Then 
Dr. F. went on to inform his patient that this identification be- 
tween gold and fzces explains the significance of the aphorism 
that “silence is golden.” Silence, he said, is golden only because. 
refraining from speaking means a saving (of effort). 

Another one of Dr. F.’s patients suffered from spasms of the 
vocal cords and spasm of the sphincter ani, both symptoms occur- 
ring simultaneously and in the same (?) degree. When he is ex- 
hilarated his speech is loud and fluent and his stool copious and 
“satisfactory”; but when he is depressed and in the presence of 
his superiors, he becomes speechless and at the same time get3 
rectal tenesmus. Dr. F. tells us that this patient was one of those 
who retain their feeces because they expect to be “strengthened” 
(physically and psychically) by so doing and who fear to be 
“weakened” by an evacuation. He is convinced that this goes 
back to accidents in infancy in which the patients were “too weak” 
to hold back their stool. The tendency to hold back which is thus 
engendered extends to other psychic spheres and causes the patient 
to hold back all their emotions, all “outpourings of emotions ;” an 
emotional outbreak that could not be restrained may cause as much 
unhappiness as the infantile anal in continence did. 

Professor Freud had previously called Dr. F.’s attention to the 
connection between speech and anal eroticism and had referred toa 
stutterer whose speech disturbance he linked up with anal-erotic 
fantasies. Dr. Jones, too, had spoken of a displacement of the 
libido from the anal upon the phonetic. Dr. F., too, had traced 
a connection between musical utterance and anal-eroticism. 

From the above considerations Dr. F. thought himself justified 
in concluding that speech and anal-eroticism are always associated 
with each other. That folk-psychology recognized this fact is 
proved, he thinks, by the adage: “Silence is golden.” (Jnternat- 
Zeitsch. f. aerztliche Psychoanalyse, 1917, pp. 155-156.) 

To us it has always seemed that the above adage had its founda- 
tion in the universal experience of mankind that it often regretted 
having said something that it subsequently wished had remained 
unspoken. Though the ability to speak and communicate with our 
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fellows is precious, to be able to maintain silence is often much 
more precious. To express this idea mankind has compared 
speech and silence to silver and gold, respectively. 

The virtues of silence have been recognized and lauded by some 
of the greatest thinkers. Bonnard said: “Silence is the genius of 
fools and one of the virtues of the wise-” That silence often “is 
more eloquent than words,” we all know. Carlyle was content with 
saying that though “speech is great, silence is greater,’ thus 
showing no inner compulsion for an anal-erotic evacuation. 
On another occasion he said that whereas “speech is shallow as 
Time, silence is deep as Eternity,” thus again showing the ab- 
sence of any unconscious compulsion to an anal-erotic utterance. 
Menander knew that ‘“‘nothing is more useful than silence.” John 
Boyle O’Reilly expressed a maxim of universal validity when he 
said, “Be silent and safe,—silence never betrays you.” In the 
four words of the last sentence are contained the explanation for 
the adage engaging our attention. Plutarch knew this when he 
wrote that Simonides “never repented that he had held his tongue, 
but often that he had spoken.” 

The value of silence has never been more beautifully implied 
than in Omar’s quatrain: 

The Moving Finger writes; and, having writ, 
Moves on: nor all your Piety nor Wit 
Shall lure it back to cancel half a Line, 
Nor all your Tears wash out a Word of it. 
—S. A. T. 





BEAUDELAIRE’S “INCEST-COMPLEX” 


In 1910, Dr. Stekel called attention to the following interesting 
passage in one of Beaudelaire’s letters in which the sensual aspect 
of a child’s love for its mother is emphasized : 

“What is it that the child loves so in its mother, its nurse, its 
favorite sister? Is it no more than the agent who feeds it, combs 
it, washes it, rocks it? It is also affection and sensual pleasure. 
To the child, this affection is evident without the woman’s know- 
ledge, from her whole feminine charm. And so the child loves its 
mother, sister or nurse, because her silken garment or her fur 
scarf tickles it; it loves the scent of her neck and her hair, the 
tinkle of her jewels, the play of her garters, etc. . . . the whole 
mundus muliebris which begins with the shirt and expresses itself 
even in the furniture to which the woman imparts the spirit of her 
being.” 
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Dr. Rank, a year later, supplemented the above with a quotation 
from a letter Beaudelaire had written from the insane asylum, in 
which he was confined, to Mme. Meurice: ‘Shall I tell you how 
much I love you? . . . I have been considered here as an agent 
of the police (fine! isn’t it?) ; they believe me to be a disciple of 
boy-love (1 spread this rumor and they believed it) : and then they 
regarded me as a censor of obscene literature who had been sent 
to Brussels on this account. In despair that they believe every- 
thing I say, I spread the rumor that I had killed my father and 
eaten him and that I had been permitted to escape from France 
only because I had rendered the police such good service. And 
they believed that! I swim in disgrace as a fish does in water.” 

Dr. Rank’s comment on the above is worth quoting. He says 
(Zentralblatt f. Psychoanalyse, 1911, p. 275): “That this appar- 
ently whimsical self-accusation of patricide was not chosen arbi- 
trarily but emanates from a paranoiac projection of a desire 
deeply rooted in the Unconscious, is confirmed by the above un- 
concealed complementary love-passion for his mother.” 

Oddly enough, it seems to have escaped the Doctor’s attention 
that the above quotations “prove” Beaudelaire also to have had a 
deep-rooted cannibalistic complex (he spoke of eating his dead 
father), to have been cutaneously erotic (because, he says, chil- 
dren are tickled by silk garments worn by the mother), also fetich- 
istic as to fur and hair and jewelry, also to have been afflicted 
with auditory eroticism (the sound of jewelry, he says, delights 
children. Had Beaudelaire been a musician his talent would 
unquestionably have been “explained” by this fact), as well as with 
olfactory eroticism (children are pleased with the odor of the 
mother’s neck). And of course, he was anal-erotic, otherwise he 
would not have thought of mentioning the fact about the odor of 
the neck and hair. And, of course, too, he was sadistic, or it 
would not have occurred to him to speak of killing his father; 
and, by the law of bipolarity, he was necessarily also masochistic. 


Sorzise ly 


THE SYMBOLISM OF RIGHT AND LEFT. 


From time immemorial the left side has been a symbol for 
something inauspicious or unfavorable. The reason for this is 
probably to be found in the fact that the left hand, and perhaps 
the left foot, too, is clumsier, more awkward and less skilful than 
the right. By extension, the left has thus become the symbol also 
for what is silly, foolish, stupid, insincere, and even malicious. 
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And, unquestionably, the left is often—by a cheap pun—employed 
as a symbol for what is morally wrong, i. e., the opposite of right. 
That the left should be used as a symbol for what is feminine is 
now easily comprehensible; the right, in that case, being a symbol 
for what is masculine, strong, efficient, adequate. Since the 
suggestions of psycho-analysts, the left is often employed as 1 
symbol for homosexuality and the right (morally) for hetero- 
sexuality. Ina very interesting pamphlet on “foot and shoe sym- 
bolism and erotism” by Dr. Aigremont, published in German in 
1909, we find the following interesting comments on right and left: 

“Even in early times the right and the left side, the right and 
the left foot, were invested with a symbolic significance. The 
preference for the right half of the body (hand, foot) is ancient, 
probably because of the many centuries during which the left half 
of the brain cortex has been functioning. The two sexes were 
compared to the two sides; in the right side they saw the active, 
acquiring, masculine principle, in the left the passive, retentive, 
feminine principle; the right is the procreative side, the left the 
receptive side. We have abundant and adequate evidence to show 
that antiquity assigned femininity to the left side. Plutarch quotes 
the very common opinion that boys emanate from the right tes- 
ticle and girls from the left. This differentiation is especially 
marked in the case of the foot: the right foot is regarded as mas- 
culine, the left as feminine. The left is dedicated to the maternal 
earth goddess, the telluric femininity. The shod Jason wears a 
sandal on the right foot and loses the left sandal in the mud, i. e., 
the earth-fructifying demon strides over the conceiving earth- 
fruitfulness, her cteis, which the demon impregnates. In con- 
nection with Jason’s naked left foot the scholiast to Pyth.:133 
remarks that the Aetolians went into battle with the left foot 
naked, and Macrobius reports that (an Italian tribe) borrowed 
the custom from the Aetolians. Bachofen explains that this par- 
tial nakedness was not due to any practical advantage from the 
point of view of military equipment; but that the uncovering of 
the left foot represented an offering of the left shoe to the divine 
mother. It is therefore a remnant of ancient matriarchy; these 
tribes thus proved themselves scions and worshippers of the great 
feminine principle in nature. As such an Aetolian Meleager, as 
Euripides tells us expressly in his tragedy of Meleager, goes into 
battle with the boars with his left foot naked. But even today 
the left foot is looked upon as feminine, exactly as in children’s 
games the right index finger is regarded as the husband of the 
left (feminine) index finger. Because of its feminine symbolism, 
the gypsy women of Southern Hungary mix a few drops of blood 
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from the left foot with some hair from their boys’ heads, cook 
the mixture with quince-seeds till it makes a gruel, and then 
chew on it. 

“In general the right foot was regarded as the strong (mascu- 
line) one by the Greeks and the Romans, and modernized civ- 
ilized peoples regard it as the lucky one. One should begin one’s 
journey, walk, march, etc., with the right foot. The Germans, for 
example, believe that when one wants to have luck in an important 
undertaking, one should cross the threshold with the right foot 
first. Among the Turks, a bride enters the house of her groom 
with the right foot, thus ensuring a happy marriage. If, in 
spite of all this, we find that in antiquity the left side (e. g., the 
left foot) was considered the good one, the lucky one, the fact 
is to be explained by the idea of feminine tellurism, of fruitful 
and therefore blessed womanhood, to whom the left side was con- 
secrated. The preference in religion, as well as in the family, is 
awarded to the left, the feminine, the “good” side. In the thoughts 
of modern peoples this obscure background has disappeared; and 
the clumsy left side, especially the left foot, brings little luck. So 
we say that one who makes a mis-step with the left foot must be 
prepared for disappointment; that one who is in ill-humor stands 
on his left foot; that one who gets out of bed with his left foot 
first will have hard luck that day. And yet we also say (perhaps 
as an echo of the above ancient notions) that one who crosses the 
threshold with the left foot first will have luck (Czecho-Slovak) ; 
one who stumbles with the left foot will experience joy 
(German).” 

It is certainly curious and worthy of note that the English word 
“left” etymologically means “weak, worthless.” Whether this is 
true of other languages I do not know. 

Other interesting uses of the word “left” are given in the New 
English Dictionary, e. g., to see with the left eye, to work with 
the left hand (implying inefficiency in performance) ; to take a 
thing by the left ear; to go over the left shoulder (to be squan- 
dered) ; over the left (a slang phrase implying that the words to 
which it is appended express the reverse of what is really meant), 
etc. In continental legislatures, the left wing is the section of the 
members who occupy seats on the left side of the chamber (as 
viewed from the president’s chair), a situation which is by cus- 
tom assigned to those holding relatively liberal or democratic 
opinions. Hence, the term is applied to the more advanced or 
innovating section of a philosophical school, a religious sect, or the 
like. wes gs hs 
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HOW DREAMS ARE PSYCHO-ANALYSED 


To prove the occurrence of symbols in dreams and in the Un- 
conscious, Freud cites (Zentralblatt f. Psychoanalyse, 1911, pp. 
187-188) his analyses of a few dreams whose interpretation thru 
his knowledge of symbolism was peculiarly illuminating. When 
these dreams are thus interpreted, says he, “they acquire a mean- 
ing (which they would otherwise not have), find their place in the 
dreamers’ thought processes and are accepted by the subjects as 
interpretations.” In connection with this he maintains that in 
dream analysis the subject’s free association cease when he comes 
to a dream-symbol, and that this stoppage in the associations leads 
the analyst to suggest a symbolic interpretation. We quote one 
of these analyses in toto: 

“The hat as a symbol of the male (the male genital). <A frag- 
ment from the dream of a young woman suffering from agora- 
phobia (a fear of going in public places) consequent upon a fear 
of being tempted. ‘It’s a summer day and I am taking a walk in 
the street; I am wearing a straw hat of a peculiar shape, the cen- 
tral portion being bent upward and the sides hanging down (the 
description is given hesitatingly) in such a manner that one of 
these is lower than the other. I am cheerful and am self-assured, 
and as I pass a group of young military officers I think to my- 
self: None of you can do me any harm.’ 

“Tnasmuch as she was unable to produce any associations to 
the hat in the dream, I say to her: The hat is in all likelihood a 
male genital with an upward-directed central portion and two 
dependant lateral portions. It may perhaps strike you as queer 
‘that I speak of the hat as a man, but we have the idiom: ‘to come 
under the hood’ for ‘to get married.’ I purposely kept back the 
interpretation of the detail that one part hung lower than the other, 
although the determination of just such details must point the way 
to the interpretation. I continue: If she has a husband with 
such a magnificent genital organ, she has nothing to fear from 
the officers, 7. e., she has nothing to wish for from them, inasmuch 
as otherwise she is virtually deterred by her temptation fantasies 
from going about without the protection of an escort. On the 
basis of other material I had on numerous occasions already given 
her this latter explanatin of the meaning of her fear. 

“The patient’s behavior after this interpretation is extremely 
noteworthy. She retracts the description of the hat and denies 
having said that the lateral portions hung down. But I am too 
sure of what I had heard to permit myself to be taken in and 
insist on my point. For a while she is silent and then she finds 
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the courage to ask what it means that one of her husband’s testi- 
cles hangs lower than the other and if that is so in all men. And 
thus this peculiar detail concerning the hat was explained and she 
accepted the whole interpretation. 

“T had known the hat-symbol long before I had heard the above 
dream.” 

That the above analysis really proves nothing is obvious. There 
is nothing to show that the woman would ever have associated 
“penis” to “hat.” She did not know and had never heard that a 
hat could be a penis-symbol; hence she could not have used the 
hat as such a symbol in her dreams. There is absolutely no rea- 
son why a hat should be such a symbol, in any case. 

The statement is constantly made by psycho-analysts that they 
do not interpret the patient’s dreams, but let the patient do so 
for himself. The above analysis disproves their assertion. 

That a woman should have no associations to a hat is an im- 
possibility. Careful questioning would have brought out associ- 
ations to the hat and to all its peculiarities. 

The analysis is utterly worthless also because we have absolutely 
no data about the walk which is reproduced in the dream, the 
group of soldiers that the woman passed, and the thought she had 
when she passed them. Where did all this material come from? 
What is its history? 

The reader must also notice that Freud smuggled into the inter- 
pretation something for which the dream gives not the slightest 
hint: that her husband had a “magnificent genital,”—the woman 
had spoken only of a hat “of a peculiar shape.” As a matter of 
fact, if the hat were a penis-symbol, the dream might mean a dis- 
paragement of her husband’s genitals which were “peculiar,” the 
middle part (the penis) being “bent” instead of straight. And, 
furthermore, if his phallus is inadequate, there is good reason why 
she should have sexual ideas when she passes a group of military 
officers (a very common symbol for virility and sexual license). 

That such analyses as the above are really worthless in the treat- 
ment of the neuroses is shown by the fact that the woman was 
still uncured though Freud had on numerous occasions told her 
that her agoraphobia was due to a fear of being tempted in the 
street. The constant repetition of such an interpretation is noth- 
ing more than a variety of suggestion. And if so, “psycho- 
analysis” has no right to call itself a science. 

Finally it must be pointed out that Freud’s interpretation of the 
above dream is strikingly pointless, meaningless, and inept. That 
the woman “accepted” the interpretation, or seemed to do so, is 
wholly irrelevant and insignificant. 

Shieh aly 
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SEXUALITY AND VSY CHIC LOVE 


Ludwig Schmiilling (“Die Neue Generation,” June, 1922) is 
astonished at the hazy ideas held by professional men as well as 
laymen on “love between the sexes.” In general, the latter is con- 
ceived as a “combination” of sexuality and psychic love. Regard- 
ing the character of this “combination,” the views are widely di- 
vergent. 

Philosophers and scientists, especially medical men, define psy- 
chic love as elevated sexuality, as ennobled sexual love, advancing 
the theory of “sexual love” being humanized by spiritual com- 
ponents. Some poets and psychologists would draw a line be- 
tween sexuality and psychic love, regarding each as an independent 
entity, without, however, expressing any clear idea as to the indiv- 
idual character of each. In common speech and scientific termin- 
ology, both conceptions are continually confused. 

In analyzing “human love,” medical men, like Forel, Bloch, 
Kemnitz, Moll, Krafft-Ebing proceed from man’s phylogenetic 
development, applying the evolutionary idea to the development 
of erotic feelings. They agree in the deduction: Man is a highly 
developed cerebral animal, belonging to the large simian family ; 
through differentiated psychic feelings, the primitive sex instinct 
became gradually enriched to finally represent an intricate con- 
glomeration of primitive impulses and social feelings, which we 
call love. 

Schmiilling says these antiquated theories do not indicate a 
way for the solution of the extraordinarily difficult problems of 
love. An explanation has been attempted by our greatest psycho- 
logical poets and thinkers, as Goethe, Dostoyevsky, Strindberg, 
Wedekind, Tolstoy, Jager, Ibsen and others. 

The depths of the human soul into which those psychological 
anatomists enabled us to look, are so appalling that we shudder, 
and grasp for a support. 

All those phenomena designated as bondage of love, as “love- 
hatred,” as erotomania; all those terrible conflicts between sexual 
and psychic love raging in the inner life of the same individual, 
cannot be explained by the theories which so far have been 
advanced. 

Moreover, all the practical questions regarding sex reform, po- 
lygamy, prostitution, marital irregularities, divorce, regeneration 
of love, etc., must remain unsolved before the natural history of 
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the sexual apparatus and the human heart have been explored. 

“Feelings should be studied by the same methods as are em- 
ployed in the study of organisms. The anatomy of the human 
heart has not yet been written.” (Flaubert.) 

Science has always been guilty of two mistakes: first, it laid too 
much stress on the study of the natural history of the sexual im- 
pulses and sexual organs of our animal ancestors, thereby neglect- 
ing the study of the psychic sympathetic feelings of the highly or- 
ganized animals; and, second, Science ignored that dark unex- 
plored region lying behind consciousness, the borderland of the 
Soul, out of which rise all those unconscious affective feelings, 
before which our understanding shrinks back in awe as from an 
uncanny illusion. 

Science never succeeded in expressing the concept “soul” by a 
clear formula; in spite of the most scholarly psychological re- 
searches, an elementary “Science of the Soul” has never been 
produced. In short, in exploring the sensory complex “love,” 
Science proceeds like the ancient geographers, who while searching 
for the sources of the Nile, at the same time bungled with the 
simplest physical principles. 

In his Essay, “Wechselwirkung zwischen Sexualitat and Seelen- 
liebe,” Schmilling tried to demonstrate, from a phylogenetic and 
psychological point of view, the fundamentally different character 
of sexual and psychic love, thereby reaching the conclusion that 
psychic love is essentially different from sexuality, that it springs 
from a different source and belongs in a class sui generis. 

Both currents of feeling may be equally intense, they may inter- 
mingle, thus doubling their energies, but, on the other hand, they 
may manifest themselves in different forms, be diametrically op- 
posed, take a different course. In short, the author espouses a 
consistent dualism between sexuality and psychic love, believing 
that from his standpoint he is able to explain all those dishar- 
monies, perversities, and love-hatred (“Liebeshass”), etc., which 
have aroused a general demand for a regeneration of love and sex 
reform. 

Today we are fed on Sex-lore ad nauseam, but remain unen- 
lightened regarding the phenomena of psychic love. 

It is woman’s tragic fate of having her love-life directed by 
men, whose erotic feelings are more physical and brutal than wo- 
man’s, the latter centering her love in a purely psychic sphere. 

It is just the psychogenetic consideration of love-life which is 
bound to lead to inferences quite opposite to those in vogue. 

Already in the higher developed animal we can distinguish be- 
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tween the periodic sex urge and the continuous complex of purely 
psychic sympathies. For instance, the psychic comradeship of 
apes in captivity, of dogs, cats, birds, is so intense that the death 
of one excites the deepest grief in the other. Just as in man, this 
psychic affection may be of either a neutral or of a sexual 
character. 

The author is an adherent of Schleich’s view, who believes in 
the ubiquity of the soul in each cell of the organism. In the form 
of a definite energy, the soul radiates from each cell, each gang- 
lion, each nerve, fibre, hormone, and, according to the sexes, these 
energies are charged either positively or negatively. 

The sex differences between man and woman do not spring 
merely from the primary and secondary sex characteristics, but 
from a fundamental sexual difference between each cell and pore. 
In a normal man, each emanation, each phosphorescence of the 
brain, each discharge of energy, is specifically masculine; in the 
normal woman, feminine. 

The erotic feelings of a purely psychic character are likewise 
sexually polarized, because the energies represent either positive 
or negative currents. If, for instance, a woman is cold towards 
a man as a sexual being, but possessed of the most intense feelings 
for the same man as the bearer of a marked masculine character 
and mind (as, e. g., Charlotte von Stein for young Goethe), we 
are confronted by a psychic affection, which, though not sexual, is 
sexually determined. This psychic love, which must not be con- 
founded with Platonic love, is not neutral, but springs from 
psychic sex characteristics. 

To make himself more clear, the author adduces Chopin’s love 
for George Sand, Grillparzer’s for Kati Frélich, Michelangelo’s 
for Vittoria Colonna, Delacroix’s for Madame Remuyat, and 
points out that all these relations were of a passionately erotic, 
though asexual, character. There highstrung souls were blended 
in expressive contact, and lips vibrating with voluptuous desire 
met in ecstatic love. But the sexual organs were in abeyance, 
congenial energies emanating only from the complex of psychic 
sympathies, 

This explains the romantic love felt for noble damozels, which 
inspired the troubadours to go in search of duels and adventures, 
to please their high-bred ladies, while, at the same time, they 
ravished peasant girls and dairy-maids. 

This may sound barbarous to sensitive ears, but to understand 
man’s soul we must courageously face these eccentricities of 
nature. 

Similar specters lurk in the most recondite recesses of woman’s 
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soul. Behold that refined, hyper-esthetic lady, eagerly engaged in 
conversation with a distinguished, intellectual man, and at the 
same time feeling strange sexual longings for a brutal prize-fighter 
or a coarse chauffeur. 

Here are at work invisible energies, waves of emotions passing 
from one individual to another, till finally they merge. 

Here we are standing before the unexplored labyrinth whose 
intricate paths lead to telepathy, clairvoyance and hypnotism, to 
the hidden springs of love and sexuality—to a region lying beyond 
our ken, 


MORBID DESIRE TO CLIP GOLDEN LOCKS 


Dr. Petersen, of Duesseldorf, (Minch. Med. Wochenschrift, 
April 7, 1922), reports the case of an unmarried man, bookkeeper, 
aged 30, who was apprehended in the act of cutting off the blond 
tresses of a young girl. 

He came from a psychopathic family: two of his mother’s 
sisters were for more than twenty years confined in insane asy- 
lums; one uncle on his mother’s side is an idiot from infancy, 
another an alcoholic. Of ten children borne by his mother, 5 died 
of eclampsia in early infancy; one is an imbecile; four are suffer- 
ing from eye diseases (lamellar cataract, nystagmus). 

Repeated examinations of the defendant revealed a cardiac 
neurosis (tachycardia, usually up to 120 beats), and a slight nys- 
tagmus ; mentally he appeared somewhat dull. Ten years ago, he 
fell on his head and broke one arm, which healed so badly that he 
was brought to the hospital and had to undergo an operation, which 
was followed, for several months, by great irritibility, insomnia, 
tremor and pronounced tachycardia. 

He was in the war for four years, taking part in 27 battles, 
without being wounded. 

Regarding his perversion, he made the following statement: 
During his eighth year of life, he was regularly sent on errands 
to an inn, where he often saw how a blond girl of his own age 
was being combed. This always aroused his sexual feelings and 
caused him to have erections. During the years of puberty, the 
sight of blondes excited him to such a degree that he always mas- 
turbated, which he never did without that external stimulation. 
This desire for the hair of girls gradually increased, so that for 
several days he would be unbalanced, physically and mentally, after 
he had seen a blonde; insomnia, irritibility, anxiety, headache, 
cardiac troubles, interfered with his work, and led to altercations. 
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with his employer, who otherwise was quite satisfied with him. 
Regularly after masturbation he regained his equipoise. He never 
indulged in sexual intercourse, on account of religious reasons, 
as he declared. He controlled his perverse impulse so that he 
never appropriated the hair of girls, but was satisfied to pick up 
hair-ribbons, lost by blondes. The ribbons he would caress and 
hold under his nose, whereby he became sexually excited. 

Thus things went on for years, nobody having the slightest idea 
of his perversion and his inner struggles—till one Saturday, in the 
spring of 1920. After drinking half a bottle of wine in a res- 
taurant, he went out in the street where he saw a blond girl. Of 
a sudden, the desire for the possession of the golden locks took 
such a hold of him that—impulsively, almost unconsciously—with 
a pair of pocket scissors, he cut off about four inches of the girl’s 
braid. 

He was caught in the very act. 

Neither at the police-station nor during the examinations and 
trials before the jury, and later at the Court of Appeals, was he 
able to explain his act- He was not intoxicated, though the alcohol 
may have had a benumbing effect. He stated, again and again, 
that the desire for the possession of the blond locks had of a 
sudden taken such a hold of him that he committed the act as if 
under a compulsion, and that he felt that he could not do otherwise. 

The jury condemned him to one year’s imprisonment, because 
“the cutting off of tresses was a malicious attack with a dangerous 
instrument, and such a disfigurement was bound to cause a painful 
sensation in the injured person.” 

The Court of Appeals was not convinced of this “painful sensa- 
tion,” but under the assumption that the defendant was guilty of 
the infliction of bodily harm with a dangerous instrument, and 
in consideration of his mental inferiority, he was condemned to 
pay a fine. 

In commenting on this case, the writer points to the defendant’s 
hereditary taint as the basis of his perversion. Also the events 
of his life, the accident, his participation in many battles, had 
certainly affected his nervous system and weakened his power of 
resistance. Of further significance is his statement of the first 
stirring of his sexual impulse and its gradual development. Of 
interest is also the description how he was taken unawares on 
seeing the blond hair, his impulse being so powerful that un- 
doubtedly in the moment when he committed the act, his con- 
sciousness must have been clouded and his power of will obliterated. 

Such a condition is comparable to a transitory psychic disturb- 
ance in which all the inhibitions are thrown overboard and the 
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instinct with all its natural violence breaks through all barriers. 

The present instance does not give a direct answer to the ques- 
tion whether the perverse impulse of the fetichist is acquired or 
hereditary, though the occurrence of an orgasm in a boy eight 
years old would hardly plead in favor of hereditary. 

A year and a half after the commission of the act, and about 
one year after the trial, the writer subjected the chap to occa 
sional hypnotic treatment and noted that he had become entirely 
free of his morbid desire, which now appeared to him as some- 
thing strange, weird and incomprehensible. 

The writer believes that the young man would have hardly 
been able to overcome his perversion if it had been hereditary. 

When three months later he declared his intention to get mar- 
ried, the writer did not hesitate for a moment to give his consent, 
inasmuch as for more than a year he had not yielded to mas- 
turbation. In this instance the writer regarded matrimony as a 
sure protection against a recurrence. 

Coitus is now performed to full mutual satisfaction, and the 
young man feels happy and contented since regular sexual inter- 
course has made him a normal human being. 


THE SEXUAL INSTINCT 


C. Mcfie Campbell, M. D. (Jl. Abnormal and Social Psycho- 
logy- vol. XVI, 1921-1922). 

The writer points to the great importance of the sexual instinct 
in both normal and abnormal psychology. In the normal child 
the sexual instinct seems at an early age to color the activities 
and the interests; at puberty it causes turmoil; at adolescence it 
adds glamor and intensity to the world; thruout the prime of 
life it influences conscious motives and unconscious driving 
forces. In the neurotic patient the symptoms are often found 
to be the disguised expression of the sexual instinct, behind the 
delusions and hallucinations of the insane the sexual instinct is 
often detected subtly manipulating the wires. 

It is disconcerting to find universal disagreement as to the 
meaning of the term instinct, and the significance of the word 
sexual. In discussing the sexual instinct, it will be wise at the 
beginning to lay little stress on the term instinct, which is merely 
an abstract from a complex whole. The term sexual is still 
more elusive. To associate it closely with reproduction would 
be to eliminate many reactions, where reproduction is out of the 
question, as in the homosexual manifestations; the adaptive or 
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biological criterion of reproduction does not suffice to denote 
what we call sexual. 

There are certain activities we call sexual, as, for instance, 
masturbation at puberty. It is not so easy to qualify analogous 
manipulations in infancy. The casual gropings and manipu- 
lations of the child may involve the genitalia as well as the toes, 
but to apply the term sexual to the manipulations in the former 
case usually involves the assumption that there is a specific 
pleasure connected with the activity. 

Of this specific pleasure there may however be indications only 
in a small proportion of cases. On the other hand, there may 
be evidence of this specific pleasure in relation to manipulations 
which are not directly connected with the genitalia, e. g., thumb- 
sucking. To assume that there must be this specific pleasure 
in thumb-sucking, and that this action is always of sexual charac- 
ter, is to make an unwarranted generalization. The emptying 
of the bladder or rectum yields a definite relief or pleasure, yet 
there seems to be no special basis for calling these activities or 
the pleasure sexual. In some cases, however, one finds a very 
close relationship between the pleasure associated with these acts 
and the pleasure associated with a definite condition of the 
sexual organs. 

The extension of the term sexual to embrace a great variety 
of activities, merely because a certain pleasure is associated with 
these activities, appears to be unwarranted. 

In another direction we see an equally unwarranted extension 
of the term; this time the emphasis is laid not on the hedonistic 
but on the energetic aspect of sexual activities. In this second 
formulation, not only are the generally accepted sexual activities 
grouped under the term sexual, but many activities which prima 
facie have no sexual quality whatever. It is assumed that there 
is a fixed quantum of a specific sexual energy, and if this does not 
have a direct outlet, it of necessity has an indirect expression, 
and all activities resulting from the repression of the specific 
sexual energy are ipso facto sexual. 

Here we have the assumption of a specific sexual energy, often 
called “libido.” Libido is like the chameleon; its true color is 
not easy to determine. It sometimes flaunts its sexual nature, 
again it prudently denies it, claiming only to be a generalized 
interest, or it may even claim to be the equivalent of the élan 
vital. 

It is not easy to operate with such a concept, which at one 
time seems to represent the hunt for sexual pleasure, and again 
to be merely a focal manifestation of cosmic force. To assume 
that where a specific sexual activity is repressed, the alternative 
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activities must necessarily be sexual, is not sound. It is true 
that in many cases where sexual activity may be definitely modi- 
fied by the repressed factor, and that its control of the reactive 
mechanisms of the individual may be only partial, often shows 
traces of compromise, and in some cases is only a disguised 
expression of the apparently repressed trend. In other cases, 
however, it may utilize all the energy of the individual, with 
complete, if temporary, abeyance of any sexual activity. We 
should be less schematic and dogmatic in formulating the facts 
of human behavior, which are related to the sexual life. 

We are far from understanding in detail the constitutional 
and environmental influences which determine the role played 
by the sexual factors in the life of the child, and of the adult. 
In one child unequivocal sexual manifestations appear at a very 
early age, the child seems early sensitized to stimuli of this order 
and soon begins to accumulate experiences which load its later 
character; in another child the same stimuli may cause little 
response, and the sexual life only manifests itself much later 
and in a less disturbing fashion. We are not entitled to take 
the more sensitive and precocious child as the type and tc assume 
that in the other child there has been the same evolution, repressed 
or disguised. Affection and emotional dependence on relatives 
and friends are attitudes much too complex to be expressed in 
simple sexual terms; they contain important factors which are 
not necessarily disguised or modified expressions of sexual forces. 
In different individuals the hedonic and the energic aspects of 
the sex life vary considerably; it is not only a question of plus 
or minus, of repression or expression, of sublimation or vicarious 
indulgence. The mode in which the individual meets the tests 
of life, deals with the endogenous demands of his cravings, with 
the situations which occur during puberty, adolescence and adult 
_ life, whether celibate or married, is a function not merely of one 
single system but of the total personality. There is perhaps no 
better test of the general stability of the individual than the de- 
mands associated with the sex life; in analyzing the successes 
and failures in regard to this adaptation there is a danger ot 
abstraction and simplification, and of over-emphasis on what is 
merely one component in the complex forces which make up 
the total personality. 


INFANTILE SEXUALITY 


J. K. Friedjung (Zeitschrift fiir Kinderheilkunde, vol. 31, 
p. 1-15) deprecates the lack of interest in the psychic life of the 
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child shown by the majority of physicians as well as adults in 
general. They therefore are ignorant and helpless when con- 
fronted by important problems. This attitude is largely due 
to the disregard for one’s own childhood’s experiences. The as- 
cetic ideal, rooted in wrong religious views and being unattain- 
able to the majority of adults, prompts the desire in them to see 
sexual innocence realized in the child—“in our child.” 

In the literature this attitude is expressed by the assumption 
that childhood is “asexual,” or “presexual.” And yet everybody 
ought to know that the tremendous changes observed during 
puberty can not arise out of nothing. Such manifestations must 
be the result of a gradual development, the germs of which were 
existent in the past. Also in its psychic aspects, puberty points 
to a transformation brought about by biochemical (endocrine) 
influences. 

The usual conception of sex is too narrow. If by sex mani- 
festations we understand only those emotional impulses which 
aim at the sexual union with a partner belonging to the other 
sex, then of course, we could speak of the child’s life being 
devoid of all sexual elements. But by doing this many aspects 
in the behavior of the child and the phenomena of puberty would 
be incomprehensible and we would shut the door to an under- 
standing of all so-called perversions or inversions observed in 
the field of the sexual life. For instance, masturbation which 
is of such frequent occurrence in childhood, though not being 
mutual and devoid of any phantasies directed towards any indi- 
. vidual belonging to the other sex, is a fact which can hardly be 
disputed. 

The writer’s discussion is based on a large material collected 
during a period covering more than ten years and embracing 
types of erotic manifestations observed in normal children. He 
presents examples of three types, namely, pleasureable sensations: 
connected with the child’s own person (autoerotism); with the 
person of another (heteroerotism); and those sought in the 
psychosexual sphere. The first type embraces pleasurable sen- 
sations felt by the child in sucking the breast. Some infants. 
suck their finger even a few minutes after birth. In the writer’s 
opinion, the child does not suck the breast because it wants food, 
but it gets the milk—as he puts it—“as an unexpected by-effect 
of the pleasurable sensations obtained from the sucking move- 
ments.” This explains, the writer opines, why the infant takes 
the breast even if it is not hungry. In agreement with Freud, 
he considers the mouth as one of the erogenous zones, and recalls 
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a case of thumb-sucking continued into adult life and leading 
to the wrecking of a marriage. The erotic sensations derived 
from rythmic movements, such as rocking, etc., belong to the 
same category, as also those connected with defecation and urin- 
ation. The urethra is another erogenous zone, and many cases 
of enuresis are traceable to this source. [An assertion the truth 
of which I beg leave to deny. W. J. R.]. As to the second, 
the heteroerotic group, the writer gives numerous examples, such 
as the case of a boy, 3% years old, who had erections when 
taken to bed with his mother; a girl of two years, when taken 
into her father’s bed, hugs and kisses him, and then urinates. 
{Erections in children are often mechanical, and urination as 
a proof of eroticism is devoid of any foundation. W. J. R.] 

Concerning the psychosexual behavior of children, the writer 
cites a number of instances of the “Oedipus Complex,” and also 
examples of very young children craving to learn where babies 
come from. 

Physicians are constantly asked for advice in this field, and 
if speeking from experience and unprejudiced observation, they 
will be able to indicate the directions to be taken and avert 
dangers. 


CHILDLESS MARRIAGES AND THE WAR 


A. Mayer (Klinische Wochenschrift, 1922, I, 23) invites at- 
tention to the increase of sterile marriages noted since the end 
of the war. No somatic reason, not even gonorrhea, can be ad- 
duced for the explanation of this startling phenomenon, which 
in the writer’s opinion has been brought about by “modifications 
of the vita sexualis.” For instance the long engagement with 
the concomitant enforced continence, on the one hand, and the 
following sexual excesses of the newly wed couples, on the other 
hand, appear to produce mechanical as well as toxic injuries to 
which is to be attributed this sterility, or, in some instances, 
apparent sterility due to early miscarriages. Also a certain 
inner estrangement, which has developed owing to the long sepa- 
tation between engaged and married couples during the war, may 
have disturbed or even completely destroyed that sexual harmony, 
which though not being a conditio sine qua non of conception, 
nevertheless facilitates and promotes fecundation. In this sense 
we may also explain the increase in female frigidity as contributing 
its share to the prevalent sterility. Moreover, since the end of 
the war, many married men, owing to the exacerbated struggle 
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for existence, evidently find no more time “to engage in those 
exploratory expeditions to the erogenous zones of their wives 
which are of such an importance for the sexual harmony of 
married life.” [I will say plainly that I take no stock whatever 
in a suddenly developed frigidity, inner estrangements, etc. The 
“sterility” is to be explained much more simply: the use of pre- 
venceptives is becoming universal: That’s all there is to it. 


W. J. RJ. 


MALE AND FEMALE SEXUALITY 


In these days, when so much greater liberty is accorded to boys 
and girls than was given in the past, the friends of liberty should 
insist with obstinacy on the need for knowledge. For if liberty 
is unaccompanied and unguided by knowledge, its degeneration 
into license will be triumphantly used by the lovers of bondage 
as an argument against liberty itself. Let me then say boldly 
that I am all for liberty. I want boys and girls, men and women, 
to see far more of each other and get to know each other much 
better than in the past. I believe in co-education, and in real 
co-education—not the sham that is practised in some of our uni- 
versities and colleges. I see the risks and I want to take them. 
I know there will be “disasters,” and I think them much less dis- 
astrous than those attending the methods of obscurantism and 
jrestraint. I think the idea that a boy and girl may not touch 
each other introduces a silly atmosphere of unreal “romance” 
where commonplace friendship is what is wanted. But with all 
this, and because of all this, 1 want a girl to know that a boy’s 
body and mind are not exactly like hers; and perhaps a boy to 
know that a girl’s is not totally unlike his! . 

In what way do they differ? The male, I think, is more liable 
to sudden gusts of passion, of violence so great as to be almost 
uncontrollable—at least so nearly as to make it both cruel and 
stupid to arouse them. A woman’s nature is not (generally) so 
quickly stirred. She takes longer to move (hence the universal 
fact of courtship). Or rather it might be more accurate to say 
that he and she may both start at the same time from the same 
point, but she takes longer to reach the end, and because this is 
so, is more capable of stopping before the end is reached. This 
she does not understand, and expects that if she can pause, so 
can he: while he also misunderstands, and does not know that 
there is for her, just as much as for him, a moment when self- 
control becomes impossible. 

Sex and Common-Sense.. By A .Maude Royden. 
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THE ODIUM OF SEXUAL INVERSION 


Inversion has always been looked upon as the gravest of all 
sexual offences and even at times when popular judgment was 
charitable about other irregularities it preserved the utmost rigor 
towards inversion. In speaking of the severe penalties which 
are inflicted by the Romans upon the transgressors, Gibbon states: 
“The adulterers were spared by the common sympathy of man- 
kind; but the lovers of their own sex were pursued by general 
and pious indignation.” 

The excess of severity customary in imperial Rome is summed 
up by Gibbon as follows: “Justinian relaxed the punishment 
at least of female infidelity ; the guilty spouse was condemned only 
to solitude and penance, and at the end of two years she might be 
recalled to the arms of a forgiving husband. But the same 
Emperor declared himself the implacable enemy of unmanly lust, 
and the cruelty of his persecution can scarcely be excused by the 
purity of his motives. In defiance of every principle of justice 
he stretched to past as well as to future offences the operations 
of his edicts... .A painful death was inflicted by the amputation 
of the sinful instrument, or the insertion of sharp reeds into the 
pores and tubes of most exquisite sensibility.” . 

One of the consequences of this overemphasis was that inversion 
loomed before the public conscience as quite the most horrible 
accusation which could be brought against any one. An un- 
fortunate individual, once accused of this crime, found himself 
immediately ostracised by his friends and no one dared to come 
to that person’s aid, so that the slightest evidence was often 
enough to blast an innocent life. Gibbon observes: “A sentence 
of death and infamy was often founded on the slight and sus- 
Picious evidence of a child or a servant: the guilt of the green 
faction, of the rich, and of Theodora, was presumed by the 
judges, and paederasty became the crime of those to whom no 
crime could be imputed.” This accusation, in the course of 
centuries, became a weapon in the hands of the unscrupulous 
for the vanquishing of religious and political rivals and for 
personal revenge. 


SEXUAL CHIVALRY 


I have said so much about the lack of chivalry shown by women 
to men that is is only reasonable to point out that the reverse is 
true, and that men are often extraordinarily unchivalrous towards 
women. The cause is, of course, the same: they do not realize 
what a strain they are putting on them. There is still a very 
general assumption, even by those who really know better, that 
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women have no passions and are untempted from within. I have 
often been assured by “men of the world” that “a woman can 
always stop a man if she wants to.” No doubt she can—some 
men. She can “stop them if she wants to.” The trouble is that 
a time comes when she cannot want to. The bland assumption 
that a man has a perfect right to play on a woman’s sex-instincts 
till they are beyond control, is based on the age-old determination 
not to recognize the full humanity of women. They are “differ- 
ent” from men. So they are. I have admitted it. But the like- 
ness is much greater than the difference. And neither the like- 
ness nor the difference makes self-control an easy thing for her. 
It is easier up to a certain point, because she is more slowly moved; 
it is harder when that point is reached because her whole nature © 
is involved. She has never learned to say that she can give her 
body to one while remaining spiritually faithful to another, and 
perhaps she never will learn. I at least suspect so. She may be 
as fickle as a man, but it will be in a different way. 

—A. Maude Royden. 


PROBLEMS INVOLVED IN THE CONGRESS OF THE 
SEXES 


Arthur Thompson (Brit. M. J., Jan. 7, 1922) suggests that 
the function of the mucous membrane of the uterus is more 
likely to be absorbent than secretive, and that as such it plays 
an important part in the animal economy. The male ejaculate 
is composed of an admixture of the secretions of certain glands. 
These comprise the testes, the vesiculae seminales, the prostate 
and Cowper’s gland. In the female there is nothing comparable 
to the secretions discharged by those important glands in the male. 
In many mammals both prostate and vesicular glands are present, 
but in some—for example the dog and the cat—the prostate alone 
is represented. This seems to suggest that in some cases, nature 
can dispense with the secretion of the vesicular glands without 
detriment to the performance of the sexual function, whilst the 
more frequent combination of the two glands (prostatic and 
vesicular) seems to point to the advantage of their combined 
secretions in other instances. As to the function of the prostate, 
our knowledge is of the scantiest. 

In regard to the manner in which the secretion is retained 
within the prostate, it has been explained that the secretion is 
stored in those parts of the gland lumina which are nearest the 
urethra, and consequently these collections are expelled during 
the sexual act by the contraction which begins at the distal end 
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of the non-striped muscular sheath which surrounds each tubule 
in its whole length. To these functions of the prostatic secretion 
must be added the observation that the increase in bulk of the 
ejaculate thus affected will mechanically facilitate the action of 
the muscles concerned in its expulsion. 

In his sexual relations man is not controlled by such seasonal 
conditions as regulate the congress of the sexes in other animals. 
It happens frequently, therefore, that sexual union may occur 
when no ova are present to be fertilized. 

Is any change effected in the female by the act of insemination 
apart from the specific act of fertilization? It is within our 
knowledge that marriage has resulted in greatly improved health 
in the case of women who, prior to their indulgence in normal 
sexual intercourse, were of sickly habit and imperfect physique, 
and this without pregnancy intervening. 

That such change occurs at the first act of sexual congress is 
an old-standing belief. According to an old custom, which still 
survives in the South of France, a thread was measured round 
the neck of the bride before night; if next morning her neck had 
not become large enough to prevent the thread from reaching 
right around, it was thought a sure sign that the marriage had 
not been properly consummated. 

What is the significance of this custom? It is well known that 
the thyroid gland is intimately associated with the sexual system, 
and that it responds, by increase in size, to pregnancy, and in 
some cases undergoes periodic enlargement corresponding to the 
menstrual cycle. That it often increases in size at the onset of 
puberty is common knowledge, but the ancient custom suggests 
that the change involved in the increase of the size of the thyroid 
—for it is this that leads to the increase in the diameter of the 
neck—is rapidly and apparently directly induced by the first 
insemination. 

This proves that the ejaculate contains other ingredients than 
those alone concerned with fertilization. There may be some 
endocrine secretion which by rapid absorption thru the tissues 
of the female sets agoing, thru the agency of the thyroid, the 
complex mechanism involved in the elaborate preparations of 
the sexual system to meet its reproductive obligations. “The sex- 
ual act and marriage in both sexes increase the gland’s activity, 
and it is known to swell in consequence, a fact well known to primi- 
tive races” (Mc Carrigon: “The Thyroid Gland.” London 1917, 
p. 28). 

Sir W. Arbuthnot Lane (Guy’s Hosp. Gaz., xxxii. 1918, p- 384) 
makes many suggestive observations regarding the disabilities and 
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compensations entailed by the reproductive function in the female. 
As to the part played by the thyroid gland, he notes how its 
enlargement is accentuated by intercourse and by pregnancy, 
and expresses the opinion that it alters with the sexual appetite. 
He regards the prostate as possessed of a double function—an 
internal, the effect of which on the man is to act as a powerful 
stimulant ; an external, the action of which on the woman is very 
far-reaching in its results. He recites his experience in cases 
of chronic intestinal stasis in the female, to the effect that fre- 
quently the condition is associated with breasts which he describes 
as “hard and knobby.” If, he says, the prostatic secretion is in 
sufficient quantity, the hardness does not develop, or if it already 
exists, it will subside or disappear altogether. Thomson has 
been told that amongst musicians it is recognized that the female 
voice never attains to its full pitch of excellence until marital 
relations have been established. 


MARITAL RAPE 


You can bargain for the possession of a violin and the moment 
it is yours, may play upon it. It is yours. If you are in the 
mood to play, it must be ready for you. If it is not, then tune it, 
and it will be. But a human being cannot be treated so in any 
human relationship. It needs mutual patience and mutual respect 
tc make a relationship human. 

This simple fact, however, has been so little understood of 
lovers, that husbands have, in genuine ignorance of the cruelty 
they were committing, raped their wives on their wedding night. 
Judging by what one knows of wedding-days, it could hardly be 
supposed that there could be a more unpropitious moment for the 
consummation of marriage. And when to the fatigue and strain 
of the day is added—as ts still quite often the case—blank though 
uneasy ignorance as to what marriage involves, or the thunder- 
bolt of knowledge (sic) launched by the bride’s mother the night 
before, or the morning of the day itself, it would be difficult with 
the utmost deliberation and skill better to ensure absolute repulsion 
and horror on the part of the bride. I think that any man who © 
would consider this from the bride’s point of view would see 
that she need not necessarily be cold or unresponsive because, 
in such circumstances, she needs rest and consideration more than 
passion. But I wish men could know a little more than this, 
and understand that to enforce physical union when a woman’s 
psychical and emotional nature does not desire it, is definitely and 
physically cruel. Woman is not a passive instrument, and to 
treat. her as such is to injure her—Sex and Common-Sense. By 
A. Maude Royden. 
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CONSANGUINEOUS AND MIXED MARRIAGES 


Dr. Max Marcuse (Zeitschrift fur Sexualwissenschaft, J uly, 
1922) has added a new chapter to the much mooted question 
as to the genetic value of consanguineous and mixed marriages. 
He maintains that neither historical, sociological nor anthro- 
pological considerations warrant an @ priors conclusion as to 
a deteriorative influence of either inbreeding per se, or cross- 
breeding per se, for on the one hand all mankind is the product 
of inbreeding, and on the other, all existing civilized nations 
represent a mixture of various races. Furthermore, we see 
that continued close inbreeding as well as reckless cross-breed- 
ing may be followed by the degeneration and death of families 
and peoples. 

The biological evaluation of consanguineous as well as mixed 
marriages may be based on the following data: continued 
inbreeding produces a diminution of the size and a decrease in 
the fecundity of animals—and yet, breeders ascribe their best 
results to inbreeding. Amongst human beings, the offspring 
of consanguineous unions present an accumulation of diseases 
and deformities. The degeneration and dying-out of many 
aristocratic families, the racial pathology of the Jews, and 
the endemic constitutional inferiority observed amongst moun- 
taineers who constantly intermarry, seem to demonstrate the 
dangers engendered by consanguineous marriages. But on 
the other hand, we observe good health in certain rural dis- 
tricts where inbreeding is the rule, and many aristocratic 
families in whom consanguineous marriages are in vogue, are 
distinguished by a remarkable biological superiority—this is 
especially to be seen in England. Talented individuals spring 
frequently from families in which consanguineous marriages 
are in vogue, while the genius is usually the product of the 
union of two individuals descended from different inbred 
stocks. In consanguineous as well as in mixed marriages, pau- 
city of children is the rule and childlessness frequent, while 
again, in many instances such unions may prove very prolific. 

How are we to reconcile these contradictions? The author 
points out that wherever consanguinity or racial differences 
in the parents seem to be responsible for deterioration in the 
quality and numerical decrease in the offspring, there are 
always other circumstances demonstrable which either by 
themselves produce the unfavorable results or, at least, are 
operative as associated factors. Likewise, a super propor- 
tionate prolificness may be traceable to other and more com- 
plicated concurrences. Not one single case has ever been ob- 
served, of either a consanguineous or mixed marriage, in which 
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the effects were determined solely by this biological factor, but 
either type is, like any marriage, a union between two persons, 
having its peculiar structure and not occurring a second time 
with the same congruence of all the internal and external con- 
ditions. Consequently, we are never dealing with the effects of 
inbreeding per se or cross-breeding per se exclusively, but 
always with a combination of other causative and determining 
factors. This will become clear if we take into consideration 
the different motives leading to consanguineous or mixed mar- 
riages, namely (1) lack of selection; (2) economic interests; 
(3) psychic (erotic) tendencies. According to the particular 
motive, marriages differ in character and, consequently, in their 
genetic value. The unprolificness of the consanguineous as 
well as of the mixed marriages is unmistakably influenced by 
the particular motives leading to the selection of the partner. 
We see that rationalizing and individualizing types are always 
distinguished by misoprogenitive tendencies. On the other 
hand, reckless yielding to instantaneous sexual passion, or 
selfish calculative reasoning is certainly prejudicial to the 
quality of the progeny. This consideration sheds light on the 
extraordinary significance of the personal element for the ques- 
tion as to the biologic effects of consanguineous and mixed 
marriages. 

If we try to eliminate all erroneous conceptions, which are 
liable to obscure the problem of consanguineous and mixed 
marriages, we find that there seem to be no specific biological 
factors at work and that the results of such unions can be 
explained by the general laws of heredity which, in the main, 
are the laws discovered and formulated by Gregor Mendel. 
Considering the striking frequency and severity of diseases 
and deformities found in the children of blood relatives, we 
must bear in mind that inbreeding promotes the cropping out 
of latent parental predispositions in the progeny. ‘A heredi- 
tary taint with recessive hereditary diseases is latent in many 
families without the members of the families knowing anything 
about it. In extra-familial marriages there is no homozygous 
manifestation of the hereditary pathologic predisposition, 
while intrafamilial breeding favors its manifestation.” (E, . 
Baur). Or, as Marcuse expresses it, the genetic value of 
Sexual unions between blood relations is determined by the 
hereditary constitution of the family. Wherever we have a 
sound germ-plasm marriages amongst near kin will not prove 
deleterious to the progeny, on the contrary, they may exercise 
a favorable influence, owing to the fact that there are also 
valuable hereditary predispositions, which may lie dormant in 
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each parent and which by their concurrence will become mani- 
fest in the children. Or, the result may mean a strengthening 
of the constitutional parental qualities, which would become 
attended through intermixture with non-related individuals 
in whom those inheritable constitutional peculiarities are lack- 
ing. There are absolutely no data available which would justify 
the assumption of any deteriorative effects due to inbreeding as 
such. 

For practical purposes, the question of the marriage be- 
tween relatives should be decided on the ground of constitu- 
tional and hereditary biological considerations, that is to say, 
in each individual case the state of health of the respective 
families should be submitted to a careful examination. In 
cases of inheritable diseases or pathologic conditions we have 
to differentiate between those that are dominant and those 
that are recessive. In the case of dominance, individuals not 
themselves affected are, irrespective of the most severe familial 
taint, without any danger for the descendants. But if the 
familial disease is of the recessive type, consanguinity, even 
of healthy parents, will exercise an injurious effect upon the . 
children through homozygosis. Owing to the fact that re- 
cessive hereditary diseases, which may not be manifest in the 
individual, are of extraordinary frequency, they are always 
open to suspicion from a eugenic point of view. Moreover, the 
propensity to forming consanguineous unions may often sug- 
gest a psychopathic predisposition. (“Neurotic endogamy.” 
K, Abraham). Nevertheless, such unions should not be @ priori 
discouraged, because through them there may also take place 
a homozygosis of desirable qualities. 

. In the heredo-biological results of mixed marriages, the 
operation of Mendel’s laws is quite apparent: The splitting 
up of the gene and the free combination of the gene, that is 
to say, new races can never spring from the mixing of blood 
alone, the determining factors being selection and elimination. 
Moreover, in heredity there is no preponderance of one single 
race, only the individual traits being transmitted (dominant 
or recessive), so that the prevailing idea of “inferior” races 
getting the upper hand in crosses, is to be relegated to the 
limbo of popular fallacies. Recent investigations regarding 
the heredo-biological significance of miscegenation (the most 
important of them refers to the bastards of Rehobot—E. 
Fischer), seem to point to the exclusion of any deteriorative 
effects resulting from such mixtures. In this connection, atten- 
tion is to be called to the difference between “organic” and 
“traditional” inheritance as being of great moment in mixed 
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marriages, which as a rule, are not only influenced by unusual 
personal but also by anomalous social relations. 

Regarding the question as to the quantitative aspect of the 
genetic value of consanguineous and mixed marriages, the 
author re-emphasizes that both represent nothing specific, 
but—being usually based on the will to have but a few or no 
children at all—they correspond to the peculiarity of all 
rationalizing and individualizing types of marital unions. To 
this may be added that (1) regarding consanguineous mar- 
riages, some investigators maintain that “long continued and 
close inbreeding, even where the germ-plasma is faultless, 
engenders a decrease of vitality and fecundity in the progeny” 
(Gruber and Rudin). Older investigators found the cause for 
this phenomenon in a too pronounced similarity between the 
germ-plasms to which may be due a diminution of bionergy 
(Darwin, Spencer) ; in the light of the modern heredo-physio- 
logical conception this would mean that owing to insufficient 
supplementary activity of the chromosomes of one germplasm, 
the prerequisites for a favorable functioning of the hormones 
are weakened or destroyed through those of the other germ- 
plasm, and in such a case infecundity will be the result. As re- 
gards mixed marriages, it has been maintained that the dying- 
out of certain primitive peoples was due to excessive crossing 
with persons of the white races (Fehlinger), and that in such 
cases the chromosomes were too dissimilar to permit of a fusion, 
or, if the formation of a new organism was achieved, the germ- 
plasms were too disharmonious to be capable of procreation. 

To this the author remarks: The assumption of marriages 
between persons belonging to different races being under the 
influence of a “germ-disparity” (‘Keimfeindlichkeit”) which 
may be so intense as to produce immediate infecundity, or, at 
least sterility in the issue resulting from such unions, has 
never been demonstrated and appears to be highly improbable 
if applied to the species homo sapiens. 

In conclusion, Marcuse admits that by the employment of 
merely scientific investigations we shall succeed in only ascer- 
taining the material conditions of procreation and heredity, 
but we shall never be able to grasp the inmost nature of these 
processes, and with all the physical, chemical, mechanical, cyto- 
logic ad serologic methods at our command, in short, with 
all the means of the empiric and exact sciences, we shall never 
succeed in even coming near to the real problem, namely, to 
understand the generative transmission of organic forms and 
teleologic capabilities. 

Thus the modern science of heredity, which is founded on 
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the ingenious experiments and investigations of Gregor Mendel, 
can answer the question as to the genetic value of consan- 
guineous and mixed marriages only in relation to its material 
contents—its metaphysical phase lying beyond all external 
experience. 


Surely people who propose to spend their lives together ought 
to know (for example) whether children are desired and whether 
many or few; and what the attitude of either is on the vexed 
subject of birth control. Imagine the case of a husband who 
thinks the use of contraceptives right and wishes to use them; 
and a wife who thinks them absolutely wrong and, being warned 
by the doctor that she must not have more children, cheerfully,. 
and with perfect conviction that she is acting nobly, invites her 
husband to run the risk of causing her death! Yet I have known 
such cases—A. Maude Royden. 


INBREEDING AND MISCEGENATION. 


In his book on “Nobility” (Leipzig, 1922), Count R. N. 
Coudenhove takes up the subject of inbreeding and cross- 
breeding. The author, who on the paternal side springs from 
the nobility of Northern Brabant and who from his maternal 
ancestors has inherited various strains of blood, bases his 
argument not on scientific investigations but on his own inner 
experiences. The value of his essay consists in an intuitive 
conception and an artistic representation of the subject. 

““As a rule, the rustic is the product of inbreeding, while 
the city dweller represents a mixed breed.” Parents and an- 
cestors of the peasant hail from the same thinly populated 
district; the parents and ancestors of the nobleman come 
from the same thin upper crust. In both cases the ancestors 
are closely related by the ties of blood and therefore present 
physical, psychical and spiritual similarities. Their peculiar 
traits, volitional tendencies, passions, prejudices and inhibi- 
tions are in an exaggerated degree transmitted to their de- 
scendants. Their essential characteristics, resulting from in- 
breeding, are loyalty, piety, love of family, spirit of caste, 
constancy, obstinacy, energy, narrowness, predominance of 
prejudices, lack of objectivity, a limited mental horizon. Here 
one generation is not a variation but a duplicate of the preced- 
ing generation, and instead of development we have conser- 
vation. In the large cities congregate people of different. 
nationalities, races, classes. As a rule, the inhabitants of a 
metropolis are sujets mixtes, composed of the most diver- 
gent social and ethnic elements in whom the characteristics,, 
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prejudices, inhibitions, volitional tendencies and views of the 
parents and ancestors are undergoing a process of oblitera- 
tion or at least attenuation. In these hybridized individuals 
we find characterlessness, lack of inhibitions, want of will- 
power, inconstancy and frivolity blended with objectivity, 
versatility, intellectual alertness, broadmindedness and free- 
dom from prejudices. Mixed breeds always differ from their 
parents and ancestors, each generation being a variation of 
the preceding one, either in the sense of evolution or degener- 
ation. The product of inbreeding is a man with one soul, 
while the descendant of different stocks has many souls. The 
ancestors of each individual continue to live in him as com- 
ponents of his soul, and, if they be homogeneous, the soul 
will be uniform, stable; if they be divergent the soul will be 
multiform, complicated, differentiated. 

The greatness of a mind lies in its extensity, that is to say, 
in its capacity to grasp and embrace everything; the great- 
ness of a character exhibits itself in its intensity, that is to 
say, in a strong, concentrated, persistent will. ‘Thus, in a 
certain sense, wisdom and energy are antagonistic. The more 
pronounced an individual’s ability and proclivity to be a sage 
and to look at things from every angle and without prejudice, 
the weaker are his volitional impulses and the less capable he 
will be to follow unflinchingly a certain line of action; for each 
motive is opposed by a counter—motive, faith by skepticism, 
each act by the recognition of its comic meaninglessness. Only 
the narrow-minded, the one-sided man can be energetic. But 
there is not only an unconscious, naive narrowness, there is 
also a conscious, heroic narrowness. ‘The heroic narrow- 
minded person—and to this type belong all truly great men 
of action—may at times voluntarily delete all the features of 
his nature save one, namely, that which determined his actions. 
Before he acts, or after, he may be objectivistic, critical, skep- 
tical, but during the execution he will always be subjectivistic, 
loyal, one-sided, unjust. Wisdom fetters energy, while en- 
ergy disowns wisdom. The strongest will without self-di- 
rection is powerless; but even a weak will which moves in one 
direction, may accomplish great things. No life of action 
without injustice, error, guilt; whosoever is deterred by this 
odium would better take refuge in the realm of thought, med- 
itation, inactivity. Truthful men are always taciturn, for 
every assertion is in a certain sense a prevarication; the pure 
in heart are always inactive, for every act is in a certain sense 
a tort. But it is always more manly to talk, even at the peril 
of telling a lie; it is always more courageous to act, even at 
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the peril of committing an injustice. Inbreeding strengthens 
the character and debilitates the mind, while cross- breeding 
debilitates the character and invigorates the mind. Whenever 
inbreeding and cross-breeding concur under an auspicious con- 
stellation, there will come forth a superior human type in 
which the strongest character is blended with the most acute 
mind. Inbreeding and cross-breeding concurring under in- 
auspicious conditions will produce degenerate types with weak 
characters and dull minds. The man of the distant future 
will be a sujet mixte. The races and castes of today will 
succumb to man’s conquest of time and prejudice. The 
Eurasian-Negroid race of the future, externally resembling 
the ancient Egyptians, will replace the diversity of national- 
istics by the variety of personalities. For, according to the 
laws of heredity, the uniformity of the progeny increases with 
the variability of the progenitors. ‘The children of inbred 
families resemble one another, all representing the uniform, 
common family type. In cross-bred families the children are 
more differentiated, each representing a new variation of di- 
vergent parental and ancestral elements. Inbreeding pro- 
duces characteristic types, while cross-breeding creates original 
individuals. In modern Europe the Russian, as a mixtum com- 
positum of Slavic, Tataric and Finnish elements, is the pre- 
cursor of the coming planetary man, for of all the European 
nations he represents the least of an homogeneous racial stock. 
The Russian, with his large, deep, rich, all-embracing soul, 
is the representative polypsychic anthropos. His most distant 
antipode is the insular Briton, the high-bred monopsychic an- 
thropos, whose strength lies in his character, his will, his one- 
sidedness, his typicalness. To him modern Europe is indebted 
for the most complete, finished type—the gentleman. 


THE ETHICS OF BIRTH CONTROL 


I do not enter into the question of birth control, because it has 
been and is being discussed much more freely than in the past, and 
by married people who are much better able to estimate the diffi- 
culties and advantages on either side of the question than any 
unmarried person can possibly be. Since, however, I am con: 
tinually asked at least to give my personal opinion, for what it is 
worth, and since it is true that I have heard a good deal (on both 
sides) from those who are married, I will say briefly that it seems 
to me of supreme importance (1) that every child that is born 
should be desired, and (2) that no mother’s time and strength 
should be so far overtaxed as to prevent her giving to each child 
all the love and individual care that it requires —A. Maude Royden. 
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Dreams and the Unconscious. An introduction to the study of 
Psychoanalysis. By Prof. C. W. VALENTINE (University of 
Birmingham). New York: The MacMillan Co., 1922; Cc. 8vo., 
cloth, pp. 144; $1.50. 

Prof. Valentine’s little book is really an introduction to the 
general theory of Freudian psycho-analysis rather than an ex- 
position of Freud’s theory of dreams, although the latter subject 
is of course not neglected. In its 140 pages, notwithstanding the 
large type and liberal margins—excellent qualities in a ccientific 
book—the reader will find a simple, lucid, intelligible and just 
presentation of the essentials of the psycho-analytic theory. 

But unlike more than nine-tenths of English books and essays 
and pamphlets on this now popular subject, the book is not merely 
a rehash of what we are all already too familiar with, of what has 
been said over and over again ad nauseam; it is a critical as well 
as a fair statement of the subject by a man who is more than a 
mere compiler of other men’s work, a man who gives evidence 
of considerable scientific training and who is sufficiently free from 
the religious frame of mind to be able and to dare to think for 
himself. The Freudians will therefore not welcome this book 
with open arms. The fact is that Professor Valentine rejects 
so many of Freud’s theories and offers so many really sound 
psychological objections and contributions to the subjects he dis- 
cusses that the general impression left by the perusal of the 
book is that its author is so luke-warm a supporter of orthodox 
psycho-analysis that he is really not a Freudian at all but rather 
one of that group of English medical psychologists whom he 
designates as “neo-Freudians.” A “neo-Freudian” he defines as 
one ‘who rejects some of Freud’s doctrines though he has been 
greatly influenced by certain of his main ideas.’ When these 
neo-Freudians, including Professor Valentine, will come to realize 
that the Freudian “Unconscious” is a myth, scientific psychology 
will be freed from one of the greatest dangers that has been 
threatening it for the past decade, and psycho-therapeutics will 
be freed from one of the greatest obstacles to a rational and really 
health-giving technique. When that time comes these analysts will 
realize that what they have been calling the patient’s resistances 
to getting cured was really a resistance against accepting theories 
and interpretations which were supremely arbitrary, wilful and 
mystical. 

It was one of Professor Valentine’s main purposes “to bring 
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the main doctrines of Freudism into line with ‘orthodox psychol- 
ogy’,” but in this he has failed, necessarily so, because it is not 
true that these doctrines are only “unfamiliar examples of recog- 
‘nized fundamental laws of the mind.” It will do psycho-analysis 
little good to say that so far as these doctrines are true they 
are not “entirely new.” That was said long ago and it was sup- 
plemented with the equally true statement that what is new in 
psycho-analysis is not true. The fundamental fact on which the 
whole psycho-analytic theory is based, that on which it rests or 
falls, is the Unconscious. If Professor Valentine cannot estab- 
lish this Unconscious all his labors in this direction are in vain. 
Unfortunately he refrains from discussing this important subject, 
although he admits that there is much about it that “remains a 
mystery.” 

The dangers of psycho-analysis in the treatment of neurotics 
are several times spoken of by the author, and justly so; but he 
nowhere has a word to say about the much more serious danger 
to scientific psychology and scientific method. 

Again and again our author emphasizes the fact that Freud’s 
deductions about sex and about dreams and repressions are true 
only of neurotics. We suspect that this is only an attempt to 
make psycho-analysis palatable for public consumption. Freud 
and his disciples will be sure to resent the inference that they 
have discovered and elaborated only a patho-psychology, if they 
deign to notice the book at all. 

Professor Valentine singles out for special mention in his 
preface the main characteristics of his treatment of the subject, 
i. e., his contributions to it. We quote: 

“T have connected the act of repression with the general tendency 
of the mind to show aversion from the unpleasant, distinguishing 
three kinds of repression: deliberate, non-deliberate but conscious, 
and unconscious. The first two come under the aversion prin- 
ciple; unconscious repression is regarded by me as a habit which 
has become automatic. Elimination by non-deliberate repression 
regarded as a similar phenomenon to the elimination of the un- 
successful in learning by the method of trial and error. Displace- 
ment of feeling and prolonged emotional word-reactions are 
treated as extreme cases of “short-circuited” associations. Sym- 
bolism in dreams is shown to be used at times in quite trivial 
ways, and so to be not always ascribable to any serious censorship. 
Repression of higher impulses, as well as of lower, is regarded 
by me as a possible cause of dreams. Incidentally, attention is 
called to the fact that Freud’s main thesis as to dreams and the 
censorship is to be found in Plato’s discussion of dreams.” 
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The author several times speaks of “exhaustion of nervous 
energy” resulting from “repression,” but he nowhere tells us 
why or how repression can cause such an “exhaustion.” 

The author suggests (p. 33) that repression, forgetting, is a 
sort of habit of turning from the unpleasant qua unpleasant. But 
this is certainly not the repression that Freud speaks of. The 
Freudian repression is an intensely active process or group of 
processes (forcible expulsion from consciousness, attraction from 
the Unconscious, etc.) in no way comparable to the mere with- 
drawal of the attention which is implied in Professor Valentine’s 
description. If repression is such an inactive process we do not 
see how it can possibly cause the exhaustion of nervous energies 
spoken of on page 34. 

Discussing the relationship between repression and the occur- 
rence of neurosis, Valentine correctly says: “We have no ab- 
solute proof that the actual repression was the cause of the original 
trouble ;” but we would go further and omit the word “absolute.” 
He follows this with the very just and sensible assertion that “the 
forgetting [!] might have been an accompaniment [not the cause] 
of the development of the disease.” 

In attempting to defend his theory that repression is a kind of 
learning by the method of trial and elimination of error, Valentine 
commits an error which is characteristic of all psycho-analysts. 
He speaks (p. 40) of a person learning to play golf and learning 
to avoid the repetition of useless strokes, and says that “this inhi- 
bition of the unsuccessful action—which we may also call a re- 
pression—is usually quite unintentional if not unconscious.” Now, 
this is certainly not repression and there is no scientific warrant 
in calling it so. Besides, the attempt to eliminate undesirable 
movements when one is learning to play golf or to play the vio'in 
is certainly neither “unintentional” nor “unconscious.” The 
trouble with all psycho-analysts is that they are too ready to as- 
sume the absence of consciousness; even a little self-observation 
and insistent questioning of their patients would give them abun- 
dant proof that many things which they assume to be unconscious 
are really conscious. 

We are disposed to find fault with Professor Valentine for 
not giving any credit to Dr. Joseph Breuer for his discovery 
that the revival of lost memories cures certain nervous maladies: 
Our author gives his readers the erroneous impression (p. 43) 
that this was Freud’s discovery. The matter is of the utmost 
importance from a historical as well as from a moralistic point 
of view, especially when it is considered that ultimately all the 
superstructure that Freud has built on Breuer’s foundation will 
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have to be torn down and we shall have to begin to build again 
where Breuer left off. 

Professor Valentine is anything but orthodox when he main- 
tains that repression is not the sole cause for the forgetting of 
dreams (p. 53), that “many dreams” are of “no great significance 
as a clue to repressions” (p. 54), that “suggestion plays an im- 
portant part in many cures” (p. 71), that the partial impulses 
(sadism, masochism, anal eroticism, etc.) do not attain “any 
great strength in the majority of children” (p. 76), that various 
impulses which may become intimately associated with sex are not 
in any real sense sexual in their early appearance (p. 76), that 
it is not necessary to stress the significance of sex in early child- 
hood, that not all dreams are the disguised fulfilment of repressed 
wishes (p. 90), that there is no “adequate evidence that dreams 
have any biological function of appreciable importance” (p. 114) 
and that many dreams may be of no real significance. 

Chapter VIII, dealing with “Sublimation and Sex,” is worth 
the price of the book. The author makes it quite clear and proves 
that “so far we have no proof of sublimation, in the strict sense, 
of the sex instinct through art or religion.” The sexual instinct 
can be satisfied only by sexual indulgence; the attempt to elude 
this instinct will inevitably, sooner or later, the length of time 
depending wholly on the individual constitution, result in disaster. 

The advice to sublimate, so easily given to neurotics by psycho- 
analysts who do not sublimate, is, in almost all instances, the 
merest hypocrisy. 

The following quotation speaks for itself: “Freud’s inter- 
pretation of fear-dreams as the expression of anxieties connected 
with sex impulses had already, on general grounds, seemed to me 
most unsatisfactory, and it appears still more inadequate, in view 
of the appearance of so many fear-dreams at a very early age 
and at a period when Freud himself holds that dreams are inter- 
pretable on the basis of their manifest content.” 

There is much more in this excellent little book that we would 
like to quote but the reader will do better to buy it and study it 
in detail. 


Sats babe be 
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Brink, A. B., Washington and New York: Nervous and Mental Dis- 
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ease Pub. Co., 1'22; large 8 vo., wrappers, pp. V-1 2; $3.00. (Con- 
sists of an Introduction and 10 Chapters in which the following eight 
plays are “analyzed”: Magic, Eyes of Youth, Peter Ibbetson, Redemp- 
tion, The Army with Banners, The Willow Tree, The Yellow Jacket, 
Dear Brutus, The Jest. 

The Contributions of the Various Countries to the Science of Psy- 
chology. By Jas. Drever (Edinburgh University); in “Scientia”, 
August, 1922. 32: 83-92. 

Come Funziona la Nostra Intelligenza. (How our Mind Functions.) 
By Eug-: Rignano. Bologna: Nicola Zanichelli (1922); 8 vo., wrap- 
pers, pp. 46; L. 4. 50. 

A Psychoanalytic Study of Psychoses with Endocrines. By D. W. 
Fay, Ph. D- New York and Washington: Nervous and Mental Disease 
Pub. Co., 1922; large 8 vo., wrappers; pp. 8-122; price not given. 
No index. 

Revista de Psiquiatria y Disciplinas Conexas. Vol. 4, No. 1; Enero 
1922; Lima, Peru: Contains the following essays: 

1. La Obstetricia en el folklore peruano. (Obstetrics in Peruvian 
folklore.) By Drs. H. Valdizan and A. Maldonado; 

2. La psiconeurosis climatica que se denomina ‘nevada’. By Dr. 
E. Escomel; 

The imperceptible obvious. By Paul Wilson. (A criticism of 
Freud’s ‘Aliquis’ example.) 

4. La negacion de la paternidad como sintoma psicosico. By Dr. 
H. F. Delgado. 

Tertium Organum: .A Key to the Enigmas of the World. By 
P. D. Ouspensky; Translated from the Russian by N- Bessaraboff 
and C. Bragdon. N. Y.: A. A. Knopf, 1922; large 8 vo., cloth, pp. 
15-336; $4.00 net. (Attempts to formulate a philosophy based upon 
the concept of the fourth dimension. Intuitional, occultistic, mystical. 
Excellently translated.) 

Sexualreform und Sexualwissenschaft. Stuttgart: J. Putmann, 
1922; 8 Vo., paper, pp. 286. (36 papers on sexual reform and sexual 
science read at the international congress in Berlin. Issued by Dr. 
A. Weil in behalf of the Berlin Institute for Sexual Science. Thor- 
ough and well worth reading.) 

Knut Hamsun. By H. A. Larsen. N. Y-: A. A. Knopf, 1922; Cr. 
8 Vo., Cl., pp. 170; $1.50. 

Fielding Sargent: A Novel: By Elsa Barker. N. Y.: E. P. Dut- 
ton & Co., 1922; pp. 319; $2.00. (Insufferably dull as a novel, and 
wofully inaccurate and misleading as an exposition of psychoanalysis.) 
__ Gedichte. By Geo. S. Viereck- With an Introduction by Prof. Ed. 
Engel. Leipzig: Hesse & Becker; 1922, 12 mo., Cloth, pp. 176; $1.50. 

Psychoanalysis and Love. By André Tridon. New York, Bren- 
tano’s, 1922, pp. 333, with Index. $2.50. 

Psychoanalysis: Its Theories and Practical Application. By A. A. 
Brill, M. D., Lecturer on Physicoanalysis and Abnormal Psychology, 
New York University. Philadelphia and London, W. B. Saunders 
Co., 1922. 3rd Edition, thoroughly revised; pp. 453. $5.00. 

Psychology. The Science of Human Behavior. By Robert Chen- 
ault Givler, Professor of Philosophy and Psychology, Tufts College. 
‘This volume is one of a new series which will be devoted to scientific 
subjects of interest to every one, treated in a clear and readable man- 
ner. 382 pp. Harper & Brothers. $3.00. 

Signs of Sanity and’ The Principles of Mental Hygiene. By Stew- 
art Paton, M. D. Pp. 241, with Index. New York, Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons. 1.50. 

The Psychology of Society. By Morris Ginsberg, M. A., Lecturer 
in Philosophy, University College, London. Pp. 174, with Index. 
New York, E. P. Dutton & Co. $2.50. 

Marriage and Efficency. By Carl Ramus, M. D. Pp. 239. G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons, New York. 
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EDITORIALS. 
THE KEPT WOMAN AND THE STREET WALKER 


He who has outgrown the puerility of the belief in a free 
will, and is a convinced determinist, knows that in the ulti- 
mate analysis nobody is to be blamed or praised for his acts. 
We all do what at a given moment we cannot help doing. 

But a belief in determinism does not prevent us from 
classifying as social or anti-social, does not deter us in the 
least from apportioning praises or blame proximately, any 
more than it precludes society’s guarding itself against evil- 
doers and meting out punishment as a deterrent or corrective 
or at least for the purpose of restraint. 

And speaking from the viewpoint of the ordinary man, and 
not of the metaphysician, it must be admitted that the kept 
woman is a much more dangerous, much more vicious, much 
more anti-social creature than is the ordinary street-walker. 
The street-walker or prostitute is clean and honest as com- 
pared with the kept woman. She does not eke out her poor 
living under false pretences. She does not promise or simu- 
late love or affection. She does not claim to be faithful to one 
man only, she does not make the claim that all possibility of 
venereal infection is absolutely excluded, and, an extremely 
important point, she does not menace the stability of the 
family—on the contrary, as claimed by so many, she preserves 
the stability of the family, and she is certanily no menace 
to.the family’s finances. In short, she gives a quid pro quo, and 
never makes any demands beyond payment for the present 
moment. 

The kept woman, or mistress, is the reverse of all this. She 
is a real menace to the family and to society. 
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First of all, she lies to the man, telling him that the feeling 
she experiences for him is one of genuine love. And he, poor, 
usually middle-aged fool, believes it, because he is anxious 
to believe it. Consciously or unconsciously, he is flattered by 
the thought that a young, pretty woman, tho she may be 
morally rotten, really loves him. And it is very hard to per- 
suade him to the contrary, even if the facts are patent to 
everybody else; because, as we psychologists know, it takes 
one a long time to believe what one does not want to believe. 

Second, she lies to him as to her loyalty and fidelity. She 
assures him that he is the only one, while in the vast majority 
of cases, she has other paramours, ranging in number from one 
toinfinity. And the result of this faithlessness is that now and 
then she becomes infected and before she knows that she is 
infected she transmits the infection to her supporter. I have 
treated more men for venereal disease which they had con- 
tracted from their “faithful” mistresses, who they were sure 
never, never, of course never, went with anybody else, than 
men who contracted their disease from street-walkers, It is 
very, very seldom that in marking down the source of in- 
fection, I have to write “public prostitute’—it is almost in- 
variably “clandestine prostitutes.” If she gets pregnant from 
one of her paramours, that does not bother her; she convinces 
her supporter, of course, that the pregnancy is from him, 
and she makes him give her a good sum of money to have 
an abortionist free her from her trouble. I have been told that 
many of these kept women vampires make it a practice to 
divide the money with the abortionist. They tell their sup- 
porter that the abortion cost five hundred, or one thousand 
dollars, and the abortionist gives them one half of the money 
back. Nice sort of women, aren’t they? 

Third, they are a real menace to the economic conditions of 
the family, because the kept woman is not satisfied to live 
modestly or simply. She wants to live in luxury. And as 
she is generally entirely devoid of sentiment, she makes it 
plain to the man that unless he gives her what she demands, 
she will leave him and get another man who is more generous 
and has more money to spend. The result is that the wife 
and the children often suffer, are deprived not only of luxuries, 
but often of the necessities. For it must not be thought that 
it is only the millionaires who permit themselves the luxury 
of a kept woman or mistress. Some men in moderate cir- 
cumstances often fall under the spell of the female vampire, 
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and, once in her meshes, they find it difficult or impossible to 
extricate themselves. 

Fourth, the kept woman or mistress is a real menace to 
the happiness of the family and to the stability of the marriage 
tie, And for several reasons. By simulating love, she often 
makes her poor middle-aged supporter fall really in love with 
her; he becomes so infatuated that he cannot break away. 
And whether she throws him over for a richer supporter or 
not, he often becomes a pitiful object. I have seen many fine 
types of men broken on the wheel of the kept woman vampire. 
Also, to convince him of her love, she often exhausts him 
sexually, so that he becomes incapable of satisfying or of 
having any relations with his wife. 

And fifth, she often tires of her position as a kept woman 
and begins to urge the man to divorce the wife and marry her. 
And many a man has done it, and has been in purgatory ever 
after. 

People have a wonderful capacity for misunderstanding a 
writer's meaning, even when the writer does his utmost to 
deliver his message in as clear, simple and understandable 
a manner as is humanly possible. Quite likely this editorial 
will be misunderstood. Perhaps some ultra-radicals will 
consider it in the nature of a preachment. Nothing is further 
from my intention than to preach or to moralize. And I 
will hasten to add that where there is love, everything that 
has been said above does not apply, Love, genuine love, 
is supreme and has laws of its own which are but seldom 
broken with impunity. 

What I have been referring to is the shoddy substitute, 
that wretched fraud, that miserable, chiefly physical infatua- 
tion, which passes for love between the kept woman and her 
keeper. 

Wuat Drives THE Man? 

I have asked a number of men who have begged me to help 
them free themselves from the meshes of the net in which the 
kept woman had entangled them, what it really was that drove 
them originally from the home and their wives into the hands 
of the kept prostitute. 

In a very small percentage of cases, it was the purely phy- 
sical sex urge. Some wives are impossible physically and 
spiritually, and they eventually drive their husbands into 
the arms of other women. Here the explanation is simple. 
But there are many cases in which the wife is all that can 
be desired, where she is almost invariably mentally and 
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morally, and quite frequently even physically, superior to 
the other woman. In such cases it is the yearning after 
romance, which yearning is dormant in the breasts of most 
people of sensitive makeups. The romance is shabby tinsel 
as a rule; but evidently it answers some need, it affords an 
outlet to some pent up emotions which must find an exit, or 
the man would burst. 

On this point I could say a good deal, but we will leave 
it to some other time. One word more, however. 

The very good—which often means the very weak, the very 
frigid, the very timid, or those lacking the opportunity— gen- 
erally supply very opprobrious epithets to men, married or 
unmarried, who permit themselves to get into the clutches 
of the vampire woman. I will not argue with them. Some 
men are bad, that is, they deliberately go in for Don Juan 
conquests. But I can honestly and truthfully say that some 
men who permitted utterly contemptible creatures, low- 
charactered women, females without any conscience and con- 
sideration, to make nervous and physical wrecks of them, have 
belonged to the finest types of manhood. Merely they were 
unfortunate in their judgment, they were too sensitive, they 
felt too deeply. Also they were too honest.. I am happy to 
say tho I have succeeded in freeing several men from the 
clutches of the kept woman and in restoring them to their 
wives, but that is another story. 

Perhaps I shall return to this subject. In the meantime, 
if there are any women who want to discuss the subject from 
their point of view, these pages are open to them, 


NON-SEXUAL LIFE AND HAPPINESS 


I do wish my readers would read the case that follows with par- 
ticular attention. 

One hears and reads so much on one side of the question that 
one forgets that there is also another side. In fact the vast ma- 
jority of people, physicians included, do not know there is another 
side. ! 

It is agreed by all rational sexologists, that satisfactory sex re- 
lations contribute enormously to the fullness, richness and happi- 
ness of married life; but it is never mentioned that there are 
some couples who after a period of sex life of varying intensity 
and varying duration—ten, twenty or thirty years—give up sexual 
relations absolutely, and are not any the less happier, but often 
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more happy, on that account. A good deal of misery would be 
avoided if certain couples could be made acquainted with this physi- 
ologically and psychologically important and well-established fact. 

And here is the very brief case report. 

They are a highly intellectual and artistic couple. Mr. A. is 
fifty-two and Mrs. A. is fifty. They are husband and wife, but 
they are more than that; they are very good friends, good pals. 
They go everywhere together; they are inseparable. They are 
the envy of their friends. But it has not always been thus. For 
about ten years, between the ages of thirty-five and forty-five theirs 
was a life of strife and disharmony. Quarrels were frequent; there 
were two or three temporary separations, and there was even talk 
of divorce. On looking backward and examining the situation 
unemotionally, on analyzing the causes of their disharmony, they 
find but one cause: their sex relations. Neither of them was 
strongly sexed, particularly so Mr. A. Towards the end of his 
thirties he would have gladly given up all sex relations; he had 
no need of them, no desire for them, and they caused neither pleas- 
ure nor satisfaction. He thought that perhaps the wife was at 
fault and he tried extra-martial relations a few times; but they 
afforded him even less pleasure or satisfaction (there is a differ- 
ence between these two terms when speaking of sex relations). 
As just stated, he would have gladly given up all sex relations, 
but as it unfortunately so often happens, the wife at that time 
became more sexual than she had been in their early married life, 
and to satisfy her he kept up relations. 

It took them a long time, but they finally noticed that for two 
or three days, and sometimes for a whole week or longer after 
such relations, they both felt miserable. He felt weak and irri- 
table, she had a pain in the back and was even more irritable. But 
it took them even longer to find out that the sexual relations were 
the real cause of their disharmony and strife. They thought, as 
was natural, that the reason why sexual intercourse afforded them 
no satisfaction, but on the contrary made them feel wretched, was 
because they no longer loved each other; it did not come to their 
minds that they did not love each other because they had sexual 
relations. Though they had not been strangers to books and sex- 
ology, they had not come across such cases, nor had they ever seen 
a statement that in certain weakly sexed men and women sex re- 
lations may have a disastrous effect on the love reltions. Usually 
the contrary is the case. 

When enlightened as to their true status, they decided to give 
up relations altogether. Almost immediately their mutual re- 
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lations improved; gradually they both became calm and serene; 
their physical health improved and their working capacity became 
increased. 

It is seven years now since they have made their decision to live 
a non-sexual life, and they havn’t had any quarrels since, there 
has been no talk of separation, and, as stated in the beginning, 
they are the very best of friends. Genuine friends, who enjoy 
each other’s presence, who feel uncomfortable in each other’s 
absence. They are eager for each other’s company as much as 
they were during the first years of their married life—with one 
exception. They do not desire, nor do they feel any the worse 
for the lack of, physical union. Psychically they are more married 
than ever. 


AN INTERESTING HUMAN DOCUMENT 


A prominent writer’s history of his sex life, and the relation of his 
potency to his mental power. 


I have put before myself the task to put sex in its proper place. 
Both minimizing and exaggerating its importance will lead to 
disaster. And I am very glad to publish the following biographi- 
cal sketch of the vita sexualis of a well-known writer. 


Dear Dr. Robinson: 

I led a very active sexual life. Active does not express it; I 
should say riotous, disgusting, criminal life. I was chaste when 
I entered Yale at the age of twenty. But my classmates initiated 
me soon enough. I began to indulge promiscuously and excess- 
ively. In about three months I contracted gonorrhea. I did not 
wait until it was radically cured, and began to indulge again. I 
soon had a relapse with a complication which forced me to stay 
in bed for a week, and then guard the room for three weeks more. 
I promised myself to be more decent and more circumspect in the 
future, and I was for a time. But after a year or so I went at it 
at the same pace. 

I was duly graduated, and not among the last of my class, and 
after engaging in legal practice for three years, I gave that up 
and devoted myself exclusively to journalistic and short story 
writing ; wrote also some essays, which were praised by some com- 
petent critics. At the age of thirty I had a nervous breakdown; 
I just went to pieces, and had to go toa sanitarium for six months. 
I came out fully recovered, except for one thing; when attempt- 
ing relations I found myself, to my surprise, impotent; not rela- 
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tively but completely so. After taking treatment for over six 
months I regained my sexual power; I could have sexual rela- 
tions, but there was not the same zest, the same desire, the same 
satisfaction. I gradually increased the intervals of indulgence— 
only about once a month, or once in two months. I went along 
in this manner, without worrying much (as I was otherwise in 
good health and my work gave me great satisfaction) until the 
age of thirty-six. A young lady then came into my life, to sat- 
isfy whom I had to force myself to indulge excessively. I took 
stimulants and aphrodisiacs and othe: treatment, local and gen- 
eral, which permitted me to keep it up for about six months; 
there was little satisfaction in the act itself, but I was deathly 
afraid of losing her otherwise. At the end of that period, however, 
I became suddenly completely impotent; under no circumstances 
could coitus be performed, and I soon felt myself near another 
nervous breakdown. After some weeks of dilly-dallying I gave 
up the young lady, or to be more exact, she gave me up. 

I was in a state of extreme depression, which was increased by 
a feeling of jealousy, for I knew that my young lady friend now 
had another, and much richer, lover. J began to have suicidal 
ideas, and as I look back I feel almost certain that I would have 
carried them into execution, if I had not loved my work, if I had 
not been interested in it, and if I had not had a certain amount 
of curiosity: I was curious to know what I could accomplish in 
the literary field. I felt that I had not yet done my best work, 
nor even my second best. But my head felt as if it were a vac- 
uum; I felt that any forced work would bring me so much nearer 
the dreaded nervous breakdown. So IJ retired to a sanitarium; 
really more of a farm than a sanitarium, and stayed there for a 
full year. When I left I was in the finest physical condition that 
I had ever been in. I could look everybody straight in the eye, 
and I did not know that I had such a thing as nerves. But sex- 
ually I was as dead as if I had been eighty years old instead of 
less than half that number. I had absolutely, and I mean ab- 
solutely in the absolute sense of the word, no desire, never an 
erection and never a night emission. 


And I have remained so ever since. I have not wanted to treat 
myself for it, I did not want to get cured. Yes, I am completely 
and probably permanently impotent. But here, Dr. Robinson, 
comes the interesting and to you probably the most important 
part: never in my life before did I do such good work and so 
much of it, as Iam doing now. I am working a great many hours 
a day, and at the end of the day I do not feel fatigued at all, and 
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I can go on working late into the night. But it is not so much 
the quantity as the quality of the work that should be stressed. 
Both my first and my second novel have met with a very flattering 
reception. The critics have been almost unanimous in their state- 
ments that ....’s work shows greater power, finer craftsmanship, 
etc. A play of mine has been accepted by one of New York’s 
most eminent managers for presentation in the fall. And I feel 
as if I am just beginning to work. 

I am certain in my own mind that to me my impotence, my 
loss of libido, has been of distinct advantage. Far from causing 
mental decay, it seems to have caused an increase in mental power, 
in alertness, in creative force, in endurance. I for one do not 
wish to be cured; not for the next ten years. After I have done 
my best mental work, or perhaps all that I shall be capable of 
doing, I shall perhaps have no objection to having my potency 
and my libido restored. But I fear that then even your skill will 
be powerless. Weal ae 
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SEXUAL CONTINENCE AND ITS INFLUENCE ON 
THE PHYSICAL AND MENTAL HEALTH 
OF MEN AND WOMEN 





(Continued from the March tssue) 


By Wittram J. Ropinson, M. D., NEw York 


It is important before going further to report briefly a few 
cases. The injuriousness or harmlessness of continence cane 
not be decided a priori, by “taking thought.” The question 
can only be answered after the study of a large number of 
cases. If we could have the truthful, unbiased and intelligent 
histories of a million men and women, the question would be 
settled definitely. I have not had a million patients, but I 
have come in close touch with several thousand men and 
women, and will give here a few characteristic reports. Some 
of these cases were not my patients—they were friends or 
acquaintances; some were patients of other physicians who, 
knowing my interest in sexology, sent me the reports of some 
of their interesting cases. 

Case I. Male, age 48. Had no relations up to the age of 
40; married at 40. Found himself quite impotent; after a 
year of unsuccessful attempts, gave up trying, treated him- 
self for about one year, when he became fairly potent. Po- 
tency lasted for about five years, when he became again im- 
potent. Had masturbated moderately from 16 to 20. It 
seems that in this case the continence was the cause of 
impotence. 


Case II. Male, age 50. Started masturbation at eleven or 
twelve. Began to have normal and frequent sexual relations 
at the age of fourteen. Married at the age of twenty-six. Has 
kept up frequent relations up to the present. Has never been 
sick. His potency, he claims, is as good as it was at the age 
of twenty. Sex, of course, has never been a “problem” to 
him, and he doesn’t understand why people make so much fuss 
about it. It has never been any more a “problem” to him 
than food is to the well-to-do and well-fed man, 


Case III. Married at 23; lived happily with his wife to the 
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age of 35, when she died in childbirth. Lived an absolutely 
chaste life to the age of 45 (occasional pollutions) when he 
married again. Found himself completely impotent. Erec- 
tions very weak and subside at once. Has been married six 
months and wife still a virgin. In this case it seems that the 
abstinence was the cause of the impotence. For during his 
his first marriage his potency was quite normal. Of course, 
he is now ten years older, but from the history I feel convinced 
that if he had kept up normal relations, without such long 
interruption, he would not have become impotent. I have 
very many such cases. It may be that many men retain their 
potency after several years of abstinence, for those who remain 
potent, naturally, do not come to consult a physician. And 
I do not at all wish to assert, that every case of long abstinence 
becomes impotent; but that many do, I feel certain. 


Case IV. Married at the age of twenty. Strongly potent. 
At the age of twenty-five he came to America, (he was born 
in Russia), leaving his wife behind. Soon after the war broke 
out, and for seven years he was unable to have any communi- 
cation with her. He did not know if she was alive or dead. 
Recently (at the end of 1922) he succeeded in bringing her 
over. All these years he lived a life of complete abstinence. 
When his wife arrived, he found himself completely impo- 
tent, and he is still impotent, tho he is only a little over thirty- 
three. I admit there are several other factors to be taken into 
consideration in this case. It was not abstinence alone. The 
terrible hard work and worry of an immigrant, the starvation 
diet—starvation involuntarily, because for many months he 
was without a job, and starvation self-imposed, in the desire 
to save every penny in order that he might be able to bring 
over his wife and child—the constant anxiety over the fate 
of his little family—are they alive, have they died of hunger, 
or have they been murdered by Denikin’s or Petlura’s bands 
or some other “white” black hundreds, all these were un- 
doubtedly contributing factors. There was still another fac- 
tor. His wife, though only thirty years old, not only looked 
fifty—some women of fifty who look their age look very 
well—but she looked like a veritable hag of fifty, (During 
the seven years of her lonely stay in Russia she suffered 
such agonies, was so constantly in terror and on the point 
of dying from hunger and disease, that the wonder is she sur- 
vived at all. And it is not at all surprising that she looks the 
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way she does. But a wife like that cannot act as a sexual 
stimulus.) So that may also be a factor in my patient’s im- 
potence. But nevertheless, I feel that the principal factor— 
not the sole factor, that I grant—was the strong man’s( he 
looks now strong, fine and rosy-cheeked)—abstinence for a 
period of eight years. 


Case V. Has had relations up to the age of 38. Was 
strongly sexed but repressed his desire by sheer will-power. 
Repressed even the desire to masturbate. He was a truly 
religious man. Had pollutions very frequently to the age of 
32 or 33. They then began to diminish in frequency, until they 
stopped almost completely. Used to have erections in the 
morning, but not now. He consulted me about marriage, and 
I advised against it. But he did get married. Was com- 
pletely impotent, being unable to have the faintest erection, 
After two months his wife, still a virgin, left him. He has 
lost all interest in sex—and in life as well. 


Case VI. Nobody could have been brought up more strictly, 
in a more refined, religious and moral atmosphere, than Miss. 
J. When the reporter of this case knew her she was living 
alone with her mother. She was working as a stenographer 
and bookkeeper, supporting her mother and herself on her 
earnings. And her conduct was irreproachable. She even re- 
fused to have a beau; she never accepted an invitation—and 
she had many, because she was pretty though rather plump— 
to go to the theatre. She did not wish to have anything to do 
with young men. And yet an experienced and informed ob- 
server could notice that Miss J. was a smouldering volcano. 
_ She kept away from young men because in their promixity 
she was too deeply stirred, because she did not trust herself. 
Her mother’s praises had no limit. And she was an excellent 
daughter; there was not a dainty or comfort that her earnings 
could procure that she did not provide for her mother. When 
she was twenty-seven her mother got pneumonia and in a 
week she was dead. Two weeks after her mother’s death, 
Miss J. began to “go” with young men; and she went the 
limit. All religious—she was brought up a strict Catholic— 
moral and social inhibitions were blown away like gossamer 
before a hurricane. Perhaps they were never strong. Per- 
haps what kept her in check was the maternal inhibition; with 
the mother gone, she gave her passions full rein. In a few 
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weeks she was pregnant; having gotten rid of the undesired 
fruit in her womb, she became much more reckless. 

The reporter of this case does not like to apply the term 
prostitute to Miss J., because she was fine, good-natured and 
kind-hearted, and so she remained. But it is hard to use any 
other term which would answer the purpose. For all the men 
of the town went to visit her, and after awhile she did not 
disdain to accept money for her favors. She was reckless and 
insatiable. They did not know the term nymphomaniac in 
that place, but that’s what she must have been or become. 
Of course she gave up her position, and she was completely 
ostracized; but she did not seem to care. At least she said 
she didn’t. She claimed she felt perfectly happy and she 
would not exchange with the most aristocratic young lady in 
town. 

Of course only a very narrow-minded and ignorant man— 
or woman—would assert that Miss J. did what she did out 
of sheer wickedness, or because she was badly brought up or 
because she did not know any better. All such statements 
would not help matters in the case of Miss J. The unvarn- 
ished truth is that Miss J. did what she did because she could 
not help herself; with the maternal restraint gone, her re- 
pressions broke their bonds and her powerful libido over- 
came all religious, moral and social restraints. 


Case VII. Mr. Z. is an anorchid, but this fact alone would 
not make the case worth recording, because anorchids are 
not so rare. But what makes the case of interest is the fact 
that there is also a practically complete absence of scrotum 
and penis. I say practically, there are what might be called 
vestigial signs of both organs. Both the scrotum and the penis 
are as small as in a newborn infant, but they are there; and 
he has no trouble in urinating. This case is a good illustra- 
tion of the pathetic faith which the naive and simple have 
in the omnipotence of the doctor, particularly of the speci- 
alist with some reputation. This man, who came a long dis- 
tance from the Canadian Rockies, really expected that by some 
medication, by some pills, medicine, or injection, I would be 
able to create for him a scrotum, a pair of testicles and a 
virile organ. Having taken that long trip, he hated to go 
back immediately, so he asked if I could not at least improve 
his general condition, which was considerably run down. 
This was not a very difficult task, and he went home very 
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much improved in his general condition, but sexually, of 
course, he went away as he came. 


Case VIII. Mr.X., thirty-five years old. As a boy of seven 
he was attacked by a dog who threw him down and lacerated 
his scrotum and one of his testicles. A surgeon removed the 
testicle and sutured up the scrotum. I suppose he was not as 
antiseptic as he might have been, or maybe the second testicle 
was also bitten by the dog, but a severe inflammation and 
swelling set in, and the surgeon thought it best to remove 
the second testicle also. I suppose today we would have tried 
to preserve a portion of the testicle however small, but thirty 
years ago the significance of the endocrine secretion of the 
testicle was not yet fully appreciated. The man had the typi- 
cal eunuchoid appearance, is as free from hair on the face and 
body as a boy of seven, and has a thin soprano voice. He 
is very shy and unhappy because he imagines that everybody 
knows what his trouble is. And while he has no physical 
sex desire, he suffers from the desire that so many frigid men 
and women have—that is he would want to have the desire, 
he would want to experience what normal men do. His ob- 
ject in coming was to consult me as to the advisability of the 
Steinach operation, about which he had an entirely wrong and 
fantastic idea. 


Case IX. When he was twenty-two years old he was in his 
last year in college. He had no sexual experience, and he had 
never masturbated. He had a horror of masturbation. When 
he was a child of four or so he was noticed playing innocently 
with his genitals, and he was so frightened, that since then 
he touched his organs with the greatest reluctance. He does 
not remember exactly what they did to him; he knows they 
slapped his little hand and thinks that they threatened to 
cut it off, or perhaps it was the genitals that they threatened 
to cut off. Whatever it was they did to him or told him, it 
made a strong impression on his young brain, and he never, 
not even once, masturbated, tho the desire at times was very 
strong. 

His bringing up was puritanical in the extreme. His father 
must have had an anti-sex complex. The slightest allusion 
to the opposite sex was frowned upon. No frivolity was per- 
mitted. No pictures of theatrical women or of pretty women 
in general, were admitted in the house. The father would go 
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through the reading and the advertising pages of every maga- 
zine received, and every leaf that contained a picture which 
seemed to him gay or improper he would cut out, even if it 
spoiled the article. Dancing and the theatre were considered 
inventions of the devil. Everything that could possibly act as 
a sex stimulus and that could be eliminated was eliminated. 
And nevertheless at the age of thirteen his sex urge was pow- 
erful. Perhaps at an even earlier age, but that at thirteen he 
sometimes suffered acutely, he remembers quite distinctly. 
When seventeen or eighteen, he would pass sleepless nights, 
would go out for walks in the middle of the night, woud 
take cold baths, etc. He ate little (his father told him it was 
best for him not to eat much, no coffee, and very little meat), 
exercised much, and devoted his time and his energy to in- 
tensive study. He was at the head of his class. And never- 
theless his tortures grew. At times he thought that his head 
would split, so severe were his headaches. He slept very 
poorly. He would have nocturnal emissions occasionally, 
and they would relieve him; but in two or three days, he 
would be as miserable as before—headachy, restless, irri- 
table; but he kept up with his studies. Now and then he 
would feel like “breaking loose,” but some inhibition would 
hold him back. But suddenly, when he had only about six 
months to graduate, he threw up everything—college, the 
books, his family—and went to live with a girl of free and 
easy morals. They were inseparable. All the threats of 
the father and the cajoling of the mother had no effect. He 
would not go back to college, and he would not give up the 
girl. Even the last card that the father played—threatening 
to cut him off without a penny, to disinherit him, was of no 
avail. He had a little money, and on that he lived in his 
girl friend’s apartment. He said he was sorry for the years 
he wasted, and for the torture to which he subjected him- 
self unnecessarily. When remonstrated with, when shown 
what he was giving up for his girl, just for the sake of satis- 
fying his lust, he smiled sheepishly, and said that it was 
worth it. After about six weeks of uninterrupted honey- 
moon, he went to look for work. He found a job, which 
occupied his time from ten to five—the rest of the time he 
devoted to his “friend.” 

She was even happier than he, for gradually she fell in 
love with him, but this does not enter into the story. 

In speaking of his previous condition, he claimed that he 
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suffered tortures of hell, that if things had continued the 
same way, he would have committed some crime or would 
have gone insane. He said that it was cruel to torture hu- 
man beings so, and certainly when he has boys he will bring 
them up differently. 

Now, two years after his break away, he still continues 
with his modest job and seems to be satisfied. He is now 
taking up serious studies, is making rapid progress, and 
feels sure that he will make up for lost time. Memorizing 
things comes much easier to him than before. 

Case X. Finds it very difficult to concentrate and to do 
creative work if he has to go without sex relations for five 
or six weeks. He can attend to routine work all right, but 
when it comes to original artistic work, he simply can’t do it. 
His head feels vacuous. And if he tries hard it comes out 
forced and weak. He maintains his conviction that in his 
case sexual satisfaction is an absolute necessity. 

Case XI. Also does creative work, and claims that he 
never feels the need for sexual relations. Nay, he claims that 
intercourse weakens him mentally, and prevents him from 
doing good work. And yet you would not brand him as 
asexual. 

Case XII. Thinks the whole sex business is a humbug, 
much exaggerated, and it is only talk that gives it its im- 
portance, If people were forbidden to speak or write about 
sex (this includes all novels, which he would destroy and 
which he would forbid to publish any more of) we would 
all soon forget about it. Just occasionally, now and then, 
to continue the race. For any other purpose, it is not only 
useless, but a nuisance and an evil. 

Case XIII. Thirty-five years old. Paranoiac; at least, he 
gives that impression. Excessive habitual masturbator. Was 
very bright as a young man; excelled in mathematics. Here 
I can only say, what those who have known him—his rela- 
tives, mother, brother and two sisters—say. They express 
their conviction that all the trouble with him was lack of 
sexual satisfaction. He suffered terribly. He was ashamed 
to say anything, but his mother understood. But what could 
she do? Extra-marital relations were forbidden by their re- 
ligious, social and moral code, and besides, in that small 
town there was no opportunity for illicit relations. 

Case XIV. A bright young fellow, twenty-eight years 
old. No sex relations, but masturbation for the past three 
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years, with gradually increasing frequency and intensity. 
Doing poorly in his mental work, and physically also de- 
teriorating. Becoming careless and shiftless. Was per- 
suaded to attempt normal sexual relations. Made several 
reluctant attempts, without much satisfaction. But grad- 
ually became sexually normal, gave up masturbation, and 
is now a different man altogether. Like many a patient of 
mine, he says: I will bring up my children differently. 
[To be continued] 
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JEALOUSY 
[Continued] 


By Samuel A. Tannenbaum, M. D. 
New York 


Very little of a scientific nature has been written on the 
subject of jealousy. The current text-books on psychology 
do not discuss it at all or dismiss it with a casual reference or 
by merely mentioning it in a list of the emotions. Thus, for 
example, in Warren’s “Elements of Human Psychology” 
(1922), jealousy is tabulated (p. 215) as a painful reproduc- 
tive emotion which expresses itself in the mating process. 
Calkins’ “Introduction to Psychology” (1902) discusses the 
emotions more fully and more practically than any other 
book known to me, but it has not a word to say on jealousy. 
Almost all the other books on psychology expend themselves 
in fruitless discussions on the nature and classification of 
the emotions and in debates on the James-Lange theory. A 
notable exception is William McDougall’s “An Introduction 
to Social Psychology” (1917) which discusses the subject at 
some length on pp. 83 and 138-139. 

Curiously enough even standard works on sexual topics, 
e. g., Iwan Bloch’s excellent work on “The Sexual Life of 
Our Time,” have nothing to say on jealousy. H. T. Finck 
and Dr. W. J. Robinson are notable exceptions; the former 
discusses the subject interestingly in his “Romantic Love 
and Personal Beauty” (New York, 1912) and the latter in 
his “‘Woman, Her Sex and Love Life” (id., 1920). Hugh 
Eliot’s recent book, ‘‘Human Character’, has a chapter on the 
subject which, however, is of little value because the author 
nowhere distinguishes jealousy from envy. A fatal defect 
in Dr. M. Friedmann’s discussion of the subject (“Die Psy- 
chologie der Eifersucht” [The Psychology of Jealousy], Wies- 
baden, 1911) is his wholly inadequate definition of jealousy 
and envy. 

The dearth of scientific information on the subject is not 
due to a dearth of clinical material or to an absence of inter- 
est on the part of the reading public. No human being, cer- 
tainly none living in a civilized community, can say that he 
has not known what it is to be jealous. To artists, especially 
writers of fiction, to criminologists, neurologists, and to so- 
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ciologists, hardly any other one of the human emotions pos- 
sesses greater interest than this one. Very often the key to 
puzzling problems in the lives of individuals, and even in 
national and international affairs, is to be found in this pas- 
sion. Shrewd teachers take advantage of their knowledge of 
the workings of this emotion to stir their pupils to increased 
effort by arousing in them the spirit of emulation; scheming 
statesmen use it to pit nations against each other, and so 
forth. It is a power that makes either for great good or for 
great evil, depending upon how, by whom, under what cir- 
cumstances and for what purposes it is stirred into being. 
There is, therefore, sufficient justification for a thorough 
study of it. But, owing to the fact that it is so often described 
as an “ignoble,” a “base” passion, as something to be ashamed 
of, and also because the person afflicted with it is often 
laughed at and ridiculed, the investigator must find his ma- 
terial either in himself, or in works of fiction, or—if he is a 
modern psycho-therapeutist or sexologist—in the confessions 
of his patients. 

Jealousy is so frequently the motive power in works of 
fiction that one can hardly escape the conclusion that those 
who make it their business to study and depict human nature 
regard it as one of the most compelling passions in the lives 
of men and women. It is said that jealousy is an important 
element in not less than half of the modern French comedies 
and tragedies. That it plays an important role in the Italian 
and German operas will be apparent merely from the mention 
of a few of these, e. g., Aida, The Barber of Seville, Carmen, 
Cleopatra, Cavalleria Rusticana, La Bohéme, Pagliacci, ete, 
The dramatic literature of all nations teems with comedies 
and tragedies centering around jealousy, Shakespeare deals 
with it in Othello, The Winter’s Tale, Cymbeline, The Merry 
Wives of Windsor, etc. Schiller, Goethe, and Lessing, thor- 
oughly understood its nature and how to exhibit its workings 
in the human breast. 

The etymology of the word offers some points of interest. 
“Jealousy,” in French “jalousie,” Italian “geloso,’ Spanish 
“zeloso,” Latin “zelotypia,” Greek “zaelotupia,” compounded 
of “zaelos” (zeal, ardor, fervor) and ‘“tupto” (to strike or 
fill), signifies properly “filled with a burning desire.” The 
Low Latin “zelosus” means “full of zeal.” The Greek “‘zaelos” 
stands for “zes-los,” a word meaning “to boil,” “to seethe,” 
“to ferment.” Curiously enough, and interestingly, too, the 
German word for “jealousy”’—“Eifersucht”—also means “be- 
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ing consumed with zeal.” The unquenchable passion of the 
sufferer from jealousy must have strongly impressed itself 
on our earliest ancestors, though it is not impossible that 
these forebears of ours applied the term jealousy (or zeal- 
ous-y) to this passion because it is as destructive in its ef- 
fects as fire is. To me it seems much more plausible, how- 
ever, that this emotion was called “jealousy” because the suf- 
ferer is conscious of a “burning” sensation in some part of 
his body, either in the head or in the region of his heart or 
stomach. 

It is not an easy matter to define the term jealousy. One 
of the poorest definitions I have come across is the following, 
attributed to Spinoza: “Jealousy is hatred of a beloved ob- 
ject, mixed with envy.” One of the best and most compre- 
hensive definitions is the following, from the New English 
Dictionary: To be “jealous” is to be “troubled by belief, sus- 
picion, or fear that the love, affection, success, advantage one 
desires to gain or keep for oneself has been or may be di- 
verted to another.” I should like to modify this definition a 
little by saying that jealousy is the painful emotion which 
one experiences when he apprehends or realizes that the good 
will, love, success, eminence, etc., which one desires to retain 
or receive, or to which he thinks himself entitled, has been 
(or may be, or is in the process of being) diverted from one’s 
self to another. Most of the definitions I have seen err in 
adding to it a desire to remove the rival or in making jealousy 
a purely sexual emotion. 

Wherein does jealousy differ from envy? and why are 
these words so often used as if they were synonyms for the 
same emotion? Etymologically the word “envy,” derived 
from the privative particle “in” and “videre” (to see), means 
“to look at in a contrary direction,” “to look maliciously 
upon.” The New English Dictionary defines the substantive 
thus: “The feeling of mortification and ill-will occasioned by 
the contemplation of superior advantages possessed by an- 
other.” The verb it defines thus: “To feel displeasure and 
ill-will at the superiority of (another person) in happiness, 
success, reputation, or the possession of anything desirable; 
to regard with discontent another’s possession of (some su- 
perior advantage which one would like to have for one’s self). 
Also in a less unfavorable sense: To wish oneself on a level 
with (another) in happiness or in the possession of something 
desirable; to wish oneself possessed of (something which an- 
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other has).” It is obvious from these definitions that to 
some extent the word seems to apply to a person suffering 
from jealousy. He wishes himself on a level with the real or 
imagined rival in the possession of something desirable, e. g., 
a woman’s love, eminence, honor, etc. He feels displeasure 
and ill-will at the real or imaginary superiority which his 
real or imaginary rival possesses; he regards with discontent 
this rival’s possession of the desired superiority or love, and 
so forth. There is, then, sufficient excuse for the frequent 
failure of persons indifferent to such distinctions to differ- 
entiate between “envy” and “jealousy.” And it is also quite 
probable that these two emotions are mistaken one for the 
other because they both affect the body in exactly the same 
way, i. e., they are both negative self-feelings and their so- 
matic manifestations (a sinking sensation in the region of 
the stomach) are the same. 

Nothwithstanding these and other points of agreement be- 
tween these words, there are so many points of difference be- 
tween them that there is no justification for using one for 
the other. I cannot do better than to quote Crabb (“English 
Synonyms,” N. Y., 1879, pp. 567-568) as to the points of dis- 
tinction between jealousy and envy. He says: “We are 
jealous of what is [or what we think of as] our own; we are 
envious of what is another’s. Jealousy fears to lose what it 
has; envy is pained at seeing another have that which it wants 
for itself. .-. . The jealous person has an object of desire, 
something to get and something to retain; he does not look 
beyond the object that interferes with his enjoyment; the 
envious [person] sickens at the sight of enjoyment; all en- 
deavors to satisfy an envious [person] are fruitless . . .” 
Jealousy, Crabb goes on to say, implies a fear of another’s 
[the possible rival’s] intentions and arises only among equals 
or those who have a common object of desire. 

Jealousy which does not have its origin in the love-life, i. e., 
non-erotic jealousy, presents problems that are no less in- 
teresting or deserving of study than erotic jealousy. It too 
may be manifested early in life but certainly not as early as 
erotic jealousy. Our parents teach us very early to be jealous 
of them by teasingly pretending to take from us the love of 
the parent we seem to or actually do prefer. Non-erotic 
(narcistic) jealousy comes into being only after the spirit of 
competition has been fostered in us, 1. e., after we have been 
taught to regard as rivals those of our fellows who are en- 
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gaged in doing the things we are doing. As we grow older 
and sisters and brothers are born to us we are encouraged to 
look on them as rivals for our parents’ love and approval, as 
well as for the approval of our neighbors, and thus are fos- 
tered in us the sense of competition and the tendency to 
jealousy. That is probably one cause why we are all so 
much more prone to be jealous of our nearest kindred, of 
those in whose successes we ought to rejoice most, than of 
those not related to us. Other causes for this are undoubtedly 
to be found in the facts that the successes of our kindred are 
most apt to be brought most forcibly to our notice, that the 
activities of most of us are such as to be of interest only to 
those in immediate contact with us, 1. e., our kindred, that 
because of our familiar knowledge of them we are very apt 
to underrate their abilities (and consequently to look upon 
ourselves as superior to them in talents and abilities), and so 
forth. 

In infancy parents train their children to jealousy by mak- 
ing them too dependent upon their companionship and at- 
tentions and affectionate services. Then they aggravate this 
by making them excessively and harmfully self-conscious; 
they praise their cuteness, they show them off with their 
pretty dimples, their cunning ways, their lovely curls, their 
smartness, etc. Thus the child becomes accustomed to being 
praised and flattered, and cannot bear to hear another praised. 
Should a child not get the flattering approval angled for, its 
parents immediately run to their darling’s rescue by making 
excuses for it and depreciating the successful rival. Thus is 
bred that tendency to jealousy which cannot bear to see an- 
other succeed, and which looks upon the praise of another as 
.dispraise of oneself. When the child goes to school its teach- 
ers continue the pernicious practice of pitting it against its 
classmates. High marks, medals, prizes, are held out as bait to 
those who will excell. This undoubtedly stimulates the chil- 
dren to greater effort but it ruins their characters. They are 
fearful of losing the preeminence or distinction or honors thev 
have won; they cannot bear to hear their competitor, though 
it be a beloved playmate, make a perfect recitation and they 
are happy if he fails to answer a question correctly or if his 
work is unfavorably criticised or gets a poorer mark than 
their own. 

Narcistic jealousy is possible only in one who is ambitious 
for distinction. Such a person values the good opinion of 
others, likes to be praised, seeks to attract attention to him- 
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self, to supersede others, and to win the admiration of his 
fellows. Once he has become identified with any activity and 
won distinction in it, he cannot brook a rival who threatens 
his eminence. If he thinks there is real danger of losing his 
pride of place he may, and often does, resort to trickery, to 
cheating, and even to criminal actions to frustrate his rival. 
Narcistic jealousy is just as little capable of tolerating a rival 
as love is, and jealousy arising in the narcistic sphere may 
be just as intense and just as painful as that in the amatory 
sphere. Narcistic jealousy, if it has not gone too far, is, - 
however, more likely to stimulate its victim to increased ef- 
fort to retain the coveted honors than is the case in erotic or 
amatory jealousy, although in the latter too the sufferer may 
increase his attentions to the coveted object. 

It is sometimes said that narcistic jealousy is proportional 
to the fame or distinction an activity has brought a person. 
But this is certainly not true. The intensity of the jealousy 
is proportional to the victim’s vanity and his predisposition 
to jealousy, as well as to what other means or qualifications 
he may have to offset the loss of the particular distinction or 
honor at issue. So too in amatory jealousy the passion is not 
proportional to the beauty of the desired female or the wealth 
or social standing or mental endowments of the coveted male. 
It’s entirely a matter of personal temperament (habit) and of 
how much one’s feeling of superiority suffers in the loss of 
the coveted distinction or of the beloved. 

The personality of the rival is not necessarily a factor in 
jealousy. One who is happy in the eminence he has secured 
by some activity or achievement is jealous of any one, even 
though this one be unknown to him, who threatens to displace 
him from the coveted position. All that matters to him is that 
he is in danger of losing something that has given him a 
place higher than his fellows, that has singled him out as a 
superior person. The same thing is, of course, true also in 
amatory jealousy. A lover is as jealous of an unknown rival 
as of a known one. Let a rose-fancier hear that some unknown 
person has succeeded in cultivating a beautiful new variety 
of rose, larger or more richly colored than one he has culti- 
vated, and he will react with jealousy. So a lover will feel a 
pang of jealousy when he reads in his lady love’s letter that 
she enjoyed a dance at a party at which he was not present, 
even though there is nothing to show that she danced with a 
man or, if she did, that she had the slightest interest in him. 
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Why the rose-fancier is jealous is simple; why this lover is 
jealous is not so simple, but that we shall discuss later. 

Even those who ought to know better sometimes say that 
famous or distinguished persons are not jealous of others who 
win fame or distinction; in other words, that such persons 
have such an assured sense of superiority, such a measure of 
positive self-feeling, that they do not begrudge another the 
same feeling. This is clearly an error. In the first place, no 
one is free from a tendency to belittle his own achievements 
(because no one is free from the knowledge of his own weak- 
nesses, his littleness, and of the numerous chance factors that 
contributed to his achievements) and no one feels secure so 
long as there are possible rivals in the field. Besides, everyone 
knows that unless he does something to keep adding to his 
reputation, to keep his pre-eminence in the public eye, he will 
be displaced from his station and forgotten. Thus, for exam- 
ple, an actor who has won a national reputation for his Ham- 
let will suffer the tortures of jealousy on reading that another 
actor, perhaps one wholly unknown to him or even one speak- 
ing a foreign tongue, has scored a triumph as King Lear or as 
Othello: he fears to lose his pre-eminence as a Shakespearean 
actor or as a great tragedian. Even though there is no ex- 
pressed rivalry in such cases, the rivalry is implied; to an 
actor all actors are rivals. The fact that the rival is wholly 
unknown does not matter. All that matters is that the pride 
of place is threatened, that a coveted distinction is in danger 
of being lost, that one’s sense of superiority is tottering. Of 
course all this does not apply to actors only; artists of all 
kinds, scientists, athletes, etc., are constituted exactly as ac- 
tors are in this regard: we are all made of the same flesh and 
blood and have had the same bad bringing-up. 

‘It has beert said—and with as little truth—that poor or 
mediocre actors and writers, etc., are not jealous of those 
in their profession or calling who have won distinction; that, 
in other words, these humbly endowed mortals recognize 
their inferiority and gladly pay homage to those more for- 
tunately endowed with talent and genius. But in his fantasy 
every individual engaged in literary, artistic or scientific 
work, and even in athletic pursuits, is a candidate for fame; 
because of these fantasies we regard all those engaged in the 
same pursuit with ourselves, no matter how wide the present 
gap between us may be, as rivals, and the success of any one 
of these is certain to give birth to jealousy. The distinguished 
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success of one engaged in a pursuit different from ours will 
not give rise to jealousy but to envy. A painter, even a dis- 
tinguished one, will envy the success of a sculptor, but if he 
also dabbles in sculpture he will be jealous. A homely wo- 
man will envy a daughter of Eve who wins a prize as the 
most beautiful woman in the state, but a good-looking one 
will be jealous of her. 

People may be jealous of each other’s possessions and ac- 
tivities even when these do not bring them recognition or 
distinction in a circle larger than their own families. A man 
may be jealous of his friend or neighbor if the latter has a 
faster automobile or a better subscription seat at the theatre 
than he. A woman may be jealous of her friend for having a 
more expensive fur coat or more diamonds than she, or be- 
cause the other’s children are brighter at school or because 
her husband is more popular than her own. A woman may 
be jealous of her husband because he has greater influence on 
their children than she has. A girl engaged in social work 
may be jealous of her friend whose speech at some meeting 
has received newspaper mention when hers has not. And so 
forth. The sense of rivalry bred in us by our “culture” has 
poisoned our attitude toward our fellow men to such an ex- 
tent that we cannot look on another’s triumphs and successes 
without being reminded of our defeats and failures. 

It is natural to hate what causes us pain and makes us fear. 
A rival does both if there are any prospects of his displacing 
us from our coveted eminence, of his winning for himself the 
honors we had achieved and which we do not want to lose, 
of his compelling us to yield up to him our title to pre-emin- 
ence in a pursuit with which we have identified ourselves and 
made our own. The knowledge that there is a rival in the 
field is painful because it compels us to look to our laurels, 
gives us a feeling of insecurity, fills us with apprehension and 
causes us to put forth more effort (to work) in a sphere in 
which we thought this would no longer be necessary. Hatred 
of the rival necessarily follows, and hatred always wants its 
object out of the way (dead). But we can’t go about killing 
our rivals, and wishing them dead does not kill them. The 
hatred therefore finds vicarious modes of gratification or in- 
direct expression. Amongst the chief of these outlets for the 
suppressed or inhibited hatred are an unreasonable depreca- 
tion of the rival’s merits, an inability to see his good qualities, 
a stressing of his shortcomings and weaknesses, an irritation 
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with one’s whole environment, discontent with everything, 
hatred of the rival’s friends and relatives, and, finally, even 
hatred of the subject, pursuit or avocation that has brought 
about the rivalry. 

To speak of a transmutation or transformation of jealousy 
into these by-products of rivalry, as some recent writers 
have done, is the sheerest nonsense. The jealousy and riv- 
alry continue unabated, notwithstanding the hatred, depre- 
ciation, irritability, slander, vituperation, etc. Besides, emo- 
tions are not transformable energies in the sense in which 
heat can be changed to electricity, magnetism, work, or 
light. And, furthermore, human beings are not endowed 
with fixed and definite quantities of affects at or before birth; 
these are generated and allayed wholly in accordance with 
the individual’s character and philosophy of life. Unused 
affects are not stored up in cerebral reservoirs for future use, 
and the brain is not equipped with mechanisms for convert- 
ing one variety of affect into another. 

Some recent writers, including many psycho-analysts, not 
understanding Freud’s theories, try to account for certain 
social and individual phenomena on the theory of “uncon- 
scious jealousy.” Jealousy, they say, is a reprehensible, a 
contemptible emotion—forgetting that under certain circum- 
stances it is quite a creditable and commendable emotion— 
and therefore it is not acknowledged to oneself and is re- 
pressed. But this repressed (stored up) emotion of which 
the individual is not aware must find a vent; not being per- 
mitted direct expression, it manifests itself indirectly, e. g., 
as moral indignation, misanthropy, spying out abuses, inter- 
fering with people’s liberties (to smoke, drink, read erotic 
_ literature), etc. Thus reformers are charged with owing 
their reformative activities to their unconscious jealousy of 
those who enjoy certain activities which they (the reformers) 
haven’t the courage to indulge in or the constitution to en- 
dure. Unfortunately for these theoretical psychologists, 
there is no such thing as repressed emotion. (Cf. Freud, 
“Die Verdrangung,” Zeitschrift fir artzliche Psychoanalyse, 
1915). If there were, we ought to be able at any time to tap 
this reservoir of emotion and feel any passion we wished, 
but, it is needless to say, we cannot do this. Emotions, like 
thoughts, are reactions. And when one experiences an emo- 
tion, he is aware of it and knows what it is. A jealous person 
knows he is jealous even though he may not like to acknow- 
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ledge it, not even to himself, and may lie about it to others. 

It is a noteworthy characteristic of narcistic jealousy that 
it never takes on a pathological character, i. e., that it never 
occurs without cause, thus differing greatly from erotic 
jealousy. (Whether insane people suffer from causeless nar- 
cistic jealousy I do not know.) Curiously, too, those who 
are afflicted with erotic jealousy, with or without cause, do 
not, contrary to what we should expect, necessarily mani- 
fest jealousy in the narcistic sphere, although they are, of 
course, not immune from it. 

Whereas erotic jealousy, both with and without cause, is 
often a source for mirth in the beholders and treated hu- 
morously on the stage and in novels, narcistic jealousy is 
always taken seriously. It is never a laughing matter. The 
explanation is simple: Emulation is one of the props of our 
civilization (a parallel to the slogan, ‘Competition is the soul 
of trade”); we encourage rivalry in everything worth while 
(except in winning the love of married persons) ; and we will 
not discourage this emulation by laughing at it. With erotic 
jealousy the matter is different. It is one of the assumptions 
of the institution of marriage that husbands and wives are 
faithful to each other, that neither one now has to strive for 
the love of the other. To find a man or a woman who, by 
his or her jealousy, acknowledges that he or she still has to 
strive for the love of the marital partner is a cause for mirth 
in the spectator who feels a sense of superiority in being 
free from this task. Another factor enters into the matter 
in the case of men: there is a widespread notion that jealousy 
on the part of the man is a tacit confession that he cannot 
satisfy his wife’s libido—and this is always a source for mirth 
for the potent one. Why jealous women are usually treated 
humorously in fiction, and even in life, and why in fiction 
jealous women are never made tragic heroines we shall dis- 
cuss later. 

Senescence is more prone to envy than to jealousy. As 
we grow older, we realize that our days of competition and 
tivalry are over, that our chances of achieving fame and dis- 
tinction are less than they were in adolescence and middle 
age. But the realization of this and the philosophical outlook 
on life which comes with age do not protect us from envying 
those who have the prospects of a career and long life be- 
fore them and who are in the prime of their physical and 
mental powers. 
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Whether women are more prone to narcistic jealousy than 
men it is difficult to say. Statistics on the subject are un- 
available and unobtainable at present. This and similar 
questions will be answered in the future when we shall have 
freer and more numerous confessions by normal and neur- 
otic individuals and when science shall have discovered means 
of recognizing and measuring the emotions experienced by lab- 
oratory subjects. But if there is any truth in the general 
beliefi—and I believe there is—that women are more emo- 
tional and therefore also more vain (i. e., more narcistic) 
than men, then women are undoubtedly more given to jeal- 
ousy (i. €., are more easily made jealous and feel it more 
intensely and longer) than men. This is the more likely to 
be the case because women’s opportunities to achieve dis- 
tinction are so much less than men’s; the spheres of their 
possible activities are so much more restricted. They can 
therefore less afford to lose what they have. From this it also 
follows that women are more apt to be more jealous of other 
women than of men, though their elation is greater when they 
triumph in competitions with men than with women. Men, on 
the other hand, are more humiliated when defeated by wo- 
men than by men. On the whole, it may be said that, as one 
of the most pathetic by-products of a pathetic civilization, our 
women are more jealous about their possessions (clothes, 
jewels, money, children, physical endowments,—things which 
come to them without much labor or any labor on their part) 
than about their activities (vocations, avocations). 

A few uncommon and, to many, unfamiliar uses of the word 
“Jealous” call for some comment. “Doubtful” is one of the 
now obsolete meanings of the word. Thus, for example, 
when Brutus (“Julius Caesar,” 1.2.) tells Cassius, “That you de 
love me, I am nothing jealous,” he means that he has no rea- 
son for doubting that Cassius has any other than loving 
thoughts concerning him. Sometimes the word meant “ap- 
prehensive,” as when we are told in “Hamlet” (Act 4, Sc. 5) 
that guilt is “so full of artless jealousy, it spills itsef in fear- 
ing to be spilt.” The doubts and apprehensions of those suf- 
fering from neurotic jealousy were undoubtedly responsible 
for these ancient uses of the word. One of the current uses 
of the word is in the sense of “watchful, vigilant in guard- 
ing,” as in the sentence, “The people are justly jealous of 
the powers of Congress,” a use of the word which reminds 
us of the jealous person’s watchfulness. The jealous per- 
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son’s zeal is, in all likelihood, responsible for the use of the 
word in the sense of “zealous” in the phrase, “to be jealous for 
the Lord.” 

Before we go on to the discussion of erotic jealousy, i. @., 
jealousy connected with the love-life, let us say something 
about jealousy in animals, in savages and in civilizations other 
than our own. 

Whether the combats of certain animals, e. g., stags, sperm- 
whales, during the mating season have anything to do with 
jealousy it is impossible to say with any degree of certainty; 
the probabilities are all against it, especially when one bears 
in mind that many animals engage in these combats even 
after the mating season is over. That animals feel any jeal- 
ousy in connection with the pursuit or consumption of ‘heir 
food is inconceivable. And it would be the height of ab- 
surdity to think them capable of jealousy with regard to their 
natural endowments, e. g., their coloring, their song, etc. 

Whether domesticated animals are capable of jealousy in 
their relations to their masters and the children of the house- 
hold, it is very difficult to say positively. Numerous writers 
have claimed to have observed phenomena in animal be- 
havior which, they thought, could be interpreted only as mani- 
festations of jealousy. Thus, for example, Dr. Friedmann 
(1. c.) says that in his walks in the country his dog used to 
wander off and not come near him; but if during the walk 
some one joined him, the dog would suddenly put in an ap- 
pearance, frisk about, wag his tail, jump on him, etc., in his 
desire to show his attachment. Dr. F. interprets this as an 
indication of jealousy in his dog. Dogs, monkeys, and par- 
rots are frequently said to be jealous of human as well as 
of animal rivals for their owner’s attentions. The same 
thing has been said, but not quite so positively or so fre- 
quently, of cats and, to a less extent, of horses. Romanes 
quotes stories to show that fish and birds manifest jealousy. 
Unfortunately the owners of animal pets are as unreliable and 
as untrustworthy in their reports of the wonderful feats of 
their pets as fond mothers are in their accounts of the bril- 
liant utterances of their children. I shall quote one of these 
stories from Friedmann (who attributes it to Bennet): 

“This investigator [Bennet] kept a number of Mandarin- 
ducks in a cage. One day the male member of one of these 
couples was stolen. Thereupon another male began to woo 
the forsaken female but was repulsed. Shortly thereafter the 
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stolen animal was recovered and joyously received by his 
little wife. But almost at once he began to quarrel fiercely 
with the former wooer and in one of these quarrels he killed 
his rival. Even if [says Friedmann] we do not accept the 
narrator’s fantastic explanation that the female must have 
told her consort of the other’s wooing, yet the fact remains 
that a genuine rivalry conflict had been fought out—if there 
is any truth in the story.” (Anyone who doubts this story 
will be shown one of the tail-feathers of the dead duck.) 

And it must, furthermore, be borne in mind that in the 
present state of psychology it is dangerous to interpret ani- 
mal activity in terms of what we know about the adult hu- 
man animal. As to this I quote from Dunlap’s “The Ele- 
ments of Scientific Psychology,’ (C. V. Mosby, 1922, p. 16): 

“The danger in Child Psychology and in Animal Psychol- 
ogy, results from the great difference in behavior of chil- 
dren and animals, as compared with human adults, under 
the same circumstances, although certain outstanding de- 
tails of the behavior may be the same in the two cases. The 
danger therefrom is in inferring that the child’s (or the ani- 
mals) mental processes are the same as those of a human 
adult under similar circumstances, through failure to note 
that the child’s (or animal’s) reactions are not really the same 
as those of the human adult. The actual determination of 
the behavior of children and of animals is far more difficult 
than the determining of the behavior of adults.” 

Thus, for example, in the above story about the ducks there 
is absolutely no warrant for thinking that jealousy played 
any part whatsoever. There is no evidence that the slain 
drake had wooed the duck sexually, that she resented his 
flattering attentions, that he had not pursued her previously, 


' that she repulsed him (she might not have been in the mood 


at the time and put him off), that she was conscious of any 
obligation to be faithful to the absent drake and had never 
been untrue to him, that on his return she complained to him 
about the other’s wooing, or that the fatal conflict was the 
outcome of this affair. 

Whether primitive or savage man knew the pains of jealousy 
before he came in contact with civilization it is impossible to say. 
We have absolutely no data for determining what the relations 
between primitive males and females were. If our earliest ances- 
tors, like most animals, were wholly promiscuous in their sexual 
relations, and knew not yet the sense of private ownership, and 
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commenced an active sexual life with the occurrence of puberty, 
as seems likely, the occasions for erotic jealousy could not have 
been numerous. But it must have occurred sometimes; it is diffi- 
cult to imagine a human being so low in intelligence and emo- 
tional endowment as not to have been jealous when he saw an- 
other obtain the thing or sexual object he wanted for himself. 
This must have been the case even when men got their wives by 
purchase or even by rape. We can’t imagine a period in human 
history when, owing to infantile impressions, some woman did not 
have a stronger appeal (i.e., a greater fetichistic value) to some 
men than other women, or when some men did not have a 
stronger appeal for some women than other men. Even then the 
man who could pay less for a woman must have been jealous of 
the mai who had more cows or more oyster shells. And who 
can think that even in those days a woman could regard with 
equanimity the fact that another girl was carried off by the 
strong or rich brave on whom she had cast her amorous eyes ? 

Of the primitive and semi-civilized peoples of to-day it may be 
said with certainty that jealousy, including erotic jealousy, is a 
frequent cause for personal and tribal feuds and quarrels. The 
fairy-tales and the folklore of negroes, Indians, Esquimos, Aus- 
tralians, etc., show convincingly that jealousy is an important 
motive in the lives of these people and often responsible for deeds 
of brutal violence. And yet there is no question that, as Finck 
says, “many of the lower tribes are utterly unconcerned re- 
garding the morals both of married and unmarrieed women. 
A vast number of cases illustrating this absence of conjugal 
jealousy are collected in Waitz’s Anthropology, Spencer’s Soci- 
ology, the works of Lubbock, and especially in Ploss’s Das Weib, 
i. 205-214. In some cases girls are allowed to do as they please 
until after marriage, when they are jealously guarded; in other 
cases the reverse is true. Lubbock enumerates a large number of 
races among whom the lending of a wife or daughter is a com- 
mon and obligatory form of hospitality.” From Herodotus we 
learn that polyandry prevailed among the Scythians without any 
jealousies. 

“Among polygamous nations the women often fight for the 
men, whose favorites in their absence are apt to suffer much at 
the hands of jealous rivals. It is among the polygamous semi- 
civilized nations in general that jealousy asserts itself in the 
most shrill and dissonant manner.” (Finck, 1. c., p. 62.) 

With the growth of what we call civilization there is a growth 
of individualism in personal matters and with this there is a 
steady growth in the tendency to jealousy. The jealousy of Orien- 


tal races is proverbial. It is because of this excessive jealousy that 
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Oriental women are not permitted to appear unveiled (i.e., to 
show their beauty) in public. In the harems the legitimate wives 
are watched the more jealously the more they are neglected by 
their husbands. The numerous bloody wars of succession waged 
in the East are supposed to have had their foundation in the 
jealousies of the mothers of the contending half-brothers. 


Masculine jealousy is responsible for many curious customs 
and may even have played an important role in the kind and 
quantity of clothing worn by the sexes in different countries. I 
have already referred to the veil worn by Oriental women. The 
Jews compel a woman to cut off the hair of her head on her 
wedding day, so that she may not prove attractive to other men. 
Until recently Japanese ladies shaved off their eyebrows and 
blackened their teeth after marriage. Stanley attributes to the 
same motive the custom among the Langa-Langa women of scar- 
ring their faces and breasts in a hideous manner. 

It has been often said that masculine jealousy is responsible for 
the Chinese custom of mutilating the feet of their women, “to 
prevent them from going about.” I cannot believe this to be 
true, especially as there are good reasons for thinking that the 
custom originated in a belief that if the feet are crippled there 
is a corresponding hypertrophy of the nymphze (which makes 
the women more sensual and, consequently, more desirable) and 
that the crippling of the feet gives the woman a more sensual gait 
(i.e., a dainty, mincing step and a swinging lateral motion to the 
hips). It is no wonder, then, that these crippled feet have become 
fetiches for Chinese men and that it is considered the height of 
immodesty for a Chinese woman to expose her naked foot. 
Here, then, we have an example of a custom which some sup- 
posed to make the women less desirable, but which, in reality, 
made the women more desirable and could not have resulted from 
jealousy. 

Some of the customs above referred to could not have been the 
products of masculine jealousy, as we understand the term “jeal- 
ousy.” If the women were disfigured to make them less desir- 
able to other men, would they not also become less desirable to 
their husbands? Of course they would. Romantic jealousy, 
such as we know, is based on the recognition of the perfections 
and charms of the woman which makes her desired by other 
men; when we think she is no longer desirable to others she 
ceases to be desirable to ourselves. Romantic jealousy must 
therefore be a matter of rather recent development, perhaps a 
counterpart to romantic love. It is more than likely, therefore, 
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that what has been regarded by historians as jealousy in primi- 
tive, semi-civilized and polygamous races was really not jealousy 
but a suspicious watchfulness over what was considered to be the 
husband’s property. (This is the sort of thing we find in ani- 
mals, but it isn’t jealousy.) The wife was merely a convenient 
means of gratifying the husband’s sexual needs and a necessary 
means of augmenting the tribe. This is corroborated to some ex- 
tent by the fact that “in some parts of Africa a breach of faith on 
the wife’s part is regarded as an attack, not on the husband's 
honor, but on his property; hence a pecuniary compensation is 
all that is required” (Finck). No wonder, then, that Lubbock 
was able to enumerate a large number of races among whom th2 
lending of a wife or a daughter is a common and obligatory form 
of hospitality. 

From what we know of ancient Egypt, the most civilized of 
ancient peoples, we are warranted in concluding that they knew 
something of romantic love. Their women, unlike those of 
Greece, were not kept in seclusion; they were permitted to do 
their own marketing and “had domestic and public liberties and 
privileges which astonished the Greek historian Herodotus.” 
Monogamy was the rule, but polygamy was tolerated. Divorces 
were easily obtained—by the husband, of course—and. “trial mar- 
riages” for one year were not uncommon. It was considered a 
sign of gross immorality for a woman to walk barefoot in the 
street. From indications of this sort it is fairly safe to infer that 
the men of ancient Egypt held their women in sufficiently high 
esteem to make romantic jealousy possible. Where woman is 
regarded merely as a chattel, romantic jealousy is impossible. 

Ancient Greece, “the most refined and esthetic nation of an- 
tiquity,” offers us a puzzling problem. Its poetic and dramatic 
literature is rich in the description of wonderful women (An- 
dromache, Penelope, Alcestis, Antigone, etc.) but it contains not 
the slightest hint of romantic love between the unmarried. 
Daughters were the property of the father and could be disposed 
of at his pleasure. Up to the time of their marriage, the girls 
were kept in the greatest seclusion and there were no opportu- 
nities for pre-marital courtship. A wife was generally consid- 
ered a necessary evil. Women were held in such low esteem that 
it was “enacted that everything a man did by the counsel or re- 
quest of a woman should be null.” Greek women, except the 
Hetaerae, were not allowed to enjoy the society of men, nor to 
attend “those public spectacles which were the chief means of 
Athenian culture.” When the head of the household had male 
guests, his wife was not permitted to eat with him, but had to 
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retire to her private apartments—obviously not because of her 
husband’s jealousy but because of her mental and social inferior- 
ity. In such an atmosphere erotic jealousy of a romantic nature 
cannot have existed. Narcistic jealousy, on the other hand, 
especially in political and athletic activities, was very highly de- 
veloped. Ancient Rome did not differ from Greece in these 
respects sufficiently to warrant separate consideration. 

The position of women in the Middle Ages did not differ in 
essentials from what it had been in Greece and Rome. There 
were no schools for the education of girls. Women had no soul 
and were the earthly representatives of the devil; in their guise of 
witches and were-wolves they tortured men and lured them into 
sin. Prostitution was general and openly encouraged. Husbands 
had all the sexual liberties they desired, but infidelity on the part 
of wives was severely punished. Polygamy was practised by 
those who could afford it. In some locations intimate relations 
between men and the wives of other men were recognized not 
only socially but even legally. The heroes of amorous adven- 
tures were celebrated in song and story. It is no wonder, then, 
that men had so little confidence in their wives’ virtue that they 
invented the chastity girdle to make adultery impossible. But 
this sort of thing is justifiable suspicion, not jealousy; it is a 
precautionary measure to guard a possession from loss or dam- 
age. But as, with advancing civilization, men and women began 
to enter into more and more intimate relations, as women began 
to have souls of their own and to think for themselves, to choose 
their husbands, to feel conscious of their influence in the home 
and in the rearing of children, and to realize that they earned 
their living—in other words, to acquire a spirit of independence 
and to be conscious of their worth—romantic jealousy became 
an established emotion. 

[To be continued. | 
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FLAWS IN FREUDIANISM 
By S. Danie, House 


The success of pyscho-analytic therapeutics will hinge in no 
small degree upon the nature of memory; more accurately upon 
the vitality of infantile and unconscious memories. It is not sur- 
prising to find the analysts insisting that memory is an indestruc- 
tible stuff ; that the physical law of the apparent conservation and 
transformation of energy apply to the psychic universe; that the 
most important aspect of memory is “reproduction.” Fidelity of 
reproduction depends upon the undisturbed functioning of “ap- 
perception” and of “registration” and upon the unimpairment of 
the process of “conservation.” “The evidence is rapidly increasing 
which indicates that, provided apperception and therefore registra- 
tion are sufficiently unimpaired, then the memories will be indefin- 
itely conserved, and any apparent loss of them is really due to de- 
fective reproduction only.” (Jones). Strange, is it not, that the 
conscious, studied memories, in the registration and conservation 
of which we have spent our most laborious hours, should be so 
fragile and evanescent,—how much studied information does the 
average person remember for more than a very short period ?— 
while memories unsuspected, hardly noted, mere by-produts of 
blind experimenting, should be so perfectly memorable? The an- 
tithesis becomes more disquieting when we take into account the 
big fact that our most memorable experiences are the very ones 
consciousness has long striven to repress, distort and forget. 
What is there in the stuff of unconsciousness which makes tt so 
tenacious of regrettable memories? Ask the average person to 
report upon any familiar sight or scene, revisited ever so often in 
the course of his daily routine; will you not be amazed at his mis- 
information, his foolish recalls, his irresponsible images, his slit 
apperceptions? Doesn’t it seem to be a universal law of perception 
that nothing in the field of vision is adequately remarked or sharply 
remembered unless it has been intentionally selected, pondered, 
revalued, attended to scrupulously? Why then, the psychoan- 
alysts’s faith in the tenacity of memories too infantile for circum- 
spect attention, too undifferentiated for critical selection, too weak 
for permanent fixation? How cana feebly attentive human, a vic- 
tim of every passing whim, suggestion, cleverness, authoriy, hint 
and humor, be relied upon in maturity to recall adequately and 
honestly those buried memories of childhood neither scrupulously 
attended to, nor firmly fixated nor even (mark this!) approved as 
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worthy of memory and recall? Inasmuch as a memory is a re- 
corded fact plus its human significance,—events in their dramatic 
setting, how can we rely upon the psychologic recall of age twenty- 
nine to represent intact, honestly and adequately, the incidental 
memory of five or twelve? What of the compromising and dis- 
torting intervals? Who is to know—and how—exactly what ex- 
perience did occur, when no reliable reporter was present at the 
specific time to psychologize the episode ? 

One and only one impressive fact favors the belief in the vitality 
and indestructibility of certain memories; their uniqueness. Any 
experience which cuts violently athwart habit, custom or conven- 
tion, will be vividly remembered, provided the violation is sur- 
rounded by intense emotional excitement. Fear never forgets. 
Sexual misconduct is made memorable by fear, fear of detection. 
To the extent that Psycho-analytic healing depends for its ef- 
ficacy upon a prognosis and diagnosis of sexual fear or sexual 
frightfulness, we may grant its assumption of the prominence of 
(sexual) memories. The salient doubt remains unresolved :—Do 
children, taken by and large, encounter before the age of five sex- 
ually-fearful and therefore unique and memorable experiences? 
Accuracy, I know is not a matter of personal bias, wish or guess. 
It waits upon statistical data, vastly related and correlated, for its 
reliable information. Do children before the age of five experi- 
ence the anti-conventional fears of illicit sex-speculation? If it 
can be shown that a numerically impressive section of the world’s 
child-population does not experience disturbances sufficiently fear- 
ful and shameful to be repressed in unforgettable memories, some 
interesting conclusions will follow tending to undermine the tech- 
nique and to diminish the application of psycho-analysis. More 
difficulties arise. We are told in truth that “every physician 
knows, for example, how much easier it is to obtain from a patient 
a history of an old delinquency than of a recent one.” If this is 
so—and it is—why are the old buried memories, those of youngest 
and remotest childhood when conduct was under no vindictive 
ban, and wrong-desiring was at worst a pardonable offense,—-why 
are the oldest delinquencies considered the fruitful source of mor- 
bidity and adult-neurosis? If the most recent delinquencies, being 
freshest in our memories, are the most difficult to confess because 
the most painful in consciousness; if on the other hand, the most 
ancient delinquencies, being stalest in our memories, are the eas- 
iest to confess because the least painful in consciousness, (time 
converts ancient wicked desire into a recollection of mere “fun” 
or “curiosity” or “smartness”), why in the name of swest 
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reasonableness, does psycho-analysis rest its whole technique and 
the therapeutic, social significance thereof, on childhood conduct 
and infantile memories? 

“The amnesia for early mental processes is even greater than is 
generally supposed, for not only is much actually forgotten but 
a selection takes place of such a kind that only the least signifi- 
cant part is remembered.” Could any admission be more clearly 
stated? And yet, such is the blinding enthusiasm of theorizers, 
the crucial admission is no sooner set down than completely ig- 
nored in the riper doctrine of actual practice, for early infantile 
mental processes are made the pivot and core of Freudian ther- 
apeutics. What an unreliable basis for permanent adult cure 
must these forgotten infantile processes be? “Only the least sig- 
nificant part is remembered.” There are so many flaws in the 
Freudian technique—as will appear from the following citations 
and criticisms :—Professor Freud has to admit a little sadly that 
his method of dream interpretation is at best a broken instrument. 
He explains why: “In general we are not in a position to inter- 
pret the dream of another person if he is unwilling to furnish the 
dream content, and for this reason the practical applicability of 
our method of dream interpretation is seriously curtailed.” For 
the safeguarding benefit of those credulous persons who may be 
prone to accept both dream recitals and dream interpretations too 
literally I quote the following honest passage: (Quoted by Freud) : 

“Jessen expresses himself very decidedly: Moreover we must 
not lose sight of the fact, hitherto little heeded, that in the inves- 
tigation and interpretation of orderly and logical dreams we al- 
ways play with the truth when we recall a dream to memory. 
Unconsciously and unwittingly we fill up the gaps and supplement 
the dream pictures. Rarely, and perhaps never, has a connected 
dream been as connected as it appears to us in memory. Even 
the most truth-loving person can hardly relate a dream without ex- 
aggerating and embellishing it. The tendency of the human 
mind to conceive everything in connection is so great that it un- 
wittingly supplies the deficiencies of connection if the dream is 
recalled somewhat disconnectedly.. . . .” 

Whenever the Freudians report a dream and its ramified in- 
terpretation at very great length it is utterly impossible to trace any 
coherent common-sense relationship between the fragmentary 
content of the actual dream and the complex content of the inter- 
pretation. The inevitable result is that every conceivable relevant 
and irrelevant suggestion which happens to flop into the vagrant 
imagination is given a local habitation and a name and made to 
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pose as a significant element in a concrete picture. In brief, the 
Freudian analysis is so crude, so unrefined, so haphazard, so un- 
disciplined that the more complex the explanation the more unin- 
telligible becomes the whole thing. For example, take the follow- 
ing minutely analysed dream; find, if you can, any significance in 
its elucidation: 

“In a somewhat long and wild dream of my own, the chief point 
of which is apparently a sea voyage, it happens that the next land- 
ing is called Hearsing and the one farther on, Fliess. The latter 
is the name of my friend living in B., who has often been the 
objective point of my travels. But Hearsing is put together from 
the names of places in the local environment of Vienna, which so 
often end in JNG: Hietzing, Liesing Moedling, (Medelitz, 
“meae delicae,” my own name, “my joy”) (joy-German Freude), 
and the English which points to libel and establishes the relation 
to the indifferent dream excitement of the day—a poem in the 
Fliegende Blaetter about a slanderous dwarf, “Saidhe Hashe- 
said—.” By connecting the final syllable “ing” with the same 
Fliess, Vlissingen is obtained which is a real port on the sea voyage 
which my brother passes when he comes to visit us from England. 
“But the English for Vlissingen is Flushing, which signifies blush- 
ing and recalls erythrophobia (fear of blushing) which I treat, 
and also reminds me of a recent publication by Bechterew about 
this neurosis, which has given occasion for angry feelings in me.” 
If this is a dream then as a dream it means less than nothing. 
If this is an explanation then it explains nothing. If it is an elab- 
orate conundrum some of us fail to catch the point. Whatever 
it is, it is not intelligible or useful analysis. It is 20th cetntury 
hocus-pocus. 

The validity of the Freudian technique depends upon the ac- 
curacy and relevancy and psychologic validity of the interpreta- 
tion of the so-called latent contents of the dream. Inasmuch as 
no one can possibly claim that the manifold and diversified 
thoughts arising in the interpreter’s probing mind can possibly be 
intimately related to the comparatively few memorable elements 
which the dreamer himself, in all his ignorance and uncertainty 
and bewilderment, can honorably vouch for as actually dreamed 
or related to the dream, we arrive at the rather hopeless conclu- 
sion that the Freudian analysis must be 90% guess work and 
pretty generalization and about 10% verifiable fact. Freud him- 
self, being neither fool nor an utter charlatan, understands some- 
thing of the imperfection and ineradicable blemish of his method, 
for he says, half-mystically and half-truthfully that; “Among 
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the thoughts which analysis brings to light, many can be found 
which are far removed from the central idea of the dream, and 
which appears distinguished from the rest as artificial interpola- 
tions for a definite purpose. Their purpose may easily be dis- 
covered ; they are just the ones which establish a connection, often 
a forced and far-fetched one, between the dream content and the 
dream thoughts, and if these elements were to be weeded out, not 
only over-determination but also a sufficient determination by 
means of the dream thoughts would often be lacking for the dream 
content. We are thus led to the conclusion that manifold de- 
termination, which decided the selection made by the dream, is 
perhaps not always a primary factor in dream formation, but is 
often the secondary manifestation of a psychic power which is still 
unknown to us. But in spite of all this, manifold determination 
must nevertheless control the entrance of individual elements into 
the dream, for it is possible to observe that it is established with 
considerable effort in cases where it does not result from the dream 
material without assistance.” (My italics.) 


Another bit of very pertinent self-confession is the following 
admission, hedged about with several limiting conditions: “In 
view of the great number of ideas which analysis furnishes for 
each individual element of the dream content, the chief doubt with 
many readers will be whether it is permissible to count everything 
that subsequently comes to mind during analysis as a part of the 
dream thoughts—to assume, in other words, that all these thoughts 
have been active in the sleeping state and have taken part in the 
formation of the dream. Is it not more probable that thought con- 
nections are developed in the course of analysis which did not 
participate in the formation of the dream? J can meet this doubt 
only conditionally, It is true, of course, that particular thought 
connections first arise only during analysis; but one may always 
be sure that such new connections have been established only be- 
tween thoughts which have already been connected in the dream 
thoughts by other means; the new connections are, so to speak, 
corollaries, short circuits, which are made possible by the exis- 
tence of the more fundamental means of connection. Jt must be 
admitted that the huge number of trains of thought revealed by 
analysis have already been active in the formation of the dream, 
for if a chain of thoughts has been worked: out, which seems to be 
without connection with the formation of the dream, a thought is 
suddenly encountered which, being represented in the dream, 
is indispensable to its interpretation—which nevertheless is inac- 
cessible except through that chain of thoughts.” (My italics.) 
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It may not be amiss to quote another so-called dream as addi- 
tional testimony (if that be needed) of the conspicuous failure 
of the psycho-analytic method to differentiate between what rightly 
belongs to the specific content of the dream and what rightly be- 
longs to the complex content of the interpretation. “Dream con- 
tent: I have written a monograph upon a certain obscure plant. 
The book lies before me, I am just turning over a folded colored 
plate. A dried specimen of the plant is bound with every copy 
as though from a herbarium.” . . . Interpretation: “Not only the 
combined idea,” “botanical” and “monograph,” penetrates deeper 
and deeper into the confused tangle of the dream thoughts. To “bo- 
tanical” belong the recollections of the person of Professor Gart- 
ner (German: Gartner-gardener), of his blooming wife, of my 
patient whose name is Flora, and of a lady about whom I told the 
story of the forgotten flowers. Géartner, again, is connected with 
the laboratory and the conversation with Koenigstein; the men- 
tion of the two female patients also belongs to the same conver- 
sation. A chain of thoughts, one end of which is formed by the 
title of the hastily seen monograph, leads off in the other direction 
from the lady with the flowers to the favourite flowers of my wife. 
Besides this, “botanical” recalls not only an episode at the Gym- 
nasium, but an examination taken while I was at the university ; 
and a new subject matter—my hobbies—which was broached in 
the conversation already mentioned, is connected by means of my 
humourously so-called favourite flower, the artichoke, with the 
chain of thoughts proceeding from the forgotten flowers; behind 
“artichoke” there is concealed on the one hand a recollection of 
Italy, and on the other a reminiscence of a childhood scene in 
which I first formed my connection with books which has since 
grown so intimate. . . . “Botanical,” then, is a veritable nucleus, 
the centre for the dream of many trains of thought, which, J may 
assure the reader, were correctly and justly brought into relation 
to one another in the conversation referred to. Here we find our- 
selves in a thought factory, in which, as in the “Weaver’s Master- 
piece:” 

“One tread moves thousands of threads, 
The little shuttles fly back and forth, 
The little threads flow on unseen, 

One stroke ties thousands of knots.” 


“Monograph” in the dream, again, has a bearing upon two sub- 
jects, the one-sidedness of my studies and the costliness of my 
hobbies, etc.” . . . . “Whatever dream I may subject to such 
dismemberment, I always find the same fundamental principle 
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confirmed—that the dream elements are constructed from the en- 
tire mass of the dream thoughts and that every one of them ap- 
pears in relation to the dream thoughts to have a multiple de- 
termination.” 

In relation to Freud’s “Botanical” Dream Analysis, I should 
like to ask several questions: Is it in reality an interpretation 
of a dream or rather a citation of the interpreter’s selected 
reminiscences? Isn’t it perfectly true that all these remembered 
incidents might just as well have been cited without the previous 
provocation of the dream? In other words, doesn’t it necessarily 
happen that the multiplicity of conscious remembrances will pre- 
sent themselves as so many hooks in the mind by which the inter- 
preting ego may fasten upon all those episodes of the past, now 
buried in memory, which he rightly or wrongly believes to be in- 
dicative of the underlying significance of his (so-called) manifest 
dream content? Most interesting of all is the query: In what 
sense, obvious or obscure, can this cited “botanical dream” be re- 
lated to the psychosexual theory of dreams so insistently, almost 
hysterically, proclaimed by the psycho-analysts? 

See page 278 (“Interpretation of Dreams”) for another bizarre 
explanation of a “dream” in which the numerous details brought 
to light by the analysts might all have been clearly revealed by 
the patient in question without the intervention of the dream. 
Hence one wonders at the specific value of the dream if by analy- 
sis it can be shown that the interpreter’s findings were products 
of a critically-conscious mind and could have been elicited without 
the intervention of the dream. 

The great medical psychologist of Vienna tells us that: ‘The 
dream is reserved, paltry and laconic when compared with the 
range and copiousness of the dream thoughts.” ©. Why are the 
interpreter’s analyses wrongly referred to as dream thoughts? If 
the so-called dream thoughts are co-extensive with one’s conscious 
attempt to probe all one’s past experience, their range in the nature 
of the case, must be copious. As a matter of simple fact, they are 
not truly dream thoughts, unless one turns metaphysician and as- 
sumes that all life with all its varying degrees of consciousness is 
but a dream. Apropos of this difficulty, Freud writes: “We have 
already mentioned that one is really never sure of having inter- 
preted a dream completely; even if the solution seems satisfying 
and flawless, it still always remains possible that there is a further 
meaning which is manifested by the same dream. Thus the 
amount of condensation is, strictly speaking, indeterminable.” 

Professor Freud does not omit to state his “Censor” is a rather 
imperfect executive agent of consciousness. The impotence of 
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the censor is especially noteworthy in the case of the dreams of the 
death of beloved relatives. We are told that the Censor is unpre- 
pared for such a “monstrosity.” This inefficiency on the part of 
the Censor constitutes a serious drawback to the smoothworking 
of the Freudian technique. A strange acknowledgment, this, in 
view of the fact noted below on the same page that the “censor per- 
forms its office and practices dream distortion—in order to prevent 
the development of fear or other forms of disagreeable emotion-V 
(My italics) A Great Censor, verily, that permits these very ac- 
companiments to slip by its notice! “In the dream of the death 
of dear persons the repressed has found a way of avoiding the 
censor, and the distortion which it causes- In this case the in- 
evitable concomitant manifestation is that disagreeable sensations 
are felt in the dream. Thus the dream of fear is brought about 
only when the censor is entirely or partially overpowered, and, on 
the other hand, the overpowering of the censor is made easier when 
fear has already been furnished by somatic sources. Thus it be- 
comes obvious for what purpose the censor performs its of fice and 
practices dream distortion; it does this in order to prevent the de- 
velopment of fear or other forms of disagreeable emotion.” (My 
italics. ) 

Yet Freud claims “this reference of dream disfigurment to the 
censor as the essence of my dream theory.”—If the Censor is 
inefficient surely the dream disfigurements are inaccurate and un- 
reliable, and the psycho-analytic inferences are rather non- 
dependable. 

Freud assures us that “the dream is most accurately repro- 
duced if one tries to remember it immediately after awakening 
and that the recollection of it becomes more and more defective 
towards evening.” ©. What then, shall we say of the Freudian 
attempts to build on the very slender threads of distant and dim- 
mest recollecions a whole theory of ;psycho-therapeutics? If 
a dream becomes hazy and defective within half a day, what as- 
surance as to their accuracy and utility can we derive from the 
recall of dreams of years ago? How can we dare to create so- 
called scientific theories of the subconscious life and hope to es-— 
tablish reliable conclusions if at the very outset we must admit 
that the sources of our theorizing are hopelessly inadequate? 
The skeptic answers these queries with a smile knowing in his 
cynic heart that pioneers, like all intoxicated enthusiasts, are very 
little concerned with the limitations of an idea. Perhaps it is 
just as well so. If pioneers were overwhelmed or easily thwarted 
by the perception of the deep inadequacies of their new-found 
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notions, they might be disheartened and even dissuaded from pur- 
suing their researches. He who understands, even if he cannot 
mercifully forgive, can at least mercifully refrain from saying 
so. Finally, what shall we conclude about the Freudian dis- 
coveries? 

Psycho-Analysis has succeeded better than any previous types 
of psychology in dramatizing the emotional conflicts resident in 
every human mind. For this finished and fruitful service, our 
deepest gratitude. On the other hand, like all other pioneering 
adventures, psycho-analysis has overshot the boundaries of 
reasonableness. Its claims far outshine its validated achievements. 
It boasts where it cannot convince. It assumes where it cannot 
prove. It repeats where it cannot analyze. Its conspicuous de- 
fects are so weighty as to distort the certitude claimed for its 
conclusions by the advocates of the new analysis. The most emi- 
nently practical test to be met by a therapeutic technique is the 
purely pragmatic one of: Does it Work in Concrete Cases? In 
the lustiness of its pretentions, Psycho-analysis believes that it 
knows the answer. More impartial students are willing to wait 
for the encouragements (or discouragements) of further evi- 
dence. Psycho-Analysis is too new, too complex and too inco- 
herent to afford any sure guarantee of its wide successfulness. 
To ailing humans, it is of small practical importance whethc> 
doctors are more or less confident of their theories. For the 
patient, the vital end-all question is: Does the promised cure 
heal me? If it does, I suscribe to the theory, right or wrong, wise 
or foolish. Now the point I wish to stress is that psycho-analy- 
sis has not yet achieved a sufficiently wide success in practice to 
afford the critic a reliable basis for judging its therapeutic 
value. 


SEXUAL CONTINENCE, WITH SPECIAL REFERENCE 
TO SEXUAL CONTINENCE IN WOMEN. 
By J. Rutcers, M. D., Locoem, HoLianp. 
The author advocates moderation in sexual intercourse in mar- 
ried life; by a wise self-restraint our potentia coeundi et pro- 
creandi will be increased, our will power strengthened, our love 


hallowed. Chastity and reserve will develop our finer ethical 
feelings. On the other hand, long continued absolute continence 


(Abstract from ‘Das Sexualleben in seiner biologischen Bedeuntung.”) 
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is of doubtful value and may finally blight the happiness of our 
life. However, no general rules can be laid down, everything 
depending on the individual’s predisposition and temperament ; 
what is an act of renunciation for one person, is felt as a bene- 
ficial rest by another. But absolute and permanent continence 
always involves intense suffering, especially where the bond of a 
deep affection unites husband and wife. Only where there is 
a valid reason, may we admire and appreciate such a couple; 
otherwise we can but feel pity for them; everything beautiful and 
beneficial connected with the realization of an ideal love is under 
such conditions bound to wither, to die. Wilful continence in 
married life may thru conceit and grief corrupt the character 
of both partners, who imagine they are better and superior to 
other people. 

Formerly continence was thought to be physiologically con- 
ducive to the preservation of vitality; but for strong, healthy 
people, in the prime of life, the biological principle will always 
hold true in regard to the sexual as well as all the other functions, 
that our vital powers will be the more increased, the more they 
are normally exercised. This is what we call life. 


To study the deleterious effects produced by permanent con- 
tinence is not very feasible with married people, because of the 
lack of all control,and therefore for the solution of our problem 
we must turn to the unmarried, not to induce them to become 
reckless and self-indulgent, but to arouse them to take up a vig- 
orous fight, so that they, too, may obtain the enjoyments of mar- 
ried happiness. Though the danger of debauchery are greater 
than those of continence, this should not prevent us from pointing 
out the sufferings and dangers bound up with continence. On 
the contrary, the latter should be exposed, so that not only the 
sufferers themselves but all right-thinking persons might be 
aroused to fight for a transformation of our social organization, 
for the creation of conditions under which every adult, men as 
well as women, will be enabled to enjoy a modicum of sexual 
happiness. 

There are physicians and professors who boldly assert that 
sexual continence is never injurious. Such a generalization can- 
not be sustained by science, for in order to prove such a statement 
one must have a knowledge of all cases and of all the consequen- 
ces. Others are more cautious in telling us that they never ob- 
served any harmful results from continence. This objection 
may be due to the fact that they saw patients only in hospitals, 
or that they were specialists, or, finally, their observations may 
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have been incorrect. 

To the limit of insolence go those who assert that no good 
physician had ever observed evil results due to sexual continence! 
Such a statement either implies a deplorable silliness or is nothing 
but a brazen falsehood. The writer points to H. Nystrém’s 
book “Sexual Life and Health,” in which numerous striking cases 
are cited. a 

Rutgers compares the problem of continence with that of pov- 
erty, thinking that both bear a close relationship. In the good 
old times, wealthy people used to be quite effusive in their praises 
of poverty, which was extolled in contrast to the dangers of lux- 
ury and debauchery. Poverty was regarded as a necessary social 
evil, yea, as something ordained by God. But today there will 
hardly be found a sociologist who does not consider poverty a 
disadvantage and a danger, though there are still people that 
laud poverty as something sublime and pleasing to God. 


One tries to excuse this misapprehension by arguing that while 
other physiological needs have to be satisfied or else the individual 
would die, this is not so in the sexual life. To this the author re- 
plies that though continence does not kill at once, this does not 
prove that the suspension of the sexual activities is not produc- 
tive of suffering and that it is without its dangers. These dangers 
are apt to be overlooked because, unlike other functional inhibi- 
tions, such as apnea, lack of food, etc., excessive sex repression 
produces at first only psychic disturbances, while the physical 
disorders, manifesting themselves later, are promptly referred to 
some other than the real cause, namely continence. 

In such cases the continence advocates like to suggest that the 
morbid symptoms are due to the fact that the patient worried too 
much about his emotions instead of energetically combating them, 

If we are not inclined to veil the real facts, we better bare 
our judgment on our own clinical observations. 

Disorders resulting from continence are especially likely to mis- 
lead us. The author’s arguments are based on observations made 
in his capacity as family physician, in a large city (Rotterdam) 
and extending over a period of twenty-five years. 

First of all, he says, we must endeavor to find out whether we 
are confronted by a real case of sexual continence. This can 
be only ascertained if the physician is able to gain the patient’s 
confidence. In most instances we are dealing with women, be- 
cause men, as a rule, are able to make their own diagnosis, and 
sometimes they find a remedy, tho the latter may be worse than 
the disease. 
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By sympathy, delicacy and intelligence the physician will easily 
succeed in establishing a correct diagnosis in female cases. The 
most difficult cases are those where continence is interrupted by 
periods of extramarital intercourse, or by a clandestine engage- 
ment. In such instances the enforced celibacy is felt twice as 
painfully, which is also the case with widows. 

At the beginning of his practice, the author believed that cases 
in which the diagnosis established continence as the etiological 
factor, were of rather rare occurrence. Soon he knew better. 
The more he saw of such cases, the better he learned to appre- 
ciate the interrelation between the more intricate symptoms, and 
finally he became convinced that there was hardly one case of 
sexual continence without its specific sequelae. He often noted 
symptoms of but an illusive nature which, however, were strong 
enough to envelope the patient’s life with gloom. 

Sadness, the author remarks, creeps into the observer’s heart 
who gains insight into the intimate life of many grown-up 
bachelor girls who are debarred from any sexual relations. In 
the past, when the majority of young ladies led a life of leisure, 
their nervous symptoms were ascribed to lack of exercise and of 
energetic activities. Today, when most of them are engaged in 
useful occupations, we know that their sufferings are due to 
sexual continence. 

In the beginning, the disease manifests itself in a psychic 
depression. The patient feels wretched, weak, languid, without 
energy, devoid of any interest in life, which appears stale and 
flat to her. 

No organic disorder is discoverable; the functional disturbances 
point to complaints which in other cases would not be felt very 
keenly. If gradually one gains the patient’s confidence, one 
learns that to her life is a chilly, insipid affair. She often be- 
trays her longing for love by an axaggerated tenderness for a 
plant, an animal, or a passionate admiration for, say, a clergy- 
man, or a physician. The richer her inner life, the deeper the 
need, the more intense her desire for tenderness. Of no avail 
are here remedies, pleasure trips, travels, the sojourn at a water- 
ing place or a health resort. 

In more advanced cases, the patient is nervous, irritable, al- 
ways fatigued, always dissatisfied, though she be unaware of the 
cause of her trouble. She is melancholy, tormented by thinking 
of her sad lot, suffers from insomnia, loss of appetite, grows 
weaker from day to day, becomes pale, emaciated. She tries 
everything to get away from her misery. She wants to sacrifice 
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herself for a great cause and would like to do the impossible, 
without ever accomplishing anything, because her physical and 
mental resources are exhausted. She meets with disappointment 
wherever she goes. The full measure of her wretchedness is 
sometimes compressed and voiced in the wish that she would like 
to have a baby. It is certainly a crying injustice that public 
opinion denies to her what even the law does not dare to deny 
to her. Finally, her friends and relatives get impatient. If she 
is a girl not so very young any more, then behind her back, cyni- 
cally, heartlessly, the words are spoken: “She ought to have 
a man.” The physician is powerless in such cases. 

Thus slowly, but unavoidably, a state of anemia develops, of 
chlorosis, of utter exhaustion with all the concomitant physical 
and mental troubles, and we have before us the familiar pictures 
so often seen in the unmarried and so often paving the way to 
other and more definable diseases. It is generally conceded that 
states of exhaustion predispose to pulmonary tuberculosis and ta 
various other maladies. Later it is difficult to ascertain what 
in any given case was the cause and what the effect. 

In its inception, when the malady has not yet reached the 
chronic stage, a cure is not excluded, especially where there are 
prospects of a happy marriage, though the latter is somewhat 
hazardous: if later it should be found out that the malady was 
already too far advanced, there would be two unhappy human 
beings instead of one. 

In all advanced cases, aid comes too late. After so many 
disappointments, everything reminiscent of sexuality is dis- 
gusting and odious to the patient. Bitterness and resentment 
have made their imprint on her face and betray themselves in 
her voice, in all her movements. And the malicious world, al- 
ways prone to poke fun at the sufferings of others, sneers and 
jeers at the “crab apple.” 

But often at the acme of life, if no dangerous complications 
do occur, the psychic malady will take its due course. For psy- 
chic disturbances may also assume a menacing character. 

On the ground of his experiences, every physician has formu- 
lated his own definition of hysteria, which is quite in accord- 
ance with the protean character of this disease. So much at 
least is certain, namely, that in innumerable cases of hysteria, 
permanent sexual continence plays ‘a paramount role as an etio- 
logical factor. 

At first, continence produces a disturbance in the mental 
equilibrium and gradually unsettles the equipoise of the central 
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nervous system. This morbid process may lead to various bi- 
zatre and often shocking symptoms. The patient is feeling “So 
unutterably miserable!” And if nobody will understand her 
and sympathize with her, the complaints become more terrible, 
and the most frightful symptoms are simulated. In some in- 
stances, remedies may produce a certain measure of relief, while 
in other cases all measures will utterly fail, or may even make 
things worse. The most peculiar convulsions and reflexes may 
render the patient’s life unbearable and drive her to despair. 
The globus hystericus may arouse such a fear in the patient that 
she will attempt suicide. In one case, a typically erotic deliri- 
um occurring during an epileptoid attack enabled the author to 
discover the always carefully concealed) deeper cause ‘fof the 
disease. 

More frequent than hysteria are neurasthenia and complete ex- 
haustion of the nervous system. Sexual continence may even 
lead to the worst forms of mental derangement and insanity. 
A certain parallelism between cognate cases will sometimes bring 
out the causal relationship. 

There were three daughters of a respectable family. Through 
the care of the physician, one of the girls, who was hysterical, 
could be kept fairly well in balance. Another daughter was 
caught in an amorous tete-a-tete with the bookkeeper of the 
family. The third was for a time mentally deranged, and being 
refused admittance to a public institution, she had to be kept 
under the paternal roof where she made erotic advances to her 
own father. 

Better than by such parallel cases, the causative factor may be 
revealed if in pronounced cases the cessation of continence is 
followed by a cure. The author was the doctor of a wealthy 
family which counted several Catholic priests amongst ‘their 
relatives. One day he was called to see the daughter of the 
house, a blooming young girl, who for about a year had been 
lachrymose and melancholy and was getting worse from day to 
day. She thought herself lost because on a certain eve of a 
holiday a young priest had allegedly impregnated her. Examina- 
tion revealed the fact that nothing was the matter with her. She 
was told this a hundred times, but to no avail. Moaning and in 
despair she would walk through the house all day long and 
half the night. An experienced alienist was consulted who ad- 
vised her committment to an insane asylum as absolutely neces- 
sary.. The patient had already signed the papers, but instead 
of sending the unhappy girl to an institution, they found a hus- 
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band for her, and since her marriage she has always enjoyed 
the best of health. 
The author has seen numerous other instances of continence 


maladies where normal sexual intercourse led to a complete and 
permanent recovery, provided the morbid condition had not been 
of too long standing and the disease was not too far advanced. 
He points out that the high mental tension and despair attendant 
upon a continence-malady may not only produce mental de- 
rangement but lead to moral insanity. The desperate struggle 
with this biological necessity has driven highly gifted and noble 
characters to the most revolting lewdness, to perversions and 
horrifying acts, even to rape and murder. If we read of the 
insane dead of our unmarried teacher, a celibate priest, we should 
feel pity with the unfortunate man, instead of condemning him. 
He was not wicked, but only for a moment beside himself. The 
guilt is to be laid at the door of our unsound conventional moral- 
ism, our traditional glorification of oriental asceticism. 

In recapitulating, the author says owing to the fact that the 
malady due to sexual continence begins with nervous and psychic 
symptoms, the trouble has generally been considered as some- 
thing subjective, as the result of suppressed desire. However, 
he often observed such symptoms in older girls who felt no sexual 
desire, or were even sexually anesthetic. In such cases the cure 
was more difficult because the patients not only eschewed the 
temedy, but were afraid of it. This observation sheds an entirely 
new light on the disease under consideration. Irrespective of 
our subjective desires and inclinations, the normal operation of 
the sexual function is an essential condition for the proper 
development of our health and vital energy. 

The more in youth the vegetative growth—energy approaches 
its arrest, the more we feel a certain indifference, a lack of energy, 
and reach a condition which may lead to mental depression. 
When during puberty the stimulus of the sexual urge becomes 
suddenly active, this re-vivification may in sensitive individuals 
excite at first a certain exaltation, alternating with a feeling of 
lassitude. If later, at the acme of life, the sex urge becomes 
so all-powerful that its appeasement is felt as the Summum 
desideratum, then involuntary and permanent continence begins 
to be felt as the deepest sorrow. In cases where the sex urge 
is not felt at all, a re-vivification of vital energy will not take 
place. Even if asexual women should marry and regularly 
cohabit, this lack of function will be more or less in evidence, 
on account of the abence of all voluptous feelings. However, 
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these negative symptoms do not show the whole picture of the 
continence malady, they being at most only suggestive of the 
initial stage of the disease or of milder cases. In the more severe 
cases we observe quite different symptoms more difficult to 
interpret. On account of the typical chlorosis and cachexia, 
the continence malady, as seen in the unmarried girls, gives the im- 
pression of a constitutional intoxication. 

No matter what the theoretical solution of all these problems 
may be, the author feels confident that the hygiene of the future 
will strive for the ideal of a normal conduct of life—a vigorous 
vegetative development which in due time will produce the most 
beautiful flower of sex. 


INCEST. 
By Dr. Max Marcuse. 


Translated from Zeitschrift fir Sexualwissenschaft, 
September, 1922, 

On the ground of sociological and historical investigations 
(especially sirice Morgan’s discovery of the Malayian group 
marriage between brothers and sisters) the fact that the 
original form of human sexual relationship was of an in- 
cestuous nature, has been placed beyond the shadow of any 
doubt. What today is tabooed and prohibited in this regard, 
was proper and desirable in the early times of human history. 
This is proved by the incest-motive permeating the myths of 
the most ancient civilized peoples. At the threshold of his- 
tory we find everywhere the mythical erotic association of 
brother and sister. In the biblical myth, the incestuous ele- 
ment is veiled by an artifice—God “creating the man Adam 
in a circumstantial way and forming Eve out of a rib of 
Adam.” By this trick [licentia poétae] incest had been post- 
poned for one generation. The cosmogony of the Egyptians* 
is more naive and frank by representing, right at the begin- 
ning, the biunity of Isis and Osiris as an erotic union. It 
was undoubtedly due to a moralizing tendency which tried to 
obliterate some of the most revolting features of classical 
mythology by tracing the incest-myths back to the moon, her 
relation to the sun, and explaining them as allegories of the 
incomprehensible natural process. “It is quite clear that 


* Original: die “indische” Schépfungslehre—I translated, ‘“‘of the 
Egyptians,” Isis and Osiris being Egyptian deities. 
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even the most primitive men did not look for incest above in 
the sky, but that these ideas sprang from a human source.” 
(Otto Rank: “Das Inzestmotiv in Dichtung und Sage,” 1912). 
Amongst the ancient civilized nations as well as amongst 
modern primitive peoples, we frequently find incest not only 
tolerated but indulged in with zest. Amongst the Egyp- 
tians, Amosis, a ruler of the seventeenth dynasty, married 
his sister Nefertere; Duthomosis I, his sister Amosis; Du- 
thomosis, his sister Arat, and so forth. 

According to a law of the Peruvians, an Inca was bound 
to marry his own sister. The view of the ancient Hebrews 
seems to be expressed in the words of Thamar, addressed 
to her brother Amnon, who had asked her to lie with him: 
“But rather speak to the King, and he will not deny me to 
thee” [II Kings, Chapter xiii. 13]. Amongst the ancient 
Iranians, even marriage between parents and children was 
permitted. Such connections were quite common as sym- 
bolic rites and institutions (defloration of a daughter by her 
father, or by a priest, taking the father’s place). 

On the other hand, from primordial times, incestuous 
amorous relations and sexual connections were treated as 
guilt-problems in the myths and poetry. As classical in- 
stances of such relations between brother and sister, father 
and daughter, mother and son, we select the following from 
three different cultural epochs: Siegmund and Sieglinde; 
Lot and his daughters; Tokaste and Oedipus. In modern 
poetry, incestuous love plays a prominent part as a tragic 
problem, as, e. g.. in Thomas Mann’s “Walsungenblut;” 
Kurt Miinger’s “Weg nach Zion;” Albrecht Scheffer’s “ Das 
Gitter;” Fritz von Unruh’s “Ein Geschlecht.” Also in the 
modern treatment of the ancient “Father-Son” problem, its 
immanent incest-motive is of considerable significance, as 
in Bronnen’s “Parricide.” And behind the literary “other” 
motive of the “hostile brothers,’ the initiated will easily rec- 
ognize the incest-conflict. In Germany it was chiefly in the 
productions of the poets of the ‘“Storm-andStress” period 
(Klinger, Leisewitz, Schiller) in which this motive was 
treated. The reason why brothers fought one another is al- 
ways to be found in ambition and jealousy, and the hidden 
spring of the motive—sexual love—is only incidentally sug- 
gested. All this goes to show the strength and depth of the 
incest-awe, which has its roots in a later period. That 
the incest-awe is not an innate instinct and of phylogenetic 
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origin, is refuted by the facts observed in the sex—and love- 
life of the animals, and scientifically the assertion is un- 
challengeable that incest-awe has in the process of history 
been developed and shaped as the effect and expression of 
definite cultural conditions; it received its first formulation 
in the institutions of exogamy and totemism. 


For the transformation of a general incest-inclination into 
a general incest-disinclination, various explanations have 
been adduced. It has been traced to an elementary mascu- 
line feeling, to which woman appears to be debased and de- 
preciated thru the sexual act, so that the man felt as if he com- 
mitted “incest” (—as if he defiled the blood—) by perform- 
ing the “horrid” act with his sister or mother. This hy- 
pothesis is deviative, because that masculine evaluation of 
the sexual act, far from being “elementary,” is an artificial 
product of oriental-christian civilization, and therefore it 
is certainly not the source of the ubiquitous and considerably 
older incest-awe. More to the point appears the assumption 
that the incest-awe has been developed as a prophylactic 
measure against the allegedly harmful effects of incestuous 
unions, which had been observed in the progeny. Also this 
hypothesis is not well founded, because these harmful effects 
are doubtful and, in any event, dependent on conditions hardly 
recognized by primitive man. Moreover, incest-awe originated 
in a time when men were still totally ignorant of the relations 
between cohabitation and birth. Owing to the questionable- 
ness of the biological premises, the conclusion which alleges 
selection to be the source of the incest-awe, is not well sup- 
ported. By far weightier are political, social and economic 
considerations for this changed attitude, especially if viewed 
in the light of the fact that oppressed groups are interested 
in not being impeded in their rise by the existence of a privi- 
leged caste, whose intelligence and power is transmitted thru 
and with the blood. ‘For the same reason, Christanity, which 
was a creation of fishermen and persons belonging to the low- 
est Jewish classes, may have erected barriers against carnal 
connections between brothers and sisters .. . 

The teaching of the Nazarene incited the first successful 
revolution against the traditions of the exclusive Jewish aris- 
tocracy, against inbreeding and oligarchy—an insurrection 
of miserable Publicans against the rich and powerful Phari- 
sees. That the first step was directed towards the breaking 
of the laws on which the influence of the privileged classes 
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was founded, is to be ascribed to the tendency which in every 
revolution seeks for expression.” (I. B. Schneider: Das Ge- 
schwisterproblem. In Geschlecht und Gesellschaft. 1913.) 

[Many Pharisees were poor men, while, on the other hand, 
the Nazarene never raised his voice against the rich, aris- 
tocratic and free-thinking Sadduces !] 

It is certain that superstitious ideas played an important réle 
in the growing opposition to incestuous unions, as evidenced 
by the totem and taboo-ideas. 

Problematical are also the origin and the individual roots 
of the incest-awe in modern man. One thing at least is cer- 
tain: there is no such thing as an innate aversion to incest. 
There is no “voice of the blood” crying out against incestuous 
actions, and less against such inclinations. The incest-awe 
in the sexual life of the individual is a product of civilization, 
not of nature. The conditions underlying these tendencies are 
to be found in the family life. The continual living-together 
from infancy prevents sensual stimuli from taking root, pro- 
vided that at an early age objects are present towards which 
the sexual impulse may be directed. Custom and familiarity 
blunt the edge of the sexual desire. The way from indifference 
to aversion and condemnation is short. Under certain influ- 
ences it may arouse painful feelings when one thinks of one’s 
nearest relatives as of sexual beings. Finally, morals, cus- 
toms and the law have put the stamp of disapproval and con- 
demnation even upon union with relatives by marriage and 
namesakes. 

In primitive love-stories, parents, and brothers and sisters 
are objects of erotic desire. The deep-rooted phylogenetic in- 
cestuous desire is active in the child and conditions its portion 
in the family. (Whether the “Oedipus-complex” deserves sig- 
nificance for the entire impulsive life ascribed to it by psycho- 
analysis, is questionable.) But it is certain that the “innonce” 
of the child does not spring from a putative asexuality, but 
from amorality. Owing to erotic feelings and desires, the boy 
sees in his mother and sister “the woman;” to the girl, father 
and brother are “the man,” and not sooner than after the onset 
of puberty, this erotic combination becomes dissolved into the 
“normal” filial, and brotherly, or sisterly, love. 

It is a characteristic symptom of psychopathic individuals if 
the process of transformation does not take place, or occurs 
under mental conflicts and derailments. 

Also in the erotic life of healthy adults, certain psychic re- 
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lations to the infantile incestuous love are recognizable. 

The incestuous love of the child for its parents is, as a rule, 
limited to the realm of the feelings and imaginations. As to 
the suckling baby and the infant from two to four years old, 
psychoanalysis has not yet succeeded in demonstrating the 
existence of erotic functions, that is to say, psychic emotions 
and relations which may justly be designated as sexual. But 
from the fourth to the sixth year, sensual elements in the re- 
lation of the child to the parents are observable: the child 
“loves” the parent belonging to the opposite sex. Exceptions 
are due to certain psychic constellations; e. g., the boy is “dis- 
appointed” in his love for the father, the girl in her love for 
the mother. In such instances there may even arise a hostile 
attitude towards the parent who has not requited the child’s 
love. Incestuous acts among children are frequent. In some 
instances, the brother or sister is merely a substitute, a reju- 
venated image of the respective parent, from whom the child is 
separated by the barrier of age and authority; or plays bring 
children together, as, for instance, the “father-and-mother” 
play. Certain customs of grown-up people (engagement, mar- 
riage, etc.,) are imitated, thus occasioning unconscious erotic 
combinations to the child’s imagination. Frequently children 
imitate father and mother by lying down side by side, and 
then the gesture of sleeping together may lead to feelings 
which, lightning-like, suggest the deeper relations of the 
common couch. In such situations it often is only a question 
of the respective sexual maturity which may lead to incestuous 
acts. In the case of a sexually premature 12 year old brother 
and his 15 year old sister there had taken place sexual inter- 
course for several years, when one day this was discovered by 
accident. These children had had the opportunity to watch 
the intercourse of the parents. In another case, a 7 year old 
boy had intercourse with his 5 year old sister—both being vic- 
tims of the milieu. Such things, of course, happen most fre- 
quently amongst children who are not properly supervised. 
and under poor housing conditions. Tho such cases may be 
in conformity to the child’s nature, they are quite often 
symptomatic of psychic and moral abnormality, especially if 
committed after puberty. 

Infantile incestuous love will as a rule influence the later 
love-life of neurotics and psychopaths, and is decisive in the 
selection of the lover and spouse. Frequently, lovers or hus- 
band and wife, resemble one another so much that they are 
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easily are taken for brother and sister. Such persons carry, 
unconsciously, within themselves the image of the father, 
the mother, the brother, the sister, respectively, as their erotic 
ideal, towards which they are striving. To such conditions 
are due the amorous relations and love-matches between 
uncle and niece, between cousins, and also the apparently so 
“unnatural” passion of many a youth for a mature matron, 
“who might be his mother.” A classical instance of the infan- 
tile fixation of the relation to the mistress is Goethe’s love- 
affair with Charlotte von Stein, who, physically, was for him 
“mother and sister.” Vice versa, many notorious amours 
and love-matches between young girls and aged men are to be 
understood in a similar sense (father-daughter complex), tho 
on the man’s side certain other psychic factors may be active 
(narcissistic impulses)—The fact that married people often 
resemble one another in old age is often erroneously ascribed 
to their living together for so many years, while in reality it 
is due to those impulses which were active at the time of 
wooing.—On the other hand, the incestuous fixation, origi- 
nating in early youth, may cause the pendulum to swing to 
the other side, that is to say, the individual, being repelled by 
all love-objects awakening in him reminiscences of close blood- 
relations (parents, brothers, sisters), may take a “flight from 
incest,” being powerfully attracted by persons of other races 
(“Neurotic Exogamy”). Other after-effects of the infantile 
incestuous love are the eagerness with which, e. g., a brother 
assists his sister in selecting a husband, and then, prompted by 
his jealousy towards his brother-in-law, he invents all sorts of 
of subterfuges to excuse his staying away from the wedding. 
And later he manifests a love for his sister’s children “more 
fatherly than a father’s love.” Also as avenger of his sister’s 
violated honor, the brother acts as a rule less from family-pride 
than from jealousy and secret passion, the object of which is, 
according to ancient human principles, his own sister. In pass- 
ing, we want to recall the fact that owing to an incestuous 
infantile fixation, many an old bachelor or spinister has not 
found the way to the marriage-altar. 

As the love between brothers and sisters, and the love of the 
children to the parents differs from the love of the parents to 
the children, so are the sexual elefnents, and more so the sexual 
transformation, of the parental love to the children to be con- 
sidered from quite a different standpoint. The latter is not 
so much rooted in the workings of phylogenetic laws as it 
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is subject to individual psychic conditions. That erotic chords 
may vibrate in the relations between parents and children 
has been often observed. In such cases it is usually his or her 
own youth which the father loves and sexually desires in his 
daughter, the mother in her son. At the bottom there is active 
a narcissistic tendency, which again, is the expression of a 
general autism, which easily becomes active in a homoerotic 
constitution and leads to that unmistakably erotically colored 
tenderness and self-complacency so often encountered in 
the relation of a father to his son, and of a mother to her 
daughter. (“Fatherly love springs from the fact that the be- 
getter recognizes himself in the begotten.” Schopenhauer.) 
The incestuous love, or better, infatuation, of parents for 
some of their children is unconscious, and any suggestion re- 
garding the erotic character of this relation is usually re- 
pudiated as being monstrous and absurd. A noteworthy mo- 
tive in the incestuous relation of a father to his daughter, 
or a mother to her son, is often encountered in the recognition 
of the husband, resp., the wife. The following is a character- 
istic case in point: A man, aged 51, had lived for a number 
of years in incestuous union with his daughter, aged 26, and 
begotten 5 children. In court he stated Augustine was his 
extra-marital daughter from his intended wife, who had died 
shortly before her marriage. She had received a careful edu- 
cation. After her return to him, he had fancied to see in 
her the deceased mother, whose exact likeness she was. The 
idea entered his head to continue with her in the interrupted 
relations of his idealized bride. The girl consented—‘and 
thus our family originated.” 

A widowed father, and a widowed mother succumb easily 
to incestuous love owing to the “recognition motive,” 
widowed fathers and their adult daughters, or widowed 
mothers and their grown-up sons being in a large number 
of cases “just like” loving couples. Sometimes the incest 
barrier as such seems to exercise an exciting influence; in 
such cases the incest springs from the joy of doing that which 
is prohibited, to which occasionally is added the urge for de- 
secration. These cases are not identical with those in which 
the incestuous love is rooted in sadistic tendencies, the acti- 
vation of which in incestuous relations is usually to be con- 
sidered as a crime of sexual brutality. 

Also masochism may be a source of incestuous love, which 
often assumes the character of sexual bondage. Of other 
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perversions as a source of incest, pedophilia erotica is to be 
mentioned. Tho this connection is rather casual, it is never- 
theless remarkable, as shown by the following case: A re- 
spectable man stated that in the course of the last year he 
had undergone a transformation in his sexual feelings, he 
being now only attracted by youthful females. This inclina- 
tion had become so strong that now it manifested itself even 
in the presence of his own 15 year old daughter whom he 
could no longer have sitting on his knees without feeling 
violent sexual desires. It was impossible for him to kiss 
or caress his child, and even when only looking at her he 
became sexually excited. In this case, the sexual impulse was 
not immediate, but dependent on an underlying general pedo- 
philia, which was deterred not even by the incest barrier. 
Such connections may also be supposed in cases where in- 
cestuous inclinations manifest themselves during the climac- 
teric epoch. Incessant fancies and acts are not very infrequent 
symptoms of the climacterium virile, and, on the other hand, 
pedophilia, whether hetero—or homosexual, is frequently en- 
countered as one of the sexual psychoses of the climacterium 
virile. On this interrelation between incestuous love and 
homosexuality, a new light has been thrown by psychoanaly- 
tical. investigations, according to which homosexuality is a 
neuorsis with the roots fixed in infantile sexuality and spring- 
ing into actuality as an expression of the “flight from incest.” 
Of other factors responsible for incestuous crimes may be 
mentioned: Superstition, sexual and social need, alcoholism 
(often leading to a regular sexual promiscuity between all the 
members of the same family), and mental derangement. 
Wherever we encounter sexual excess, incest occupies the 
foremost rank, as shown by the Borgias, Lucretia being 
“Alexander’s daughter, spouse and daughter-in-law.” Also 
the connection of the incest-idea with mystical and sectarian 
tendencies and rites may be mentioned here. The role played 
in incest by women as seducers and instigators is remarkable, 
Owing to the close interlacing of phylogenetic and onto~ 
genetic elements in incestuous love, it is hardly possible that 
a “mental sin” would in this direction arouse any doubt re- 
garding spiritual or moral integrity. The fact that the in- 
cest-motive is dealt within the myths and poetry ofall climes 
and times speaks for its universality in human relations. 
There is no doubt that psychic disorders may underlie in- 
cestuous desires. Whenever incestuous inclinations lead to 
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incestuous acts, and we take into consideration the social and 
moral value attaching to the incest-barrier and the deter- 
rent effect it is bound to exercise upon a normal person, we 
must assume (barring a bad milieu, especially unfavorable 
housing conditions, which are liable to foster sexual demor- 
alization) such a lack of inhibitions which points to a funda- 
mental constitutional anomaly, This, of course, applies only 
to our morals and civilization—during the French Rococo 
incestuous unions, owing apparently to suggestive influences, 
were much in vogue and almost legalized. Penal statutes 
enacted at different times and in different lands, show the 
changeableness of public opinion regarding incest. 


A BUDGET OF CHICAGO’S ILLICIT 
SEX REQUIREMENTS 


By Dr. B. L. Reitman 
Prof. of Public Health and Hygiene, Chicago Medical School. 


and 


BERNARD C. ROLOFF 


Executive Secretary of Illinois Hygiene League. 
Chicago Has 25 Million Illicit Sex Contacts Yearly. 


A liberal study of Man’s behavior and the biological im- 
perative, reveals the fact that the average Chicago male 
adult, regardless of his marital relationship, lives a sex-life. 
In Chicago we estimate that nearly 500,000 extra-marital sex- 
contacts take place weekly or 2,000,000 a month, making the 
surprising total of over twenty-five million a year! In order 
to demonstrate how a half-million men find sex-partners out- 
side of marriage we offer the following classification of im- 
moral women with a proximation of the number of men they 
can “take care of” weekly. 

From this study it is estimated that about 100,000 females 
are required to satisfy the sex needs of 500,000 men. Whether 
you accept these statements or not, they were made by men 
in a position to KNOW, and are based upon fairly accurate 
statistics. Accept them as of only one-tenth value if you 
will, you still have a total of over two million extra-marital 
sex-contacts a year! 
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Classification of Prostitutes and Female Immorals, 


“Juvenile” Prostitutes— 
Children from 10 to 15 years old, 
many of whom appear in Juvenile 
Court, used by perverted men and 
Young DOyVS:s. aes she token es See 


“Potential” Prostitutes— 
Girls with a high sex-urge and low 
restraining power who give them- 
selves for love, daring or out of ob- 
ligation for a “good time” ........ 


“Amateur” Prostitutes— 
Girls of all classes but particularly 
those who give themselves to men 
for gain, particularly for presents of 
jewelry, clothing; etc! 0). 225ew ere 
“Young Professional” Prostitutes— 
Girls who have entered the field 
recently, operating as recruits in 
houses of prostitution). 2iu. «eas 
“Old Professional” Prostitutes— 
The old established prostitutes who 
operate in houses of prostitution .. 
“Field workers’ — 
These include street walkers and 
cheap hotel girls who pick-up their 
victims on the street, dance halls, 
Bt OR irinicis ss saat enna nies 
eM Aats 
These are aged or worn-out prosti- 
tutes, drunkards, dope fiends, sought 
by bums and men of low type ..... 
“Gold-Diggers”— 
So-called “Boulevard” women who 
are “high toned,” keep expensive 
flats in residence districts and wear 
fine’ ‘clothes sins Fes cae eee ee ee 
“Kept” Women— 
Women in various grades of life 
who are “kept” by one man as a 
“private snap” but who occasionally 
eheat’ 25 ivan eree wok ecteee 
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Estimated No. 
in Chicago 


1,000 


10,000 


10,000 


1,000 


800 


5,000 


1,000 


10,000 


10,000 


Estimated 
Contacts 
each week 


50 


75 


30 


Total 
per 
week 


2,000 


20,000 


30,000 


50,000 


60,000 


150,000 


5,000 


50,000 


20,000 


SEX BUDGET, CHICAGO — REITMAN 


“Loose” married women— 

Married women, “lonesome” be- 

cause their husbands travel, or who 

simply “cheat” more or less regu- 

larly ; “Lonesome” widows and “fly” 

divorcees. An estimate of 6 per cent 

of 560,000 married women and 15 

per cent of 110,000 widows and 9000 

divorced women in Chicago ...... 50,000 1 50,000 
“Call” girls— 

Working girls who take pay for the 

“pleasure” they give and are sub- 

ject to telephone calls by hotel keep- 

Sefer ana Othethe ere aA aN ae ee 1,000 6 6,000 
Total immoral women—99,900; total 

contacts—443,000. 


To Recapitulate. 


There are 579,000 married men in Chicago. There are 
40,000 widowers and 6000 divorced men, at least half of whom 
would admit to an average of one-sex-contact a week, and 
the married men themselves admit that it is fair to estimate 
that 200,000 of their number ‘‘cheat” or have one extra- 
marital sex-contact a week. Some will have one extra- 
marital sex-contact a week, some will have but one a month, 
others admit as many as five a week. But it averages one 
a week. Then there are nearly 400,000 single men in Chi- 
cago at least half of whom would average one contact a 
week, and a large number of transients. 


Estimated Proportion of Chicago Men Who Have 
Extra-Marital Sex Contacts. 
200,000 married men l contact weekly 200,000 Contacts 


20,000 widowers l contact weekly 20,000 Contacts 
3,500 divorced men 1 contact weekly 3,500 Contacts 
200,000 single men 1 contact weekly 200,000 Contacts 
76,500 transients lcontact weekly 76,500 Contacts 


This makes the amazing total of 500,000 extra-marital sex- 
contacts weekly which are demanded and sought by the men 
of Chicago! Look back at the figures of immoral women 
and you will find that we account for 443,000 of the 500,000 
sex-contacts required by the men of Chicago. 

Two sets of figures were separately arrived at. The fact 
that they practically agree is simply startling! 

These figures represent a serious attempt to ascertain the 
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number of men and women engaged in extra-marital sex- 
activity in Chicago. It is to be understood that these figures 
are simply an estimate. Any information that will help us 
in making the budget more accurate will be appreciated. 
Address Illinois Social Hygiene League, 118 West Grand 
Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. 


THE NATURE OF “AFFECT-TRANSFERENCE,” 
WITH TWO EXAMPLES. 


By Jou. Marcrnowsk1, M. D. 
Bad-Heilbrunn, Ober-Bayern. 


As we know there are two ways in which we recall past ex- 
periences ;—either as fully conscious ideas which bring the oc- 
curence itself before the mind’s eye—and this memory is also 
then more or less vividly endowed with the corresponding emo- 
tion (and thus I may reproduce the full affect that characterized 
the original experience)—or the emotion has gradually become 
faded out and the incidents are narrated calmly or with a cer- 
tain theatrical pathos which is well enacted but not really felt. 
As a matter of fact, very many remembered ideas have lost all 
their emotional coloring. 

And on the other hand, it is also possible to remember ex- 
clusively in the shape of an emotion unattended by any trace of 
the idea appertaining thereto. That is what we calla mood. But 
we do not recogonize it as a remembered emotion, inasmuch as 
with the loss of the idea there has gone a loss of the ability to 
recognize the emotion. 

Our innate craving to know the cause of things does not per- 
mit us to let such a mood go unexplained, and we therefore link 
it up with the world about us and make this responsible for our 
mood until we have succeeded—by some one or other method of 
analysis—in transforming the remembered emotion into a fully 
conscious idea, i. e., to link it up with the original experience, 
the so-called “transference-source.” 

Till we succeeded in this we are subject to the compulsion for 
repetition, or, we may say, to a disposition for transference which 
again and again brings about moods at all sorts of appropriate 
occasions and therewith introduces new disturbing factors into 
our relations to our environment—disturbances which seem to be 
dependent on the environment, for if I am of the opinion that 
this or that is responsible for my condition I thereby put myself 
into a self-created, self-conceived and self-invented dependence 
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on this imaginary cause. And my moods will be incurable as 
long as I seek for their causes in places where they are not to be 
found. ; 

Each particular emotional state proves to be amenable to treat- 
ment by virtue of our ability to change the false causal relation- 
ship to the transference-source. Two examples will illustrate 
this. The first is an example of a positive transference having 
a pleasurable emotion: 

A female patient whom I wish to hypnotize is lying before 
me. I have chosen for this the hour after luncheon because then 
the house is quietest. I lay my hand on her forehead and bend 
down over her so as to see her eyes clearly. At that moment I 
am overcome with a feeling that I might bend down still lower, 
kiss her and bury my head in her bosom. I start back gently and 
try to understand what is happening. Without a knowledge of 
psycho-analytic principles I might have reached the conclusion 
that I had fallen in love with my patient; I had only not known 
previously how intense my feelings had been. But as it was, I 
soon discovered that the stimulus for my amativeness depended 
upon something else and I took advantage of the occurrence to 
give my patient a practical lesson at the same time. 

I asked her to rise and step into the adjoining room for a 
moment. There I showed her my mother’s portrait and the fol- 
lowing colloquy ensued : 

“Please look at this portrait!” 

“Oh, how beautiful this woman is! Who is it?” 

“Make a guess!” 

“Your mother ?” 

“Quite right!” 

“My! Just see, Doctor, how peculiar! She is wearing a red 
velvet jacket with Polish braid loops, exactly like what I have 
on.” 

“You are quite right! And for that you almost got a kiss 
from me.” 

I explained what I meant. When I gave myself up to my free 
associations the picture rose up before my mind’s eye, how, at 
the age of four, I used to go to my mother after our midday 
meal when she used to lie down for the afternoon nap, wearing 
her nice velvet jacket which I used to love to rub up after I had 
kissed her. My amativeness disappeared the moment these facts 
became clear to me. 

And now for the example of negative transference: 

A somewhat elderly patient had frequently told me of how 
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his mother had once badly misused him. He was about five years 
old, when, one day, for some reason which he can no longer re- 
call, she had given him such a crack on the jaw that he toppled 
from his little stool, and while he lay there she kicked him several 
times. He will never forget the expression of rage in her faee. 
After it he sat all alone crying in his room and was terribly dis- 
tressed to think that his own mother had treated him so brutally. 

He had often spoken of this incident and always with that 
unemotional theatrical indignation of which I spoke in the open- 
ing paragraph. 

On one occasion he suddenly brought me, in connection with 
one of his dreams, an unrestrained outburst of rage during which 
he made use of the most vulgar and abusive expressions. 

Finally he surrendered himself laughingly to a stream of the 
unrestrained curses which brought him an immediate feeling of 
relief. So that he now really felt for the first time the feeling 
he should have had then but which he did not, owing to his age, 
dare to have. The result was very remarkable. With this emo- 
tional outbreak (which really gave expression to a savage hatred 
of his mother) there became associated, on the contrary, a gentle 
and amicable cordiality to his mother with whom he had been 
wholly on the outs for decades. 

But there was another result, besides. From time to time he 
had complained of his wife’s violent fits of rage and that at such 
times her face was distorted with suppressed rage and that, by 
God, he would no longer endure it. 

His poor wife, was, as a rule, quite innocent of such outbreaks 
and had at the most only shown an expression of fear or fright 
at the approach of a storm and my patient’s fantasy translated 
this into a face distorted with hate. From that hour these re- 
curring expressions disappeared, and in a subsequent interview 
we stcceeded in referring them to that childhood scene from 
which the youngster’s resentment used to transfer itself over 
and over again. 

This example shows with especial clearness how a poetical 
fantasy first creates a state of facts in the environment for the 
purpose, as it were, of discharging upon it an accumulated re- 
sentment, and shows also how this brings about a disturbance 
in the person’s relationship to his milieu. In Example 1 in the 
sense of love-dependence, and in Example 2 of a condition of 
rage which signifies slavery no less than a love-subservience 
would signify it. 

And furthermore, we know sufficiently well, that transference 
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always signifies dependence, for, inasmuch as transference re- 
sults from circumstances occurring in childhood, owing to its 
innermost structure, it can evoke only childish emotions. So 
that the preparedness for transfetence is always a preparedness 
for a certain dependence or subservience, for childish love is 
not yet a will for achievement and an ability to give oneself up to 
another, but is desirous and wishes to have, and is fundamentally 
a wooing for love on the part of a childish spirit which has never 
been quite sure of its love-value. 

Study the minute details in the everyday life of the neurotic 
and you will find it full of an unceasing and intent watching of 
his environment to see whether it gives him all the love due him. 
His personal reactions are the instantaneous responses to the 
world’s attitude to him; grieved to death and sobbing heaven- 
high in accordance with the attitude of him to whom he “has 
transferred ;” a pitiful, dog-like, slavish dependence and an at- 
titude of utter worthlessness to which the neurosis condemns 
him! And yet it is all his own doing; only his fantasy, craving 
for substitute gratification for reality which) has failed him, 
caused him to see the persons of his environment in that way, 
made them the lords of his slavish passion and his irritating and 
whining wooing for love from which they therefore cut them- 
selves off. For there is no more certain means of stripping an 
affection of its value than such a neurotic attitude in the 
transference. 

But we are not through when we have traced out the source 
of the transference; the momentary dejection has disappeared 
but not the permanent disposition to transference. How can we 
free the individual himself from being bound to the transference- 
source? That is the ultimate task of our therapeutic procedure. 
At this point we must be prepared for a profounder insight into 
the conception of transference, i. e., we must recognize the fact 
that our attitude to the source of the transference was already 
wholly fantastic and unreal. Just as little as the world about us 
is responsible when we are on the outs with it, as little is it the 
real fathers and real mothers who are the true transference 
sources. And it is still further from the truth to say that one has 
“transferred” from the father upon the teacher, upon the priest, 
upon this or that man; we should really say not from the father 
but from the father-imago, from the father idea—in which case 
it is immaterial whether the actual father answered to this idea. 

I may even transfer from an ideal that was formed in glaring 
contrast to an undesirable type of father, and we know well 
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enough from subsequent transferences how often this happens 
without any reference to the real qualities of the transference 
object. But obviously such feelings just as often attach them- 
selves to real points of likeness, to personal traits, not merely to 
such externals as a red velvet jacket. 

Inasmuch as the personal attitude to the parents depends on 
their personal traits, it is frequently overlooked that, notwith- 
standing everything, the essential point in the transference 
source must be sought for in the child’s poetic fantasy, in its long- 
ing that things might be such as would be most suitable to its 
nature. 

It remains to show, to recognize, and above all, to acknow- 
ledge, that these real fathers and mothers did not then, and 
certainly do not now, look as our father-imago and mother-imago 
desired it. For they were really neither the appropriate love ob- 
jects, nor were they really suitable for marriage with us or to 
be jealously destroyed by us; nor were they bugbears conjured 
up by our craving for emotions of fear and fright, nor the fairy 
tale creations of our childish fantasies. We saw in them and 
attributed to them what we wished and what we feared just as 
we did subsequently in our so-called transference objects. And 
just as we freed ourselves from these by recognizing the facts that 
these feelings were recollections of childish emotions, and ac- 
knowledged them to be such, just so must we adjust ourselves 
to our relationship to the transference source. 

(Translated by S. A. Tannenbaum, M. D,) 
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A Study Into the Sources of the Obscene Ideas About Obscenity. 
By A. H. Howranp, New York. 


Every sort of search into the riddle of the attitude of the so- 
called civilized races toward sex is full of interest. Leaving 
aside for the moment the property phases of the marriage tie 
and the rich explanations they give for the moral sentiments 
about sex, it may be found to be worth while to consider speci- 
fically the single problem of the possible causes for the violent 
revulsion of the ancient Jews against the phallic religions with 
which they were surrounded. For this influence of Jewish 
thought can be traced in a most direct line from the early chapters 
of Jewish history straight to our own American, English and 
continental civilization. 

How could it have happened that in a world filled with phallie 
worshippers a race could arise which not only ignored the phallie 
phases of worship but went so far as to brand the phallic ele- 
ments of worship as worse than blasphemous? 

Whether or not the character of Moses be regarded as historie, 
certain details of the Mosaic story fit in surprisingly from a psy- 
chological standpoint, with what we know historically to have 
happened. 

In the patriarchical phase of human history it would seem al- 
most necessary to postulate a dynamic personal character who was 
led by some personal experience to a set of emotions driving him 
to force the matters connected with these emotions upon his fol- 
lowers as divinely sanctioned law. Precisely such a character, do 
we find in Moses; and precisely such an episode do we find in 
the Old Testament story of his career. 

Bosheth is perhaps the most terrible word in any language. 
The root letters of both this word and its antonym Kadesh ap- 
pear in a number of Oriental languages. Many words, of course, 
run through various branches of the Semitic group of languages, 
having the same, or approximately the same consonants in every 
language, but being used with varying vowel sounds. 

“Bosheth” stands for everything that is so unspeakably shame- 
ful that its name must not be mentioned. It is likely that certain 
things and acts had names used colloquially in coarse speech, but 
never finding their way into written language. When the chrone 
icler or narrator came to such a word, he substituted instead the 
blanket word “Bosheth,” by which the reader would understand 
that the writer considered the word too shameful to be put inte 
the form of letters. 
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By the Hebrew writers especially, this word “Bosheth” was 
made to do duty for these unspeakable words and ideas, and was 
used frequently in referring to the gods and acts of worship of 
the non-Jewish religions. at 

An understanding of “Bosheth” is hardly possible without the 
consideration of a third Hebrew word, “Tama,” unclean. The 
two words belong together. The “Bosheth” words were “Bosheth” 
because they were “Tama.” 

And together these words conveyed to the Hebrew mind not 
only the foulest uncleanness, but also wickedness, impiety, and a 
certain dreadful, mysterious kind of danger. It was much like 
the Tabu of other tribes. In fact, struggle as we may, it is im- 
possible to find any words that can adequately represent all the - 
thoughts and feelings that were in the mind of the Hebrew writer 
and reader who saw and pronounced these words. 

In the following discussion I shall use only the word “Bosheth" 
for this group of ideas, with the understanding that “Tama” is 
a kindred word, each giving color to the other. And a discussion 
and an understanding of these three words is helpful to Twen- 
tieth Century Americans because to understand them, and their 
historic significance, will make us see what is the matter with 
our own minds, which have become so grotesquely twisted in all 
our thinking about sex. For it was, of course, mostly in the 
matter of sex that the word “Bosheth” was used. 

I hope to show that the use of this word by the ancient Hebrews 
has colored the thought of all the centuries since, and by a direct 
line of literature and influence has poisoned the thought of Eur- 
ope, the Americas and large sections of Asia. 

And the whole matter is particularly important now because 
the most scientific psychologists have demonstrated that it is 
precisely as the mind of the individual is mistaken, or backward, 
or thwarted in the matter of sex that the whole mental life, the 
whole mental energy is pushed back nearer and nearer the im- 
potence of childhood. 

In other words, the mind grows, progresses, develops in power 
and in direction precisely as the sexual element of the body grows, 
progresses and develops. We might almost think of the mind 
as being like a water indicator on a furnace boiler. The indicator 
tells accurately how much water is in the boiler, just how high 
up it comes in the great container. So the mental life tells just 
how far the sex developmerit of the individual has gone. 

To retard sex development by refusing to allow the body sex 
expression, to repress indefinitely for long continued periods the 
sex impulse not only weakens the mind but drives it back to the 
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conditions and to the impulses of childhood. And this repression 
of the sex instinct comes from wrong and unclean thinking about 
sex. . 

To think cleanly and truly about sex, and to act out in con- 
duct the true principles of the sex life makes a normal energetic 
human being. To think wrongly and to repress the right acting 
that should grow out of this right thinking is to make weaklings, 
perverts, mental non-entities. 

We shall not stop here to discuss the much praised and rec- 
ommended system of “sublimation,” by which the new psycholo- 
gists manage to keep their standing as respectable citizens and 
professional men. The word and the program have doubtless 
some value, but there is also no doubt that both the word and 
the program have been grossly over-used and over-recommended. 

But the aim of this study is to peer back through the centufies 
and try to find out just why the minds of Europe, America and 
the British-controlled Orient have such twisted ideas about sex. 

To begin with, students of ancient times, particularly of ancient 
philosophies and religions, know that before the time of Moses 
practically all religions were founded on sex and devoted to the 
worship of sex. Sex organs were the symbols worshipped and 
the worship took largely the form of sexual acts, Horrible as 
this seems to the “Bosheth’-perverted minds, it is quite easy to 
understand. The pagan mind, seeking to solve the mysteries of 
creation and the future, with the primitive, childlike impulse to 
look up to some higher authority for guidance and protection, be- 
ing able to think no higher than Nature, took Nature’s greatest 
miracle for the expression of that Higher Power which it sought. 
Life and the power to create life are the pinnacles of cosmic en- 
ergy. So primitive man and the man of early history frankly 
worshipped sex. It was his god, his church, his ritual. 

And all this thought about sex was put by the non-Jewish na- 
tions into that word “Kadesh” (holy), divine, sacred. 

It is almost impossible for the Anglo-Saxon mind to take in 
this simple historic fact. All that we have been taught through 
long centuries to regard as shameful, the early worshippers be- 
lieved was clean, pure, wholesome, holy, consecrated, sacred, wor- 
shipful. 

This is not a plea for going back to that early attitude toward 
sex. I only want to show the historic and scientific facts in the 
matter, and then make a plea not for any kind of superstitious 
view of the sex life and the sex powers, but merely for a sane, 
frank, clean, human view of it, a view that shall make for sound 
and strong bodies and minds for this generation and for the 
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The Jews, for some reason which has not been made clear, 


but upon which I think some light can be thrown, violently over- 
turned, or turned about the prevailing ideas of the nations sur- 
rounding them, and turned the two words “Kadesh” and “Bo- 
sheth” straight about. All that the other nations called “Kadesh” 
they called “Bosheth” and upon all that was clean and holy to 
their neighbors they stamped the stigma of foulness and impiety. 

At the head and heart of Judaism stands Moses—half myth, 
half fad—but a dynamo of national and racial energy. Accord- 
ing to the Jewish Scriptures his story is this. 

Moses was a Hebrew, brought up in the Court of Pharaoh, 
king of Egypt. It is likely that the religion of Egypt was more 
philosophical and not so crudely sexual as those of many other 
nations of the period. When he was forty years old, Moses, 
being marked as too loyal a Jew because of having slain an 
Egyptian who had attacked a Jew, fled from Egypt and made 
his way to the land of Midian. 

The Midianites were a pastoral people, and their religion was 
frankly, openly, ecstatically sexual. Of all the gods of the sur- 
rounding nations the gods of the Midianites were most pleased 
by acts of freest sexual indulgence. Yet the people were a happy, 
peaceful, apparently healthful set. 

To this land and to this people went Moses, the princely Jew 
from the household of Egypt’s king. He courted and won a 
beautiful damsel of the Midianites, one Zipporah, a daughter of 
Jethro, one of the priests of the country. 

Hale and hearty in his shepherd life, Moses lived for forty 
years more, and at the age of eighty, but still in the prime of 
mental and physical vigor, heeding some mystic tribal call in his 
mind, set out to return to Egypt for the patriotic purpose of de- 
livering his enslaved fellow tribesmen from the bondage of 
Egypt’s king. Travelling through the wilderness with his wife 
and two sons an incident occurred which probably stained the 
whole future history of human thought. 

The precise details can never be known, but from the meagre 
account in Exodus it appears that one night in the wilderness 
tent of the little family, Moses had a furious mental struggle, 
The simple statement of the old Hebrew text is that God -net 
him and threatened to slay him. What it was that took place 
in the mind of Moses to make him think that God was going to 
kill him we shall never know. But to the modern psychologist 
it is evident that at this time his mind took a sudden lapse from 
normal. To himself and to his wife he explained that this anger 
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of God was caused by the fact that he had not yet circumcised 
his younger son. (In this very rite of circumcision is seen some 
influence of phallic worship.) His wife had evidently persistently 
refused to allow the child to be subjected to this rite. But the 
family storm in their tent that night was so furious that she fin- 
ally took a sharp stone and performed the rite herself. Then, 
still in a fearful rage, she either flung the tiny piece of bleeding 
severed flesh, or with her own hands pressed it against Moses’ 
feet, or possibly against the scar of his own circumcision. 

There were more recriminations and revilings before the night 
was done, for Zipporah evidently did not proceed with Moses. 
She took her two sons and returned to Midian. How Moses pro- 
vided for her safety through the wilderness, or what manner of 
parting they had no one can tell. When Moses was returning 
through the wilderness months later, with his fellow tribesmen, 
Zipporah and the sons were brought out to meet him by Jethro. 

In the light of all that followed I cannot resist the inference 
that it was on this dreadful night in the desert that the mind of 
Moses suffered the fateful twist which led him later to give a 
corresponding twist to the whole nation and through that nation 
to hundreds of other nations. What sort of revulsion of feeling 
against his wife, what sort of horror of everything sexual may 
have been implanted by that angry and bloody scene we can only 
surmise. But we know that according to all that the best of 
modern science, the best of modern understanding of the human 
mind can tell us, the teachings of Moses in regard to sex are 
hopelessly warped and terribly poisonous and damaging. 

The subsequent life of Moses itself contains almost unbeliev- 
able incidents of cruelty, one of these incidents in particular being 
unrivalled in all the records of antiquity. Unrivalled because it 
was not only an exhibition of cruelty and fanaticism but because 
it violated that sacred tradition of “guest friendship,” which forms 
so large a part of the religious and ethical code of early tribes 
and nations. 

This is what happened. Moses is passing through the wilder- 
ness again, back toward the land of Midian where he had been 
so much befriended and blessed. This time te is not a lonely 
shepherd, but the head of a great, wandering nation which is be- 
ing welded into tribal and even into military solidarity. He and 
his brother Aaron have accomplished the deliverance of their 
people from bondage, and they are on their way to the promised 
land of freedom and plenty beyond the region of the Midianites. 
Still on friendly terms with his father-in-law Jethro, Moses wel- 
comes him when he comes to meet him in the wilderness, bring- 
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ing the forsaken wife and the two sons of the great leader. 

The discussion as to the proper name of Moses’s father-in-law 
and whether the wilderness visitor was his father-in-law or 
brother-in-law is unimportant. The father’s name is first given 
as Reuel, and some scholars maintain that Jethro is the son of 
Reuel, since the Hebraic terms for father-in-law and brother- 
in-law are almost interchangeable. I think the visitor was prob- 
ably the same father of Zipporah who had first welcomed the 
stranger from Egypt and rewarded his protection of his daugh- 
ters with the gift of one of them to wife. The difficulty of great 
age can hardly be serious in a time when youth was prolonged 
far beyond the limits of present day old age. 

But many incidents of the wilderness visit emphasize strongly 
the friendship still existing between Moses and the family of 
his wife. Jethro, observing the great burden Moses is carrying 
in acting as judge for all the people, suggests the appointment 
of a bench of associate judges and this plan is adopted. He is 
impressed by the apparent demonstrations of the power of thie 
tribal deity of the Hebrews and accepts him as his own god, 
offering sacrifices to him, celebrated by feasting at which he is 
the guest of honor. 

Jethro returns to his own country. A somewhat mysterious 
character, Hobab, remains with the wilderness wanderers, adopt- 
ing them as his own tribe and acting as guide through the wilder- 
ness trails. He is said to be a brother of Moses’s wife, but niust 
have shared with the leader the treachery which later led to the 
extermination of his own nation. 

Not long after the departure of Jethro, the tribe of Israel, on 
its advance, finds itself facing the beautiful land of the Midian- 
ites. The princes and priests of the people, fearing extermina- 
tion, suggest that the most attractive women of their nation go 
out toward the Hebrew camp and lure the young warriors to 
friendly relations. This is done. The women of Midian had 
much to aid their strategy. To their physical beauty was added 
the delights of their own mode of worship. Instead of the rigors 
of the Mosaic code, which Moses had formulated during the 
months of the sojourn in the wilderness, they showed the easier 
and more ecstatic ritual of the Midianites, that Nature code, in 
which the supreme act of nature was believed to be also a divine 
rite. ‘ 

Small wonder that the stalwart Hebrews were entangled in 
that blissful mesh. 

The mind sickens on reading all that followed. The rage of 
Moses and of the two chief priests, Phineas and Eleazar, sons 
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of Aaron, who is now dead, was so gigantic that thousands of 
their own fellow-tribesmen were slain. Following this, the whole 
military strength of Israel was hurled against the shepherd tribe 
of the Midianites and every man of that nation slain. The war- 
riors brought back the infants and their mothers alone. Moses— 
and one marvels at the standards of the Hebrew chronicler who 
called him “meek”—ordered that all the male babies be slaugh- 
tered and all the women who were not virgins. Further torrents 
of blood flowed, the blood of babies, boys and young women. 
The scale of the butchery may be surmised from the fact that 
after it there were 32,000 girls and unmarried women left. These 
were parcelled out for slaves to sweeten the beds and serve the 
boards of Israel’s warriors and priests. 

Search as one may throughout the bloodstained pages of his- 
tory, where can one find so shocking a tale? Forgotten were 
the happy and friendly years of the leader’s sojourn among this 
quiet people; forgotten were the days of his courtship and early 
home life; forgotten the solicitous kindness of his father-in-law. 
The fanaticism, the perversion—can one call it less?—of his 
twisted brain could be satisfied with nothing less than the anni- 
hilation of the people who had befriended him. 

And the code of worship and morals proceeding from this mind 
has determined the worship and the moral code of a long succes- 
sion of nations since that dreadful day. 

What can an unbiased mind, a mind with the least degree of 
scientific frankness and the slightest touch of humanitarian im- 
pulse think of a code which brands as unclean, as unfit for tak- 
ing part in worship, a woman who has given birth to a child? 
Yet, following the twist of the Mosaic code, certain churches 
even of the present day, demand that after childbirth a mother 
must first submit to a ceremonial cleansing, called the “Church- 
ing of Women,” before she can take part in public worship. 

Under the Mosaic code all women were excluded from the in- 
nex tabernacle, as they were later excluded from the Temple. 
After sexual intercourse a man and wife were both deprived of 
the privileges of worship for twenty-four hours. The hatred 
and horror of everything sexual was so extreme that any gar- 
ment or bedcloth upon which so much as a drop of the life fluid 
had fallen was ceremonially unclean and anyone touching it, 
even accidentally, before it had been cleansed was deprived of 
the privileges of worship. 

“Bosheth! Bosheth! Bosheth!” 

Everything that had to do with the creating of life was, ac- 
cording to this monstrous code, foul, wicked, unspeakably shame- 
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ful. All that the simple minds of the unspoiled Nature lovers 
and Nature worshippers of that early time had thought of as 
holy became unholy and horrible. 

And observe how direct is the line of that mental damage 
straight from Moses’s day to ours. It was taken up by the early 
Christians, in spite of many pure, brave and beautiful things 
said about it by the Christian’s own Christ, was intensified by 
the fanaticism of Paul, was adopted into the ideas of the early 
church, taken over by the Catholic church, when that became the 
religion of Europe, was brought into the Reformation, again in 
spite of many saner acts and sayings of Luther, the Reforma- 
tion’s leader, was intensified again by the Puritans, and still later 
by the Wesleyans, who went so far as to forbid dancing as an 
unclean pastime, was carried at the point of the sword through- 
out the widespread domains of the Protestant British Empire. 

And that is our moral and religious heritage. The lie that 
found lodgment in the mind of Moses poisons all our thought 
today. We cannot think of sex in any other terms than those of 
foulness and irreligion. 
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By S. DanreL House. 


I am puzzled by these probing psycho-analysts. Their pas- 
sion for truth is admirable. Yet I suspect them of Evasion and 
Concealment. They can tell a man infinitely more about his 
waking and dreaming existences than he can honestly vouch for, 
but they cannot direct, or rather, re-direct his conduct. Yet the 
whole purport of psychologic insight redeems itself in rules of 
conduct. On the one hand, they tell us that “the main traits of 
character are permanently determined for good or ill before the 
end of the fifth year of life” (though they wisely evade the deeper 
problem of the nature, complexity and variability of “traits” of 
character and hide behind the qualifying adjective “main” to 
ward off too much criticism of their overgeneralized assumption). 
On the other hand, they enumerate case after case in which the 
patient was supposedly cured of old pathologic symptoms and of 
the underlying neurotic morbid practices, Cured, I take it, by 
frankly confronting the repressed desire for forbidden things and 
manfully shaking off the morbid habit. Are enduring attributes 
of conduct to be called traits of character or are they not? If 
they are, then the five year statute-of-limitations is untenable; 
if they are not, what more exactly are “traits” of character? 

Suppose it can be shown that a so-called trait of character is 
in reality a bundle of formative-traits awaiting the fecundating 
touch of environment before bursting into maturity and per- 
manence? Shall we say of an inexperienced child that one of its 
“traits” of character is scrupulous honesty, only to reverse our 
judgment when environment has beaten the child’s will into sub- 
servience to profit-and-prestige, a subservience that enlists the 
“trait” of dishonesty in the child? What in the world is a trait 
of character? When does it sprout? How do you recognize 
each ramification? When does it bloom most luxuriantly? 
What influences of the environment reshape it? How can you 
pre-determine the destiny of its seedlings? When does death 
mark it for its own? Are traits of character easily and clearly 
observable? Are they all inherited? Are they ‘acquired? 
Which is which? How can you tell? When a trait has out- 
grown its usefulness does it remain as a function of personality 
or can it be replaced? How? 

I am very fond of thinkers with a penchant for assuming the 
complex problem at issue! To assume the traits of character 
are something fixed, obvious and recognizable and to join with 
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this unproved assertion the additional assumption that the 
“main” traits of character are all rigidly fixed before the age 
of five, is—to put my indictment leniently,—discreditably unscien- 
tific. One might call it Imposture. 

I meet a child of four and for the hundredth time I marvel at 
his meekness and sweet nature. At twenty-four I meet my 
little man and find to my moral regret that he has become a 
cheap cynic, neither meek nor sweet. If life were not chock 
full of just such tragic inversions of “traits” of character, Psy- 
cho- analysis would never have been elaborated to heal the 
perverts. 

Up to the age of twelve a boy-child lives (let us say) in a 
rather wholesome environment of friends, family, church, rec- 
reation centre and books. At twelve he isn’t self-conscious (in 
any accurate sense of the term), let alone actively sex-conscious. 
I know that he is not pure, in the fanatical non-human sense 
of the word. However, accepting inevitable physiologic facts as 
they are,—the sight of his own or another boy’s naked body, 
peeps into reality, suggestive small talk overheard,—our hypo- 
thetical boy continues to keep “pure.” That is, he is so preoc- 
cupied with the routine of study and social function and friend- 
ship, no energy and no opportunity remain for ribaldry or 
sexual indulgence or perversion. I have tried to present a true 
case. Suppose I were to ask any clever observer to read that 
boy’s “character” and catalogue his traits? Do you imagine for 
a moment that his analysis would be in any degree comparable 
to the catalogue of traits assembled at the age of eighteen or 
at twenty-five after the following experiences (not the inven- 
tions of his “traits” of character) had re-shaped the boy’s con- 
duct? At the age of thirteen our test-case lad gets a position 
in a department store where for ten hours per diem he smells and 
tastes and feels and touches the senstious presence of young 
seducing females, peekaboo-waisted, ‘narrow and _ short-skirted, 
flirtatious, omnipresent, filling the circum-ambient spaces with 
their sex-laden perfumes. Which “traits” will now be appealed 
to? Would there have been no appreciable difference in char- 
acter-reaction and in ‘character-analysis if our tyro-in-exper- 
ience had been imported into a less sensuous, less sexualized 
“milieu”? From the analyst’s viewpoint, which are the “traits” 
of character: the behaviors before or after a critical experience? 
Why? : 

Isn’t it the most elementary truth of social psychology that 
every human being is god and devil, cheat and friend, com- 
petitor and co-operator, hypocrite and idealist, fool and philoso- 
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pher, liar and truth-teller? What else makes life such a vast 
discordance except it be the exasperating and all-too-human 
duality of human nature? Traits of character are not simple 
but complex; not monistic but pluralistic. And the vitality of 
any one trait-expression will depend upon the exactions of the 
environment; that particular environment which sets one’s stand- 
ards of profit-and-prestige. Hence to talk of traits of character 
as being fixed at the age of five is to reopen the whole problem 
of heredity and environment. The psycho-analytic theory of 
childhood reopens the discussion with a cocksure fatth in heredity; 
social environment is neglected and subordinated as incidental and 
unalterable for the individual. 

Why do the psycho-analysts steer clear of Economics? In- 
fantile (incestuous) memories are a guess and an assumption; 
no one remembers them well enough to be sure of their origin or 
nature. But everyone knows the siamese relation between Pov- 
erty’s overcrowding in back bedrooms and sexual excitation. Why 
bedin our ears with sermons on sexual infantile excitation? 
Why not advocate a social revolution in tenement-life for the 
fecund poor? Sexual desire is a volcanic fact. So is Prostitu- 
tion. Why lecture us at endless length on the repressions of 
Conventionality? Why not advocate “minimum” wages and a 
Socialized State and co-operative permanent methods of elimin- 
ating prostitution and hectic desires? Why do the psycho-anal- 
ysts evade the Economic Issue? Aren’t the economic stress and 
the inhuman strain of earning a living—of making both ends 
meet—the most fertile promoters of sexual perversion and neur- 
otic derangements? Why not work for better working hours, 
wholesome shop conditions, more leisure, more life-and-limb pro- 
tection, old age insurance, compensations for the incapacitated, 
state aid to mothers-in-pregnancy, state-aid to newborn children, 
more social centres for community joy and self-expression? Why 
tell us that self-analysis can cure psycho-neuroses when we all 
know that morbidities are fed by poverty’s miseries, poverty’s 
miscarriages, poverty’s shames, poverty’s handicaps, poverty’s 
mistakes. Improve the social situation and sexual desire will soon 
enough discover for its gratification normal decent outlets. 

What do you think of the following significant admission 
penned by a distinguished psycho-analyst? 

“Tt is difficult to furnish actual instances of sublimation that 
would carry due conviction, because one is not justified here in 
assuming any considerable familiarity with unconscious mental 
processes (though I have written a whole book on the subject), 
so that the instances given will run the risk of appearing like 
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mere unsupported and improbable assertions.” (My _ italics.) 
Imagine a first-rate Scientist (say Darwin) concluding a great 
work on Sexual Selection or The Origin of Species or The Des- 
cent of Man, with the disquieting admission: “It is difficult ta 
furnish actual instances of the workings of sexual selection be- 
cause one is not justified here in assuming any considerable fam- 
iliarity with the processes of sexual election (though I have writ- 
ten a whole book on the subject), so that the instances given will 
run the risk of appearing like mere unsupported and improbable 
assertions.” Oh! The simple probable truth is that the disting- 
uished analyst, excessively enthusiastic about the new science and 
its verifiable discoveries, committed the folly of all pioneers by 
claiming too much. Thinkers, I suppose, will never develop the © 
humility to control their overweening confidence in a novel truth. 
Partial truths are quickly universalized, vouched for, repeated on 
good authority, blindly accepted at their over-capitalized value, 
disseminated as revolutionary doctrine, promoted as panaceas and 
then,—Panic! Excess defeats its own aim. The tide turns. 
Capable critics present evidence (hitherto gladly overlooked) to 
prove the inadequacy of the miraculous generalization, more critics 
follow suit; thesis is counteracted by antithesis, and a “new” 
truth wins the field. Why can’t pioneers-in-excess anticipate the 
counter-movement of truth and win the glorious reputation of 
genuine truth-seekers? The truth, I am assuming, includes a very 
full statement of the limitations and inadequacies of the pioneer 
generalization. Our well-meaning analyst hasn’t as yet any cases 
proving the relationship between infantile repressed desires and the 
professional choices of vocation in maturity. He therefore | 
stretches his fascinating doctrine to include so promising a field 
of unexplored hypotheses. Lacking convincing data or verifiable 
statistics, he falls back upon apology and assertion. A most un- 
fortunate performance for a scholar! 

A deep opposition between the psycho-analysts and the sociolo- 
gists is clearly adumbrated in this passage: ‘“‘It has fallen to me— 
to trace the impulses that led various persons to enter upon their 
respective profession or employment, and even matters so ims 
portant as this, one finds to be dictated by unrealized and buried 
tendencies to a far greater extent, in compartson with external in- 
ducements and opportunities, than is generally supposed. These 
external factors, important as they may seem to the casual ob- 
server, are often but the pretext for the expression of some 
primary, submerged striving.” (My italics.) 

What of the easily observable facts of: 

family tradition, 
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caste-options, 

paternal imposition, 

lure of profit, 

imitation of companions, 

misguidance of elders, 

misjudgment of abilities, 

lack of any true choice whatsoever, 

emulation of class-standards, 

haphazard adjustment,— 
what of these large, durable, social, external forees as the true 
determinants of professional or vocational life work? Why the 
mystic references to “primary submerged striving’? What does 
“primary” mean? 

“A child, for instance, who has conquered a sadistic love of 
cruelty, may, when he grows up, become a successful butcher 
or a distinguished surgeon, according to his capacities and op- 
portunities.” 

What of the large number of successful butchers and dis- 
tinguished surgeons who never possessed a sadistic love of 
cruelty? What of the many children demoralized by a sadistic 
love of cruelty who never became butchers or surgeons? Why 
this rigidly deterministic theory of professional assignment? 
Why fasten upon the play of one impulse when the interplay 
of several impulses and of numerous external conditions better 
explains the distribution of professions and other employments? 
Why explain by individualist psychology (or physiology?) a 
host of phenomena more clearly and more reasonably explicable 
on the basis of social forces, most of which are economic in their 
nature? 

“There comes to my mind a patient who as a child had shown 
an unusually strong interest in the act of micturition, in the guid- 
ance of the flow, in the forces of it, and so on; when a little older 
he was passionately fond of playing with streams and puddles, 
manipulating them in every possible way; he is now a_ well- 
known engineer, and has constructed a number of canals and 
bridges.” 

I refuse to believe that this bizarre nonsense is meant to be 
taken as psycho-analytic research work. A small boy, predis- 
posed (by God and heredity) to a psycho-pathologic interest in 
streams urinal, achieves distinction as a constructor of a number 
of canals and bridges! The moral is obvious. Educators need 
only observe with physiologic intentness every divine flow of in- 
spiration of little boys to know with predertermined prophetic 
certainty what noble direction children’s talents will follow! It 
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may not be remiss to ask these great psycho-analysts to make an 
exhaustive study of ten thousand cases of children, praeternat- 
urally absorbed in the act of micturition, to discover: 

1. How many die before revealing engineering talents; 

2. How many have their abilities thwarted by the super- 
imposition of another life work; 

3. How many who have become engineers have remained 
mere mediocrities ; 

4. How many have never been given the opportunity to 
construct “canals and bridges.” 

5. How many interested in micturition were simultan- 
eously engaged in a hundred other interesting af- 
fective activities. 

6. How many became street-washers, sailors, firemen, 
fishermen, canal diggers, etc., etc. 

_ Advice to Parents: If you would keep your boy from the pro- 
fession of engineering, take heed! Do not permit him to be 
“passionately fond of playing with streams” (except streams of 
psychologic suggestion!) or to “manipulate them in any possible 
way.” Success and peril lie that way. Beware! 

“Others, whose primary interests concerned more solid ex- 
cretions, sublimated these in their childhood through various 
games, and later became—one an architect, another a sculptor, 
a third a type-moulder, and so on; one, finding that solid sub- 
stances were more easily moulded and played with after they 
had been heated, developed a fondness for cooking and became 
a chef.” Startling revolutionary revelations, these! The State, 
acting through its experts of the Department of Labor, should 
forthwith set to work on a more accurate theory of efficiency in 
industry. The new possibilities for eugenics, industrial profi- 
ciency, education, art and labor are nothing short of the in- 
spirational ! 

Our interpreter of the case of “more solid excretions” lamely 
apologizes for his overgeneralization, but still clings to his bi- 
zarre enthusiasm and concludes:—“but extensive experience” 
(no one has yet had that!) “of the tenacity, vigor and durability 
of such unconscious factors forces one to estimate their import- 
ance much more highly than is generally done.” O tempora, O 
mores: some science is still in large part only rationalized su- 
perstition |/77 20), 
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THE INFLUENCE OF OLFACTORY PERCEPTIONS 
ON SEXUAL ACTIVITY 


By Epwarp PopoLsKy 


The intimate relation between the sense of smell and sexual 
activity has been the subject of study for some time. Althaus, 
in the early part of the last century, definitely pointed out the 
relation of the olfactory and sexual senses in man. Cloquet (1) 
called attention to the sensual pleasure aroused by the odor of 
flowers, and told how Richelieu lived in an atmosphere laden with 
the heaviest perfumes, in order to excite his sexual functions. 
It is said that Ruth sought to attract Boaz by perfuming herself. 
Hildebrand, in his work on physiology, states: “Odors of flowers 
often occasion pleasureable sensual feelings, and when one remem- 
bers the passage in the ‘Song of Solomon,’ ‘And my hands dropped 
with myrrh, and my fingers with sweet-smelling myrrh, upon the 
handles of the lock,’ one finds that it did not escape Solomon’s 
notice. In the Orient the pleasure perfumes are esteemed for 
their relation to the sexual organs, and the women’s apartments 
of the Sultan are redolent with the fragrance of flowers.” 

Kjrafft-Ebing has observed the existence of a great love for 
perfumery among libertines. Laycock (2) found that in women 
the love for musk and similar perfumes was related to sexual 
excitement. Binet reports the case of a young medical student, 
who while occupied in reading a work on pathology, was suddenly 
disturbed by a violent erection. On looking up the young man 
found that a lady heavily redolent with perfume had taken a seat 
near him. The medical student said that he could attribute the 
erection to nothing but the unconscious olfactory impression made 
upon him. 

The odor of perspiration has been found to have a marked 
aphrodisiac effect on both sexes. It might be interesting to cite 
the case of Henry III in this connection. At the betrothal feast 
of the King of Navarre and Margaret of Valois, he accidentally 
dried his face with a garment of Maria of Cleves, which was moist 
with her perspiration. Although she was the bride of the Prince 
of Conde, Henry conceived a passion for her that nothing could 
allay. Ina similar way, it is related, the passion of Henry IV for 
the beautiful Gabreil originated at the instant when, at a ball, 
he wiped his brow with her handkerchief. 

Jager regards perspiration as important in the production of 
sexual effects, and as especially seductive. In fact, one learns 
from Ploss (3) that attempts to attract a person of the oppo- 
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site sex by means of perspiration is an established and effective 
resort among certain people. Roth has observed that the natives 
in the valley of the Pennefather River, in North Queensland, 
Australia, employ this artifice with great success. When a native 
desires to arouse the passions of his beloved he covers his body 
with juice from the root and bark of the je-anjata. This, mingled 
with the odor of perspiration, very effectively brings abut the de- 
sired effect. It is also interesting to recall a custom that exists 
among the natives of the Philippine Islands when they become 
engaged. When it becomes necessary for the engaged pair to 
separate, they exchange articles of wearing apparel, by means of 
which each becomes assured of faithfulness. These objects are 
carefully preserved, covered with kisses and smelled. 

It is especially interesting to learn that the knowledge of the 
aphrodisiac effect of perspiration is quite wide-spread among cer- 
tain of the lower strata of society. Most relates, in this connec- 
tion, the following interesting bit of information: “I learned 
from a sensual young peasant that he had excited many a chaste 
girl sexually, and easily gained his end, by carrying his hand- 
kerchief in his axilla for a time, while dancing, and then wiping 
his partner’s perspiring face with it.” 

Mackenzie (4) has made several interesting observations on the 
physiological relation between the nasal and sexual organs. He 
found that irritations of the nasal organs, such as violent sneez- 
ing, occurred at the time of sexual excitement. Stimulation of 
the genital tract was found to be occasioned by affections of the 
nasal organs. Further, it is well established that nasal affections 
in women grow worse during the time of menstruation, and that 
venereal excesses produce inflammation of the Schneiderian mem- 
brane. 

That there exists an intimate connection between sexual activity 
and the special senses is no longer doubted, but the extent of this 
relation should invite further enquiry, for many new and inter- 
esting facts may be discovered thereby that will add much to our 
knowledge of sexual problems. 





REFERENCES: (1) Cloquet—Osphrésiologie, Paris. 1826.— (2) 
Laycock—Nervous Diseases of Women, 1840.—(3) Ploss—Das Weib. 
—(4) Mackenzie—Journal of Medical Science, April 1884. 
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PSYCHIC DETERMINISM AND “ACCIDENTS.” 
By S. A. TANNENBAUM, M. D. 


After having discussed the different varieties of lapses in psy- 
chic functioning, viz., slips of the pen, errors in carrying out con- 
scious intentions, forgetting, mistakes, symptomatic and chance 
actions, efc., Freud reaches the following conclusion: “Certain 
inadequacies in our psychic activities as well as certain apparently 
purposeless activities prove, when subjected to the test of psycho- 
analytic investigation, to be well motivated and determined by 
motives unknown to consciousness.” (Psycho-pathologie. 6th 
edition, p. 269). 

From the analyses of hsyterical symptoms and of dreams too, 
Freud has come to the conclusion that a rigorous determinism 
must be attributed to all physical events. Writers on psycho- 
analytic subjects usually express this in the following formula: 
“Nothing by chance in the psychic life.” Dr. Jones (Papers on 
Psychoanalysis, 2nd ed., p. 19) expresses it thus: Psychical pro- 
cesses are never isolated or accidental phenomena, but are pre- 
cisely related to preceding ones as are successive physical events: 
there is no more room for ‘chance’ in the mental world than 
in the physical one. Freud is therefore never content with such 
explanations as would attribute various actions to ‘habit,’ ‘absent- 
mindedness,’ and the like, but always searches for the motive 
force itself.” 

Further on (p. 102) Jones says: “Common to all forms of 
lapses, etc., is the fact that the subject, and most observers, either 
give an obviously inadequate explanation of the particular oc- 
currence—such as that it was due to ‘inattention,’ ‘absent-minded- 
ness,’ ‘chance,’ and so on—or frankly maintain that it has no ex- 
planation at all. On the contrary, psychoanalysis shows that there 
is not only a definite psychical cause for the occurrence, but that 
this has always a logical meaning, and may strictly be called 
a motive. This motive is some secondary tendency or train of 
thought, of which the subject is not aware at the time. Usually it 
is preconscious, or, in popular language, unconscious ; in many cases 
it is unconscious in the strict (Freudian) sense, and is then cor- 
respondingly more difficult to reveal. In most cases there are both 





(1) In the English translation of The PSYCHOPATHOLOGY 
OF EVERYDAY LIFE (p. 277) the latter part of the sentence we 
have just quoted from Freud reads: “and certain performances which 
are apparently unintentional . . . are determined THROUGH THE 
CONSCIOUSNESS OF UNKNOWN MOTIVES” (durch dem 
Bewusstsein unbekannte Motive determiniert’’)! 
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a preconscious and (an) unconscious motive, which are associated 
with each other.” 

Directly and indirectly, as we see from the above quotations, 
the reader of psycho-analytic literature is given to understand 
that prior to Freud’s writings on lapses, forgettings, etc., these 
phenomena were explained as the prdoucts of inattention, absent- 
mindedness, or chance (i. e., accident.) In fact, Freud says 
(Psychopathologie, p. 270) that a lapse is a lapse only if, on be- 
coming aware of it, the person guilty of the lapse is unaware of 
any conscious motive therefor and attributes it to inattention or to 
accident. And he leaves us in no doubt (Psychopath, p. 268) 
that by “accidental” he means something that “requires” or ad- 
mits of “no explanation.” That this is superficial and incorrect 
will be apparent to anyone who remembers that an accident is not 
something that happens without a cause, is not something that 
“does not require an explanation,” but something that happens 
unexpectedly, unintentionally, or without known or assignable 
cause. Something may happen unexpectedly though it can be © 
explained perfectly. On the other hand, an accident may occur 
without any assignable cause or causes; but we know that it was 
not causelessly determined and the causes for the occurrence 
can or may be ascertained if we search for them carefully enough 
or if we have enough data to work on. 

Freud misleads his readers by using the word “accidental” in 
several senses, the chief ones being “without cause” and “without 
a motive.” That this is so is proved by the fact that psycho- 
analysts are constantly saying that “in the psychic realm, as in 
the physical realm, nothing happens by accident,”’—a sentence in 
which “by accident” can means nothing but “without cause.” 
But in his own formula, and in Dr. Jones’ rendering of it, “acci- 
dental” is opposed to “that which has a logical meaning.” The 
world did not have to wait for Professor Freud’s advent to dis- 
cover that in the psychic world, as in the physical world, noth- 
ing happens without adequate causation; that is and was for a 
long time universal knowledge. What Freud has to establish is 
not that the law of cause and effect operates in the mental world 
too, but that all psychic phenomena “have a meaning and serve 
a purpose.” This he has not done. Furthermore, if he admits, 
as he does, that some lapses may occur “on a purely physiolo- 
gical basis,” he is, by his definition, contradicting his law of 
psychic determinism. He says (Introduction to Psychoanalysis, 
p. 41), it is true, that to prove his proposition that errors “have a 
meaning,” it is sufficient to “prove the presence of such a mean- 
ing with relative frequency in the various kinds of errors.” (Dr. 
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Jones is much more consistent when he says that no error is too 
trivial not to have a meaning.) It happens to me over and over 
again upon'the arrival of a patient that when I go to my pile of 
some fifteen notebooks (in which I keep the records of my cases) 
I happen to pull out of the pile that particular patient’s book just 
as if I knew unconsciously or instinctively just where to put my 
hand for it. And yet I get the wrong book often enough to 
convince me that I have no instinctive or unconscious gift of 
locating the individual notebooks and to prove that it would be 
utterly unscientific to postulate such a gift on the basis of the fact 
that very often I do hit on the right book. And in the same 
way, Freud is not warranted in postulating a law of psychic- 
determinism on the basis of an ability to discover a meaning in 
some, or even many, errors. 

That most of the phenomena designated as “lapses” had not 
been seriously studied prior to Freud is to be attributed not 
to “resistance,” not to an unwillingness to realize that man does 
not have free-will, but to the feeling and knowledge that such 
occurrences presented no insoluble problems or that their ex- 
planation was fairly obvious. A person who reads “Gilpin” in- 
stead of “Chaplin,” “Sex Food” instead of “Sea Food,” “Erotic” 
instead of “Frolic,” or who says “bravageous” when choosing 
between “brave” and “courageous,” or who drops a piece of 
cake from his knife, or who breaks a leg on jumping out of a 
carriage, etc., does not think himself confronted with such 1 
startling or so suspicious an occurrence as to challenge the psycho- 
logists for an explanation. It’s all either too trivial or too ob- 
vious to make a fuss about. 

And surely no one who reads that a psychic lapse was brought 
about by “absent-mindedness” thinks that the slip was the re- 
sult of an absence of the individual’s mental faculties. What 
is meant is only that owing to the fact that the individual was 
not on the alert his mind was more susceptible to interference 
Thus, if I take a coin out of my pocket instead of the intended 
key, the mistake is due to a momentary diversion of the atten- 
tion from the key to the coin. The action is, in a sense, the 
result of absent-mindedness, but it is not therefore “accidental” 
or “causeless.” 

Both Freud and Jones make it quite clear that when they say 
that there are no accidents in the realm of mental phenomena 
they mean, in part, that certain apparently purposeless activities 
are well motivated, have a logical meaning and serve definite 
purposes, even though the individual is “unconscious” of any 
such motivation. It would be a sufficient answer to this to say 
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that the statement is not true, that the evidence thus far ad- 
duced in its support proves nothing, that the motives assigned by 
the psychoanalysts as to the particular lapses are contradictory 
to their definition of the Unconscious, and that careful study 
reveals that these lapses admit of perfectly satisfactory explan- 
ations in terms of conscious dynamic psychology. The psycho- 
analysts claim to offer us a dynamic instead of a static or merely 
descriptive psychology. But a psychology which explains my 
taking a coin out of my pocket instead of a key if I have mo- 
mentarily permitted the thought of the coin to displace from 
the focus of awareness the thought of the key is just as dynamic 
a psychology as that which pretends to find a repressed wish in 
the mistake. The assumption that all psychic phenomena must 
have a meaning is not borne out by experience. Psychology 
knows of a great many mental processes in which motive plays 
no part whatever. Freud himself admits that certain lapses may 
occur on a purely physiological basis. 

The more one reads of psycho-analytic literature the greater be- 
comes the conviction that the particular motive “discovered” by 
the analyst depends largely and often solely on the personality 
(the complexes) of the analyst and not of the subject—espe- 
cially when the explanation is not fairly obvious or easily dis- 
coverable. In other words, there is absolutely no way of veri- 
fying the actuality of the motive assigned for the lapse. And in 
almost every instance of a lapse analysed on the basis of “un- 
conscious” motives, an ingenious analyst can predicate a variety 
of motives, as, for example, in the case of Freud’s mis-seizure 
of the tuning fork, the “elegant gentleman’s” alleged forgetting 
to close the door, the elderly physician’s carelessness in leaving 
his spectacles and handkerchief behind, Freud’s injuring the 
little Egyptian figure, etc. 

But the law of psychic determinism with its foreconscious and 
Unconscious motivation does not really explain the phenomena 
it pretends to explain. Thus, for example, we do not see why 
the woman who danced the cancan had to break a leg rather than 
an arm, why she had to punish herself at all, why the Uncon- 
scious took it for granted that she would really break a leg, why 
the Unconscious made her risk her life or incur the danger of a 
permanent deformity, etc. In Dr. Van Emden’s case (cited by 
Freud, Psychopath., pp. 204-207) of the woman who fell over a 
pile of stones to punish herself for an abortion to which she 
had submitted we are not told why she chose that particular 
day or way for punishing herself merely with bruising her face 
slightly, why the analyst assumes that she hated her husband 
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so as to wish him to get hurt, etc. 

Mr. Silberer’s mislaying of his ring is a much more mysterious 
and puzzling affair on the theory of Unconscious motivation 
than on the principles of conscious psychology, for we are left 
wholly in the dark as to why his Unconscious chose to mislay 
the ring rather than to forget the appointment and why he 
made such a fuss about it if “unconsciously” he knew he had 
purposely mislaid the precious jewel. The Freudian claim that 
the assumption of Unconscious motivation serves to make the 
psychic life of man more intelligible and explicable therefore 
falls to the ground. 


CONCERNING THE LIBIDO 
By A. Maeper, M. D., Ziirich. 


In his work on “the symbolism and transformations of the 
libido,” Jung had expressed the possibility of applying the law 
of the conservation of energy to the libido. The principle of 
energy-equivalence has already proved very fruitful for our un- 
derstanding of the transformations of the libido. In a recent 
work Jung makes the attempt to apply the so-called second 
axiom of the thermo-dynamics to the manifestations of the libido. 
This law postulates that every form of energy possesses the 
common tendency to change from a higher to a lower form, 
which amounts to a degradation of the energy and a levelling 
of the differences of potential. Work is accomplished only where 
there is a fall in potential. The higher form of energy which 
is contained as chemical potential in dynamite changes, in the 
process of explosion, into a lower form of energy, as warmth 
(elevation of temperature) and the mechanical effects of the 
explosion (the living form of the energy). This elevation of 
temperature (of the air and of the masses of matter that were 
set in motion by the explosion) is lost as far as any subsequent 
energy-transformation goes, inasmuch as it has reached a low 
degree of tension which makes its further utilization impossible. 
It may be said to represent “a dead form of energy” (in con- 
trast to the living form). This generation of temperature con- 
ditions the so-called irreversibleness of the process and gives 
it a definite and unalterable course. We are dealing with a 
degradation, a reducing process. This part of the process is so 
important that because of it the second axiom of thermo-dyn- 
amics has been called “the principle of entropia” (anything that 
is directed inward). It is also spoken of as “catenergesis” (the 
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reduction of energy). The very first application of the second 
axiom to biology was made, as far as I know, by Dr. M. Bircher; 
he applied it to the oxidation of food in the organism and the 
generation of manifestations of life. According to Bircher, 
the concept of the caloric value of food stuffs must be supple- 
mented with that of food-potential. The oxidation process in 
the organism is subject to the second axiom of thermo-dyna- 
mics. We must therefore not be surprised to find the second 
axiom in other bio-psychological phenonena, as in the libido. 

As we know, physicists and mathematicians have applied the 
principle of entropia to the cosmic processes and painted for 
us a melancholy picture of death from cold and of a great level- 
ling process; with the increase of “dead” heat there naturally 
follows a reduction of living energy. So cheerless is the pic- 
ture when the science of physics attempts to play the role of 
being a dominant factor in a world-philosophy,—it was one of 
the first great disappointments offered me by science. 

I have undergone a transformation since then and have learn- 
ed that science alone is not capable of grasping life as a whole 
and the whole problem of our destiny; and, furthermore, that 
physics alone cannot be employed to create a world-image. It 
has become more and more probable to me that we shall have to 
associate the principle of entropia with another principle which, 
properly co-ordinated, might offer us a more comprehensive solu- 
tion. For a long time past all my attention has been devoted 
to the processes of growth, development and cure in the psyche, 
processes which seem to me more and more to parallel the bio- 
logical processes of assimilation, organization, regulation and 
regeneration. 

I have formulated an hypothesis which asserts that in the 
specific life processes in addition to the two axioms relating 
to energy a new or third principle is operative. This principle, 
like the principle of entropia, defines a direction, but a direc- 
tion pursuing an opposite course. The energy changes from a 
lower to a higher form; I almost doubt whether I may use the 
word “energy” for we are dealing with a specific vital process 
which must be comprehended simultaneously from the morpholo- 
gic-physiologic viewpoint as well as from the psychologic view- 
point. 

_This is not merely another manifestation of energy; it is a 
manifestation of a specific kind, a phenomenon of life, a 
vital phenomenon. The main thing is that we find in it a trans- 
ition from a lower energy-system to a higher form: e. g., cer- 
tain low fungoid forms thrive in a wholly artificial medium 
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(manufactured from accurately calculated chemical substances) 
owing to the specific “vital” activity of the cell protoplasm. 
There occurs a gradual transition of the chemical bodies from a 
low energy-potential into living substance of a very high energy 
potential—a transition which may be morphologically paralleled 
by growth (enlargement), cell division, etc., e. g., phosphates 
disappear as chemical entities but continue to exist as constit- 
uents of higher units of a wholly different kind. Regarded merely 
from an energic viewpoint, this is a process of ananergesis (in 
contrast to the “catenergesis” involved in, for example, a steam- 
engine), i. €., a constructive proecss ( in contrast to a destructive 
process). I say “regarded from an energic viewpoint” because 
this “assimilation process” is a much richer process than would 
appear from the energic viewpoint. 

The higher the structure of the living substance and its organi- 
zation to a higher being, the more complex is the food which is 
used as building material for the protoplasm, for the building 
process takes on constantly higher and finer forms till finally 
manifest psychic phenomena emerge. 

One of the most noteworthy examples of this constructive 
psychic transformation process is offered us in the transformation 
of the sexual impulses into creative mental labor. The con- 
struction of individuality from the fusion and by the transforma- 
tion of the contents of the collective psyche are also good ex- 
amples. At present I am concerned only with pointing out this 
constructive, vital, directive process which offers a counterpart 
to the principle of entropia. An adequate view of life will 
naturally depend on a coordinated application of these two prin- 
ciples which supplement each other. I have just learned that 
similar views have been put forward on the physical side, espe- 
cially in the light of the purely biological (not the psychological) 
world. A new word has been coined for this new principle: 
“ectropia” (Auerbach: “ectropism.”) With the appearance of 
organic and psychic life on our planet there was added to the 
process of the degradation of energy a compensatory process of 
construction, of the organization of what is creative. The dead 
warmth, so called in accordance with the principle of entropia, 
may well have been an important condition of the life which was 
emerging, an essential environmental factor of the life which was 
unfolding. We are now far removed from the dominant doctrine 
which compares the organism to a machine, a doctrine which has 
made it impossible for biologists to comprehend the real nature 
of the vital processes; that was the point of view of a mechanis- 


tic age, the highest expression of a one-sided intellectual view- 
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point. For a certain epoch it was in all probability a necessity 
to investigate the purely physical and chemical in the life pro- 
cesses—but to some extent the purely energic viewpoint stands 
still on the threshold of the specifically vital; the libido is only 
now a super-energic concept, a specifically biologic-psychologic 
concept. bw 

With this brief essay I intend only to signify my acceptance 
of Jung’s ideas. I have greatly accepted his energic concept of 
the libido because it represents a necessary step in evolution; but 
at the same time I thought it necessary to indicate that we must 
go still further and that we can comprehend the libido not merely 
with energic concepts. 

(Translated by S. A, Tannenbaum) 
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Criticism and Comment 





ANALYZING ONE OF FREUD’S LAPSES 

In his attempt to establish the principle that there are hid- 
den meanings and purposes behind even the slightest func- 
tional disturbances “in the daily life of even healthy people,” 
Freud analyzes (Psychop. 1919, pp. 178-212) a number of 
instances in which he himself, whom we must accept as a 
psychically healthy person, accidentally broke some object 
in his home or in his office although he is not, he tells us, in 
the habit of breaking things. We quote: 

“Another breakage—one which I brought about by letting 
a penholder fall from my hand—similarly meant a sacrifice, 
but this time it was a petitionary sacrifice [to fate or to God?] 
as a means of averting an evil. I had once permitted my- 
self to reproach a faithful and deserving friend on no other 
ground than my interpretation of certain manifestations of his 
Unconscious. He was offended and wrote me not to psycho- 
analyze my friends’ actions. I had to admit he was right 
and appeased him with my answer. While writing this let- 
ter, I had before me my latest acquisition—a handsomely 
glazed little Egyptian figure. I broke it in the manner I 
have described and knew at once that I had contrived this 
disaster [“Unheil”] as a means of averting a greater evil. 
Luckily both the friendship and the figure could be so ce- 
mented that the split [“Sprung”] would not be noticeable” 
(1. c. pp. 187-188.) 

In the first place, it is questionable whether a person who 
repeatedly breaks valuable objects as a means of propitiating 
fate or a deity susceptible to flattery may be considered 
“healthy”. The matter is of importance because the critics 
of psycho-analysis maintain that Freud’s conclusions in the 
domain of normal psychology are invalid because they were 
derived from the study of neurotics and it is not unlikely that 
the mental processes of the healthy and the neurotic are 
not identical. That Professor Freud, notwithstanding thirty 
years of analysis, is superstitious is abundantly testified to 
by his analysis of his own lapses, e. g., the broken crockery 
endemic in his household before his daughter’s wedding 
(p. 192), the broken Venus de Medici (p. 186-187), etc., be- 
sides the example just cited. 

Before we can concede a meaning to the breaking of the 
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little Egyptian figure we must know a great deal more about 
how the little accident occurred, e. g., just where the little 
figure stood with respect to the pen, the paper, etc.; of what 
material it was made, whether Freud’s Unconscious knew 
this and whether it knew how fragile it was; what material 
the penholder was made of, how heavy it was, and whether 
Freud’s Unconscious had any means of knowing that the 
penholder was sufficiently heavy to damage the delicate 
figure; from what height the penholder fell, on what part of 
the little glazed figure it fell, and just what the ensuing 
damage was. It woud be of importance, too, to know just 
how long Dr. Freud had owned that little figure, how long 
it had been standing in the position it occupied at the time 
of the mishap,—in other words, how much time he had had 
to learn to accommodate himself to his recently acquired 
objet de vertu. We also ought to know how often he hap- 
pens to let his pen fall from his hand when writing, especially 
when writing an apologetic letter to a friend whom he had 
offended. 

It might even be of significance to know whether the pen 
fell from the writer’s hand before, during or just after he 
had written his letter of apology. 

An important matter about which we ought to have been 
informed is Dr. Freud’s mental attitude when; he wrote 
that letter. Was he angry at his friend? Was he vexed 
with himself for having offended a friend? Either of these 
emotions might have caused him to throw his pen down 
with more than his customary vigor or might have resulted 
in an inco-ordination of his finger muscles sufficient to cause 
him to drop the pen, especially if he had one of those attacks 
of migraine from which he still suffers (1. c., p. 24). This 
would give us an adequate and convincing psycho-physio- 
logical explanation for the mishap and there would be no 
need for an appeal to a mystical and undemonstrable “un- 
conscious” (repressed) motive. 

We are not unmindful of the fact that Freud denies that 
lapses can result from merely psycho-physiological causes. 
Discussing this subject, in another connection (1. c., p. 25), 
he ays: “Let us assume that I am so reckless as to take a 
walk at night in an uninhabited part of a large city and am 
set upon and robbed. At the nearest police station I report 
the matter as follows: ‘I was in this or that street and there 
solitariness and darkness robbed me. . . ! Althouggh the 
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words would be correct [?] I would, nevertheless, incur the 
danger of being considered—judging from my report—as not 
being quite right in the head. Correctly the matter could 
only be described by saying that, favored by the loneliness 
of the place and under cover of the darkness, unknown male- 
factors robbed me of my valuables.” 

But Professor Freud’s logic is bad because his analogy 
is false. There is no parallel between his being robbed and 
his committing a lapse. To make this clear and to show the 
reader that attending circumstances (psycho-physiological 
causes—headache, fatigue, etc.) can adequately account for 
a lapse in psychic functioning, let us present him with the 
following analogy: I am so foolish as to attempt to find ina 
dark room a certain book that had been packed away in a 
trunk together with a lot of other books. Here it would be 
perfectly reasonable and in accordance with universal ex- 
perience to say that owing to the darkness and the presence 
of many other books, I could not find the particular book I 
wanted, and I would be judged mentally deficient if I did 
not consider this explanation sufficient. So, too, knowledge 
of Freud’s psycho-physiological state, the essential circum- 
stances attending the lapse, would unquestionably explain 
how he happened to drop his pen so as to crack the glazed 
little Egyptian figure on his desk. 

Inasmuch as Dr. Freud’s desk is, as he tells us elsewhere, 
littered with bric-a-brac, it is of importance in this connec- 
tion to know why it was the little Egyptian figure, a recent 
acquisition, that was selected for sacrifice rather than one 
of his older and perhaps less or more valued ornaments. 
That this question is not an absurd one to the psycho-analyst, 
is evident from the fact that when Dr. Freud “accidentally” 
smashed a handsome little marble Venus, he said it was a 
“gallant tribute” to a female member of his family who was 
recovering from a severe illness (I. c., pp. 186-187). If we 
were disposed to guess at an explanation we might say that 
the offended friend was identified with the little figure be- 
cause he wished to keep his true nature as secret as the 
Sphinx (Egypt!), or that he wished to maintain an external 
veneer comparable with the glazing of the little ornament, 
or that in Professor Freud’s opinion the gentleman was as 
“small” as the figure was little. There is practically no limit 
to this kind of foolery. 

So, too, we might inquire, if that were not to inquire too 
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curiously, why the little art object suffered only a crack. 
How could the Unconscious know in advance that the dam- 
age would be only a crack and that it would be reparable? 
Was the figure cracked to signify to us that Dr. Freud 
thought his friend “cracked”? Was it merely cracked so 
that fate or God would be cheated of its or his sacrifice? Is 
the Unconscious as knavish as all that? Or is the whole 
business a demonstration of the fact that the Unconscious— 
at any rate, Professor Freud’s Unconscious—knows that it’s 
all only a kind of make-believe, and that worshippers of the 
Unknown have almost always retained possession of and 
continued to enjoy the “sacrifices” that had not been de- 
stroyed. This Unconscious evidently acts on the principle 
which permits orthodox Jews to eat the “Kaporah” and the 
Chinese to put scraps of paper instead of money into the 
coffins of the deceased. 

What scientific reason was there for interpreting the mis- 
hap as a petitionary sacrifice [“Bittopfer”]? Had Dr. Freud 
told us that it meant an “unconscious” reassurance of him- 
self that the friendship was not more seriously damaged than 
the little figure, we would have had to accept that explana- 
tion and would have been in no better position to question 
it. than the interpretation he actually gives us.* And _ that’s 
exactly what makes psycho-analysis a pseudo-science,—its 
findings are not verifiable and depend wholly on the arbitrary 


caprice of the self-made prophets. 
D. ths fee 


THE HEARTS OF HAMLET’S MYSTERY. 


The literary world, or, at least, that part of it which visits the 
theatre, will breathe a grateful sigh of relief: the Hamlet mys- 
tery has been solved, the very heart of it has been plucked out 
and exhibited to understanding—and even standing—thousands 
at the Sam Harris Theatre. The flood of commentary on “Ham- 
let,” which has threatened to deluge our libraries, will now cease. 
For now it can be told; now that “the greatest Hamlet of mod- 
ern times,” Mr. Barrymore, has achieved—by means of a special 
Tuesday matinee—the distinction of having played “Hamlet” on 
Broadway 101 times (to Edwin Booth’s 100 performances) and 
now that he is without the jurisdiction of our courts, it will not 


—_— 





* It is also possible to say that the mishap meant that the Unconscious 
realized, and in its way said, that to Professor Freud that friendship 
would never again be what it had been prior to the reported accident. 
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be an act of unfriendliness or indiscretion to divulge the secret 
of the phenomenal success of the late Hopkins-Jones-Barrymore 
“Hamlet,” to wit: Shakespeare’s “Hamlet” is, and was, a bed- 
room farce. That all the learned critics of England, Germany, 
Italy and America, had hitherto failed to recognize it as such 
is, of course, due to their ignorance of human nature. That is 
why a recent critic has characterized “Hamlet” as Shakespeare’s 
worst play. 


That the pvlice department of New York City did not recog- 
nize the true character of the piece, as it was staged and enacted 
recently, can have but one explanation: New York’s finest have 
not been given a course in psycho-analytic symbolism. Our 
dramatic critics have, however, been more fortunate in this re- 
gard. They, with but one or two exceptions, recognized the 
play for what it was and in stentorian tones summoned the public 
to witness this marvel. The public came and understood. 


Why, yes, of course; the closet scene is a love scene between 
Hamlet and his mother! Here is the long-lost key to the play! 
Hamlet is in love with his mother! Doesn’t he, child-like, plead 
with her: “Go not to my uncle’s bed?” (How tenderly, pa- 
thetically, and appealingly Mr. Barrymore spoke that line!) 
This is the Oedipus-complex with which the ‘ ‘new psychol- 
ogy” has made us all familiar. And thus with one subtle stroke, 
combined with the omission of certain lines which the poet should 
not have written, and the introduction of gestures betokening af- 
fection, which harmonized with the new interpretation, even 
if not with the text, the meaning of this hitherto puzzling poem 
was made clear as crystal and intelligible even to the simplest 
understanding. 


But there are many exquisite bits in this “Hamlet” production 
which, I fear, the critics and the public missed, or, to speak by 
the card, which they did not consciously get, but which they ap- 
prehended “unconsciously.” That posterity may not be deprived 
of the knowledge of the most important of these bits, I shall 
record them here. At the same time I shall discharge the function 
of a psycho-analyst and interpret the unconscious significance of 
some of the outstanding features of this production. Before we 
do this, however, we must state Freud’s theory of “Hamlet” as 
well as some of the fundamental principles involved in this kind 
of interpretation. 

The theory is this: In his childhood, Hamlet, like all little 
boys, must have “loved” his mother and, consequently, wished 
his father dead, perhaps even to kill him, so that he might take his 
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place by her side, i. e., in her bed. When subsequently he is 
called upon to wreak vengeance on his uncle Claudius who 
had killed Hamlet Sr. and married the Queen-widow, young 
Hamlet cannot bring himself to the task. How can anyone kill 
someone who had done no more than what he himself had wished 
to do—even though he knows nothing about ever having harbored 
such a wish? The horror which ought to drive him on to revenge 
is thus replaced by self-reproaches and by conscientious scruples 
which do not let him forget that he is not a whit better than the 
sinner he has been enjoined to punish. The only thing in this 
connection that puzzles us is the apparent inconsistency in Mr. 
Barrymore’s acting in the closet scene: he kneels at his mother’s 
feet, clings to her affectionately, and in many ways demonstrates 
his great love for her, whereas according to Freud (Die Traum- 
deutung, 3d ed., p. 192), Hamlet’s love is so repressed that its 
existence appears only in the inhibitions it engenders, not in any- 
thing that looks like love to the casual observer. But the incon- 
sistency may have been introduced purposely “to make it harder,” 
or to make sure that the multitude would catch the drift of the 
play—even though it does violence to the theory. 


According to the psycho-analytic theories, a work of fiction, 
be it a poem, a novel, or a drama, is in all respects a fantasy-pro- 
duct and, therefore, in every way comparable to a dream and con- 
structed by the principles that govern dream-construction. In 
other words, the mechanisms of fiction-building are the same as 
those of dream-building. The distortions and symbolisms which 
characterize dreams also characterize works of fiction. With 
these facts before us we may proceed to interpret the recent 
“Hamlet.” 

Let’s take the closet scene first. As we saw it, it was full of 
absurdities and contradictions, 1. e., of what would appear as 
such if the play did not have symbolic significance. Dreams are 
full of absurdities and contradictions. Thus, for example, Ham- 
let enters his mother’s closet (boudoir), roars at her as gently as 
a sucking dove and asks her to sit down; whereupon she becomes 
alarmed and shrieks “What, thou wilt not murder me!” The 
Prince, hearing Polonius’s outcry for help, exclaims: “a rat!” 
plunges his sword through a velvet curtain suspended from an 
arch and utters the enigmatical words: “Dead for a ducat, dead!” 
After reassuring the Queen and telling her that he will only wring 
her heart, a cone of light is shot down upon him from above and 
he has a convulsion which lasts two minutes, during which time 
he mumbles abusive things about his uncle being a cut-purse of 
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the empire, ‘a vice of kings, a thief, and so forth. When the 
fit is over, another cone of light is thrown on him from one of 
the wings, and we hear a beautiful lyric tenor voice, symbolizing 
Hamlet Sr., admonishing the hero not to waste time. All will ad- 
mit that this is highly irrational and absurd—and therefore sig- 
nificant of deeply buried emotions and motives which only psy- 
cho-analysis can explain. 


Not to keep the reader in suspense, let us inform him at once 
that the scene, as acted by Mr. Barrymore, with its lights, central 
arch, and settings, is the symbolic fulfillment of Hamlet’s wish 
to cohabit with his mother. How? Tropically, of course. An 
arch is, in psycho-analytic dream-interpretation, a vaginal sym- 
bol. The velvet curtain suspended in front of it has a meaning 
which must be obvious to all. A sword is the sterotypeed symbol 
for the phallus. So is a rat. Plunging the sword through the 
curtain is, of course, a coitus symbol. “To kill” in a dream does 
not mean “to deprive of life’ but “to generate life.” Now 
we know why Hamlet speaks to his mother wooingly and asks her 
to “sit down” (of course he means to “lie down’’—a chair in a 
dream means a bed), and why she says: “Thou wilt not mur- 
der me!” It is Hamlet’s moral sense that makes him utter the 
pious wish that she were not his mother. 


But all this is not enough. The producers of this play were 
taking no chances; the public should see Hamlet fulfill his wicked 
desire; this Oedipus must act out his fate. How? By having 
a convulsion right there on the stage, at his mother’s side and 
with the shaft of light upon him. The shaft of light which is 
thrown down from above symbolizes an erect phallus, exactly 
as did “the enormous white cone” in the cauldron scene of Mr. 
Jones’s scenic production of “Macbeth” a year ago. (As to this 
cf. an essay by Mr. Patrick Kearney on “Symbolism and the New 
Hamlet” in Vanity Fair, January, 1923, p. 41.) 

In psycho-analysis a psychogenetic convulsion—and there is no 
question that Shakespeare did not mean his Hamlet to be afflicted 
with a tumor of the brain or any other serious organic cerebral 
lesion—is a symbolism of coitus. To bring this home to the 
Unconscious of the public which is to derive the benefits of ca- 
tharsis (by identifying itself with Hamlet and gratifying its 
submerged desire for the mother), and to make sure that no one 
will mistake it for a convulsion resulting from organic causes, 
Hamlet’s fit does a little violence to medical descriptions of a con- 
vulsion. Medical science knows nothing about a convulsion in 
which the patient can maintain an erect posture for two minutes 
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and during which he can go on speaking coherently and sensibly, 
and immediately after which he has full control of his mental 
faculties. But of course such facts need not be adhered to when 
one intends to symbolize a coitus. Dreams are vagarious and 
often absurd. 


Now we can understand the significance of the much discussed 
stage-setting of this production. Throughout the play the specta- 
tor saw nothing but stairs—stairs in front, stairs to the right, 
stairs to the left, and stairs above. The play is, as we have seen, 
a bed-room play, a symbolic coitus. To impress this on the spec- 
tator, not to let him lose sight of this fact even for a single mo- 
ment, the stage-setting must suggest a sexual symbol. What 
sexual symbol will serve this best? Knowingly or unknowingly, 
the producer hit upon or decided on these stairs. And wisely, 
and learnedly, was it done. For do we not learn from “Die 
Traumdeutung” (3d ed. pp. 210-221) that seeing stairs or mount- 
ing Stairs is, in a dream, a symbol for cohabitation? The mysteri- 
ous stairs are a mystery no longer. 

It might of course be contended that the stairs and arches are 
employed as stage settings in other plays and that, surely, not all 
plays are cohabitation fantasies. But to argue thus is to show a 
woeful ignorance of psycho-analysis, one of whose fundamental 
axioms asserts that all dreams of adults are the disguised 
(symbolic) fulfillment of repressed wishes. Plays being iden- 
tical with dreams in their mechanisms and in their symbolism, 
it follows that all plays are the disguised wishes, etc. But in 
“Hamlet” the stairs are more appropriate than in any other play 
because it deals with the nuclear complex of all the neuroses,—and 
since all persons are more or less neurotic, most of them more, 
it really deals with the nuclear complex of all persons, That is 
why the theatre-going public enjoyed this play so much. The 
stairs, the tremendous arch, the convulsion, etc., spoke a lang- 
uage which they understand — unconsciously. 


The effect was enhanced and the meaning of the play was 
driven home more forcibly by certain subtle touches harmoniz- 
ing with other peculiarities of dreams. Dreams, we must repeat, 
are full of contradictions and inconsistencies. In addition to this, 
in their manifest content dreams put the emphasis on insignificant 
elements and slur over important ones. With these two keys 
in Our possession, we at once see the subtlety of certain incon- 
gruities in the late “Hamlet”. We understand, for example, why 


in the heat of passion, Hamlet deliberately removes his cloak and 
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hands it to Horatio to hold for him while he prances up to Laertes 
with the words: “What is he whose grief,” etc., why, when he is 
lost in solemn deliberation on the nobleness or ignobleness of 
suicide, he slowly and neatly folds hismantle and lays it nicely across 
the back of his chair; why the scholarly Prince calmly throws his 
book a distance away from him when he no longer needs it as a 
stage property; why this gentleman and courtier takes the Lord 
Chancellor by the lapel of his cloak and twists it about as if he 
would choke him, while he is discussing the clouds with him; why 
he and Laertes do not leap into Ophelia’s grave, though the lan- 
guage they use requires this to be done; why Laertes speaks the 
words “Hold off the earth awhile” to grave-diggers who are con- 
spicuous by their absence; and so forth. 

But, more than all, the dream theory explains why Mr. Barry- 
more so often put the emphasis on the wrong word. I shall cite 
only a few examples, partly for want of space and, partly, not to 
bore the reader. He said: 


To be—or not to be—that is the question; 

Whether “tis nobler in the mind; 

Fraility, thy name is woman; 

To what base uses we may return; 

Until my eyelids will no longer wag; 

Make Ossa like a WART! 

Now might I doit... pat! . . . now he is praying! 

Up, sword; and know thou a more horrid hent! 

When he is fit and season’d for his passage; 

Had left the flushing in her galled eyes; 

O most wicked speed to post 

With such dexterity to incestous sheets! 

With thoughts beyond the reaches of our souls; 

I do not set my life at a pin’s fee; 

Hic et ubique? Then we'll shift our ground; 

To be honest, as this world goes, is to be one man picked 
out of ten thousand ; 

Why, then ’tis none to you; 

Beggar that I am; 

Enterprises of great pitch and moment; 

In my mind’s eye, Horatio; 

I'll change that name with you; 

I shall not Jook upon his like again; 

I would I had been there! 

Though hell itself should gap; 


The desire to act out the Oedipus theory in this production 
undoubtely accounts for the fact that in Mr. Barrymore’s act- 
ing version of the play, consisting of less than two-thirds of the 
accepted text, thus being shorter than any other acting version 
I have yet heard, most of the smutty lines and Ophelia’s obscene 
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songs were retained, whereas many beautiful scenes, e. g., the talk- 

about the recorders, were omitted. This contributed finely to pro- 
ducing a sexual atmosphere. 

Witnessing this production of the tragedy of the melancholy 
Dane, I realized the significance also of Freud’s following re- 
mark (1. c., p. 193): “Just as every neurotic symptom, as also 
dreams, is capable of being overdetermined—nay, a full under- 
standing requires such an overdetermination—so it will be found 
that every poetic creation proceeds from more than one motive 
and one incentive in the poet’s mind and admits of more than one 
interpretation.” It dawned on me that the Oedipus theory does 
not exhaust the hidden meaning of the play, that there must be 
other complexes inhibiting the protagonist from sweeping to his . 
revenge. A careful examination of the play enables me now to 
announce the most important of these complexes. They are three: 


1. Hamlet cannot bring himself to kill the king because, know- 
ing his mother as he does, he harbors the unconscious suspicion, 
if not conviction, that his uncle is really his father. How can 
a philosopher, a special student at the University of Witten- 
berg, kill his true begotten father at the ghostly command of 
a merely reputed father? 


2. Hamlet defers killing Claudius (and going to prison for regi- 
cide) because he wanted to seduce Ophelia. Bearing this in 
mind, we can explain much that has hitherto been so 
puzzling. Both Polonits and Laertes have not the slightest 
doubt that Hamlet’s intentions were not honorable. Goethe, 
one of the greatest critics of modern times, sensed this and 
flatly accused Hamlet of having seduced the Lord Chamber- 
lain’s daughter. Had Goethe known that in the course of 
analysis one cannot be sure whether a latent dream-wish is 
prospective or retrospective, whether it is merely a wish or 
a reminiscence, he would have anticipated me in the dis- 
covery of the Ophelia-wrecking motive. With this key the 
student will have opened to him the meaning of Hamlet’s ad- 
juration to Ophelia to go to a nunnery (in dream language 
a nunnery is a brothel—dreams go by contraries), his visit to 
her with his stockings down-gyved and his doublet all unbraced, 
his asking her whether she is honest (i. e., chaste), his reference 
to a machine in his letter to her ( a machine is a dream sym- 
bol for the phallus), his hint to Polonius not to permit Ophelia 
to walk in the sun (i. e., not to expose herself to him—the sun’s 
rays are a phallic symbol) lest she should conceive, his ribaldry 
in her presence and his asking her permission to lie in her lap, 
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etc. And finally it must be noted, in this connection, that 
Ophelia is drowned—a palpable cohabitation symbol !—and 
that Hamlet kills his uncle-father after the symbolic fulfill- 
ment of his unholy desire. 

3. Hamlet cannot kill the king because he has an overwhelming 
unconscious homosexual love for him. The proofs for this 
proposition are near at hand. In the first place, there are 
the inhibitions which the complex engenders. Then the fact 
that the text contains not the slightest hint of such a thing. 
In the third place, the King stands for his father (this sort 
of duplication is common in dreams) and we know he loves 
his father passionately. In the fourth place, his hatred for 
his uncle is so unreasonable, even at the beginning of the 
play, that it mut be the reaction to a repressed love. And 
how, seeing that a sword is a phallic symbol, can an esthetic 
and highly moral Prince plunge his sword into a man? It 
is impossible, and therein lies Hamlet’s tragedy. Now we 
understand why one Shakespeare commentator (Mr. E. P. 
Vining, The Mystery of Hamlet, 1881) thought Hamlet a 
woman who had been educated, dressed and brought up like 
a man. 

But for the want of space and time I would go on and show that 
the above comments do not exhaust the “Hamlet” problem. I 
would show that he is also a sufferer from sado-masochism (he 
tortures his mother, Ophelia, his uncle; he suffers throughout 
the play and lets himself be slain at the end; he kills Polonius, 
Laertes and the King, and is responsible for the deaths of Rosen- 
crantz, Guildenstern, Ophelia and his mother) ; from anal-erotic- 
ism (he indulges in obscene language and often talks of money), 
from a castration complex (Does he not speak of a divinity that 
shapes our ends?) from a flatus complex (Note the scene with 
the recorders and the frequent use of trumpets in the play), from 
a paranoid complex (“Cursed spite that ever J was born to set it 
right!” J must be their socurge and minister!” This is J, Ham- 
let the Dane!”) and so forth. It will be difficult to find a complex 
that cannot be nailed on him and made a key to the play. Such 
was the greatness of Shakespeare’s polymorph-perverse genius. 

eve a 
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THE FOOT AS-i BOL, 

In the following I shall-use the word “foot” as meaning the 
foot proper, i. e., the base of the lower extremity, and also the 
lower extremity as a whole, i. e., the foot, leg and thigh. The 
latter is sometimes spoken of as “the great foot.” 

From its position, its shape (long, round, vertical), its func- 
tion as an organ of progression and, not infrequently, as a pre- 
hensile organ, its utility as a means of supporting the body and 
maintaining a posture or position, and from its value as a weapon 
of offense and defense (running, kicking), the foot is one of the 
most precious organs of the human body. That such an organ 
would acquire a great many symbolic significations was to be 
expected. 

The value of a strong, healthy foot has always been recog- 
nized; the ability to run away from danger or to stand up against 
a foe was often a matter of life and death. The success of a 
journey or an undertaking which involved travelling often de- 
pended on one’s foot power or on the foot power of the animal 
one rode. That is why we still have sayings in which the foot is 
valued more highly than the hand and sometimes as highly as 
the eye. This, too, explains why the foot so often figured in 
religious ceremonials, notably among the ancient Egyptians, and 
why it was sometimes dedicated to the gods and goddesses of an- 
tiquity. The fact that the foot very early became associated 
with the sexual function, with fruitfulness (evidences as to which 
the reader will find in abundance in Dr. Aigremont’s valuable lit- 
tle book on “Foot and Shoe Symbolism and Eroticism”) must 
have contributed no little to this. 

In various parts of the world, ancient and modern, the foot 
has been used as a symbol for speed, vitality, power, health, suc- 
cess (in journeys and other undertakings), and as such we 
find the foot inscribed on coins, amulets, tablets, outstanding 
rocks, etc. Christianity took over this symbolism from its heathen 
predecessors and uses the foot as a symbol for the passage into the 
new life, the happy termination of life in this vale of tears. 
“Winged feet” symbolize Mercury and all that he stands for. 

Many of our stereotyped locutions, idioms, e. g., to show one’s 
heels; are intelligible if we recognize in them allusions to the 
structure, function, etc., of the feet. A foot may, therefore, sym- 
bolize either flight or standing one’s ground, running away or 
giving combat, cowardice or courage, fear or confidence, weak- 
ness or strength, etc. 

The foot is also symbolic of anything used as a basis or foun- 
dation, for something on which one stands or relies. Thus, for 
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example, “to be on a good footing” means “to be well established.” 

From the fact that a strong man controls what he puts his 
foot on, the foot is a very common symbol for power, rule, right, 
domination. In personal combats it was customary for the con- 
queror to plant his foot on the neck of the conquered foe. Many 
idiomatic expressions are founded on this practice. A man took 
possession of purchased property by setting his foot on it, 
When a man married a woman he was said to set his foot on her 
neck, e. g., in “Twelfth Night.” From the fact that a person 
is rendered fairly helpless if his foot is impeded in its motions, 
it was the custom in the Middle Ages for the lord to symbolize 
possession by stepping on the right foot of his vassal. In the 
same way a bridegroom went through the ceremony of stepping 
on the foot of his bride. 

The foot thus being a symbol for power, to kiss the foot or toe 
became a symbol for humility. A great sense of gratitude and 
great love often express themselves by a foot-kiss. The ancient 
Greeks and Romans used to kiss the feet of their gods, and, no 
doubt, their goddesses, too. 

Owing to the fact that in olden times, as is still the custom in 
many places, the grain was stamped out of the husks and the 
juice out of the grapes by barefoot men and women, feet have 
been employed as symbols for harvest-blessings. 

Footprints are often used as symbols for the persons who have 
made them. Hence we speak of following in another’s footsteps. 
This does not mean merely to follow another’s example; at one 
time it was believed, and the belief is not wholly dead yet, that 
a person’s power, life and essence, were concentrated in his 
footprints, and that to step into another’s footprints was a means 
of drawing into oneself that person’s powers, whether for good 
or for evil. Because of this, in some parts of the world, foot- 
prints are cut out of the ground and used in magical rites and 
for purposes of witchcraft. 

The value of the foot in personal combats, the ability to main- 
tain one’s ground in such combats, is responsible for a great many 
stereotyped locutions in almost all languages. Thus, for example, 
we speak of “setting one’s foot down” when we mean to ex- 
press determination. To hold some one by the feet is to make 
him helpless or to cling to him. For want of space we must con- 
tent ourselves with referring the reader to the New English 
Dictionary for a vast number of such locutions in the English 
language. Flugel’s German dictionary gives columns of such 
idiomatic expressions in the German language. 

Many sayings involving the foot can probably no longer be 
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explained. As, for example, the saying that we will dance at 
the wedding of a person on whose heel we happen to step inad- 
vertently. This is probably also true of certain customs whose 
origin is lost in antiquity, e. g., that a girl dances barefoot at the 
wedding of her younger sister. 

Notwithstanding the fact that the value of the foot has al- 
ways been so highly appreciated, this member is sometimes used 
as a term of contempt, e. g., when Prospero (in “The Tempest”) 
angrily says to his daughter: “My foot my tutor!” 

That the word “foot” is sometimes used as a euphemism for 
another part of the body is not unknown to those who have heard 
persons quarrelling. 

In many parts of the world the foot, especially the left foot 
of a woman, has been and still is used as a symbol for fecundity. 
This symbolism is very ancient. By virtue of the fact that the 
foot established a connection between the fecund and Iife-giving 
earth and the gods or heroes (goddesses, heroines, and saints) 
these deities and persons were credited with possessing a fe- 
cundating and healing power which enabled them to render fecund 
and to heal or strengthen those who won their favor. Woman 
was supposed to have derived her procreative power from con- 
tact with the earth, the mother of all things, and thus her foot 
came to be the symbol for the fecundating principle. In all 
probability the feet of male deities, kings, heroes, saints, princes, 
were credited with the fecundating principle subsequently, so 
that the dominant male lords and lordlings might not feel in- 
ferior to the females. After a while not only the foot possessed 
the fructifying power but even the footprints, the sandals and 
the shoes of kings, queens, saints, etc. This explains the large 
number of stories about fruits, grain and flowers growing on the 
spots where gods and heroes (Buddha, Jehovah, Mars, Heracles) 
had rested their feet. Kings and princes were credited with the 
power of curing the sick and removing sterility by touching the 
afflicted one with the right foot, and , subsequently, with the 
hand. The Holy Anna’s footprint is still the means of making 
women healthy, happy and fruitful. 

The mythologies and folklore of all nations and races are rich 
in material whose significance hinges on an intimate and affec- 
tive bond which links the feet and sexual ideas together. In 
some places at some times the natives have been more ashamed 
to expose their feet than their genitals. In many parts of the 
world it is considered disgraceful for a woman to expose her 
feet, even though shod, to the public view. The Catholic religion 
regards the exposure of the leg as the extreme of impropriety. 
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The reason for all this is, of course, the well-known effect of the 
female foot and leg, especially if they are small, hairless and 
well-shaped, in arousing sexual passion in men, i. e., in acting 
as an aphrodisiac. This practically amounts to saying that the 
parts of the female foot are sexual fetiches to most men. Why 
this is more true of the foot than of any other part of the female 
body except the breasts is not a simple matter. Aigremont, in the 
pamphlet to which we have referred and of which this essay is prac- 
tically an abstract, adduces ten factors in explanation of the erotic 
value of the female foot. 

1. The foot connects the individual with the earth; the earth 
is earthy, gross, reproductive, hence—phallic. That is why deities 
and spirits of fruitfulness, wantonness, lechery and sensuality, 
are portrayed as having the feet of animals (horses, donkeys, 
steers, geese, goats, etc.) e. g., Bacchus, Hecate, Freya, the De- 
vil, the Queen of Sheba, Lilith, etc. 

2. Crippled feet have long been associated with excessive 
sensuality, e. g., in the Chinese women. In recent times Byron’s 
sensuality has been referred to his lameness. 

3. The nearness of the feet (thighs, loins) to the parturient 
canal necessarily established an intimate association between 
foot and vulva and the sexual function. The lower extremity 
increases in aphrodisiac power as one gets further away from 
the toes and approaches the vulva. 

4. In the discharging of their natural functions (urination, 
defecation), primitive people and people living in country dis- 
tricts where the soil is soft must have left tell-tale impressions 
of their feet in the ground, and thus too feet naturally became 
associated with these functions. Feet also became associated 
with the act of birth because most primitive and semi-civilized 
women gave birth in squatting positions. Coitus in a posterior in 
a semi-erect posture must also have left suggestive footprints 
behind in the soft soil. 

5. Women’s gait, owing to the width of their pelvis, is de- 
cidedly more wobbling than that of men. This gait, especially 
when combined with a certain kind of mincing step, is sexually 
exciting to many men. Many women, knowing this, cultivate 
gait which emphasize their femininity, e. g., the kangaroo walk 
of a few years ago, the finale hop of to-day, etc. 

6. Certain up and down movements of the feet, e. g., in cer- 
tain dances and certain kinds of work, are suggestive of coitus. 
Peasant women often excite the men sexually by indulging in 
such dances, and in magical rites to summon their lovers they 
perform similar steps. 
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7. The feet of women have long been associated with preg- 
nancy—probably because of the pains in the thighs and legs, 
the varicose veins and the broadening of the feet during preg- 
nancy. Besides, the feet, i. e., the lower extremities, are con- 
spicuously employed during parturition. 

8. It has long been known that tickling the soles of the feet 
causes sexual excitement. One of the artes amandi is to tickle 
the sole of the foot. There were times when the Czarinas of 
Russia and Russian ladies employed official sole-ticklers. While 
these ladies were having their soles tickled, they listened to por- 
nographic stories and lewd songs. 

9. The odor of the feet, especially when shoes are worn, 
suggests the odor of semen and vaginal smegma. Some are at- 
tracted by this, whereas others are repelled by it. 

10. The fact that women dress their feet in such a way as 
to attract attention to them, e. g., by flesh-colored stockings, 
short skirts, white or red shoes, fancy silk stockings, etc., em- 
phasizes their sexual significance. The female leg and foot sug- 
gest femininity and therefore arouse men’s sexual desires. Naked 
feet of women had an aphrodisiac effect even in ancient times 
(Egypt, China). 

The foot is also a symbol for the phallus (the “third foot’) 
probably because of its position (at the bottom of the trunk) 
and its general shape. (In the name “Oedipus,” which etymolo- 
gically means “swollen-footed,” there is undoubtedly an allusion 
to the tragedy in the hero’s sexual life.) 

Curiously enough a big foot in a man is popularly supposed 
to indicate a large phallus and a small foot in a woman a small 
vagina. That is probably why women with stout legs so often 
are repulsive to most men. 

The above comments by no means exhaust the subject of the 
symbolic significance of the foot but they are enough to show 
the absurdity of the Freudian technique which sees in a foot in 
a dream or in a neurotic symptom nothing but the membrum 
virile. 

Ae 
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In dealing with marriages of first cousins, J. Mutchinson (‘The 
Polyclinic,” London. June, 1900) places emphasis on the fact that 
the idiot asylums or the deaf and dumb institutions are NOT dis- 
proportionately peopled by the offspring of consanguineous mar- 
riages. Many isolated communities in which more or less close 
intermarriage of relatives has been practiced for centuries, yet 
present examples of all that could be wished in physical vigor. 

These statements, of course, concern general results, and they are 
subject to certain apparent exceptions. They are intended to 
imply only that there is nothing connected with the marriage of 
relatives which necesssarily leads towards deterioration. The 
forces which are at work are simply those of inheritance and may 
as certainly conduce to the transmission of sound health and good 
qualities as to the reverse. 

It is often supposed that the experience of stock-breeders is 
adverse to consanguineous marriage, but in reality it has but illus- 
trated the facts just stated. Much of the in-and-in breeding has 
been carried on with the intention of perpetuating and increas- 
ing qualities which were more or less inconsistent with vigorous 
health. Thus for several generations it may prove very successful, 
but if too long continued it is found to imperil fecundity or even 
induce defective development. No stock-breeder fears to bring 
together first-cousins. Many of the marriages which he designedly 
promotes are incestuous in the highest degree. Yet it is often from 
such that he obtains the highest class animals, and without the 
slightest fear of deterioration, if the in-breeding be not too long 
continued. It is concerning single instances only that the question 
arises in social life. We are not asked what would result if first- 
cousins should be induced to marry in successive generations, but 
only in reference to one. 

Usually it is a parent who seeks an opinion and who asks “am I 
justified in permitting my child to become engaged to a first- 
cousin?” It is seldom that advice is asked concerning any more 
remote relationships, for popular opinion assumes that the marriages 
of second-cousins are physiologically safe, altho forbidden under cer- 
ecclesiastical canons. To a parent making the above inquiry, the 
reply should be this: ‘There is nothing likely to be prejudicial 
to offspring in a consanguineous marriage per se, but if there be in 
your family any definite tendency to such diseases as tuberculosis, 
cancer or insanity, there is a risk that it may be intensified. But if 
your family has a good life-history then there may be greater se- 
curity in such a marriage than in one with a stranger whose ante- 
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cedents may probably be less well known.” Even when facts as 
to disease may be known, the author suggests, we must endeavor to 
keep within the bounds of what is reasonable, and not to attempt 
counsels of perfection. Few are those families in which none of 
the maladies just mentioned are to be found, and in many instances 
an asserted immunity is simply a denial, in ignorance or otherwise, 
of the truth. As in all other human affairs, a certain amount of 
uncertainity and risk must always attend marriage. We may seek 
to minimize the risk, but we cannot possibly wholly avoid it, and 
too much caution may easily overreach itself. 

“Family Diseases.” In asserting roundly that in the marriage 
of first-cousins there is risk only of the transmission of disease 
and none as to its creation, a little reservation should be made as 
regards certain rare maladies known as “family diseases.” Under 
this head retinitis pigmentosa stands foremost. The facts collected 
by Liebreich and others have made it seem probable that this 
malady has been observed with undue frequency in the offspring 
of such marriages. Respecting other maladies which occur as 
“family diseases’—that is, to several members of the same family, 
but without hereditary history— no such suspicion has accrued. 
Ichthyosis stands as the best type of these, but with it 
are many others—Friedreich’s paralysis, xeroderma pigmentosum, 
etc. Respecting all these we must assume that something in the 
assorting of the parents is responsible for their origin, and they are 
precisely the affections which, if first-cousins’ marriages did give 
tendency to disease, we should expect to result. No facts what- 
ever to favor the belief that they so originate have been reported. 
Even as regards retinitis pigmentosa and other affections, when 
found in the offspring of consanguineous marriages, it is uslally 
clear that they are to be explained on the principles of heredity 
rather than on the supposition that they are directly due to consang- 
uinity. The traditional creed so commonly entertained by the 
public that it is necessary to avoid in-and-inbreeding, is based on 
a fallacy. Almost all valuable stocks have originated by careful 
in-breeding, and their much-valued purity has been maintained by 
the same means, due care being, of course, taken to eliminate any 
special weakness which may be disclosed. 

In 1875, George H. Darwin (Journ. Statistical Society, Sept. 
1875) made an elaborate inquiry into the subject of marriages be- 
tween first- cousins. His study is based upon the number of “same- 
name” marriages. By a series of careful mathematical processes 
he found that in England the proportion of such marriages aver- 
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aged from 14 per cent. in London to 2% per cent. in the rural 
districts for all classes of society, rising somewhat higher in the 
higher social grades. From these calculations and the further 
inference that the fertility of first-cousin marriages is not ap- 
preciably inferior to that of non-sanguineous marriages, Darwin 
goes on to argue that if the special population of idiot and lunatic 
acylums does not furnish a larger proportion of children of first- 
cousins than does the ordinary population (estimated by the number 
of consanguineous marriages), then no evils can be justly attributed 
to first-cousin marriages, so far as mental unsoundness is con- 
cerned. From information obtained from various British idiot 
and lunatic asylums, he ascertained that about 3.4 per cent. of the 
inmates (514 per cent. in Scotland) were supposed to be the child- 
ren of first cousins. 

These conclusions were based upon inquiries in the case of 
4,308 patients whose history on this point was known. Special 
value is attributed to the returns from Earlswood Asylum, fur- 
nished by the superintendent, Dr. Grabham, which set forth that 
out of 1,388 inmates, 53 were known to be children of first-cousins. 

Dr. Yangdon Down (“Marriages of Consanguinity in Rela- 
tion to Degeneration of Race.” Clin. Lect. and Rep. by the Med. 
and Surg. Staff of the Lond. Hosp., 1866) gives as his experience 
that out of 852 cases of known parentage, 60 were children of first- 
cousins. He shows from a detailed examination of 20 unselected 
cases that in 16 either insanity or phthisis existed in the family, and 
that in three others the presence of some parental debility was 
noted, so that it would appear that in only one parental consang- 
uinity the sole discoverable factor. He notes that the average 
number of children to a selected series of cases, was 6.9, or 53 per 
cent. of this group enjoyed normal mental and bodily health. 

The Journal of Psycho-Asthenics. (December 1911) 
maintains that the generally accepted belief that consanguineous 
marriages are attended with disastrous results—mental and phy- 
sical—to offspring, is founded upon an entire misconception of 
causes and effect, and this misconception is surely not aided by the 
observation of the union of bodies, organic or inorganic. Here, 
experience dictates alike to the simple and to the scientific; alike 
in the arts and crafts, as in the experiments of the laboratory, 
that the union of strength with strength gives added power, as 
does a commingling of strength with finer, more delicate materials, 
the proportionate modification sought—a fact with which all stock- 
breeders are acquainted. The natural inference would be that if 
the life of a race or a family be simple and strong, free from 
nervous excesses and consequent excitations, the intermingling of 
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its numbers would conduce to progress rather than to deteriorate. 
Examples are not wanting in proof of this. Among the Hebrews, 
for example, intermarriage was for years the rule, but degeneracy 
among them is the exception rather than the rule. In this con- 
nection it may be noted that the French scholar Boudin, one of 
the most pertinacious of the Parasygeneiasts, writing in 1863, 
must admit that the Jewish population has doubled in fifty years, 
and that the infant mortality is less among the Jews by more than 
one-third in some countries, and by one-half in others, than in 
the Christian populations. 

Dr. Oesterlen (“Handb. d. Medicinischen Statistik.” 1865) 
writes that in Prussia, one-fifth of all children born in wedlock, 
and including the still-born, die before they reach their fifth year, 
while only two-thirteenths of the Jewish infants die before reach- 
ing that age, including, besides the still-born, also all the children 
born out of wedlock. Osterlen thinks that this may be partially 
due to the danger from too early exposure to baptism (!), but this 
can have but a very slight effect. We must look for the cause of 
infant mortality in the greater vitality of the adults. Thus, W. 
E. de Neufville (“Lebensdauer und Todesursachen zwei und 
zwanizig verschiedener Stande und Gewerbe.” 1855) shows that 
in Frankfurt, the average duration of life among the Christian 
population was 36 years and 9 months; and yet, in comparison to 
other towns, the Christian population was long lived. 

A study of the conditions in the Commune of Batz, a penin- 
sula of the Loire Inferieur, France, furnished another strong 
argument against the theories of the para-syngeneiasts. A 
Voisin (Mem. Soc. d’anthropologie de Paris. 1865. ii) shows us 
a community of 3,300 inhabitants leading clean, simple lives, 
among whom crime and intemperance are unknown. For many 
generations they have intermarried, yet no cases of degeneration, 
mental, moral, or physical have been noted, and the number of 
children was above the average. 

S. G. Howe (“On the Causes of Idiocy.” 1858) notes forty- 
four idiots, the result of seventeen consanguineous marriages, but 
the parents were intemperate and scrofulous, each constituting a 
cause for itself. 

N. Allen (Quarterly Jl. of Psychological Medicine. 1869) 
quotes a writer who says: “Whether cousins should intermarry, 
or be considered as within the forbidden degrees, it is indispu- 
table that many cousins have intermarried; and it is equally be- 
yond dispute that, in many instances, the offspring of such mar- 
riages are, to all appearances, as well calculated to make good 
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figures in life as any young persons. Every man must have among 
his acquaintances families like those spoken of, and can testify 
that the marriages of cousins do not always lead to the birth of 
idiots. . . . Circumstances sometimes promote marriages be- 
tween cousins, and they have been common in many ages, and it 
is probably common they will continue to be; and, tho we do not 
advocate them, we do not think it is quite fair to speak of such 
unions as if they were necessarily great evils, and productive of 
nothing but misery. Many such marriages have been very happy, 
and the children from them have not been inferior to children 
born of other marriages in every thing that is calculated to pro- 
mote the welfare of individuals or families. In commenting on 
these statements, Dr. Allen says that in this plea for cousin-mar- 
riages there is much truth and good sense; the admission that some 
mysterious agency for evil, or maleficent influence hangs over 
unions is altogether a mistake. Yet, he continues, inasmuch as 
there is in cousins, according to the best statistics gathered, so 
much of a family resemblance or likeness, and so much imperfec- 
tion of structure or morbidness of function or eccentricity of 
character, that the heriditary effects are decidedly prejudicial to 
offspring, we are warranted in laying it down as a general rule 
that cousins should not intermarry. 

This rule is the more imperative when it is considered that the 
evil effects accumulate with great power in every successive gener- 
ation, and that there is no absolute necessity for the formation of 
such marriages. At the same time, there may occasionally be 
found instances of such intermarrying where the parties have 
better organizations and are more healthy than the average run of 
people, with children equally as numerous and healthy. In such 
cases there can be no valid objection whatever to cousins inter- 
marrying. a 

This representation of the case is in accordance with the great 
body of statistics collected and sustained by the laws of human 
increase and heredity. 

In this connection may again be quoted Martin B. Barr (Jl. of 
Psycho-Asthenics. 1911) who was called in consultation to give 
an opinion regarding the marriage of two members of a cadet 
branch of a noble English family, who, first-cousins, resembled 
each other in every respect—coloring, hair, eyes, disposition, tem- 
perament and taste. Unhesitatingly, Barr advised against the mar- 
riage, the family history showing pronounced neurosis, which, 
undefended by the intermixture of purer blood, would most likely 
reappear in a later generation. 

Like should never mate with like, unless there be strongly 
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counterbalancing qualities. To drive home this point, Barr cites 
S. M. Bemiss (“Report on Influence of Marriages of Consangu- 
inity upon Offspring.” Trans. Am. M. A., 1858, xi. pp. 334-419) 
who, in an exhaustive study of 833 consanguinous marriages, finds 
3,943 children. Of these 1,034 were defective—308 idiots, 145 
deaf dumb, 300 scroufulous, 85 blind, 38 insane, 60 epileptic and 
98 deformed ; 883 died in early infancy. Barr says these statis- 
tics appear appalling at first view of what an intensified current 
may achieve in carrying forward defect, latent tho it may be for 
generations. but the statement does not prove a malign law in 
consanguinity, since it shows that the majority were the offspring 
of either intemperance, defect, disease, or gross immorality. A 
consideration of data and argument on both sides finds as a truism 
that a baneful heredity is the source of ill, while consanguinity 
is but heredity intensified. 

Furthermore, environment, as affecting marriage sei its re- 
sulting offspring, should be considered in its possible influence 
upon mothers during the period of gestation. Again, poverty, 
loneliness, over-fatigue, worry and lack of incitement, on the one 
hand, and excess, unrest and over-stimulation, on the other, would 
induce a condition of malnutrition, apathy or nerve-tension con- 
ducive, among those with no inherent stamina or resistance, to 
to either defect or insanity. 

Certain races, regarding environment of great importance, sur- 
round their women anticipating motherhood, with all that is most 
beautiful, believing that such natural impressions cannot fail to 
influence the child. The author asks: “Cannot we then use he- 
redity, consanguinity and environment as aids to a noble end and 
come at last to regard marriage as a means of securing and main- 
taining true race ideals?” 


THE STEINACH OPERATION 


My Dear Doctor Robinson: 


After having received two numbers of the new “Journal of 
Sexology and Psychanalysis,” I wish to congratulate you and 
Dr. Tannenbaum on the excellent work you have done so far. 
I have no doubt that the journal will prove to be-at least-a 
literary success. Most of the articles that I have read I con- 
sider very valuable contributions. However, I would like to 
say a few words regarding the article in the January number, 
“How I was Steinached” by Professor M. Zeissl. The title 
of this article imparts the information that the author had 
undergone the Steinach operation and, as he concludes in the 
article, unsuccessfully. In the article itself however, the 
writer admits that he did not have the Steinach operation 
but another operation which he wrongly considers the same 
as the so-called “Steinach Operation.” As a matter of fact, 
all those who are familiar with the subject will readily see 
the difference between the operation performed on Prof. Zeissl 
and the one advised by Steinach. And Professor Zeiss! him- 
self admits this difference. 

I believe that out of a sense of fairness alone, your readers 
should have their attention drawn to this fact. To be exact: 
the most essential point in the Steinach operation is the liga- 
tion of the vas deferens with a non-absorbable material. 
Only with adherence to this principle could a “Steinach ef- 
fect” and clinical improvement be expected. The mere cutting 
of the vas is not enough to produce the necessary stasis and 
back-pressure. Professor Zeiss] admittingly had an opera- 
tion done “not identical with the one advised by Steinach” 
and should therefore not have expected any “Steinach effect”. 
He is absolutely wrong in saying the effect “would have been 
the same,” although by mere chance (through scar-formation) 
such could have been the case. All this aside from the fact 
that the double epididymitis that had occurred in his case 
might alone prevent a successful “Steinach.” Anyhow, the 
conclusions drawn by Professor Zeiss! from his own case are 
very unjust. They should not remain unanswered. The 
wrong information he imparts should be corrected. 

With best wishes for a complete success of your new under- 
taking, I beg to remain, 

Very sincerely yours, 
New York. Harry Benjamin, M. D. 
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ORIGINAL AND TRANSLATED ARTICLES 


THE SEXUAL LIFE OF THE CHILD 
By Dr. J. Sadger, Vienna. 
(Translated by Dr. J. S. Van Teslaar.) 


“What?” many a doubter will ask, “a sexual life of the 
child? Shall that paragon of purity be said to harbor feelings 
of a sexual character ?” 

“We do know there are among children certain corrupt ones 
who begin masturbating during their public school years, but, 
as a whole, children know nothing about sexual matters. One 
need only consider that the child’s whole sexual apparatus is 
undeveloped; besides, the ultra-modern message of science, the 
doctrine of the endocrinic secretions, assumes that sexuality 
begins only with the onset of puberty. Where would those 
pure creatures get any such naughty feelings?” 

It is hardly noticed that this reasoning implies the same fal- 
lacy often made in the case of young girls whose “ignorance” 
about sexual matters is mistaken for “purity.” Indeed, the 
current general incredulity is due chiefly to a two-fold error. 
In the first place, the sexual instinct is identified with reproduc- 
tive gratification or capacity, and, since the latter begins only 
with the onset of puberty, the child is thought to possess no 
sexual instinct. Of course, against this view stands the fact 
that though reproduction is bound up with sexual activity, as 
a matter of fact it represents but a relatively special determin- 
ant in the operation of the plurivalent sexual instinct. It may 
happen that a ruler desires an heir, or that even a common mor- 
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tal desires offspring so as to maintain his line, but ordinarily 
sexual activity is not determined by the desire for offspring. 
In the most ordinary cases sexual intercourse is indulged in 
without regard to such considerations; on the contrary, that 
seems, not infrequently, an unwelcome “blessing,” to be avoided 
so far as possible. Expressing the matter boldly, intercourse, 
even during marriage, is indulged in chiefly on account of the 
pleasure in the act and not for any ideal ethical motives. Only 
moral hypocrisy maintains that the desire for reproduction alone 
is the decent motive for frequent cohabitation. Turning again 
to the child, one would have to prove that the child is wholly 
free from libidinous cravings in order to be justified in assum- 
ing that childhood is asexual. That this is not the case, I shall 
prove later on at length. 

Next to confusing the reproductive instinct with sexual de- 
sire, another error is quite common; the assumption that sexual 
and genital are synonymous. The simple fact is that during 
man’s most active period his sexual activity is chiefly linked 
with the function of the genitalia. On the other hand, a large 
amount of extra-genital sexual pleasure is easily traceable, even 
in the child. Briefly: what has been heretofore mistaken for 
the child’s purity is merely ignorance about sexual matters; but 
sexual activity is neither identical with the ability to reproduce 
or bear children, nor is it necessarily linked to the functioning 
of the sexual organs proper. 

But what leads us to the conviction that the pleasure of certain 
activities is truly sexual? In the first place the orgasm—the 
pleasure summation—known to any one who has once mastur- 
bated or who has once enjoyed sexual intercourse. In the sec- 
ond place, the discharge of sexuo-glandular products ; and, finally, 
the process of reproduction consequent upon the pleasurable 
indulgence. Among these unquestionable criteria, however, the 
third one is not necessarily vital. Aside from the fact that in- 
tercourse is frequently indulged in distinctly with the intent of 
avoiding pregnancy, there are the so-called sexual perverts, 
whose doings are undoubtedly sexual, but who dafsregard, of 
course, the need for reproduction. Furthermore, the discharge 
of sexuo-glandular products is also not indispensable. We know, 
for instance, that during the normal sexual intercourse between 
man and woman, the former sometimes withholds the semen 
so as to avoid impregnating the woman; and in the case of 
the woman, too, the discharge of secreta may not take place 
in the end, either because she is frigid or perhaps because she 
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is not disposed to participate. Nevertheless, the pleasure sum- 
mation, or, let us say, at least, the beginning thereof, the path, 
the disposition thereto, cannot be denied as a factor, if we as- 
sume the act to be at all of a sexual character. If we test the 
same doings among children, it is, of course, obvious that there 
can be no question here either of reproduction or of the dis- 
charge of sexual secreta, since the child is anatomically unde- 
veloped as yet. At the same time orgasm need not necessarily 
be absent, or at least the disposition thereto, as I shall prove 
later on through numerous actual instances. That is one de- 
cisive fact justifying us in assuming a sexual life of the child. 

Before proceeding further with this theme, I may offer a 
generalization. Whoever is interested in studying particular 
disorders, finds, of course, that extreme cases offer the clearest 
examples. The clinical picture of abdominal typhus, for in- 
stance, is not to be observed in abortive cases, but in as severe 
and extreme a case as possible; again, the symptomatology of 
multiple sclerosis is not obtainable in a forma frustra, but can 
be formulated only on the basis of a number of classical ex- 
amples. Only after having sharpened our vision through the 
observation of large numbers of pronounced and advanced forms 
do we find it easy to diagnose even rudimentary clinical pic- 
tures, and are able, for instance, to proceed to the diagnosis of 
the insular form of sclerosis, in cases where a less experienced 
diagnostician might be unable to recognize that spinal disorder. 
Applying this observation to our theme, we may recognize the 
sexuality ofthe child not on the basis of doubtful, or rudi- 
mentary, manifestations thereof, but so far as possible in con- 
nection with the most pronounced symptoms, which, moreover, 
present the additional advantage that their sexual origin is too 
obvious to admit of controversy. 


As the most obvious manifestation I select 


GENITAL MASTURBATION, 


Many among us recall the so-called “bad boys” of our earlier 
school days who were inordinately addicted to the habit. That 
this childhood masturbation originates in the sexual instinct and 
that it yields pleasurable feelings of a sexual character, in spite 
of the absence of spermatic fluid and even though reproduction 
is out of the question, no one, of course, will be disposed to 
deny. But this habit is known to be widespread only among 
the larger boys—those who already sit on the school benches. 
For the sake of thoroughness I may mention in passing, that 
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according to the unanimous observations of educators, mastur- 
bation is not infrequently found also among girls of school age. 

The masturbation theme did not seem relevant in connection 
with children of the pre-school age, and not at all in connection 
with infants. A great sensation was roused in the medical 
world, therefore, when Prof. Hirschsprung, the Danish pedi- 
atrist, in 1886, 7. e., long before Freud’s first essay on this theme, 
published, under the title, Uber die Onanie bei kleinen Kindern 
(On Masturbation among young children) an article which was 
reproduced in the Berliner klinische Wochenschrift (Sept. 20, 
1886, No. 38). The great stir it created will be understood 
better if I reproduce verbatim the introductory paragraph of 
that essay: : 

“T was extremely astonished,’ writes Hirschsprung, “when 
I learned for the first time—through Vogel’s Textbook of Chil- 
dren’s Diseases—that masturbation may be indulged in even 
during infancy. Later on, in connection with consultations about 
young children who masturbated, I became convinced that my 
colleagues were as ignorant as I myself had been, and that they 
had been overlooking the uncommonly typical picture of the 
masturbating child. Characteristically enough, it was a couple 
of physicians who first consulted me about their own children, and 
in both instances it happened that the physician-parent was un- 
able (7. e. unwilling) to agree with my diagnosis of the case un- 
der consideration. As a matter of fact this is explainable. A 
priori we are inclined to assume that a certain degree of physical 
and mental development is absolutely essential for the awaken- 
ing of the sexual instinct, that the instinct may be roused pre- 
maturely under certain environmentally unhealthy influences 
but an aberration to the extent of finding its manifestation, and 
the gratification of the instinctive craving, during the first child- 
hood years, and that without any deleterious environmental in- 
fluences whatsoever—that is something we find ourselves un- 
prepared to grasp. Nevertheless there is not the least doubt 
possible that precisely such is the fact. My experience is wide 
enough to corroborate the experiences and conclusions of others 
and to justify me in upholding their relevance.” 


Upon reading this account, we are impressed first of all by 
the fact that Hirschsprung himself, so thorough-going a special- 
ist, was “astonished” to find infantile masturbation mentioned 
in a textbook of Children’s Diseases; furthermore, that he was 
not disinclined to believe it, and finally that a medical colleague 
was unwilling to be convinced when the habit was proven over- 
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whelmingly in the case of his own child. These facts repeat them- 
selves—mutatis mutandis—in our psychoanalytic experience 
to this day. 

In order to illustrate how intensely physicians themselves resist 
the idea of infantile masturbation even when they find it men- 
tioned in professional literature, I shall add to this point a couple 
of pertinent observations. Hirschsprung describes his first clinical 
case, a girl infant, 13 months, addicted to masturbation, and re- 
marks: “It is said that the child had already suffered from the 
spells (7. e. the manifestation of its onanistic indulgence) as 
early as between 8-9 months, but this must seem doubtful.” 

Vogel, who in his Textbook (1870) mentions the Krafft-Ebing 
case, adds the following comment: “This account is unique; 
it raises the question whether the child did not suffer from a 
mild skin eruption; or it might have had a little foreign body 
in its vagina, and in that case its pelvic motions may be assumed 
to have been due to a simple itching (the girl of 11 months 
during its spells thrust its hands successively into the vulva, 
rubbing the parts more and more vigorously, flexed its limbs, 
the facial expression became intense, and it uttered a loud gur- 
gle.” The thing seemed to him so incredible that he preferred 
to think of a possible external cause, though Krafit-Ebing him- 
self would have mentioned it, had any such factor been present. 
Fleischmann, who recorded two masturbating infants of suck- 
ling age (Ueber Onanie und Masturbation bei Sauglingen, Wie- 
ner Presse, 1875) two years before Hirschsprung, began his 
contribution as follows: “When the ancient Onan discovered 
the habit which later was to be designated by his name, he little 
thought that through continual inheritance, the human species, 
down to the sucklings, will eventually acquire the habit, and 
that, in conformity with the eternally valid truism that “imita- 
tion is the most sincere flattery”, the little ones too would join 
his sect. What? one may ask, self-abuse in infants? Certain- 
ly—as the following observations disclose. I have had under ob- 
servation two closely successive cases which on account of their 
rarity no less than on account of their curious character ought 
to rouse the interest of our professional colleagues (what a 
naive remark: ‘Les savants ne sont pas curieux!’ says Anatole 
France) and therefore I have decided to publish this account of 
them.” 


Finally, Huebner, who has also written about infantile mas- 
turbation in his Textbook of Children’s Diseases (1911), con- 
cludes his remark as follows: “In certain cases there can be 
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no question of seduction or bad example, though we cannot es- 
cape the assumption that there is such a factor as a predisposi- 
tion to the habit, as may be observed, of course, in the animal 
world as well as among degenerates—individuals psychically 
weak, idiots, cretins—and it must be counted among the surest 
signs of degeneration. (?!) I refer to the curious instances, 
which seem unbelievable, unless one has had already the oppor- 
tunity of observing them, where the habit is indulged in by 
sucklings during the first months of life.” In that connection 
he describes the case of a boy, six months old at the time, al- 
ready addicted to masturbation, who, according to his nurse’s 
account, displayed very marked erections already on the ninth 
day. “Then the boy starts rubbing and pressing his membrum 
between the legs until he turns red in the face and his whole 
body breaks out in a sweat.” 

These proofs show that even our pediatrists are but little 
aware of the prevalence of early infantile masturbation. One 
of the latest monographs on the subject, by Eugen Neter, con- 
tains a comprehensive survey of the literature, covering the peri- 
od since 1779, and, including also the American contributions, it 
contains no more than 15 references—and that in an age when 
columns of writing are devoted to the least of symptomatic mani- 
festations. 

What is the reason for this ignorance and for this reticence? 
Sucklings and infants must have masturbated always, for it is 
not to be assumed that the habit started at about the time when 
Hirschsprung wrote his essay on the theme. How was it pos- 
sible, then, for this habit to escape so completely the attention 
of all the more or less clever medical observers to be found in 
every age so that the fact remained to be revealed only towards 
the close of the Nineteenth Century as something new? It 
would seem that Struempel’s remark holds true: “Most physi- 
cians see only what they have been taught to see.” But every 
age has had its exceptional minds, capable of seeing beyond what 
was set down in textbooks! Why has nobody recognized in- 
fantile masturbation—why has none among them at least delib- 
erately set about to observe it? There must have been in the 
way some hindrance stronger than the customary mortmain of 
medical precedent. This leads us back to the dogma about the 
child's aboriginal purity, mentioned at the beginning, a dogma 
that has completely blinded our medical practitioners. For 
them, too, infantile sexual feelings must have been something 
to be avoided, an evil blot upon the purity of the child—specifi- 
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cally in connection with their own childhood. It was some- 
thing no one could afford to see and therefore it led to the habit 
of not seeing that which the unprejudiced eye could have per- 
ceived any day. For, as I shall have occasion to point out 
again: no one is so blind as he who does not want to see. 


The widespread prevalence of infantile masturbation became 
first revealed when Freud broke through the fixed prejudice 
of the thinking portion of the medical ranks with his Three Con- 
tributions to the Sexual Theory. The practice was shown up 
directly as an everyday occurrence not only by the Freudian 
school. Max Kassowitz, too, in his Praktische Kinderheilkun- 
de (Berlin, 1910, p. 624) also refers to “the frequent occur- 
rence of a premature sexual libido displayed by the children of 
both sexes, but particularly among boys,” and then adds: “We 
must admit unconditionally that the authors who, like Freud, 
Stekel, etc., hold that the significance of infantile sexuality has 
heretofore been overlooked, are right. It is certain that even 
healthy sucklings, not infrequently—much to the surprise of 
the mother—exhibit erections during sleep; and during the 
soporous stage of meningitis, the tendency of the child’s hands 
to touch the genitalia is observed almost with the regularity of 
a reflex action. Equally positive and well known to all ob- 
severs is the occurrence of attempts at masturbation during the 
earliest stages of childhood not only among boys but also-— 
though perhaps more rarely—among girls. These attempts as- 
sume the most varied forms. Besides manipulations with the 
hands, there may be indulgence in friction by crossing the limbs, 
occasionally also coitus-like motions while lying on the abdomen, 
as I have had occasion to observe in the case of a boy of five 
who apparently carried out the motions during sleep. All these 
various periods of sexual excitation have in common the feature 
that the children, unless interrupted in the act, induce in them- 
selves thereby an orgastic state, as is shown by the flushed face, 
the hurried breathing and the subsequent state of exhaustion.” 


I want to quote another pediatrist who also does not belong 
to the Freudian ranks. Eugen Neter, in his study entitled, Die 
Masturbation im vorschulpflichtigen Alter (Archiv f. Kinder- 
heilk., vol. 60/61, 1913) states: “My clinical data cover 26 
cases of masturbation during earliest childhood. In all these 
cases the habit is traceable back to the first year, or back to 
the third semester at least. The largest number of masturbat- 
ing children and infants were girls (18 of the 26). The chil- 
dren under observation were of the average normal type, having 
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been brought to me on account of acute diseases, occasionally 
for chronic disorders (rachitis, enuresis, etc.). The habit had 
been hardly noticed by the parents and almost never properly 
recognized as masturbation. In a number of instances the chil- 
dren were brought to me on account of peculiar “spells” or 
“cramps,” which anamnesis or direct observation easily revealed 
to be typical onanistic indulgences. Though the sexual charac- 
ter of these “spells” did not seem clear to the parents, they, and 
particularly the mothers, displayed an uncanny sort of uneasi- 
ness, as a fear of something unknown—plainly: they suspected 
the sexual character of the “spells,’ but repulsed any such idea, 
because the age of the child seemed to preclude the possibility 
of anything sexual being the matter with them. The clinical 
histories failed to reveal anything significant in an _ etiologic 
sense. No manipulation of the children’s genitalia by ignorant 
nurses, as a means of lulling the children to sleep, or through 
perverse inclination, could be traced. Phimosis, worms, inter- 
trigo, or other factors capable of mechanically inducing the ha- 
bit I have not found present in the cases more often than usual. 
The genitalia displayed no anomaly of etiologic import. Neither 
the anamnesis nor the objective examination and continued clini- 
cal observation revealed any relationship between the early on- 
set of the masturbation habit and nervous hereditary taint, or 
any neuropathic constitution, respectively. Among some of the 
children a marked awakening of the sexual life was shown by 
the display of sympathy and allied emotions along with the oc- 
currence of the process of physical detumescence.” I empha- 
size from this account that the children who displayed the mas- 
turbation habit did not belong to a pathological ancestry or en- 
vironment, but were healthy, in the ordinary sense, that their 
parents suspected the sexual character of the children’s “spells,” 
or “cramps,” but had always carefully repressed this knowledge, 
and, finally, that some of these masturbating children displayed 
a precocious unfoldment of their love life. 


‘ Let us now turn our attention to an investigator of the 
Freudian school. Joseph K. Friedjung (Die Onanie, Beitrige 
zu einer Diskussion der Wiener Psychoanalytischen Vereinig- 
ung, 1912) declares that during his two years’ experience at 
the children’s out-patient clinic he has observed 45 cases of 
infantile masturbation. The importance of this figure is height- 
ened by the fact that the estimate is probably too small. In 
fact, the author had not directly inquired about the occurrence 
of the habit among the children brought to the clinic but merely 
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noted cases where masturbation seemed “an occasional accom- 
paniment,” and in such instances the adults afterwards admitted 
the fact, though’not always without a show of resistance against 
acknowledging it. “In most of these instances I was impressed 
by the children’s inclination to handle the genitalia in the course 
of the necessary physical examination. I assume that nurses, 
and other physicians as well, must meet such experiences no 
less frequently. That the fact is so seldom pointed out may 
be due to the prevalence among the observers of a psychic blind 
spot or scotoma, a common phenomenon with which psychoan- 
alysts are well familiar. Among the 35 children under my ob- 
servation, 18 were boys, 17 girls. The sexes seem about equally 
involved; 29 belonged to the first four years of age; the inci- 
dental observations imply in most of these cases the absence 
of that sense of shame which regularly begins to assert itself 
beyond the age of three. The youngest of the children in my 
series of observations was just passing the third month. In most 
of these cases, the onset was not foreshadowed by any noteworthy 
psychic accompaniments and there was no erection. The oc- 
currence was a mere play, if any one may thus call it. Ina few 
cases the boys displayed erections, while the girls showed a 
“pleased countenance ;” some displayed orgasms to the point of 
having an outbreak of perspiration, and becoming listless, or 
even insensitive to pinching. Two girl babies indulged in similar 
manipulations around their umbilicus; one of them became 
angry when hindered.” 


Here we have a brief description of the symptoms of infantile 
sexual orgasm accompanying masturbation and it is similar to 
that given in connection with the earlier cases of Krafft-Ebing, 
Heubner, and Kassowitz, except that here we have only the 
rudimentary forms of the habit manifestation: the erection and 
the changed facial expression. This clinical picture I want to 
round out by a few additional characteristic traits. Thus 
Hirschsprung describes a “spell” of one of his masturbating 
children, a girl infant of 13 months: “The onset was fairly 
typical: the child made a number of jerky up and down motions 
of the pelvis, holding its limbs stretched in parallel extension. 
It kept working continually, then stopped still, face flushed, the 
pupils dilated, now and then the face was distorted with grim- 
aces, sighing and plaintive sobbing—the latter was taken as a 
sign of pain. During the spell the child looked at me with 
hungry, glazy eyes—I was standing by very close—though the 
instant before it did not tolerate m'y presence.” 
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Ludwig Fleischmann describes similarly the appearance of a 
male suckling in the act of masturbating: “The penis hardened 
and swelled to the size of a little finger. The face started flush- 
ing, the eyes became glazed, at the same time the facial expres- 
sion indicated the excitation of the nervous system. During 
the height of the orgasm the child blinked its eyes, thrust its 
hands into its mouth and tossed its head to right and left, for- 
wards and backwards; during the spell the child was deaf and 
unresponsive to its parents’ frantic appeals and pattings.” 


Neter’s account is perhaps the most thorough: ‘The be- 
haviour described as masturbation in children and infants leaves 
no doubt as to its onanistic character in the mind of the eye 
witness: strong incessant rhythmic frictions of the genitalia, 
increased excitation with exclusion of external stimuli, eyes 
gradually dilating, becoming fixed and shining, change in the 
character of the breathing, marked flushing of the face and, 
finally, after the act has attained a certain summation, marked 
and sudden fatigue and a return of ready response to external 
stimuli, whereas during the spell all such stimuli are resented 
with a show of impatience. The condition is something more 
than a so-called ‘state of euphoria ;’ we are here confronted with 
a definite summation, an undoubted orgasm, suggesting analogy 
with the typical experiences belonging to a later age. During 
such onanistic indulgence the very young children do not al- 
ways attain such an acme of gratification; nevertheless in all 
such cases the friction of the genitalia must be regarded as more 
than a mere accidental or asexual mannerism. The onanistic act 
occurs usually without the participation of the hands; but oc- 
casionally some of the children under my observation have also 
made use of the hand in rousing the genitalia during the onan- 
istic act. As a rule the friction of the genitalia is carried out 
by pressing together the thighs, or by rubbing against some for- 
eign body. I have seen the very youngest masturbators who 
have barely learned to sit up, indulge in a shaking or rhythmic 
forward bending, of their body while in a sitting posture, the 
thighs being pressed tightly together at the same time; these 
motions, continued through an astonishingly long period, lead 
sooner or later to an orgasm and end in sleep; most children dis- 
played a very pronounced tendency to indulge in the habit, so that 
nothing short of physical restraint could prevent it; once the 
act was begun, neither distraction of the attention nor punish- 
ments had any effect whatever.” 


Surveying, next, the symptoms observed in connection with 
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infantile masturbation and orgasm, we find, approximately: vari- 
ous rhythmic motions of the body (with or without the aid of 
the hand) intended to exert friction upon the genitalia, marked 
flushing of the face, rapid breathing, change in the appearance 
of the eyes, which open wide, become fixed and assume a 
peculiar glaze, increased excitability, anger at any interruption, 
suspension of sensitiveness to all external stimuli down to com- 
plete disregard of pinching or other painful sensory impressions, 
finally all sorts of grimaces and facial contortions and, at the 
height of the excitation, various outcries, an outbreak of pro- 
fuse perspiration, followed imtmediately by sleepiness. The 
whole picture obviously corresponds to the orgasms of puberty 
or of complete sexual maturity, excepting that the seminal ejacu- 
lation is lacking in boys. Noteworthy is Hirschsprung’s re- 
mark that a child which previously did not tolerate him at all, 
during the height of the orgasm gazed at him with hungry, 
glassy eyes, probably because it was fixed on the image of some 
other beloved person or else because during the height of the 
orgasm everything else was obscured by the love craving. 

One thing seems to me now undeniable: infantile masturba- 
tion is without any doubt a sexual act and a direct proof that 
the child, even as an infant, already has the capacity to enter- 
tain sexual feelings. It is thus clear: man’s sexual feelings 
do not begin with puberty, nor even during later childhood 
days—these feelings may be found already in the infant; in- 
deed, as we shall soon learn, this as a rule is actually the case 
with our infants. And if I dwell to such an extent upon these 
pleasurable symptoms of infantile euphoria I do so because they 
are undeniably of a sexual character and will serve us as ma- 
terial with which to compare and test other erotic phenomena 
of a less manifestly sexual character. 

Another feature revealed by Friedjung’s account deserves 
special emphasis: the infantile orgasm does not always yield 
the complete picture with all the attendant symptoms as de- 
scribed above. There are also a number of rudimentary mani- 
festations, one might call them formae frustres, down to the mere 
“pleased countenance” and a characteristic laughter, which 
loom up likewise as distinctly sexual, either because of a similar 
origin (masturbation of the genitalia), or because of some other 
attendant specific manifestation, or else because of their analogy 
with the complete form of the indulgence. Even in such in- 
stances as when children indulge stubbornly in some particular 
form of “naughtiness,” as we shall see later—including also cer- 
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tain disease symptoms—and when neither reward nor punish- 
ments, neither threats nor promises, are capable of weaning 
them, the suspicion is nearly always justified that the “naughti- 
ness” in question is of a sexual character, and it nearly always 
proves correct. Only when back of some peculiarity, as its 
true cause, there stands something sexual, does every such at- 
tempt at cure prove useless—excepting, of course, in cases in- 
volving proven organic changes. 


[To be continued.] 
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ANIMISM AND NARCISM 
(A. Psycho-analytic Study.) 
By Leo Kaplan, Zitirich, Switzerland. 


Mankind has at all times assumed in addition to the “pal- 
pable” reality surrounding it a second, a non-palpable, i. e., a 
supernatural, supersensory world. The question inevitably 
arises, what induced mankind to do this? what motives con- 
duced to bring this about? Some investigators believe they 
have found these motives in the general conditions of knowl- 
edge. Thus, for example, Max Muiiller is of the opinion that 
our perceptions are constantly encountering bounds beyond 
which they cannot pass. “It is just this consciousness of the 
limits of our ability to perceive that gives us the certainty of a 
world beyond this one; inasmuch as we feel this boundary we 
also feel what lies on the other side of this boundary.” (Jdem, 
p. 206.) It is true that limited knowledge presupposes the un- 
limited, the infinite. And thus we would have come to the 
concept of “a world on the other side of the border”; but the 
“supernatural” is not merely an endlessly vast emptiness—it is 
peopled with supernatural beings of all sorts. 

Positive science, too, is not content merely to register the pal- 
pable facts; it strives rather to conceive of phenomena as the 
expression of certain laws, inasmuch as it applies to them the 
law of causality. Science is constantly overstepping the realm 
of facts as registered immediately by the senses. Let us com- 
pare this with religious thinking. “Both (religion and sci- 
ence),’ says Max Miller, “occupy themselves with what lies 
behind or beyond the boundaries of our sensory knowledge. 
Science seeks for the causes of the facts, whatever they may be; 
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religion contents itself with assuming active agencies to account 
for occurrences, and these agencies take on various shapes ac- 
cording to the poetical genius of the various races.” There is, 
then, a mode of thinking which seeks for active beings behind 
every occurrence. We shall designate this mode of thought as 
animism’ and explore its genesis as well as its inner nature. 


To postulate active agencies behind the occurrences of the 
objective world is really to think of the world as having one’s 
own image.’ ‘Mankind is the measure of all things,’—an an- 
cient philosophical maxim which applies perfectly to animism. 
“Inasmuch as we know only one state of being, viz.: our own, 

how can we predicate of external objects anything as 
a state of being that would differ from our own?” (Miller, 
Thinking and Speech, 1888, p. 303.) But this explanation, 
plausible as it may sound, assumes precisely what it sets 
out to explain. For even though to animistic man his own being 
was the thing he knew best, we of to-day live in an age in which 
we seem to know more about external nature than about our 
inner life. We are in possession of a well-organized and richly 
developed natural science whose methods of investigation are 
very precise and which has made a large part of nature sub- 
servient to mankind. That which we call “psychology” and 
deals with our own being is still a problem. And the domin- 
ant psychology takes the natural sciences for its pattern. It 
seems, therefore, that to us, contrary to animistic man, our 
own being is less known than external nature, and that be- 
cause of this we frequently manifest a tendency to explain 
our own states on the analogy of the occurrences in the ob- 
jective world. Inasmuch as ordinarily we are best acquainted 
with what we are most interested in, the above difference is 
to be attributed to a displacement of interest: animistic man 
was most interested in himself, but for us, on the contrary, 
more interest attaches to the world of things (objects) than 
to what is personal. What, we must inquire, determines this 
difference in the affective attitude to the world and to per- 
sonality ? 

We are inclined to view the overvaluation of the personal as 
a narcistic trait. Narcism is a transitional stage in the indi- 
vidual’s evolution from auto-eroticism to object eroticism. “In 
the primitive (infantile) auto-erotic phase it is a matter of the 
functioning of individual erogenous zones. In the course of devel- 
opment, one of these erogenous zones, to wit: the genital zone, 
acquires the preponderance and the other erogenous zones become 
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this one’s servants. (End-pleasure and fore-pleasure). In the 
place of the partial impulses we now have a unified impulse which 
seems to be directed towards a sexual object. Narcism has this 
in common with object-eroticism that it too, unlike pure auto- 
eroticism, represents a unified impulse which is directed towards 
an (imaginary) object, to wit: the duplicate of the subject him- 
self.” (Kaplan, Psycho-analytische Probleme, 1916, p. 168.) 
A narcist is a dual being: a lover and a beloved at the same 
time, or, metaphysically speaking, the individual consists of a 
body and a soul, for originally the soul is only a copy of the 
body. This dual being naturally lives in a dual world: in a cor- 
poreal world and in a non-corporeal (super-sensory) world, 
What in the intellectual sphere is called animism is, affectively 
considered, narcism. 

Just as we over-estimate the object of our love, i. e., a sexual 
object, so the narcist over-estimates his ego and with it every- 
thing that is personal. He must, therefore, make man—the sub- 
ject—the measure of all things, i. e., make the experiences of 
the “mental life” the basis for an understanding of all other ex- 
periences. That means, again, to assume active beings as the 
cause of actions. 

The tendency hitherto has been to explain the animistic phil- 
osophy as the result of the poverty of primitive experience. 
Lippert, for example, thinks that primitive man regarded soul 
and body as two separate things because of the phenomenon of 
death. In several languages the soul is identified with the 
breath; in Greek it is pneuma; in Russian duch, in Latin spiritu, 
in Hebrew odem. Folk-physiology could not think of death 
differently “than as resulting from the departure of an impal- 
pable but powerful essence.” (J. Lippert, Der Seelenkult in 
seinen Beziehungen zur althebraisch. Religion, Berlin, 1881, 
p. 9.) In this explanation of animism the author assumes, with- 
out knowing it, what he sets out to explain. Why should the 
breath as a manifestation of life be brought into association 
with a mighty essence?—therein lies our problem. If one is 
accustomed to see active persons behind all occurrences, life 
seems to be the work of a life-endowing essence and then death 
is the natural sequel to this essence’s departure from the body. 
Whether this essence is then thought of as the breath or as 
something else is a matter of secondary significance. 

Another theory attempts to explain animism by reference to 
dreams as these must appear to the untutored mind of primi- 
tive man. In dreams man often sees persons acting who not 
only are not present, but even who have been dead a long time. 
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Dreams, says Lippert, are looked upon as something coming 
from without. According to this assumption the reappearance 
of a dead person in a dream must be a proof of his continued 
existence. “The individual who returns in a dream really 
proves to the untrained critical faculties of primitive man that 
he has not ceased to exist.” (Ib., p. 14.) The assumption that 
a dream is something that comes from without presupposes that 
primitive man was incapable of distinguishing between “dream” 
and “reality” and attached to hallucinations the value of reali- 
ties. But such a psychic constitution would deprive primitive 
man of the ability to correct his views about reality. For how 
was he to convince himself that the dead person he was look- 
ing at was only a phantom of his mind and not an actual reality? 
On the contrary, if the dead one is only a “departed spirit,” a. 
phantom, then his “appearance” is something quite natural, not 
contradictory to the real relations of things, and there is no dif- 
ference in principle between dream and reality. We see, then, 
that the assumption that a dream is something from without, 
i. e., the inability to distinguish between dream and reality, is 
equivalent to the basic assumption underlying animism, 

More often primitive man regards the dream as evidence of 
his soul having left his body to wander about the world and 
experience various adventures. Thus, for example, Brihada- 
ranyaka (Upanishad, 4, 3, 9-14) says: “Rejecting what belongs 
to the body in sleep, sleepless as he looks on the sleeping or- 
gans; Borrowing their light, the golden spirit, the lone wan- 
derer, returns to its place again.” 

“The humble nest, the abode of life, he leaves, And, 
immortal, wings his way aloft out of his nest; Immor- 
tal, he roams where he pleases, The golden spirit, the 
lone wanderer,”—“Only his playground here do we 
behold, Him nobody here can see.” (Cf. Paul Deus- 
sen’s History of Philosophy, vol. 1, part 2, p. 272.) 

In this version the narcistic-animistic basis of the primitive 
theory of dreams is even more clearly apparent. It is not a 
false view of dreams that begets animism; but, on the con- 
trary, the animistic assumption of the soul’s independent exist- 
ence (which is itself the expression of man’s narcistic dual be- 
ing) that deceives man into looking upon dreams as objective 
happenings. 

The narcistic-animistic frame of mind seeks for points of 
support in external reality. Most frequently it finds this sup- 
port in shadows and mirrored reflections in the water, etc. We 
are familiar with the Greek story of the handsome youth Nar- 
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cissus who saw his image in the water and fell violently in love 
with it. We are familiar with the attribution of all the virtues 
to the one we love. A perfect being must, of course, have ex- 
istence. That is why shadows and reflections are looked upon 
as veritable realities. “In popular belief the mirrored image 
of a person (is) not an optical phenomenon but a real, even 
though an ethereal, embodiment . . .” and the mirror is re- 
garded as a “container of the spirit realm.” ‘Occasionally the 
human double is thought of as lingering in the mirror; it is 
therefore forbidden for survivors who have lost by death a 
member of the family to project their images into a mirror in 
which the deceased’s shadow is supposed to dwell.” (j. v. 
Negelein, Bild, Spiegel u. Schatten im Volksglauben, Archiv. f. 
Religionswiss., vol. 5, pp. 25, 26.) The “soul’? which under 
such circumstances is projected into “the spirit realm” may pos- 
sibly be retained there by the deceased’s spirit inhabiting there. 

A Vedic tale incorporates in one all the various forms which 
narcism (animism) may assume. We reproduce Miiller’s ver- 
sion of this tale (Khandogia-Upanishad, 8, 7-12) as we find 
it in his lectures on religion (pp. 367-73): 

“Prajapati speaks: ‘the self that is free from sin, from age, 
from death and sorrow, from hunger and from thirst, that 
wants for nothing but what it should want, thinks nothing but 
what it should think, that self we must try to understand. One 
who has found that self and understood it has attained all 
worlds and all desires.” 

The Devas and the Asuras heard these words and said: ‘Very 
well; let us seek this self by which, when one has found it, all 
worlds and all desires are attained.” 

With these words Indra went from the Devas and Virokana 
from the Asuras and, without having agreed upon this before- 
hand, stepped up to Prajapati, each holding a piece of wood 
in his hand, as is the custom when pupils approach their teacher. 
They had lived there as pupils for two and thirty years. Then 
Prajapati asked them: “Wherefore have you two lived here?” 

They said: “We have been acquainted with your opinion that 
we must find and try to understand the Self that is free from 
sin, from age, from death and sorrow, from hunger and thirst, 
which desires nothing but what it should desire and thinks 
nothing but what it should think, and that one who has found this 
Self and understood it, has attained all worlds and all desires. 
Only because we have wished for this Self have we lived here 
so long.” 

Prajapati said to them: “The person that is beheld in the 
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eye is the Self. This is what I said; this is the immortal, the 
fearless—this is Brahman.” 

They said: “Master, is it that which one beholds in the 
water and in mirrors?” He answered: “Yes, he is seen in 
all these things. Look at your Self in a cup of water and then 
come and tell me what of your Self you do not understand!” 

They said: “We both see the Self completely, an image even 
to our very hair and nails.” 

Prajapati said to them: “After you have put on your jewels 
and your best attire and have adorned yourselves look again 
into the cup of water.” 

After they had put on their jewels and their best attire and 
adorned themselves, they looked into the cup of water. Praja- 
pati said: “What do you see?” They said: “Just as we are, 
adorned with our jewels and in our best attire, so are we both 
there, Master, adorned with our jewels and in our best attire.” 

Prajapati said: “That is the Self, the immortal, the fearless, 
the Brahman.” Thereupon both went away with a merry heart. 

But Prajapati looked after them and said: “Both went away 
without having grasped or understood the Self, and any one, 
be it a Deva or an Asura, who follows the teaching (Upanishad) 
of either of them will suffer ruin.” 

Virokana now went with a merry heart to the Asuras and 
preached this doctrine to them: that only the Self (the body) 
must be celebrated, that only the Self must be worshipped, and 
that one who celebrates and worships this Self attains both 
worlds, this as well as the next. 

That is why even to-day one who has no belief and brings 
no sacrifices is called an Asura, for this is the teaching of the 
Asuras. They adorn the body of a deceased with flowers and 
garments for adornment, and believe thus to attain the next 
world. 

But before Indra returned to the Devas he saw this difficulty. 
“As this Self (the reflection in the water) is beautifully adorned, 
beautifully clothed when the body is beautifully clothed, nicely 
dressed up when the body is nicely dressed up, so the Self will 
also be blind when the body is blind, lame when the body is 
lame, crippled when it is crippled, and it will die when the body 
dies. What good is this teaching to me?” 

So he took another stick of wood in his hand and went again 
to Prajapati. Prajapati said to him: “Maghavat (Indra), you 
went away with a merry heart with Virokana, why do you come 
back again?” He said: “Master, as this Self (the reflection in 
the water) is beautifully adorned when the body is beautifully 
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adorned, beautifully attired when the body is beautifully attired, 
beautifully dressed up when the body is beautifully dressed up, 
so the Self will be blind when the body is blind, lame when the 
body is lame, crippled when the body is crippled, it will die as 
soon as the body dies. What good does this teaching do me?” 

“That is indeed so, Maghavat,” replied Prajapati, “but I shall 
explain the true Self to you more fully. Live with me another 
two and thirty years!” 

He lived with him another two and thirty years. Then Pra- 
japati said: 

“He who wanders about happily in his dreams is the Self; 
that is the immortal, the fearless, that is Brahman.” 

Then Indra went away merry-hearted. But before he re- 
turned to the Devas he saw this difficulty. Although it is true 
that this Self is not blind when the body is blind, is not lame 
when the body is lame, although it is true that this Self is not 
made infirm by the body’s infirmities, nor bruised when the body 
is bruised, nor lame when the body is lame, none the less it is 
as if one were beaten in dreams, as if it were driven away. It 
feels pain but forgets to weep. Of what use is this teaching to 
me 27. 

So he took a stick of wood in his hand and went again as 
a pupil to Prajapati. Prajapati said to him: ‘‘Maghavat, you 
went away merry-hearted; why do you come back again?” 

He said: “Master, although it is true that this Self is not 
blind when the body is blind, is not lame when the body is lame; 
although it is true that this Self is not made infirm by the body’s 
infirmities, nor is it bruised when the body is beaten, nor lame 
when the body is lame, none the less it is as if it were beaten in 
dreams and as if it were driven away. And he feels pain but 
forgets to weep. Of what use is this teaching to me?” 

“So it is, indeed, Maghavat,” replied Prajapati, “but I shall 
explain the true Self to you more fully. Live with me another 
two and thirty years.” 

He lived with him another two and thirty years. Then Praja- 
pati said: “When a man has fallen asleep, has been gathered 
together and has sunk into a perfect peace and no longer sees 
any dreams, that is the Self, that is the immortal, the fearless— 
that is Brahman.” 

Then Indra went away merry-hearted. But before he came 
back to the Devas he saw this difficulty. “Verily, so he could 
no longer be his own Self, that it is I, nor these beings; it has 
wholly perished. Of what use is this teaching to me?” 

So he took a stick of wood and went again as a pupil to Pra- 
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japati. Prajapati said to him: “Maghavat, you went away with 
a merry heart; why do you come again?” 

He said: ‘Master, verily, so he can no longer be his Self, 
that it is I, nor these beings; he has wholly perished. Of what 
use is this teaching to me?” 

“So it is indeed, Maghavat,” replied Prajapati, “but I shall 
explain it (the Self) to you more fully and then no more. Live 
with me another five years!” 

He lived there another five years, making a total of one hun- 
dred and one years, and that is why we still say that Indra 
Maghavat lived with Prajapati as his pupil for one hundred 
and one years. Prajapati said to him: 

“Maghavat, this body is mortal, always subservient to death. 
It is the residence of the Self which is immortal and bodiless. 
As long as the Self dwells in the body (during which time it 
thinks ‘I am this body’) it is subject to pleasure and to pain. 
As long as it is in the body it cannot escape pleasure and pain. 
But when it is freed from the body, when it knows that it has de- 
parted from the body, then neither pleasure nor pain concerns 
him,” 

“The wind is bodiless; the cloud, the lightning and the thun- 
der are bodiless (without hands, feet, etc.). Just as these, as- 
cending from the heavenly ether, appear in their own shape as 
soon as they approach the supreme Light, so also appears this 
blessed Self, ascended from the body, in its own shape as soon 
as it approaches the supreme Light (of knowledge).” 

“Tt is then the supreme person, the supreme subject. It wan- 
ders about laughing (eating) playfully and merrily with women, 
a carriage and friends, never thinking of the body it was born 
with.” 

“As a horse is harnessed to a wagon, so the spirit is har- 
nessed to the body.” 

“When the faculty of vision has stepped into the empty space 
(the pupil of the eye), then it is the person, the subject of the 
eye—the eye itself is only the tool of sight. He who knows I 
would like to say, is the Self, the tongue is only the tool. He 
who knows I would like to hear, is the Self, the ear is only the 
tool.” 

“He who knows I would like to think, he is the self; the soul 
is his divine eye. He, the Self, sees these joys (which are 
hidden from others as a buried treasure) with his divine eye, 
the soul, and is happy.” 

“The Devas in the world of Brahman worship this Self (as 
Prajapati taught this to Indra and Indra to the Devas). There- 
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in they have attained all worlds and all desires. He who knows 
and understands this Self, attains all worlds and all desires.” 
Thus said Prajapati.” 

To the Hindu the highest and most valuable object of knowl- 
edge is the Self (Atman); one who has found and compre- 
hended it has attained all worlds and desires. To attain such 
knowledge one does not object to an educational period as long 
as that of Indra which lasted one hundred years. 

What is the Self? Primarily an “image to the very hair and 
nails,’ a human being’s double; then he “who wanders about 
in dreams,” i. e., one who wanders about in the world while 
“his” body lies somewhere apparently motionless, like dead, the 
“immortal” one. 

These ideas correspond to the concept of the (mortal) body 
as the (temporary) “residence of the Self which is immortal 
and bodiless.” The Self appears in its “own shape” when it 
“has ascended from the body.” Then it is “the supreme sub- 
ject,’ that wanders about “laughingly, playfully and merrily, 
with women, a carriage and friends.” The ascent from the 
body really signifies the projection of the ego outward, where- 
by, as it seems, there is created a highly pleasurable state which 
can be explained only as narcism. 

If the Self is different from the body and can be known only 
in the “supreme Light,” a question arises as to the role played 
by the body. The latter is only the tool of the Self, the tool 
wherewith the Self enters into rapport with the sensory world. 
What this means appears from the distinction between the eye 
(as a tool) and the subject of the eye. Behind every occurrence 
the animist beholds an acting agent. 

The Self is also sought in sleep. “When a person has fallen 
asleep, been gathered up and laid to rest, that is the Self.” For 
the better comprehension of this statement, it will be well to 
quote the following from Brihadaranyaka-Upanishad, 4, 3, 19, 
21; 

“But just as in aerial space an eagle or a falcon, after it has 
been flying about, wearily folds its wings and glides to a perch, 
so too the spirit hastens to that condition in which, having fallen 
asleep, it perceives no desires and sees no dream images. That 
is its essential form—a form in which it is above desire, free 
from ills and without fear. For, just as one who is in the em- 
brace of a woman has no consciousness of what goes on within 
or without, so the spirit in the embrace of the knowing Self has 
no consciousness of what goes on within or without. That is its 
essential form, in which its desires are stilled, even its 
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desire being without desire, and its sorrows gone.” (Die Ge- 
heimlehre d. Veda. Her v. Paul Deussen; 1907, p. 57.) 

Deep sleep is here characterized as the condition in which the 
Self (the ego) is wholly shut off from the outer world and seeks 
shelter in itself (“Introversion”). By this turning away from 
the outer world (by means of introversion, by withdrawing the 
libido from objective reality) one is restored to the narcistic 
phase. 

Finally the Hindu comes to the conclusion: “He who knows 
I would like to think, he is the Self; the soul is his divine eye.” 
Here “thinking” means “inward perception, self-knowledge.” 
In acts of self-knowledge our ego confronts itself, as it were, 
or as the Veda expresses it, the spirit is embraced by a know- 
ing Self as by a loving woman. Narcism is the natural and nec- 
essary prerequisite to self-knowledge. But in animism this psy- 
chic constellation is at the basis of every cognition. 

To understand animism and its narcistic basis it is advisable 
to submit the Vedic ideas of the “origin of the world out of 
Atman” to a more intimate analysis: In Brihadaranyaka-U pani- 
shad J, 4, I, we read: 

“In the beginning this world was only Atman, shaped like 
a human being. He looked about him, and he saw nothing but 
himself. So he called out to the beginning: ‘This is I!’ This 
was the origin of the name I. . . 

Then he was afraid; that is why one is afraid when one is 
alone. And then he thought: “Why should I be afraid, seeing 
that there is nothing but I?’ This made his fear to vanish; 
for, what should he have been afraid of? For one is afraid only 
of another. 

But neither did he have any pleasure; therefore one has no 
pleasure when one is alone. So he had a desire for another. 
For he was as large as a woman and a man when they hold 
each other in embrace. This self of his he cleft in two parts; 
from this there resulted husband and wife. Therefore is this 
body only a moiety of the self... . Therefore is this 
empty space here filled up by the woman. He mated with her; 
therefrom resulted mankind. 

But she protested: “How may he mate with me, seeing that 
be begat me out of himself? Well, then! I will conceal my- 
self!” Therewith she became a cow; but he became a bull and 
mated with her. Therefrom resulted bovine animals. Then 
she became a mare; but he became a stallion; she became an 
ass, and he became an ass and mated with her. This was the 
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origin of the single-hoofed animals. She became a goat, he be- 
came a buck; she a ewe, he a ram, and he mated with her; from 
this there originated goats and sheep. And thus it happened 
that he created everything that couples, down to the ants. 

Then he acknowledged: “Verily, I myself am creation, for I 
have created this whole world!” (Die Geheimlehre d. Veda, 
p. 22.) 

Primitive man is narcistic; he sees everywhere only himself. 
“He was as big as a woman and a man when they are in each 
other’s embrace.” From a splitting up of this bi-sexual primi- 
tive man arose the sexes. Originally the other sex was con- 
tained in Atman himself; it is only his double, his reflection. 

We shall quote here a parallel from Egyptian mythology: 

“In the beginning was Nu . . . he is ‘the only one, the truly 
existent, the only really living one, the sole begetter in the 
heavens and on the earth who was not created, the father of 
fathers, the mother of mothers.’ . . . He does not need to 
step out of himself to become fruitful; he finds within his own 
lap the material for continual procreation. In himself, in the 
overflow of his being, he conceives his fruit, and since to him 
there is no difference between conception and birth he brings 
forth within himself since all eternity a second self.” (G. Mas- 
pero, Geschichte d. morgenlind. Volker im Altertum, Leipzig, 
1877, p. 26 f.) 

In a sacred text the (Egyptian) God Chepra says: 

“T am he who am my own mate with my fist, 
In that I pollute myself with my shadow.” 
Thus spake I with my mouth, I myself. 
The ejection became the god Schu 
And the outflow the goddess Tafnut. 


Schu and Tafnut created the deities Qeb and Nut, 
Qeb and Nut created the deities Osiris, Horus, Set, 
Isis and Nephitis, out of the body. 
One after the other of them. 
Their children are numerous on this earth.” 
(H. Brugsch, Relig. u. Mythol. d. 
alt. Egypter, 1888, p. 740 f. 
The narcist does not need to step out of himself to be fruit- 
ful: the sovereign and omnipotent self proclaims himself the 
creator of the world. 
Narcism, we said, lies between the periods of (pure) auto- 
eroticism and object-eroticism; it is only a transitional stage, 
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therefore a plastic state, and often shows a decided tendency 
to pass over into the next phase. We see this in the primitive 
human being of the Veda: he is afraid to be alone, he has no 
further joy in his solitariness; he longs for a companion. 

A variant of the Vedic account of the creation says (Mait- 
rayana-Upanishad, 2, 6): 

“Prajapati, verily, existed alone in the beginning. He had no 
joy, because he was alone. By directing his thoughts on him- 
self he created the numerous creatures. He saw these standing 
there unconscious and lifeless as a stone, and motionless as a 
tree-trunk. And he determined: I shall enter into them and thus 
awake them to consciousness.” (Die Geheimlehre d. Veda, p. 
194.) 

The creation of the world is only the self-cognition of At- 
man. Reality comes into existence when I think it; it is only 
a projection of my Self, a revelation or envisagement of the 
inner state of the omnipotent ego. Here Prajapati appears as 
the Atman (the soul) of the world (as the universal Atman): 
the universe is thought of on the analogy of mankind. 

The animist projects his own thoughts into a seeming reality 
wherein they behave like veritable realities. The animist be- 
lieves in his spirits and gods and thereby creates a world based 
on his experiences, a world in whose presence he is powerless. 
Let us cite a few illustrations: “In Great-Bassan a piece of 
fetich-wood was laid on the abdomen of the defendant; his 
fear of what it might do was so great that he confessed his 
crime. Under the door-jamb of the palace of the King of 
Dahomay a fetich is concealed. If one of the wives of the 
King has been guilty of any wrong this fetich discovers the 
misfeasance if she crosses this threshold. The fear of the fe- 
tich exerts such tremendous power that the women are seized 
with abdominal cramps merely out of fear and voluntarily con- 
fess their sin.” “No thief has the courage to break into a 
house that is guarded by a wooden fetich with a tall tuft of 
feathers or an empty pot on a fork-shaped stick.” (F. Schultze, 
l. c., p. 226, 229.) The belief in the fetich, i. e., the firm 
conviction that a punitive spirit resides in the fetich, begets a 
peculiar experience: the guilty women experience genuine 
cramps and thereby the reality of the punitive spirit is con- 
firmed. 

In fact, the ancient custom of ordeals (God’s judgment, trial 
by battle) was possible only by virtue of an animistic viewpoint. 
“The ordeal is . . . the decision of a (legal or non-legal) 
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dispute capable of judicial or even a moral judgment between 
two parties each of whom claimed right and truth on his side, 
the dispute being decided by the (natural or supernatural) in- 
tervention of God as an all-knowing witness and a wholly just 
judge (not as a punitive avenger), by means of an omen de- 
termined by the place and time of the occurrence. The ordeal 
takes place according to a procedure proposed by one of the 
contending parties and generally accepted as a valid procedure 
for this purpose, and is followed by the sentence of the world- 
ly tribunal.” (F. Dahn, Studien zg. Gesch. d. germ. Gottesurteile, 
1880, p. 13.) The “sacred morsel” was often regarded as ap- 
propriate material for the discovery of the unjust or guilty per- 
son. The accused or suspected person was required to eat a 
piece of bread upon which some magic formula had been in- 
scribed; if he could not swallow it he was considered guilty of 
the wrong charged against him. “An evil conscience and the 
consciousness of guilt, on the one side, and, on the other side, 
faith and strong personalities invested with the halo of holiness 
and supernatural endowments, have tremendous power. It is 
the laws of suggestion and auto-suggestion that have imparted 
such a serious background to the peculiar practices of the or- 
deal, as that of the sacred morsel.” (Ad. Jacobi, Der Ursprung 
d. Judicium offae. Arch. f. Religionswiss., 13: 565.) 

As long as one believes in a supernatural world, in the mani- 
festations of demonic beings, there is no possibility of getting 
away from their imagined powers. For the belief in spirits be- 
gets phenomena as if the spirits were objective causes. To the 
believer an angry and punitive God is a reality and every dis- 
obedience is really punished by Him. So long as one has no 
doubts that supernatural powers exist (i. e., manifest them- 
selves) they exist. 

We are living in a time in which mankind takes a sober at- 
titude to reality and in which most of us see no miracles and 
don’t want to see any. A mystic of the nineteenth century says 
to this sobered humanity: “The materialists assert that a de- 
monic world exists as little as their ability to get in touch with 
it by magic; it is difficult to conceive a greater error. The holy 
and the unholy are all about us; mankind may approach either 
one or the other and either of them will approach him if he at- 
tracts it to himself. Or mankind may maintain a middle ground, 
taking part neither in heaven nor in hell, and be devoted 
to the earth—and this is the attitude of the great majority of 
our contemporaries. If these upward or downward forces are 
not used for a long time, they seem to get lost or to be for- 
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gotten and denied.” (M. Perty, Die sichtbare u. d. unsichtbare 
Welt.) We see, then, that the animistic viewpoint is not ban- 
ished by experience, because it is itself a peculiar “experience.” 

Ultimately every world-philosophy depends upon assertions 
which cannot be further confirmed. The logical bond of cause 
and effect cannot be continued to infinity and must, therefore, 
have a point of departure (a beginning) which needs no fur- 
ther derivation. It would appear that the ultimate elements of 
knowledge are those which are furnished by the perceptions. 
But even a little reflection will show that the content of objec- 
tive perception is inadequate to furnishing a philosophy. 

To prove what I have just said I shall refer to some of our 
views concerning space. We know that through every point 
in space two straight lines can be drawn (which then delimit a 
plane). Space therefore, always contains straight lines which, 
lying in a plane, meet in a point (or have a point in common). 
But we may also ask ourselves whether in a given plane there 
may not be straight lines which will not meet in a common point 
under any circumstances? The current (Euclidian) geometry, 
which has prevailed for so long, answers this question affirma- 
tively inasmuch as it operates with the conception of parallel 
lines which it defines as lines lying in one plane and never meet- 
ing, no matter how far they may be extended in either direction. 
But experience is in no position to say anything definite about 
this “never” inasmuch as experience is limited, finite. Even 
though according to our present views two parallel lines do not 
meet, it is not impossible that a considerable extension of the 
sphere of our experiences may discover that such lines may 
meet. When I assume that parallel lines exist, or if I deny this, 
I am venturing beyond the evidence of direct experience. All 
our maxims about parallel lines therefore embody a hypotheti- 
cal factor that is beyond our senses. In more recent times at- 
tempts have been made (Helmholtz, Riemann) to build up logi- 
cal geometrical systems that would be complete within them- 
selves and independent of the assumption of parallel elements. 
In the construction of geometrical systems we must proceed 
from premises which cannot be decided on logical grounds or by 
our views of space. But if we look at the matter from the his- 
torical viewpoint, we are confronted by the fact that of the 
many conceivable systems of geometry up to the present only 
one has been accepted by mankind: the Euclidean system with 
which we are all familiar from our school-days and which pos- 
tulates parallel lines. And thereto we must note the remarkable 
circumstance that the mass of mathematicians have not yet be- 
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come aware of the (hypothetical) nature of their postulate: 
it was simply impossible for them to think differently. One is 
therefore justified in saying that the postulation of parallel lines 
is really the intellectual expression of a definite instinct. Knowl- 
edge is dependent not only on the objective nature of the know- 
able data Dut, at the same time, on the peculiar nature of the 
knowing subject. 

It follows from the above that if the nature of a knowing 
subject differs essentially from ours, the bases of his knowl- 
edge must look quite different. The world must appear very 
different to the genuine narcist than to the non-narcist. 

It also follows that the supernatural does not constitute the 
essence of animism, inasmuch as supersensory factors necessarily 
must enter into all knowledge. The theoretical elaboration of 
the data gained by experience must reach out beyond these if 
we would not be placed in a situation in which we should have 
continually to alter our fundamental principles with each new 
step in the extension of our experiences. The specific element 
in the narcist is his placing himself in the world and then iden- 
tifying this with himself. From this results the tendency to 
have terrestrial occurrences proceed in accordance with the pat- 
tern of personal motives. With the fading out of the narcis- 
tic attitude the (supernaturally) acting personages are gradual- 
ly transformed into operative forces, and in the place of anim- 
ism we have a naturalistic world-philosophy. 

(Translated by S. A. T.) 


NOTES. 

1“We have our five senses and we have before us the world as it is 
and vouched for by the evidence of our senses. The question is how 
we get to the concept of another world.’—Max Miller, Vorlesungen 
ib. d. Urspr. u. Entw. d. Religion (The Origin and Evolution of Re- 
ligion), Strassb., 1880, p. 197. 

"Max Miiller, Natiirliche Religion (Natural Religion), Leipzig, 1890, 
p. 162, “In the luminous sky they (the old Hindus) behold an illumina- 
tor (Dyaus); in the all-enveloping heavens a concealer (Varuna); in 
the noise of the thunder and in the fury of the lightning they feel the 
presence of a grumbler (Rudra) and a mad ruffian (Marutas); and out 
of the rain they make a rainer (Indra). Id., Origin of Rel., p. 343. 

*“The animist peoples all places with spirits as provocative causes 
which (spirits) are, in general, invisible beings which can become mani- 
fest only under special conditions.’—Fr. Schultze, Psychol. d. Natur- 
volker, Leipzig, 1900, p. 312. 

‘“Animism really consists in this, that a part of our experience, 
understanding of all the other parts of our experience.” (H. Hofding, 
namely, our experience of the psychic life, is made the basis of our 
Der menschl. Gedanke (Human Thought), Leipzig, 1911, p. 127. 
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PSYCHO-ANALYSIS AND PEDAGOGY 
By Dr. Atronso MAEpER, Ziirich. 


Modern medicine is dominated by a tendency to respect na- 
tural processes as much as possible. There is a growing con- 
fidence in spontaneous cures; in many cases the physician 
contents himself with creating the conditions favorable to the 
natural tendency to a cure, with giving nature a chance and 
not interfering with it. Psychiatry and neurology, following 
the examples of surgery and internal medicine, have begun to 
pursue the same course. The influence of psycho-analysis tends 
in the same direction. Pedagogy offers us an exact parallel: 
the pupil, and not the curriculum, now occupies the teacher’s in- 
terest; the laws of the child’s evolution are becoming the true 
guides for the educator. The pioneer of pedagogy actually ex- 
pressed this in the formula: “create favorable conditions for 
the development of the child’s natural powers.” Psycho-analysis 
enables us to look deeper into the mechanisms of the child’s 
normal development and inhibitions. In this essay I shall dis- 
cuss two questions which psycho-analysis seems competent to 
illuminate. 

I. The significance of the relations between teacher and} 
pupil. 

Classical pedagogy had a somewhat mechanistic conception of 
the relations between teacher and pupil, somewhat comparable 
to the transmitting and receiving stations of a telephone. Mod- 
ern pedagogy looks at the matter from the viewpoint that teach- 
ing is a matter involving living human beings who exert influ- 
ence on each other. Psycho-analysis has brought about an es- 
sentially profounder understanding of these relations—and it 
is of this alone that we shall speak. It has established the fact 
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that two powerful spheres of influence are involved: the influ- 
ence of the teacher’s Unconscious on the pupil and the pupil’s 
Unconscious on the teacher. Analysts have been put on the 
track of these phenomena by the study of pathological cases 
which so frequently caricature normal processes. 


A.—The Pupils and Their Influence on the Teacher: 


In this section I shall deal mainly with the negative aspect 
of the subject as it appears in the physician’s material. We 
speak of a pupil’s “negative complex” if he shows the tendency 
to react chiefly with refusal, denial or opposition to suggestions 
and requirements. Comprehensibly enough, this negative com- 
plex manifests itself at school only indirectly, e. g., by passive 
resistance, purposeful mistakes, frequent forgettings, or marked 
dullness, etc. We have learned to trace this attitude back to 
the unfavorable influence exerted by one or other parent during 
the child’s earliest years: hardness, indiscriminating strictness, 
injustice, abuse, and even a spirit of opposition in the parents 
themselves may be among the important factors. In most cases 
it is, as might be expected, the father who has been at fault. 
In our psycho-analytic terminology we say that the child has 
a “negative father transference.” The child develops a nega- 
tive attitude towards all persons whom it identifies “uncon- 
sciously” with its father; it carries this about somewhat like 
colored spectacles which make it see the whole outer world 
as having only one color. Such a child, owing to a recurring 
negative transference (which is wholly unconscious and wholly 
automatic), repudiates all persons who appear to it as its father 
or resemble him externally, and especially if they make demands 
on it or assume an air of authority. The teacher is repudiated 
because of subjective, unconscious causes: he is looked upon 
as the child’s “opponent.” Owing to this peculiar process 
(which operates in all quietness), the relations between teacher 
and pupil suffer greatly; for not only the teacher, but the sub- 
ject he teaches, is repudiated. The youngster does not under- 
stand; sometimes he gives the impression that he does not wish 
to understand; then there is punishment, scolding, etc.; old do- 
mestic scenes seem to be revived, etc. It can be easily proved 
from a study of some patients that the rejection of certain sub- 
jects, e. g., mathematics, because of such an identification, has 
gradually given rise to the legend that this particular individual 
has no talent or gift for the subject in question. 

If psycho-analysis is invoked early enough a normal relation- 
ship may be established and the child’s talents will not be in- 
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terfered with. As we see, the matter of judging a child’s talents 
needs revision. In the future, when discussing the subject of 
talent, we shall have to consider two factors, exactly as in the 
study of inferiority, to wit: a static factor (disposition) and a 
functional factor. An example: a boy of 17 is backward in 
mathematics and makes no progress in linguistics. His neurotic 
father had always laid great stress on these particular subjects; 
as the years went by, the youngster developed a fearful spite 
which had a tremendous influence on him and inhibited the gifted 
lad’s talent, as subsequent investigation proved; in the natural 
sciences and technology, on the other hand, subjects which he 
associates with his beloved mother, he does more than is re- 
quired of him and greatly excels other children of his age. 
Only by a laborious conquest of the negative transference by 
means of psycho-analytic treatment was it possible to bring out 
the utilization of his natural gifts in behalf of the neglected sub- 
jects. This process of transferring an emotional attitude from 
one object upon another is known in psychology as “irradiation.” 


This negative complex has not only a great individual sig- 
nificance but also a social significance, inasmuch as it tends to 
infect or intensify the negative complex of other pupils. Once 
the nucleus of such elements is formed in a class there is great 
danger of that class being disorganized. The teacher too be- 
comes irritable, he gets excited, loses self-control easily, be- 
comes discouraged and loses his authority, neglects his work, 
for he is helpless against the coalition. Some teachers permit 
themselves to become terrorized: before his final examinations 
a boy went to his chemistry teacher and asked to be examined 
on table salt. “If not,” he said to the teacher, “he would bring 
disgrace not only on himself but on him.” His impudence suc- 
ceeded! The same boy knew how to make himself bleed at 
the nose at will, and took advantage of this trick whenever he 
was unprepared in any subject. His trick was discovered. It 
is easy to imagine what effect such things have on the feeling 
of authority in the other pupils. The pupil studies the teacher 
from all angles and soon finds his weak spots; he takes ad- 
vantage of these as a means of amusing himself and to triumph 
over the person in authority, especially if the youngster has a 
negative father complex. He is driven to reproduce the family 
attitude to recreate the domestic drama everywhere (as we all 
do, unconsciously) ; he compels bad treatment on the part of the 
teacher, such as that of the father (one sometimes hears it said 
of a youngster that “he really wants to be treated badly”). As 
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soon as he succeeds in this he has once again confirmed his life’s 
experience and thereby again lost a quantity of confidence; with 
each repetition he is driven more deeply into the negative. 
Without wishing it, his teacher has done him harm. 


B.—The Teacher’s Unconscious Influence on the Pupu: 


Freud has given us the following formula: the psycho-anal- 
yst leads his patient only as far as he himself has gone. This 
means not only that he must know a lot about analysis but that 
he must also have been thoroughly analyzed. One’s complexes 
make one blind. This applies, of course, also to the teacher. 
We shall hereafter demand, as is easily enough intelligible, that 
teachers shall have not only a thorough education and training 
but that they shall also be free persons, for only a free teacher 
can develop free pupils. A teacher who is himself equipped with 
a strong negative complex cultivates that complex in his pupils. 
In everyday speech we say that he does not get his pupils’ sym- 
pathy. One of my patients, a head-teacher, is known for the 
strict discipline maintained in his school; he had succeeded in 
taming a particularly trying class. A bad neurosis brought him 
to me. Psycho-analysis brought out, among other things, that 
in his classroom he regularly indulged in two common types of 
fantasy: in one he thought of himself as an animal tamer who 
had been assigned to tame a pack of wild beasts; in the other 
he was a general who had to fight a whole army of enemies. 
His dreams were just as brutal (battles, boxing, etc.). He had 
always longed to be a soldier; obstacles of all sorts had been 
put in his path. He could not renounce this wish wholly, and so 
he created a fantasy world for himself in which his wishes were 
gratified. The above fantasies belong to a great cycle which had 
gradually consumed a part of his mental activities. It is easy 
to imagine what an unfavorable impression such an attitude is 
bound to have on the pupils. 

A wholly different bond, I shall show later, should unite edu- 
cators and children to one another. I had under treatment the 
head of a school, a very fine and talented man, who wrought 
great havoc on his environment with his strong negative com- 
plex; his great gifts were very largely wasted because of his 
internal conflicts. 

Teachers should be required to be free individuals, i. e., free 
from psychic dissociations, and should have strong self-control. 
This has been for a long time demanded from modern teachers. 
(A school should be more than a place of instruction; it should 
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be an organ for true education.) Psycho-analysis gives us the 
true explanation for these empirical demands. 


II. The Utilization of Positive Transference. (Organization 
of the Father-libido. ) 

In what has preceded we have become acquainted with one 
of the main obstacles to education, the so-called negative com- 
plex and its usual cause: a negative father-transference. (As 
to the treatment of this complex we shall say nothing now.) 
Our purpose now is to consider a more positive aspect of the 
educational problem. This is the more interesting because a 
goodly portion of actual pedagogues are in a state of uncertain- 
ty, one may confidently say in a state of error. All clear think- 
ers have recognized the fact that compulsion, great restriction 
of freedom of motion, routine, are dangerous. The new 
watchword became: Freedom for the child, respect for the 
child’s individuality. No more compulsion, no more demands! 
The child will want the right thing of its own accord! Many 
of our so-called modern schools (free schools, private schools, 
etc.) cherish this principle, and many of the public schools of 
America acknowledge this basic idea. Commands are avoided; 
the child’s sense of responsibility is relied upon. I consider 
this view-point one-sided, I may add, dangerously one-sided; I 
say this because of the very easily demonstrable consequences. 
It is an exaggerated reaction against compulsion and absolutism. 
To many children full freedom means dilettantism, the beginning 
of arbitrariness, slovenliness, laziness. To understand the full 
significance of this, one must know such children, must have 
treated them psycho-anlytically. The feeling of responsibility 
is unquestionably present in every child, but it has to be prac- 
tised, developed, ere it can become fully effective. It is an 
error to confound the disposition to this feeling with the com- 
plicated reactions of a socially ripe individual. 

The normal evolution of a child must have guidance. We 
are loyal to the fundamental principle of pedagogy which de- 
mands consideration for the child’s natural evolution when we 
demand a guide for the child. As we shall show, psycho-anal- 
ysis has furnished proof of this. 

The biological meaning of childhood has become known in 
our time. Childhood is a preparation for mature adultage. As 
the organization of the nervous system in the animal kingdom 
becomes more complicated the necessary period of preparation 
(infancy) gets longer and longer. Man is at the apex of this 
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series. Civilization has greatly prolonged this preparatory phase. 
Man is not ripe for the management of the complicated tasks 
of civilized life when he becomes sexually ripe (puberty.) Our 
children are still dependent upon their parents and educators. 
Education provides the child with experience; it puts at its 
disposal the treasure of knowledge; it teaches it what is equally 
essential: how to react in a given situation; in other words, 
it teaches it the art of adaptation, the true measure of social 
value. The principle of total freedom in education, which we 
have criticised above, probably owes its origin to scientific ob- 
servations. With but few exceptions, animals develop almost 
by themselves, out of themselves, by virtue of the significant 
play-impulses. 

But one is not warranted in transferring to the human race 
this observation. The lion has led the same life for thousands 
of years; it hunts, devours, drinks and sleeps; its play in the 
first years of its life serves perfectly as practise in the art of 
catching its prey. Civilized man has wholly different tasks. His 
activity is a relatively recent acquirement, and is terribly compli- 
cated; in comparison with it the instinctive behavior of the lion, 
for example, is poor indeed. Play is no longer sufficient as ade- 
quate training. Guidance has become necessary. Without guid- 
ance the child is helpless in the presence of an obstacle; it with- 
draws from it.* 

Psycho-analysis has revealed to us a so-called father-complex. 
We have already evaluated the negative aspect of this matter. 
What is the significance of its positive aspect? 

A child watches its father, it wants to be as big, as strong, 
as influential, as intelligent as he; it wants to do what he does, 
The child chooses its own guide. In the course of time the 





*Joyner, a well-known teacher in Boston, in a lecture before thou- 
sands of teachers, reproached the American schools with mollycoddling. 
I shall quote the passage in extenso. “Pardon me for designating as 
an altogether too common mistake committed in many of our best Ameri- 
can schools, to make the path too easy for our children, in constantly 
leading them in the direction of least resistance, in helping them too 
much, in explaining much too much, even in doing altogether too much 
work ourselves to spare them some work. Isn’t there a danger that 
by this ‘buttered bread and honey’ method, we shall harm our children men- 
tally, impair their souls, weaken their will-power, make their characters 
anemic, cripple their ability to think, and teach them to do not what 
is good but what pleases them? Should not children be brought up to 
do what is good and what duty commands, and to take an interest in 
these things, and to find a real pleasure in work even where at first 
they are confronted with unpleasant tasks?” 
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pattern changes. After the father come father substitutes which 
in the normal course of events constitute a progressive series. 
A typical list is as follows: the father, a teacher or minister, 
an old friend, a popular hero, a great man, the king, a national 
hero, a great writer or artist, later on God or a Higher Prin- 
ciple. This describes the development of the child’s (especially 
the boy’s) ideals. (Inquiries in the schools of various countries 
have given results which exactly parallel our psycho-analytic 
findings.) The original father concept is enlarged gradually 
and differentiated ; it develops from the concrete to the abstract, 
from the personal to the objective; it becomes depersonalized 
and becomes the origin of such concepts as authority, power, 
masculinity, hero, God. 


Owing to its peculiar development, psycho-analysis has put 
the main emphasis hitherto on the pathological, and in the mat- 
ter of the father-complex it has stressed the disturbed develop- 
ment consequent upon the fixation of the paternal bond, i. e., 
the negative transference. In its investigation of abnormal 
cases attention was paid to the common element in the series 
of father substitutes. I attach great significance to the fact 
that the differences, and especially the progression in the choice 
of prototypes from the corporeal father to the highest ideals are 
recognized. This natural urge, this need of the child for guid- 
ance, this normal positive father transference must be utilized 
by the educator as a power, it is a lever with which many diffi- 
culties may be removed. The teacher must be acquainted with 
these natural forces and know how to guide them properly. 
Thanks to this inner impulse, the child can exert itself, put 
forth effort, to accomplish something; it expects and deserves 
recognition for what it achieves; between the child and its 
teacher there should be an exchange of emotions: effort de- 
serves recognition, just as love begets counter-love. In his ex- 
cellent work on psychology James says: “If we wanted to really 
punish someone, we could not devise anything worse, if such a 
thing were physically possible, than to let him run about free in 
the community without having anyone pay the slightest attention 
to him.” We had an opportunity in recent times to see a pitiful 
illustration of this factor in all its powerful significance—I say 
pitiful because it concerns. the recognition of a negativist (the 
bearer of a pre-eminently negative complex). While his resi- 
dence was being stormed, the anarchist wrote in his testament 
that he had won the admiration of many on the globe by his 
courage; the newspapers had made his portrait known thruout 
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the world. The child seeks recognition from its prototype; that 
is why parents and educators must try to set a really good ex- 
ample, for children possess an amazing faculty of judging their 
authorities, as I have already remarked. In corroboration of 
this I quote herewith a sentence from the biography of the great 
writer Strindberg, a sentence which contains, as my experience 
has convinced me, something absolutely universal and typical: 
“having been an extremely impressionable and therefore timid 
child, he suffered quite early from the injustice and the non- 
understanding of his environment at home and at school. He 
was easily imposed upon, sought the protection of those who 
were stronger (whom, owing to a congenital tendency, he wor- 
shipped as higher beings) ; and for all that, owing to his analyti- 
cal intellect, his gods could not endure, and he had to be con- 
stantly seeking out more differentiated gods whom he could re- 
proach when they disappointed him, and so on indefinitely.” 
In a higher stage of development, in which the prototype has 
evolved into an impersonal, genuine ideal, recognition no longer 
comes from without but from within, from that faculty which 
we call conscience. Guidance in the above sense has ceased. 


So that we are really complying with an inner requirement 
when we give the child the. proper guidance. We are thereby 
loyal to an acknowledged principle of modern pedagogy: educa- 
tion must proceed from within, not from without; it does not 
consist in the teacher’s influence on the child but in the child’s 
own activity, in activity following internal impulses. The edu- 
cator must know these impulses and facilitate their manifesta- 
tion by creating favorable conditions. (Claparede’s formula.) 
The fanatical advocates of freedom, of whom I have spoken 
above, are in error; for the child’s natural development its 
needs for guidance must be taken into consideration. 


To avoid misunderstanding, I shall once again formulate the 
teacher’s attitude to the child: he is not a potentate who con- 
trols the child and exercises an external compulsion, but the 
representative of those higher elements residing in the child 
and in accordance with which the child wishes to go. He is 
the guide that is sought by the child, a necessary guide through 
the numerous difficulties offered by its development.* 





*From a review by Captain Fastrez (“La role des liens affectifs dans 
Ja coordination militaire.” [The role of affective bonds in military co- 
operation.] Bulletin mensuel de I’Institut de Sociologie, Brussels, Nov., 
1910). I borrow the following lines from the French officer Vaillant 
who thus describes the relationship between officers and soldiers: 
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In psycho-analytic treatment we have a relationship which 
may be compared with the above. The patient is in the toils 
of a state of dependence from which he has to be freed, out 
of which the physician gradually extricates him. For a long 
time he needs guidance; the analyst must assume the role of 
guide. I am no longer of the opinion that the physician should 
not advise his patient and should avoid influencing him. I must 
state emphatically that the period of personal guidance is of 





“In addition to purely technical reasons, there are numerous social 
causes which give the soldier great importance on the field of battle. 
Tactics ought to be individualistic and provide for the employment of 
personal initiative seconded by intelligence and scorn of exertion and 
danger. But personal endeavor is worth nothing unless it is in co- 


operation with the actions of the rest. ..... Each should feel that he 
needs his comrades. The work of one soldier is of no avail unless the 
others are working also. .... .. For a group to advance each individual 


soldier must wish to advance. Since every movement is perilous each 
consents to risk danger so that all may move forward, but he is willing 
to do that only if he is sure that all are doing the same. ...... On the 
field of battle the soldiers must be devoted to and have confidence in 
one another; if a soldier, advancing into a rain of bullets, knows that 
his neighbor is with him, if he feels that in the perils of the fight he 
will not be abandoned by his comrades, he will submit to the promptings 
of his duty, which do not permit him to do less than the others, and 
throwing himself into the mélée, he will dare to venture against the 
greatest dangers. .. .. ... I repeat it, there can be no organized fighting 
unless there is among the men voluntary devotion, readiness for self- 
sacrifice, and self-abnegation in the interests of all. Devotion here im- 
pels confidence and affection—affection for officers and for comrades. 
. «. . Thus affection appears as one of the most powerful stimulants 


in action. ...... The only basis of discipline on the battle-field is the 
superiority of the officer, and this superiority is based on confidence 
and affection. ..... Our superiority will not be real, efficient, or effect- 


ual till it is no longer imposed but recognized. Confident in our worth 
let us get down from the temporary pedestal of cardboard to which the 
officer is raised. In the hearts of our men we shall find one of granite. 
. ... We are men, imperfect beings, the good will hide our faults. 
To be a good soldier a man does not need a skilled leader so much 
as a kind one. In a campaign it is our business to have men follow us 
in spite of hunger, weariness, and deadly danger. If we have that single 
quality, kindness, they will follow us. It is not a question of weakness 
or indulgence—passive kindness; but of active kindness; kindness which 
seeks pain to soothe it, misery to relieve it, and grief to comfort it. 
We must look after our men as a father watches a cradle. Without 
ever growing weary we must seek for and find shadows in the minds 
of our soldiers and then dispel them. ..... From the highest to the 
lowest we are comrades; comrades through our common love of country, 
devotion to her defense, and the joyfully assumed sacrifice of our moral 
and physical powers to her barracks and of our lives to her battles. 
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variable duration and depends on the degree of the patient’s 
maturity as far as regression is concerned. The guiding role 
of the physician does not consist simply in taking a place in the 
series of father surrogates and playing the role of a stereotyped 
father, but rather in facilitating the development of the primary 
father imago into an individual ideal (the ideal which would 
have been possible for the individual in question if he had not 
been interfered with by an infantile fixation). Herein I have 
indicated one aspect of the important process designated as 
sublimation. To guard against misunderstanding, I want to 
emphasize at once that the physician must guard against (con- 
sciously or unconsciously) instilling into the patient his own 
philosophy, his own ideals. The processes of evolution and lib- 
eration must go on in the patient’s soul. The physician repre- 
sents only, but firmly and unequivocally, what he has discovered 
in the subject’s strivings, and continues to do so until the patient 
sees it with his own eyes and grasps it emotionally. The anal- 
yst represents really the demands of the healthy portion of the 
invalid; he impersonates, as it were, these demands. The most 
important step towards overcoming this transference is brought 
about when the patient’s positive transference upon the analyst 
is directed upon the patient’s ideal strivings; the absolute confi- 
dence in the physician is gradually transformed into genuine 
self-confidence. During: his treatment, and for a long time 
subsequently, the neurotic has to make up for what he has lost 
in his invalidism or to compensate for what disease has stunted 
in his development. The French expression “re-education” is 
appropriate here and expressive of the relationship to the theme 
of my essay. 

At present psycho-analysis seems to me to offer basic data 
towards the solution of two important questions in pedagogy: 
the psycho-analytic viewpoint gives us the explanation for the 
true relations between teacher and child, and it also reveals to 
us an important aspect of the psychic evolution of the child and 
its natural requirements—knowledge which gives us guiding 
lines for the science of education. 


(Translated by S. A. Tannenbaum.) 
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A CASE OF PARANOID HYSTERIA 
By S. A. Tannenbaum, M. D., New York. 


To scientific psychotherapeutics a detailed case report 
is what a specimen is to the botanist or entomologist. 
If a report is incomplete it is as valueless, from a scien- 
tific standpoint, as an incomplete and mangled specimen of an 
unknown species would be. As a matter of fact, owing to the 
imperfect state of our knowledge of the psyche and from other 
considerations, such a report is more than worthless inasmuch 
as the investigator has no means of supplementing his data, has 
no means of checking up the accuracy and veracity of the re- 
porter and may become the victim of the suggestions of the 
therapeutist reporting the case. 

The modern treatment of a psychoneurosis usually consists 
of a long drawn-out study of the patient’s mental and emotional 
life. During such a study a vast abundance of material is poured 
out before the therapeutist and it necessarily devolves upon 
him, in reporting such a case, to select his material. In doing 
this, he is sure to be influenced not only by considerations of 
discretion and space and time but also by what he wants to 
prove. In this there lies, of course, a great danger; he is more 
than likely to select for publication only such material as fits 
in with his theory and to make no mention of facts which do 
not fit in with it. That this is a very bad thing for psychothera- 
peutics and for psychology must be apparent. 

In reporting the following case, I shall follow the method I 
adopted in reporting the case of Mrs. A. (“A Case of Hysteria 
with Facial Paresthesia”) in the pages of Psyche and Eros 
(1921, vol. II, Nos. 2, 3 and 4). I shall follow my note-book 
faithfully and report all that the patient said and exactly as 
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she said it, using her own language, and omitting only such de- 
tails from her daily life as are of absolutely no importance, e.g., 
her trips to the dressmaker, the grocer, the butcher, etc., the do- 
mestic affairs of her relatives, details of her management of her 
business, etc. Her story will be in quotation marks, and my 
comments and questions will be enclosed in square brackets. The 
reader will understand that blanks indicate omissions for the 
purpose of preserving the patient’s anonymity. I consider it 
more desirable to do this than to misrepresent those facts, even 
though this involves some risk. 

Mrs. B. appeared in my office some twelve months ago. She is 
a tall, strong, robust, striking-looking woman, well and neatly 
dressed, and looks distressed and haggard. In reply to direct 
questions she says that her name is.... ...... , is married fifteen 
years, has no children, is living with her husband at ...... , in 
Argh? fe , in a four room apartment, keeps no maid, does all the 
housework herself, is forty-one years old, was born in one of 
the western States, has lived in various parts of the country, 
has no religion, her parents were non-religious Catholics, her 
husband is a non-religious Jew. She was graduated from public 
school and went to high school for three years. Ever since 
leaving school she worked as a ...... , which is also her hus- 
band’s present occupation. She had appendicitis in her child- 
hood but was cured without an operation; also had measles, 
scarlatina, pertussis and, possibly, diphtheria. She began to 
menstruate between the ages of fifteen and sixteen, profusely 
and painfully, lasting eight days; menses of long duration even 
now, but painless and regular; very slight leucorrhoea. Her 
father died suddenly seven or eight years ago at an advanced 
age. Her mother is living, seventy years old, and is “melan- 
choly,—she is one of my troubles.” She had two brothers, 
both a few years younger than herself; the younger one died 
three years ago and the older one four years ago. She is above 
the average in height and weight; a remarkable looking woman 
and smartly dressed; her hair brown and bobbed. Patient was 
sent to me by a friend of hers and knows absolutely nothing 
about psychoanalysis. Externally she presents no evidence of 
disease. Having obtained the above facts, I ask the patient to 
tell me her “story” as fully as she can. She bursts into tears 
and narrates: 

“Physically there is nothing the matter with me though I’ve 
lost 35 pounds within a few weeks, but J am afraid I am losing 


my mind; I am troubled with fear all the time; for years I 
have feared losing my mind. You see, my family history is 
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very bad. My mother was always very peculiar; once she didn’t 
speak to my father for seven years though they lived under the 
same roof; they quarrelled terribly and finally separated. Mo- 
ther always managed to conceal her domestic troubles from the 
neighbors. My unhappiness began with all this unhappiness 
in our home. When mother lost her periods she became mel- 
ancholy, took to her bed and stayed there for months and wasted 
away till she was reduced almost to a skeleton. All this time 
she was very religious and full of remorse but took no interest 
in anything. Finally she was taken away to an insane asylum 
where she recovered after a few weeks. She used to harp 
incessantly on father having failed to keep his promise to her 
not to smoke; she kept harping on that and quarrelling with him 
and refusing to sit at table with him. Away from home she 
was ‘an angel of mercy’-—that’s what the neighbors called her; 
for years she had acted as practical nurse to friends and neigh- 
bors without any thought of remuneration. 


“She was very mean and abusive and treated us all like dogs. 
[Weeps.]| She was a dual personality; she had two voices, 
one for home and one for the neighbors. She always ridiculed 
me for my height; nothing I ever did pleased her; she never 
gave her children credit for any brains and pooh-poohed every- 
thing we said. Finally, at the age of twenty-two, I left home. 
Half a year later my father sued her for divorce and got it 
on the ground of incompatibility. Just before this my youngest 
brother began to act unnaturally; he began to sleep a lot, to act 
strange, and became violently insane; he was elated, had gran- 
diose ideas, said he was the partner of Jesus. He was committed 
to an asylum and stayed there a year and a half. When he came 
out mother refused to keep him and sent him to my father who 
was living in a hotel. In a month my brother had a relapse, 
was re-committed and died in the asylum. I saw my mother 
once after that, after my marriage, when she visited me for 
about a week out West where my husband and I lived for about 
two and a half years. After we moved East she also visited 
me once for four or five days but she got very quarrelsome 
and tried to make trouble between me and my husband. Just 
before my brother’s death I had paid my mother a visit at her 
request but she was so quarrelsome that I had to leave her. 
After brother’s death she was melancholic; she also showed 
great grief when my father died. 

“My younger brother kept writing me discouraging letters 
about mother. Her illness and his worry about the possibility 
of being called into military service made him sick and he sent 
for me. When I got to him he was dead,—he had committed 
suicide. [Weeps.] He had been a very bright boy and had a 
wonderful mind; a letter which he had left for me was full 
of his troubles with mother. He had shot himself in the tem- 
ple with a borrowed rifle as he sat on the porch. He used to 
worship mother and plead with her to brace up and be well. 
She had been taken to an asylum a few days before he killed 
himself. She has been living with me for the past three years, 
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during the first half of which she was always in bed, with her 
head completely covered. She is always hostile to me; now she 
is up and about but very frail and refuses to go out. For a 
few weeks I had her in a private sanitarium two years ago, 
but it cost so much that I had to take her out. I can’t bear the 
thought of a state institution. Besides, her talk is very rational. 


[““How do you get on with your husband?’] We get on as 
well as the average; he is a Jew, over fifty years of age, a 
manufacturer of ...... trimmings. I am his second wife. He 
has no children from his first wife, nor from me. I am always 
fearful and am always thinking of suicide. I am ashamed to 
say these things; even while I am at a movie or elsewhere I'll 
suddenly say, even aloud, “I'll kill myself!” I do that many 
times a day and even while I’m home alone. And I keep touch- 
ing my right temple,—that’s the spot where my brother shot 
himself. His death had made a profound impression on me. 

“Everything seems to be wrong; J don’t seem to fit; I don’t 
please anybody. [Weeps.] I spend my time reading. Yester- 
day I was very unhappy, my eyes looked wild and my face 
was drawn and I imagine that people see my disturbed state of 
mind, I think I’m partly insane and must hide it, and conse- 
quently I think a lot about what I say, so that I won’t say what 
will sound queer. 1’m afraid to be thought peculiar. 

“Most of the time I am very restless. Sometimes I awake in 
the morning feeling fine; my head is clear, I’m ambitious and 
keep my house immaculate, almost ‘surgically clean,’ as a doc- 
tor told me recently. Other mornings I can’t do a thing, can’t 
concentrate and do not even take care of myself. Usually I’m 
very fussy about myself. At times I’m afraid to be alone; at 
times to be with people. At such times I go to the stores or to 
a theatre where I won’t be likely to meet friends or be known. 
I dislike housework and therefore used to assist my husband in 
his business. JI work on my nerves all the time. At times I 
awake with a cloudy feeling and very restless. I am very im- 
pulsive; I get a sudden urge to do something, I do it and then 
think I was crazy. Something makes me do things foreign to 
my nature. I feel dreadfully inferior and haven't the pride I 
ought to have. I can never appear at my best. 

{At this point I assure Mrs. B. that I do not consider her 
insane or in any danger of becoming so; tell her that she is 
evidently suffering from a psycho-neurosis which can be cured, 
and that I shall require her to visit me not less than three times 
a week on alternate days and pay me .... dollars per session.] 
“T won't dare tell my husband the kind of treatment I’m getting; 
he won’t understand it. I can’t afford to spend much on my- 
self but I must try to help myself. I have a few hundred dol- 
lars and I'll use some of that. 

[Second Session.] “This is one of the mornings when I’m 
feeling better. Do you object if I smoke? [“No.”] I wonder 
if you can help me;-I must have some hope or I would not 
be here. There was something on my mind but I’ve forgotten 
it. Smoking soothes me; is it injurious? [“No.”] At first 
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I smoked only to be doing something; now I miss it and take 
it as a glass of milk or a piece of candy; I never smoke in pub- 
lic and even at home I have to do it on the sly because my 
mother objects to it just as she did to my father’s smoking. My 
husband doesn’t object, but I would not like the neighbors to 
find it out. J wish I could be more independent and self-reli- 
ant. I’m very sensitive to criticism, am always criticising my- 
self and accusing myself. Is my age responsible for it? [‘‘No.”] 
Are you sure smoking is not injurious? [“Quite sure.”] It’s 
not a pretty habit. When we lived in the hotel, from five to 
three years ago, I was in the habit of taking a cocktail every 
night and it made me strong, brave, self-reliant, and I was a 
different person. At times I took a little sherry or whiskey dur- 
ing the day; then I felt more at ease and could talk better. 


“7 think I must go insane some day because it’s in the family. 
My aunt warned me against the change of life. [I assure her 
that she has nothing to fear from the menopause or from hered- 
ity at her age.] But isn’t a woman more sensitive at this age? 
[‘“No.”] If a woman begins to menstruate late will she get her 
menopause early? [“Not necessarily.”] I’m muddled on my 
dates. 


“T was restless yesterday and couldn’t stick to anything I 
tried to do, to read or to sew; so I went from place to place. I 
haven’t found the right niche. I’m not lazy and am very thor- 
ough in everything I do. When I start anything I can’t stop 
until I’m through with it. At times I shirk my work, omit 
things I should do, neglect business matters, and procrastinate 
from day to day. I know there must be something that I can 
do well. 

“What is the voice that makes me say I'll kill myself? [“I 
can’t explain that yet.”] Sometimes I even swear at nobody in 
particular and get into a very ugly mood and say out loud, 
“goddam son-of-a ...... !’? My husband swears a lot of times; 
he is very nervous and excitable. His conversation is full of 
goddams and “what the h...... ” His whole family swears. 


He swears on the slightest provocation. My parents used to 
abuse each other awfully; there were terrible scenes between 
them and that embittered me and made me lose faith in people. 
People who meet me like me at first; later on I feel that they 
don’t like me—I imagine I see a change in them. I’m super- 
sensitive. I’m ashamed to confess what I’m going to say now: 
at times I think people give each other strange looks and winks 
behind my back and at times I think I hear them saying things 
about me. My husband’s relatives accept me and think the 
world of me, he says, but they say things in Jewish or Polish 
in my presence which I don’t understand and I think that they 
are criticising me. Recently I heard one of them say ‘meshu- 
gane goya,’ and I knew that she meant me; the words mean 
‘crazy gentile woman.’ I’m trying to *adapt myself to my 
Jewish family and not to mind such things, but this may ag- 
gravate my condition. I visit them about once a week because 
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I’m very fond gf their children. Even when I’m in the stores 
I imagine people are saying things about me. If I think it’s 
only imagination it worries me even more. If I feel that some 
person who ridicules me is in the street, I refrain from going 
out so as not to give him a chance to talk about me. I argue 
with myself that I ought to go out but I don’t seem to be able 
to get the courage to do it. [“Go out in spite of yourself!’’] 

“T’m easily crushed. I have a temper and get terribly mad; but 
I don’t react at once and then there is a turmoil within me and 
fierce resentment, and I could scratch their eyes out. J in- 
dulge in fantasies of the terrible things I'll do to them. I never 
think that people are talking about me if I am in a place where 
I’m not known. If I’m restless and lonely I go into the big 
stores to walk around or have a coffee. I often go to the movies 
but at times cannot get interested and am so shaky I have to go 
out. I can’t bear comedies. Willie—that’s my husband—finds 
the movies a great relaxation but he prefers a game of pinochle. 
His friends come to the house to play cards—that always means 
unhappiness to me, because I don’t play and I have to be enter- 
taining the women, and I get terribly bored. J like games of 
chance; love to play twenty-one and especially to shoot crap and 
to play the races. It’s all because I want excitement, anything 
to take my mind off myself. I also love to dance, but I almost 
never dance now. When we lived in V...... I owned an au- 
tomobile and got a great deal of comfort out of it; but it was 
stolen and I lost a lot of money on it. Driving a car made me 
calm and gave me a feeling of self-confidence; I never felt 
or looked better than at that time. 

“T don’t think I can go ahead with this treatment; I can’t af- 
ford it. My husband won’t understand it and won’t give me 
the money for it. If I say anything about it to him he is sure 
to tell me to get interested in something or to go to a doctor to 
get a tonic. I think I won’t mention the subject to him. [“You 
had better tell him all about it; secrets are not conducive to 
good results. Tell him you are in no need of a tonic and that 
A yi gladly become interested in something if you could 

O so.” 

[Third Session.] “I told Willie about my treatment and he 
scoffed at it, said he had no patience with that sort of thing, 
that I had too much time on my hands and that you must be a — 
freak doctor or charlatan. He wanted to know if you are a 
licensed physician. Then I told him of my mental condition 
and he said it was only a whim of mine, but I insisted that I 
was ill, so he agreed to let me try this treatment for a week. 
Marriage certainly submerges a woman’s individuality; men 


have no patience with sick wives. He thinks I ought to do some- 
thing, perhaps church work—anything that doesn’t pay. He 
won’t let me take a job for fear people will think us poor; his 
pride would suffer if I’earned money. Men want their women 
to feel dependent upon them. He suggested that smoking may 
be driving me crazy and that I ought to stop it. My life is 
all wrong and can’t be straighened out. 
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“He is very skeptical about you. His whole family is skep- 
tical about everything and everybody; everybody is a fool to 
them. I know I would feel much better if I could tell you 
everything I think. But I would feel terribly disloyal if I told 
you all I think about my husband as I have told you about my 
mother. Everything works to drive me mad. He is very er- 
ratic, noisy, loud-mouthed; when he is angry he yells so that 
I am ashamed for the neighbors, and consequently I keep quiet. 
He gets mad at trivial things and screams at the top of his 
voice. [Weeps throughout.)] He never does anything I ask 
him to do and swears all the time. It’s always ‘goddam it!’ or 
‘goddam the hell!’ or ‘what the hell!’ etc. He addresses me as 


‘you devil!’ and scolds me or is grouchy about everything; I 


am never anything but a ‘goddam fool.’ We quarrel about the 
most inconsequential things. [Gives illustrations which may be 
omitted.] He humiliates me everywhere, even in public. He 
acts like the lord and master of creation. He is the worst pos- 
sible husband for one of my disposition. He is always full of 
life and pep, except when I want him to do something for me. 
Yet he says he thinks the world of me. He is very generous 
with me as far as money and clothes go; up to a year ago we 
lived expensively and I had beautiful clothes and jewelry. Then 
I used to feel well, except when he made a scene. He is a very 
restless man and has been meeting with business reverses of 
late; he has a great deal to worry him. [Goes into details about 
business which I omit.] When I saw how badly business was 
going and that he was losing his health about it, I offered to 
go to the office and help him out. He accepted my offer and I 
worked very hard in making purchases, making samples, etc., 
but in the end I advised him to give up that business and take 
his loss. At such times he leans on me and takes my advice 
and approves of me. He is in business again now but I don’t 
go down to his office because he will humiliate me in the pres- 
ence of his employees and would not hesitate to yell at me or 
call me a damnfool in the presence of anybody. His whole 
family is that way and very selfish; they are all very self-satis- 
fied and critical of everybody; their conversation consists of 
nothing but personalities. They are an ignorant and uneducated 
lot. 

“T wait on Willie hand and foot with his clothes, his bath, 
his food, etc. He always speaks explosively and is always 
censorious and fault-finding; his voice sounds like a hammer 
pounding me. Now I get only a small weekly allowance and 
therefore our home isn’t what it was. I am very sensitive to 
colors and nice lines—and consequently my home doesn’t satisfy 
me. He doesn’t let me spend any money now, objects if I spend 
fifty cents on having my hair curled once a week, but he doesn’t 
mind losing five dollars in pinochle—he says he needs the re- 
laxation. Instead of taking me to the theatre, he takes me fo 
his sister though it makes me sick. His family’s small talk 
sickens me. [I omit details of this small talk.] I got one of 
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his sisters a job playing the piano in a movie theatre, so they 
call me ‘the impresario.’ They are a very ungrateful lot. These 
things hurt me and crush me. No wonder I swear such a lot. 
[‘‘So, then, one mystery is solved!’’] 

“Last night my mother washed a few dishes and did a little 
work in the kitchen. It made me so happy that someone was 
doing something for me that I cried for joy. Willie said I 
made a laughing stock of myself to go to a doctor and tell him 
all about myself. His family would think me crazy. I once danced 
the fox trot in his sister’s house and she wanted to know where 
I had learned that. Willie used to be jealous of my dancing 
tho he approved of it. We used to dance in the grill room of 
the hotel where we lived in V...... I used to dance with his 
friends but he found fault with me for it and said I talked too 
much to the men. His sister had the impudence to say I danced 
from 6 P. M. to 2 A. M., and she wanted to know what I was 
doing after midnight while waiting for Willie to finish his pin- 
ochle game in the card room. In her own home she had the 
fimpudence to tell me she thought me forty-eight years old 
when I was only thirty-eight! I refused to go there any more 
and Willie said I don’t understand them and should make al- 
lowances for them. His family and I are worlds apart: they 
‘have no time’ to read books or magazines; they think I’m ‘queer’ 
and speak of me as ‘the lady of leisure.’ I don’t know what 
they would say if they knew I smoke; I do it only to be devilish. 

[Fourth Session, three days later. The day before Mrs. B. had 
phoned that she was so much better and that it wasn’t necessary 
for her to come again, but I insisted that she ought to continue 
her treatment if she wanted to be permanently cured.] “I’m feel- 
ing very much better and don’t know what did it. [Smokes.] 
I have been feeling fine since my last talk with you. I was in 
doubt whether I should quit yesterday; that’s why I phoned 
you. After I talked to you I was ashamed of myself. These 
talks help me; things now look different to me somehow and 
seem to straighten out; and my viewpoint on some things seems 
to be changing. I notice that people do like me and are calling 
on me since I’m feeling better. I’m convinced the fault is 
mine if they don’t; I’m sure I have been putting up barriers 
between myself and them. [Mrs. B. dances in her chair and I 
call her attention to it.] I didn’t know I was doing this; I must 
have been doing it unconsciously because I’m feeling better 
and happy. The last two days I havent heard any voices nor 
seen anybody making peculiar gestures. Even Willie remarked 
that there is a great change in my looks and feelings. I can 
make him wilt easily: all I have to say is that I never cared 
for him anyhow, but I do that only if I feel fairly well—that 
squelches him. Two days ago I told him that his loud man- 
ner and his temper are responsible for my nervousness and he 
said he never means what he says. [“Did you accept that as 
an apology?”’] Yes, but I don’t forget a hurt quickly. 

“T find it hard to talk to-day; I feel foolish sitting here. I 
ought to go into business—to get away from housework. Keep- 
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ing house gives me no sense of achievement; it doesn’t pay for 
the amount of effort I put into it. Up to three years ago I 
was in business and was making a lot of money—that gave 
me not only financial independence, so that I could buy all 
sorts of things for myself that I can’t get now, but also a sense 
of achievement . Willie is not stingy but he must be conserva- 
tive now. I hate myself when washing dishes. The last few 
days even my mother seems brighter. Her deep. melancholy, 
her moaning and sobbing, depressed me; because of her I 
couldn’t leave the house. To spend my days as a cook and maid 
I consider a waste of life. In business I’d have a chance to 
talk to people. Willie’s financial worries also depress me. 

“My sister-in-law visited us last night, [etc.] Today I feel 
that my sisters-in-law like me, and so do their children, and 
they all make a fuss over me. The children in my neighbor- 
hood are fond of me [etc.]. Only adults disturb me; I don’t 
think children ever think me queer. It’s really only women 
whom 1 dislike and fear—they’re catty. I avoid people be- 
cause I don’t like them. To-day it seems foolish to talk about 
these things. . 

[After a long silence during which the patient was dancing 
in her chair and smoking happily I say to her: “Tell me about 
your sex life.” At this she instantly becomes glum, averts her 
face and begins to bite her-fingernails.] “I have nothing to-say 
about that; no, I couldn’t Nalk about that to-day—no, -no. 
know I haven't said anything-about-it..When I’m feeling well 
I can’t get myself to be so frank as when I’m depressed; when 
I’m happy I’m reserved. No, I couldn’t speak about my sexual 
life today. Perhaps I ought to come only when I’m not feeling 
well. [Smokes vigorously.]\. At home I don’t smoke so much. 
Does your question about my sex life mean that you think I 
ought to be divorced? [‘““No; what puts the thought of divorce 
in your head?’] A few years ago I used to think of divorce 
and even spoke of it to Willie; when he heard of it he cried 
like a baby. Four years ago things were so bad that I decided 
to quit and completed plans for a divorce; that’s out of the 
question now because of my mother’s dependence on me. It’s 
really for her sake that I have to go on living with him. 
Though I’m very unhappy, I’m also very sorry for him. IJt’s 
almost a fact that I don’t love him the I would hate to admit that 
for I know he loves me. At times persons love us the more 
because we don’t love them. Four years ago his temper and 
unreasonableness and jealousy made him unendurable. He ac- 
cused me of flirting, of loving certain men in the hotel, and final- 
ly he forbade me to dance with them. If I was quiet or looked 
bored, he would say that I would be bright and lively if Mr. So- 
and-so were here, etc. I was having a good time those days 
for all that; I loved to associate with congenial people. [Patient 
stops speaking, sits lost in thought for a long time and shakes 
her head; refuses to say what she wasethinking of. I ask her if 
she often indulges in day dreams.] I don’t dream very much; 
I seldom recall my dreams. I don’t believe in dreams. I’m 
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not religious; Willie is an agnostic; he is very intelligent and 
well read. He thinks psycho-analysis a fake, tho he knows noth- 
ing about it; he speaks of gullible women who have nothing to 
do but to waste their husband’s money, but he said I could con- 
tinue it if I had faith in it. 

[Fifth Session. Ten minutes late.] “Is this treatment hyp- 
notism? [“No.”] I’m awfuly afraid of suggestion—it gives 
me an uncanny feeling. I read about it in a copy of your 
magazine which I picked up in the waiting room a few days 
ago and it alarmed me. A few days ago I dreamt of a woman 
who had grown very tall and whose eyes were wide and staring; 
she took me by the neck and whirled me around in a circle 
and I felt she was trying to hypnotize me and I was helpless. 
This dream reminds me of an article on “woman’s critical age” 
that I read in your magazine; I marked some passages which 
exactly apply to me. No, I won’t discuss them now. For four 
years I used to be afraid of hypnotism; there was a certain 
person whose eyes I disliked—it was a man—it may have been 
imagination; at first I didn’t fear him; before I tell you about 
him I must explain something. . . . I don’t seem to be able 
to express myself to-day. [Shakes her head, averts her eyes 
and is very restless.] I know I’m wasting time and money. I 
could speak better if I knew that what I say is absolutely con- 
fidential. How do I know that your wife wouldn’t read your 
notes? [I reassure her.] I'll tell you something of my life 
and then you can piece out the rest with the aid of the passages 
I marked in the essay I mentioned. 

“My mother made my girlhood very unhappy. I was wild 
but not bad. I used to go out with the boys and the girls 
but I knew where to draw the line and went only just so far. 
The neighbors used to talk about me, but I never was guilty 
of actual wrongdoing. In the spring and the fall I used to 
work in an adjoining town and when I came home mother al- 
ways accused me of things, said I dressed too attractively and 
was the talk of the town. She made us all very unhappy. I 
used to let the boys kiss me and I kissed them, but we never 
did anything sexual. When I left home, with forty dollars 
in my pocket, I was so mad at the world that I decided to go 
the limit and have the game as well as the name. In the train 
an elderly woman was attracted to me and I got quite confiden- 
tial with her. She was in the ...... business and offered me 
a job which I gladly accepted, tho she offered me a very small 
salary. I stayed one season with her. Next year I got a job 
in a wholesale house that paid me better—twelve dollars a week. 
Owing to the little that I was earning, I couldn’t dress well and 
lived in very filthy and wretched surroundings. I gave up my 
job and began to look for something else, but had no luck, 
Finally somebody gave me a note of introduction to the super- 
intendent of a wholesale house. He was very gruff and stern 
and all business, and didn’t even look at me until I turned to 
go away. Then he turned and asked “Did I need work”; I 
said I did and he employed m-. The work was very difficult 
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but I stuck to it. He was very patient with me but rough with 
the others. The girly soon noticed that he passed my work 
even if it wasn’t up to standard and they said I had made a ter- 
rible hit with him. One day he called me to his desk, asked me 
about my work and a lot of questions about myself: where I 
lived and was I lonesome? He said he was lonesome too and 
would I go to a show with him some time. He was a short man 
and much older than I; I always disliked short men but I was 
reckless and desperate and sick of my work. I often wished I 
could be bad. He had a good position. So I let him call on 
me—he is my husband now. He told me he loved me and meant 
to marry me; but I had no intentions to marry him. I re- 
fused to be seen walking the streets with him because he was 
so short and Jewish looking; so I used to meet him at the 
theatre or in the restaurants. Till then I had often lived only 
on biscuits; he was liberal and spent a lot of money on me but 
I couldn’t bear his touch—he disgusted me. I realize that it 
was all very, very mercenary. The girl with whom I roomed 
encouraged me to pull his leg. Then W. urged me to stop 
working, to stay home and buy anything I wanted. To people 
who met us and to my family I justified my conduct by telling 
them I was engaged. I was ashamed of what I was doing but 
I was too weak to give it up. 

“W. had told me he was a divorced man. I didn’t want to 
marry him but was letting him spend money on me and we went 
to live together in an apartment. He worshipped me always, 
but knew that I didn’t care for him. I wrote home that I was 
married. When I saw women who had married for love going 
out to work I thought I didn’t do so badly. We lived together 
this way for eight years, during which time we traveled a lot 
and lived in the swellest hotels. I wore wonderful clothes and 
fine jewelry, but I was always ashamed when I stood near him 
tho I liked him and was concerned about him; I really was. 
But at times we had terrible quarrels and I hated him like 
poison. He speculated a lot, associated with a very sporty 
group and made and lost money rapidly. Then we came to B. 
(the city where she now lives). He was informed that his wife 
had not divorced him. Then he told me the whole thing; he 
had been very mean to his wife and she had gone back to her 
parents. W. went into business with one of his brothers and I 
worked for him as an employee. This brother soon realized 
what my true position was and he helped us in getting W. a 
divorce from his wife. She got the divorce on statutory 
grounds: I was discovered in a hotel with W. Next day W. 
and I went to V. and were married. His family didn’t like it. 

[Sixth Session.] “I’m still afraid of you; I’m afraid you are 
hypnotising me—your movements are so quick and your eyes 
look at me so sharply. There is something uncanny about this 
treatment. It was a hard struggle for me to come to-day— 
that’s why I’m three-quarters of an hour late. Willie fell and 
hurt his knee last night. [I omit details.] If you want me to 
talk to-day, you’ll have to let me sit behind you. [She sits 
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in a chair behind me and lights a cigarette.] I always get 
cold hands and feet when I get in here. The feeling I have 
for my husband is responsible for my hyper-sensitiveness and 
for thinking that people say things about me. [You mean, your 
contempt for him?”] Yes; some people have asked me how I 
ever came to marry him—his own sister asked me that. We 
are an oddly assorted couple and I never got over it. He is not 
only much shorter than I but is fifteen years older, and he looks 
a Jew—every inch of him. . . . When I’m in public with him 
I always feel apologetic about him. I never felt comfortable 
in the presence of short people. He is not a bad looking man 
and has a very intelligent and strong face but he is shorter 
than the average and I am much taller than the average. To 
make matters worse, he is quite stout. When we are in public 
the contrast between us makes people stare at us all the time. 
When I began to live with him I was conscious of the differ- 
ence between us, but I did it because it was the easiest way. 
Then it became a habit. Besides, he was very kind and liberal 
and I was grateful to him for many things. 


“We traveled a lot and he introduced me to many men. I 
had a fancy for men and admired them, but I never let him or 
them see that I was interested in them, but W sometimes re- 
marked that I seemed more talkative and vivacious when strang- 
ers were around. I was always on my guard against the 
subtle flatteries that men hand out to women; I pretended not 
to understand. Hence I had the friendship of many men but 


managed to keep their respect. Then . . . this is the worst; 
I can hardly tell it. . . . A man came to the hotel one day, 
an English Jew, tall, very good looking. . . . We became ac- 


quainted, danced together and he dined with us. His deport- 
ment was perfect; he was a wonderful talker and had a charm- 
ing personality. W liked him and we often took him autoing 
with us. He spent a great deal of time with us and there were 
many little incidents before it happened. . . . He paid me no 
compliments and treated me like an equal. Then his business 
took him to another city and we saw him only on Sundays. By 
this time W_ had remarked that he didn’t like M’s attentions— 
no, I won’t tell you his name. [Goes into details about M. 
which may be omitted.] One Sunday the three of us were to 
go out autoing but W was suddenly called away on business; 
he saw my disappointment in my face and said that I should 
take M out for a ride. I did so and we had dinner together. 
Not a word passed between us that could have been objected to 
but we understood each other... Now comes some- 
thing I don’t understand. Though nothing had happened, 
he phoned me the next day that he thought it best not 
to see me any more. He said, “I can’t trust myself any longer 
and you’re a very poor actress”; and that he was getting to care 
for me more and more and was feeling like a skunk. I laughed 
it all off and next night we met again and had dinner together. 
I wasn’t sure of my feelings; I was enjoying my adventure and 
kept telling myself it was only a flirtation. I had no intention 
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to do wrong. J was only playing a game. When he was away 
from V. he phoned me daily and then we began to correspond. 
I rented a letter-box in an adjoining town and I drove there 
for my mail daily. I wish you wouldn’t write all this down. 
One day I met M and he warned me that we were playing with 
fire. He told me he cared for me too much to compromise me 
and he wanted to know if I could prevail on W to make me 
free. I promised M that I would bring this about but I really 
had no intention to do so. It may be that now, too, I was 
being actuated only by mercenary considerations. M wasn't 
making much money. One day I got a letter from him in which 
he said that he couldn’t go on this way, that unless I took steps 
to get a divorce something would happen that we would both 
regret. The day on which I got that letter I happened to be 
busy with a customer (I was managing a store then) when W 
came in and went to my purse to get some change! He saw the 
letter, read it. I’ll never forget the look in his face. When 
we got to the hotel he upbraided me, threatened to kill M, 
pleaded with me, cried, and wanted me to promise not to see 
or communicate with M: again, at least not for a certain period. 

Here is a peculiar thing: I wrote M that W was jealous and 
advised him not to see me for some time, but I never let him 
know that W had found his letter. After that I was very care- 
ful with my letters. I kidded M along; I lured him on and re- 
treated. It was the excitement of the game that I wanted and 
I had no intentions of leaving W or doing wrong with M. For 
about a year I kept this up, taking M out riding in the after- 
noons, to the neglect of our business. At times we would stop 
at some favorable spot on the road and chat; when I saw that M 
was getting worked up I would insist on getting into the car 
and would drive like mad; this was four years ago. He wor- 
shipped and idolized me, never taking any liberties with me 
except to kiss me. Loose women disgusted him. At times I 
thought of marrying him, but my heart sank every time I 
thought of what he would be sure to think of me if he found 
out I had lived with W eight years before marrying him. I 
didn’t want to shatter his ideal; in his presence I never swore 
nor used slang nor smoked. J lived only for him, I felt younger, 
and looked better; I longed to break away, but couldn’t bring 
myself to do it. JI made several sporadic efforts to terminate 
the relationship. Finally he terminated it in a letter in which 
he charged me with kidding him or not knowing my own mind. 
Then I was terribly upset but resolved it was better so, but I 
lost interest in life, in everything, and began to dance and 
drink more and more. A cocktail used to buoy me up and I 
began to court men’s company. Now the hypnotic part comes 
in—it’s worse than anything I’ve yet told you. 

[Seventh Session.] “Very depressed to-day. Please let me 
sit behind you again. I have a feeling of disloyalty to speak so 
of my husband. Here is a portrait of him, and an old portrait 
of myself. There has been a terrible change in me in the past 
three years; I’m not the person I used to be. I begin to doubt 
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whether this treatment will benefit me. I’m beginning to think 
it is a waste of money, for I realize that J lack the courage to 
say all I think. What I need is probably some kind of worship, 
some kind of religion—something that’s stronger than myself. 
I tried to read my Christian Science book, but it didn’t help 
me. My manicure saw my depression and she advised me to 
go to Church. I told her I couldn’t do that as it would make 
me feel like a hypocrite; then she urged me to see Father 
X. who, she said, is a very kindly and lenient Confessor. 
When I got there, however, I had forgotten Father X’s name 
and was ushered into the presence of a very young man and I 
knew at once that he wouldn’t do me any good. I talked to 
him for an hour but not frankly. He advised me to join the 
Church, but to me that would be a kind of idolatry. Father Z 
talked to me of faith and he gave me a catechism and some 
books, but I can’t get my mind on them. I want to believe, J 
want a religion, but 1 am too old and sophisticated to have 
faith. I know that there are many non-religious people who are 
happy. I don’t know what I want. J don’t understand myself— 
no wonder people don’t understand me. I’m not the same per- 
son two hours in succession. W says he never knows how he'll 
find me when he gets home; I’m grouchy, cheerful, happy, de- 
pressed, by turns. 


“No, I can’t talk to-day of the man with the hypnotic eyes. 
It may have been only a delusion. I'll tell you something else. 
After my flirtation with M, I went West for the Christmas holi- 
days to see my family, but couldn’t stand them longer than 
four days, notwithstanding all the trouble and expense. [I 
omit details of the trip and visit with the family.]]} While in 
the hotel in Chicago I struck up an acquaintance with a man 
who sat opposite me in the restaurant. He asked me to keep 
him company and we got into a conversation. When he learned 
that I intended to leave Chicago that night he coaxed me to stay 
over for another day, and the idea appealed to me. I hate to tell 
you all this; is it necessary to do so? [“You know the rule: 
everything that comes into your mind!”] He was nice looking, 
gentlemanly, and pointed out that nobody knew me there, and 
he urged me to look on it as a ship that passed in the night. 
I didn’t dare to do it but I wished I could. He told me a great 
deal about himself. [Details omitted.] He prevailed on me 
to go to a cabaret with him. In the taxi he began to get familiar 
with me and I had difficulty in making him keep his place. 
When he saw I meant fight he desisted. Here’s what I can’t 
understand about myself: I wanted him and had everything in 
my favor; I was alone and wholly unknown; and yet I couldn't 
do it. He coaxed and argued but it was no use. It was almost 
time for me to catch my train and he accompanied me to the 
station. As soon as the train pulled out I was sorry I hadn’t 
gone with him. I never met him again tho I had promised him 
to do so, but I often think of him. [Smokes and ruminates.] 

“T hadn’t gone the limit with M because I feared to lose his 
respect. After my affair with him terminated and before I 
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went West I was reckless, drank a lot, courted the company of 
men, enjoyed joking and kidding and listening to suggestive 
jokes. One man at the hotel, a typical woman chaser, began to 
pursue me and gave me no rest, but I put him oft easily— 
he didn’t appeal to me. Then I had a number of flirtations, one 
after the other—drank and went to the movies with three or 
four different men. The hotel in which we lived was popular 
with a very nice class of men, prosperous merchants and theat- 
rical people. One man told me once that every automobile 
breaks up a family, and I thought that he was covertly lecturing 
me. Another man told me he knew that I wasn’t happy, and he 
reminded me of a saying that to be young a woman ought to be 
in love with somebody all the time. He suggested that I take 
a sweetheart and offered himself in that capacity; so we jollied 
each other along. I'll call this man P. Then another man at 
the hotel (I'll call him R) warned me against P and told me © 
that he (P) had boasted to the men that he would get me to take 
him out in my car and that he would get me some day and prove 
to the crowd that I wasn’t different from other women. P had 
tried to get me to take him in my auto but I always refused. 
Tho R was very apologetic when he cautioned me against P, 
I, resented it and told him I could take care of myself. 

“R is the man with the hypnotic eyes. There was something 
queer about his eyes: there were white spots in the iris. I 
began to get a queer feeling about him. He was always doing 
something queer, or something to make me feel uncomfortable. 
He always kept his eyes on me. If I drank a cocktail in the 
restaurant he would look at me and then at the glass in such a 
peculiar way that I would have to put the glass down. At the 
most unexpected times he would walk behind my chair, and the 
moment I became conscious of his presence I got as cold as 
ice. And with it all he was always polite and gentlemanly, never 
said anything, but just haunted me with his hypnotic eyes. Is 
all this important? [“Unquestionably.”] Ill phone you for an- 
other appointment if I want it. 


[Eighth Session.] Everything grates on my nerves. W ir- 
ritates me beyond endurance. I can’t bear to have him speak 
to me. I’m having some dental work done and that too upsets 
me. [Omit details about her teeth, the dentist, his wife, and 
their unhappy marriage.] W and I just can’t hit it off together; 
I can’t bear his temper and his loud voice. No doubt his busi- 
ness worries aggravate him and he lets his spleen out on me. 
[Goes into details about W’s business ventures and speculations. ] 
At one time he and his brother formed a partnership and I 
helped them out by working for them and lending them money 
which I borrowed on my jewelry. That business was a ter- 
rible ordeal for me: the brothers quarrelled constantly—they 
swore at each other and threatened each other with knives and 
hammers. W can’t bear to have anybody boss him; he must 
be it. One day he and I quarrelled about a piece of work I had 
made and he slapped me in the face in his brother’s presence 
and I returned the compliment. I left him after that and stayed 
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away for a few days. I went back only because of his bro- 
ther’s solicitation, “for the sake of the business.” Then W 
was as meek as a lamb, but he accused me of liking his brother 
and would not leave us alone together. One morning the 
“shrimp” insinuated something of the sort and grabbed me by 
the hair as I lay in bed; in self-defence I scratched his face. 
His brother told me, when he saw how I looked, that the next 
time W tried any rough stuff on me I should use an axe on him, 
Owing to W’s bad temper and rages my life was a veritable 
hell. Finally the brothers dissolved partnership. 

“Then, just before the war, W’s first wife began to make 
trouble; she wanted more money. We were afraid of her be- 
cause our marriage had been in violation of the law. So we 
moved out of thé state and went to V., where we opened a 
store. But he raved and carried on so in the store, humiliating 
me in the presence of employees and customers, that one day 
I got my dander up, ordered everybody out of the store, locked 
the doors and told him I was through. That taught him a les- 
son. I understood the business much better than he, but he al- 
ways interfered with me and my purchases; the result was that 
we lost money, and that made him still more irritable and quar- 
relsome and intolerable. I’m always in a state of nervous ten- 
sion. He never talks without banging his fists on the table and 
he yells so that you’d think he’ll raise the ceiling. J feel walled 
in on all sides. [Weeps.] No wonder I want to commit sui- 
cide. We haven’t a single interest in common, not one. I don’t 
think I could support mother and myself by my work. Ive got to 
go on living with him and his vulgar associates—and oh, how 
vulgar they are! W’s personal habits wear on me. All the 
little refinements of life mean nothing to him. He takes the 
spoon out of the coffee or the soup and puts it on the clean ta- 
blecloth! Bathing once a week is too much for him—to his 
family bathing is an event. One of his sister’s children is a 
Mongolian idiot. . 

“Tsn’t all this enough to make anyone crazy? I ought to go 
to work, but he won’t let me. One reason why I can’t leave him 
is that he is so good to my mother. Besides, we haven’t the 
money to open a business, and I couldn’t bear the thought of 
his butting in (which he would be sure to do). That means 
I have to go on keeping house tho I hate everything about it 
and I hate myself when I do it. He is very untidy about the 
home, throws his clothes about everywhere and wipes his dirty 
hands on clean towels. If my mother weren’t with me I would 
end it quickly. What would I do? I’d leave him and quickly, 
too. He says he hasn’t heard me say that I liked or enjoyed 
anything in the past three years—and that’s true! 

“T still occasionally take a drink—homemade wine with a kick 
to it. Should I stop this? [Suit yourself.”] One drink is 
enough to make me feel happy and to enable me to forget my 
troubles and to make me want to do my housework, but I'd 
rather run a business, although I shudder to think of his yelling 
at me, as he used to do: “Go home, get out of here! who asked 
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you to say anything? you think you are making me rich by 
staying around here. Get out! Nobody wants you here!” Then 
he calls me back and apologizes. If I’m ill he is very much 
concerned, apparently he is. 

“The other day I had a ridiculous dream: I came here and 
you were out; in your place there was another doctor, a woman 
and an attendant; the doctor said I wasn’t ill but a medium 
and that spirits in me were trying to express themselves and 
that I ought to go to Europe and develop my mediumistic 
power ;’ it was this room but everything in it was strange. 


Session g:—“Am feeling better and happier to-day and shall 
therefore sit in front of you. Some days I feel so bad that I 
just want to throw and smash things, and sometimes I smash 
the dishes. I suddenly feel myself getting cold all over though 
I felt fine when I came in; I wonder why. What did you 
write down when I came in? [“That you were a half hour 
late.” |] In my last two sessions I said a lot about W, but I am 
really to blame for a lot of our trouble; he is too old to change; 
I can soothe him easily enough if I want to, but I don’t always 
feel like it. Sometimes I’m ugly and unreasonable. Yesterday 
I had a talk with his sister and she proposed that we go into 
business together, and she wondered why I went on living 
with W, and she wanted to know if he still had the “screaming 
spells” he used to have as a young man. But he is really not so 
bad; with a woman of his kind and who loved him as much as 
he loves me, and who would be more submissive, he would make 
a pretty good husband. We are together too much; I’ve become 
commonplace to him. I fully agree with the man who said that 
before thirty a woman isn’t worth talking to and after thirty 
she isn’t worth looking at. 

“This brings me back again to the man with the hypnotic 
eyes. I was always afraid of hypnotism. The only thing that’s 
been worrying me the last few days is your eyes. As I told 
you, at the hotel I danced with a great many people until I had 
the flirtation with M. J used to take pleasure in watching the 
tactics pursued by the different men who tried to flirt with me. 
They were always on the job as soon as they smelt that W and 
I had had a quarrel. I jollied Mr. P along and let him think that 
I was afraid of him. 

“Mr. R, the man with the hypnotic eyes, was very slick and 
subtle; he was always courteous and gentlemanly and looked 
after me; he remembered all my likes and dislikes and was very 
attentive. Every time I passed him he had something pleasant 
to say to me. If W spoke harshly to me in his presence he 
would shake his head and look grieved. He had subtle ways 
of flattering me, as, for example, he would pretend to find strik- 
ing resemblances between me and beautiful women pictured in 
the magazines. He noticed everything about me and even knew 
that I didn’t take sugar in my coffee. I acted the role of the 
unsophisticated woman. When I went to my room at night he 
would say to me sympathetically, “And now you have to go to 
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bed with him!” I didn’t like him but he amused me. He used 
to say nice things to friends who would be sure to bring them 
back to me. They told me he liked me and always talked of 
me. When I entered the parlor I would find him waiting for 
me and he would say, sotto voce, “It’s about time.” He never 
asked me to go out with him but he kept warning me against 
other men, and I didn’t like that. One night we happened to be 
alone in the parlor and he got confidential, told me of his troubles 
with his wife and asked me why I didn’t get a divorce from W; 
he pointed out that I had a great many friends who would be 
willing to take care of me. I told him I was thinking about it. 
Whereupon he urged me not to wait too long, said that he knew 
a man who thought a lot of me but was afraid to say anything. 
I pretended not to understand. Then he said he thought of me 
looking so sad and sweet and sitting there with him. By that 
time I had had enough, so I looked him in the face and said: 
“Say, cut it out! You’re clever and amusing, but you are not 
running true to form to-night,’ and I laughed in his face; he 
got all red and was stunned. “Who is foolish?” I asked. “I 
am,” he answered and went out. 


“He didn’t come near me for a long time after that. I used 
to take a delight in embarrassing him by winking at him when 
I saw him. I knew I had given him a terrible shock. He was 
furious with me and hated me. Every time I saw him I gave 
him a knowing look. He stood it for a while and then he turned 
the tables on me. Wherever I went I found him staring at me 
and his eyes always seemed to say, “You can’t fool me; I un- 
derstand you!” It began to get on my nerves and I was very 
uncomfortable. Everybody in the hotel noticed that I snubbed 
him on every occasion. It was embarrassing to him, too. One 
day he came up to me and said he wanted to know why I in- 
sulted him and he pretended I resented what he had said about 
P. I told him he knew what the trouble was and that I didn’t 
want him to speak to me any more. This isn’t the worst of the 
story, but I prefer to tell you about it another time. 


[Session 10] :—‘‘I’m afraid of two things: of something hyp- 
notic and of losing my mind. Your disciplining me last time 
did me good; I’m early to-day. I had a sweary day yester- 
day. W says I swear in my sleep and that I must have a Dib- 
bik (that’s Jewish for an evil spirit) and that he would take me 
to a rabbi to have it driven out of me. I guess he was only 
joking. I really don’t know what to talk about any more. My 
mother seems to be very much better recently; she reads con- 
tinually ; she talks to me more than she used to and even takes 
my side when W and I have an argument. He is always sus- 
picious of me when I am quiet and says that I must be up to 
something. I imagine that at times he suspects me of being in 
touch with M. Two years ago he gave me to understand that 
M is still in New York and in business. I pretended not to be 
interested but made a mental note of the name of the firm with 
which W said M was connected and I looked him up in the 
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telephone book, but I never tried to get in touch with him. Sub- 
sequently W told me that M had called on him and wanted to go 
into partnership with him, but I advised against it. I thought 
a lot of M, but I don’t want to see him—because I don’t look 
as well as I used to. I’m afraid to meet him. W often sees M 
but never invites him to the house. I think a good deal of W’s 
irritability is due to his suspicion that M and I sometimes meet. 

“When you look at me I’m reminded of R and his hypnotic 
eyes, though you really don’t look like him.” 


(To be continued.) 
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ON THE INHERITANCE OF ACQUIRED CHARACTERS 
By Avex. B. Gurman, Brooklyn, New York. 


Are acquired characters hereditary? This question has often 
been propounded, only to be questioned over and over again. 
Brooks has called it “the interminable question,” and Babcock 
speaks of it as follows: “The problem of the inheritance of ac- 
quired characters has been one of the historic battlegrounds of 
biology. Even yet the question is by no means settled, although 
a considerable amount of information has been collected about 
it,” 

If it 7s such a moot question, why should we concern our- 
selves about it altogether? We do so because it is intensely 
interesting to follow the great thinkers of biology through all 
their problems; to study their absorbing experiments; to ponder 
over their observations; to marvel at their conclusions; to joy 
in their successes and to sorrow in their disappointments. The 
best way to learn and appreciate men like Lamarck, Dalton, 
Darwin, and Weismann is to know what they did and how they 
accomplished it. 

But the question of character inheritance is not merely one 
of chance interest. It is, as Walter declares, “a question of 
inestimable moment for breeders who are trying to maintain 
or improve particular strains of animals or plants; for physi- 
cians, who in fighting disease, are earnestly seeking to substitute 
an ounce of prevention for a pound of cure; for sociologists 
and philanthropists who have at heart the permanent bettering 
of human conditions; for educators, who cherish hopes that 
their life-work of unfolding the youthful mind may prove 
cumulative and lasting, rather than transitory; for religious 
workers who want their faith strengthened, that conquests in 
character building may outreach the individual and so enrich 
the race; for parents, who entertain hopes that their own efforts 
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may give their children a better biological start in life—for all 
these and many more, it is important to know the answer to the 
question: Can acquired characters be inherited?” 

A great deal of misunderstanding and dissension has been 
caused by failure of those who believe in and those who deny 
the inheritance of acquired characteristics to interpret in the 
same way the terms involved. This confusion can be avoided 
by making clear the interpretation, doing this as explicitly as 
possible and at the very outset. Especially important is a clear 
understanding of the phrase “acquired character.” This, Weis- 
mann, in accordance with his dualistic conception of the prin- 
ciples governing the development of the germ-plasm and body- 
plasm, defines as any somatic character produced by the re- 
sponses of the soma to surrounding conditions or to its own 
activities.” The tendency, however, of late has been to formu- 
late a broader conception. Shull voices this attitude when he 
speaks of acquired characters as “modifications of bodily struc- 
tures or habits which are impressed upon the organism in the 
course of its individual life.” We must not be misled, however, 
that, as Beid brought out, every character present in the adult 
is acquired in the sense that it was not present at birth, thus 
it would be best to supplement Shull’s definition by Ziegler’s 
statement: “Only that can be ‘acquired’ which is produced in 
the course of individual life during and after the period of 
development, exclusively under the influence of external condi- 
tions; the term is in no way applicable to peculiarities which, 
as one says, arise of themselves from a predisposition already 
present in the germ.’ Or, as Conklin more tersely puts it, 
“Inherited characters are those whose instinctive or differential 
causes are in the germ cells, while acquired characters are those 
whose distinctive causes are environmental.” This distinction 
makes certain hereditary recurrences, such as of polydactylism, 
haemophilia, color-blindness, etc., in man, or the absence of 
horns in cattle and tails in cats, irrelevant to the question under 
discussion. 

In making clear the three classes of characters which are dif- 
ferentiated by the above definitions, it would, perhaps, be best 
to follow Redfield by quoting his well-known dictum and draw- 
ing examples therefrom: 

“Some are born great, 
Some achieve greatness 
Some have greatness thrust upon them.” 
The first class, the “born” characters, are in no sense acquired, 
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and are thus excluded here from discussion. In this category 
fall characters like the color of hair and of eyes, facial features 
and other Mendelian factors of heredity. 

The second class, the “achieved” characters, have their poten- 
tial capacity for development in the germ-plasm and require use, 
exercise, and external environmental stimuli for their develop- 
ment. These shall also be excluded here from discussion, in 
accordance with Ziegler and Conklin. To this class belong such 
qualities as musical genius, great literary ability, etc. 

The third class, the “thrust” characters, are true acquired 
characters, and with these we shall deal. They are due solely 
to the environment and are independent of all use or disuse by 
the organism; they include conditions like mutilations, diseases, 
etc. To this class also belong what are generally referred to as 
congenital characters, such as blindness caused by parental gon- 
orrhea, or tubercular intrauterine infection; these, of course, 
being ‘‘thrust” characters due to environmental influences while 
in the foetal stage and are not to be confused with “born” 
characters. 

Our question finally evolves itself into—Are “thrust” char- 
acters hereditary? But when is any character hereditary? 
Weismann said that in order for a character to be, beyond ques- 
tion, truly hereditary, it must fulfill the following requirements: 


1. A particular somatic acquired character must be the defin- 
ite result of a perfectly definite and known environmental cause. 


2. The particular somatic acquired character must be one 
entirely new not only to the organism experimented with but 
one not exhibited by any of its ancestors; otherwise, there may 
be a question of its being merely the recurrence of a previous 
latent germinal character. 

3. That a particular somatic acquired character must be 
present in successive generations, extending at least to the third, 
without the presence of the original causal factor. The condi- 
tion may diminish in extent or intensity with each generation, 
but its mere presence makes it hereditary. 

We are now ready to revise our question in such a way as to 
eliminate all mistaken construing: Can a “thrust” character ful- 
fill the three requirements requisite in the inheritance of a char- 
acter? We can modify the question still further when we realize 
that the germ cell is the only connecting link between two gen- 
erations, and that any acquired character must in some way be 
impressed upon the germ plasm itself, if it is to be transmitted. 
So that our original question amplifies and particularizes itself 
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into that put by J. Arthur Thompson: Can a structural change 
in the body, induced by some change in use or disuse, or by a 
change in surrounding influences, affect the germ cells in such a 
specific or representative way that the offspring will, through 
its inheritance, exhibit, even in a slight degree, the modificaiton 
which the parent acquired? 


At first glance, an affirmative answer seems obvious. For 
how then would there be any advance, any progress, unless the 
acquirements of one generation were handed down to the next, 
if not in toto, at least in the form of a slightly greater propen- 
sity, a somewhat enhanced facility for the achievement of the 
parent? If we had as much difficulty in doing a certain thing 
as our ancestors, should we not now be doing it as imperfectly 
as they did? Such was the belief of the ancient teachers of 
evolution—witness Aristotle’s remark—“children resemble their 
parents not only in congenital characters, but in those acquired 
later in life.” Buffon and Erasmus Darwin both appear to have 
inclined towards a belief in the heritance of acquired characters ; 
but the great champion of this doctrine was Lamarck, whose 
ideas in this regard are expressed in the last of his four laws: 
“Everything which has been acquired, impressed. upon, or 
changed in the organization of individuals during the course of 
their life is preserved by generation and transmitted to new. indi- 
viduals who have descended from those which have undergone 
these changes.” Here is a clear, concise, affirmative answer to 
our question and it is this Lamarckian doctrine which has been 
a storm center of discussion from the time of the publication 
of his “Philosophie Zoologique” until this very day. 

Beginning with Darwin, we find real opposition to the belief 
in the inheritance of acquired characters. In a letter to his 
friend Hooker, Darwin expressed a great deal of doubt con- 
cerning the doctrines of Lamarck. We find, nevertheless, in 
the “Origin of Species,” a consfant reference to the inheritance 
of acquired characters. It appears that Darwin felt that there 
was in his theory of natural selection a certain insufficiency to 
explain all the phases of evolution, and in otherwise unexplain- 
able cases he sometimes fell back upon the ideas of Lamarck. 
In fact, he felt it necessary to improvise a mechanism for the 
transmission to the germ cells of acquired characters and pro- 
pounded his theory of pangenesis by means of gemmules. It 
was to these occasional reversions to Lamarckism and to his 
doctrine of pangenesis that followers of Darwin took exception, 
and this led to the Neo-Darwinian school, based on a pure con- 
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ception of natural selection untainted by any suggestion of the 
inheritance of acquired characters. Its leader was August 
Weismann. It is in this school that we find the first complete 
and absolute denial of the inheritance of acquired characters. 
Weismann’s work seems so conclusive, that his ideas are in gen- 
eral acceptance to-day, being confirmed apparently, by the work 
of our geneticists and experimentalists. 


Such, in brief, have been the beliefs of the foremost expon- 
ents and interpreters of the evolutionary doctrine; efforts to 
solve the great mystery of the propelling force, the causal agency, 
the method of evolution. It is interesting to review, in a general 
way, the various experiments and observations that led up to 
those conclusions. We shall consider, first, those tending to con- 
firm the doctrine of Lamarck and the inheritance of acquired 
characters, and finally, we shall try to draw from out of the 
maelstrom of conflicting evidences and opinions, a warranted 
and logical deduction—a most difficult task. 


The environment may conceivably influence an organism to- 
ward the acquirement of new characters in two ways: 


1. By acting directly upon the germ plasm, either affecting 
or not affecting the somato-plasm at the same time, and 


2. By acting upon the somato-plasm only, and through the 
agency of the somato-plasm influence the character of the germ 
plasm. 

As regards the first, we have considerable evidence that the 
environment can have a direct effect upon the germ plasm. I 
shall cite some of the more important eivdence substantiating it: 


(a) Sitkowski, by feeding the caterpillars of tineola biselli- 
ella Sudan red III., obtained colored eggs which hatched into 
colored caterpillars. 

(b) Riddle did the same thing with guinea pigs. 

(c) Gage, of Cornell, did the same with poultry. 

(d) MacDougal, by injecting solutions of sugar, potassium 
iodide, and Zinc sulphate into the ovaries of various plants before 
fertilization, modified the progeny, and characters so introduced 
bred true. 

(e) Tower, by varying the conditions of temperature, humid- 
ity, and atmospheric pressure while females of septinotarsa were 
laying their eggs, could produce at will melanic or albino indi- 
viduals which bred true. 

(f) Bardeen showed that the germ cells are injuriously 
affected by X-rays and radium at the time of fertilization. 
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(g) Fisher created a new species of moth by subjecting the 
pup of arctia caja to low temperature. 

(h) Stockard produced weak and degenerate offspring in 
guinea pigs by affecting their productive glands with alcohol, 
ether and lead. 


(i) Voisin and Perou have shown that an epilepsy toxin 
directly affects young in utero. 


Most of these experiments qualify, in a measure, as accept- 
able data, since they pass the requirements of an acquired char- 
acter and for inheritance, but there are, nevertheless, certain 
serious objections which must be considered. Notice must be 
taken that they were carried out with organisms comparatively 
low in the biological scale of life, where extrinsic factors have 
ample opportunity to come in direct contact with the germ plasm, 
and thus materially affect it. In higher forms, where the repro- 
ductive cells are in the interior of the organism and thus pro- 
tected from an environment of varying temperature, humidity, 
pressure, and from actual contact with deleterious substances,. 
the chances for such direct external influence are quite negligible. 
The only gamate-affecting medium in such forms being the 
blood, the possibilities of such influence will be discussed later 
in connection with Guyer’s work. 


Another phase of this direct influence upon the germ cell 
that must be taken into consideration is the fact that the Neo- 
Darwinians are in full accord with both the results and the 
conclusions drawn. They agree that if the environment directly 
affects the germ, the general resulting characters will be in- 
herited; they call it “parallel induction.” But they point out 
that we have not here a somatic character being impressed upon 
the germ plasm; that this is not a true “thrust” character. In 
this they are completely justified; nevertheless we can not over- 
look the possibility that in “parallel induction,” if capable of 
coming into play in higher organisms through the instrumen- 
tality of the blood stream, we may have a potent factor of evo- 
lution; what Darwin with his “gemmules,” Haeckel with his 
“plastidules,” Weismann with his “biophors,’ Nageli with his 
“micella,” Galton with his “stirps,’ de Vries with his “pangens,” 
Semon with his “engrammes,”’ and Morgan with his “genes” 
tried to represent as filling the void they felt in the causal chain 
of evolution. And as such, the Neo-Darwinians deserve due 
consideration. 

But there is also evidence falling into the second category of 
the formation of hereditary characters by the action of the 
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environment upon the somato-plasm with a concomitant transfer 
and change in the character of the germ plasm. These observa- 
tions can be conveniently classified into four major divisions of 
acquired characters: 

1. Mutilations. 

2. Environmental effects. 

3. The effects of use or disuse. 

4. The transmission of disease. 

I. As regards the inheritance of mutilations, there is little 
to say beyond the mention of a few admittedly exceptional cases, 
of which I shall cite one noted by Eimer. Decandolle pledges 
himself for the veracity of a story concerning a girl who in 
1797 suffered an accident resulting in a scar and loss of hair 
extending over a distance of five centimeters in the region of 
the ear. In 1800 she bore a son who lacked hair in the same 
area, and his grandson, in 1866, suffered the same effect. There 
are other cases of the same nature, to say nothing of the stories 
of parental influence, but the one related above is typical and 
should suffice. 

2. The next series of observations, based upon environmen- 
tal effects, is far more convincing, and contains evidences from 
nature and from artificial human experimentation which seem 
to be of great weight: 

(a) Negroes are black, ostensibly because they have 
been exposed to the hot sun for generations until their 
color became hereditary. Moreover, Hartmann traces a 
consistently darker complexion as he proceeds from lower 
Egypt south, in proportion to the climatic conditions. 

(b) Lederbaur finds that the weed capsella with Alpine 
characteristics retains these when transplanted to the low- 
lands. 

(c) Sumner produced mice with abnormally large ears, 
tail, and feet by subjecting pregnant females to high and 
constant temperatures. 

(d) Marie von Chauvin transformed the gill-breeding 
axolote into the lung-breathing amblystoma by decreasing 
the water in the aquarium habitat. 

(e) Kammerer, by reducing the water-supply, changed 
salamandra maculosa from the normal producer of seventy 
eggs hatching in water into gill-breathing tadpoles to 
a variety producing two to seven salamanders living out of 
water and without gills. Moreover, salamanders with 
black and yellow spots lose the black when reared on yel- 
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low soil, and the offspring are more yellow than the nor- 

mal. This work has been called in question and requires 

confirmation. 

(f{) Boll transformed saturnia luna into a different 
species by feeding the caterpillars European walnut leaves 
instead of hickory. 

(g) Shetland ponies seem to have decreased in size be- 
cause of a paucity of provender. 

(h) Similarly, “the immense size of the lepidoptera of 
the East Indies is to be ascribed to the moisture and heat 
of the climate; and on the other hand, the small size of 
the Australian forms is to be attributed to the dryness of 
the Australian climate.” (Gabriel Koch.) 

(1) The same reasons hold for the small papilio species 
of Java, and the large ones of Celebes, both of the same 
original stock (Eimer). 

(j) The same holds for the small fox of the Isle of 
Man as compared with that of the mainland (Wallace). 

(k) Schmankewitch observed that increase of saltiness 
in a lake in Russia within three years converted Artemia 
salina into Artemia Milhausenii, and he produced the same 
change by a similar process with Daphinae. 

These are some of the evidences in favor of the inheritance 
of acquired characters due to environmental influence. Some 
of the experiments have been challenged, and others have been 
interpreted by the opposition in plausible terms of natural 
selection; the rest have been explained away in other ways. But 
facts are facts; their interpretation is another matter depending 
on individual opinion. 


(3) Another series of effective arguments advanced by the 
Neo-Lamarckians regarding the use and disuse of organs: 

(a) Rabbits liberated in 1418 on the island of Porto 
Santo developed into small, ratlike, nocturnal, reddish- 
colored, and grey bellied animals, forming a new species. 

(b) Hogs liberated in Bermuda several centuries ago, in 
an effort to adapt themselves, developed into sinewy, fleet, 
smaller, darker animals. 

(c) Phacechoems have callosities on their knees, the 
effects apparently of their habit of kneeling to dig for roots. 

(d) The constant lowering of the trotting records seems 
to point to the inheritance of characteristics resulting from 
training (Brewster). 
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(e) The instincts of animals—the pointing of bird-dogs, 
the inflation of the pouter-pigeon, the tumbling of the tum- 
bler pigeon—indicate the same. 


(f{) The eyes of animals living in the dark degenerate 
through disuse (Lamarck). 

(g) The domestic cat has a longer intestine than the 
wild cat because a more or less herbivorous animal requires 
a longer intestine (Eimer). 


(h) All atrophied organs are due to disuse and are in- 
herited. 


(1) Horns originated from the use of the head in butting. 


(j) Children born of very old parents seem to have a 
prematurely old appearance (Eimer). 

(k) And the familiar argument concerning the stretching 
of the giraffe’s neck. 

These are a few instances of the many suggested to show 
that the use or disuse of an organ will, in time, bring about 
a corresponding growth or atrophy which is inherited. 

(4) Finally, believers in the inheritance of acquired charac- 
ters point to the inheritance of diseases as proof of their doc- 
trine. They designate gout, tuberculosis, alcoholic propensities, 
short-sightedness, epilepsy, deaf-mutism, and various nervous 
and mental diseases as failings contracted during the life of an 
individual and passed on as a hereditary character. Of special 
significance are the experiments of Brown-Sequard who, by 
dividing the sciatic nerve or a portion of the spinal cord, showed 
the inheritance of epilepsy; and by injury to the corpus resti- 
forme in the parents demonstrated the inheritance of morbid 
changes in’ the eyes of forty guinea pigs, by a division 
of the sciatic nerve in the parents he produced an _ inheri- 
tance in twenty guinea pigs of loss of phalanges and muscular 
atrophy of the thigh. Sumner repeated these operations but 
could not get the same results, and furthermore, they are of 
doubtful importance in the opinion of geneticists in general. 

It is upon experiments and observations such as these men- 
tioned above, that those advocating the doctrine of the inheri- 
tance of acquired characters base their belief. Around the 
evidences as a core, they wind a coil of pertinent questions and 
expressions of doubt concerning the complete efficacy of Weis- 
mann’s theory of the continuity of germplasm. 

For, they ask, if the blastogenic principle is so inviolate, what 
then is the cause of germinal variation, leading to individual 
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variation, and what is the cause of mutations? We have had 
various answers: Weismann’s theory of panmixia, and the 
chemical instability of protoplasm among others. Suffice it to 
say that Bateson, who gives 886 cases of discontinuous varia- 
tions among animals, says, “Inquiry into the causes of varia- 
tion is, in my judgment, premature;” which makes it appear 
likely that the theory of germinal continuity will not be able 
to account for variations. ‘What is a spontaneous change?” 
asked Guyer, “and why should we consider germ cells immortal 
when all else is mortal ?” 

And how explain intelligibly the presence of vestigeal or- 
gans, if not through disuse? The hind legs of the whale, for 
instance, were not needed when that animal took to a marine 
habitat; they were therefore not used; less blood supply was 
thus needed; less blood supply, less nutrition, less growth; and 
hence in time the vestigeal limbs. Is this process not more 
rational than J. L. Taylor’s explanation that the organism as a 
whole is selected, and that there are likely to be present unfavor- 
able as well as favorable variations? 

And how, in the Neo-Darwinian scheme, are practically un- 
favorable body parts like antlers on a deer or the tooth of the 
sabre-toothed tiger to be explained? And how can minor varia- 
tions, like a rib, super or hyponumerary, be a potent factor in 
natural selection? And how is it possible for the blastogerm, 
a body tissue absolutely independent of the rest of the body, 
to be contrary to the universal condition of every other tissue? 
Since the germ plasm exerts a tremendous effect on the second- 
ary sexual characters of the soma, why could the soma not have 
a corresponding influence on the germ plasm? 

These are some of the pointed inquiries of the Neo- 
Lamarckians. To be sure they have all been answered more or 
less satisfactorily. But is there any question which cannot be 
answered by an ingenious and enthusiastic scientist, which can 
not be covered with what appears to be a logical shield? 

Now let us turn to the evidence presented by the Neo-Dar- 
Winians as indicative of the non-inheritance of acquired charac- 
ters. And what a formidable array of marshalled facts and re- 
corded observations it is! Their presentation would perhaps, 
be best attained by following in the path of Weismann and thus 
leading up to the subsequent work of later observers which 
seems to verify his conclusions. Weismann’s three main pos- 
tulates are: 


1. The germ cells are completely independent of the soma, 
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and there is no known means by which the barrier between the 
two can be broken down, allowing the somatic characters to 
influence in any specific way the germ plasm itself. 

2. The evidence submitted to support the inheritance of ac- 
quired characters is unsatisfactory and only possible of explana- 
tion in terms of natural selection. 

3. The theory of the continuity of germ plasm is sufficient 
in itself to explain the phenomena of heredity without re- 
course to inheritance of acquired characters. 

In elaborating Weismann’s first statement, it is necessary to 
realize the fundamental importance he attaches to the complete 
separation of the germ cells from the remainder of the body; 
for upon the totality of absence of all exchanges between these 
two entities he rests his whole case. The attempted verification 
of this conception has led to various expressions of opinion and 
experimental observations, of which I shall cite a few: 

(a) Physiologists declare such a complete independence 
impossible in an organism. 

(b) The various observers, including Child, have actu- 
ally observed cells differentiating as primitive muscle cells 
return to the germ cell stage. 

(c) Walker, Farmer, and Moore have all noted a sig- 
nificant resemblance between cancer and germ cells. 

(d) The ability of a plant leaf, like Begonia, to repro- 
duce the whole plant indicates the presence of germ cells 
in the leaves. 

(e) If a segment of one of the Annelida worms contain- 
ing no observable germ cells is cut off, it will regenerate 
into a worm with germ cells. 

(f{) ‘Guthrie transplanted the ovaries of one fowl into 
another and concluded that the foster mother had a direct 
effect upon the ova inside the ovary. 

(g) There is no known physiological factor to stamp a 
specific somatic character upon the germ, except that re- 
cently proposed by Guyer, to be discussed later. 

(h) Conklin asks how defective nutrition causing rickets 
could affect the germ plasm that has no bones? Or over- 
exertion, causing hypertrophy of the heart affect the germ 
plasm that has no heart? Or loss of eyes or teeth or legs, 
affect the germ plasm having none of these, in such a way 
as to produce offspring? 

(i) Guthrie’s experiment could not be repeated by Da- 
venport. 
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(j) Castle and Phillips prove conclusively that trans- 
planted ova are in no way affected by the foster mother by 
placing the ovary of a black guinea pig in place of the ovary 
of a white one, mating with white guinea pigs, and obtain- 
ing three litters of black offspring (it will be remembered 
that black is a Mendelian dominant). 

(k) Harrison spliced the anterior half of Rana sylvatica 
to the posterior half of R. palustris and found that they 
maintained their individual peculiarities up to the adult 
stage. 

(1) Grafted branches of trees reproduce their own 
kind. 

(m) The persistence of unchanged Mendelian factors 
practically proves the unchanged condition of the germ 
cells. 

The evidence supporting Weismann in this contention seems 
so conclusive that it is only very recently that any real opposi- 
tion has developed. His next statement was more troublesome 
to prove, but a mass of evidence has been produced which can 
be conveniently classified in the same way that the evidence 
on the other side was divided: 

1. Mutilations. 

2. Environmental effects. 

3. The effects of use or disuse. 

4. The transmission of disease. 

There are a great many instances that can be cited to show 
that mutilations are not inherited. But as we know this to 
be true in our own experience, we shall mention relatively few: 

(a) Battle scars are not inherited. 

(b) Chinese women have had their feet bound for centuries, 
but the resulting deformity is not inherited. 

(c) Circumcision has been practiced for centuries but is 
not hereditary. 

(d) Flat head Indians do not inherit the peculiar-shaped 
skull; it must be formed anew with each generation. 

(e) Crippling of the little toe is not due to generations of 
tight shoes, since Wiedesheim pointed out that Egyptians who 
did not wear tight shoes, had the same effect. 

(f) Sheep and horses have been docked for centuries but 
the condition is not inherited. 

(g) Dogs have had their ears clipped for a long time without 


having them inherited. 
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(h) Weismann decaudalized twenty-two eee of mice 
without affecting the length of the tail. 

In the face of all these facts, we can not deny that, despite 
a few random instances, mutilations are not inherited. Simi- 
larly, there are certain observations advanced to show that en- 
vironment has no effect upon the soma which the latter will 
transmit specifically to the germ plasm, and here are some of 
the more important instances brought forward: 

(a) Trees deformed and crippled by wind and storm do not 
produce modified progeny. 

(b) The tan of parents long abiding in tropical climes is not 
transmitted to their offspring. 

(c) Naegeli found that varieties of plants showing the 
effects of generations of exposure to Alpine conditions, lost 
those characters when transplanted to the less adverse conditions 
of the Botanical Garden of Munich, 

(d) The Porto Santo rabbits referred to above are said 
to have reverted to the original ancestral form within three 
years in the favorable environment of the Zoo. 

(e) Limitation of full food supply of the parent may cause 
dwarfing of the progeny (induction) and even of the third gen- 
eration (pre-induction) but resumption of a normal food sup- 
ply brings about normality of the individual. 

(f) The Jews have lived in slums and ghettos for ages, but 
still show no signs of physical deterioration due to unfavorable 
environment. 

These are the arguments advanced by the Neo-Darwinians 
to prove that the environment has no effect upon the germ cell 
which was acted upon through the agency of the soma. To 
explain the evident harmony between the organism and its en- 
vironment and the seeming causo-resultal relationship between 
the two, they submit the theory of natural selection; it is not 
the inheritance of characters because of the environment that 
is the cause of adaptation, but the natural selection of favorable 
variations. And to justify the adequacy of their explanation, 
they submit the following experiments: 

(a) Weldon found that an increase in the amount of China 
clay in the water contained in an aquarium filled with crabs 
resulted in the death of a number, and the survival of a variety 
with a greater mean frontal breadth. 

(b) Cesnola found that Mantis religiosa, placed against har- 
monious backgrounds, survived, while the others were eaten by 
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(c) Poulton and Sanders found that protective coloration 
was a potent factor in natural selection of various pupae. 


(d) Davenport found that the color of chickens was a great 
factor in their survival, since those who were conspicuous in 
their environment were destroyed by hawks. 

With the facts presented by the Neo-Lamarckians to show 
that organs used by the animal are well developed and those 
not in use are under-developed, the followers of Weismann do 
not as a general rule take exceptions. But the interpretation 
is a different matter. Thus, a giraffe has a long neck; granted. 
But this is not due to generations of stretching, but to the 
natural selection of those with variations towards a longer 
neck. The legs of a horse are not well developed because of 
generations of training, but because of the survival of the fleet- 
est; not use but selection. And similarly, animals in caves are 
not blind because of the disuse of their eyes, but because their 
eyes are no longer a factor in a struggle for existence, and blind 
animals are as fit for selection as those who can see. The sole 
of the human foot has a thicker skin than any other part of the 
body—just where it is used most, the functionalists would point 
out. But so has Necturus maculatus, an animal that locomotes 
in a way which should not produce such a pronounced thicken- 
ing. And, as Walker points out, “The strong arm, the skilled 
hand, and the trained ear are not inherited,” yet they are all 
the results of use. Inherited instincts cannot be the results of 
use, since instincts like breaking the egg by a chick, spinning 
a cocoon by a caterpillar, and digestion of the yolk sacs by a fish, 
occur only once in the life of the organism. 

Finally, Neo-Darwinians deny without any reservation the 
inheritance of disease. What is inherited is the weakness of the 
resistance towards, or an active propensity for, a particular dis- 
ease; which is a very different thing. For these diseases are 
caused by pathogenic bacteria, and these latter cannot be an 
integral part of either the ovum or the sperma. What is in- 
herited is the Mendelian factor of lowered resistance which re- 
quires external stimuli to make the disease really develop; it is 
merely the potentiality to get the disease, not the disease that 
crosses the “hereditary bridge.” Concerning gout, for instance, 
D. J. Hamilton says, “The gouty habit of body has arisen as a 
variation, and as such is hereditarily transmissible; excess of 
diet and alcohol merely renders the habit of body apparent.” 
As Thomson puts it, “a microbe cannot be part of an inheri- 
tance.” Into this category fall diseases like tuberculosis, some 
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nervous diseases, like epilepsy; cataract, color blindness, cancer, 
arteriosclerosis, obesity, certain forms of rheumatism and of 
heart and kidney diseases. According to the U. S. Hygienic 
Laboratory, even induced immunity is not inherited, which would 
not hold if the diseases themselves were transmissible. 

The apparent inheritance of a weakness for alcohol or opium 
may be explained either in some cases by “parallel induction” 
or by an inherent weakness of the germ-plasm itself—the ab- 
sence of a Mendelian factor of resistance. As regards the so- 
called inheritance of syphilis and gonorrhea, we must remember 
that we are dealing here with congenital and not hereditary in- 
fection. Dr. Ogilvie says: “Wherever the transmission of in- 
fectious disease from parent to offspring has been adduced to 
support the doctrine of the inheritance of acquired characters, 
it has been done in utter misconception of its meaning and 
scope.” 

Because of the experiments and observations classified into 
the four main divisions given above, the Neo-Darwinians feel 
that they have justified Weismann’s contention that the evidence 
produced in favor of the inheritance of acquired characters is 
unsatisfactory, and can be explained in terms of natural selec- 
tion and germinal continuity. This brings us to Weismann’s 
last claim; that the facts of heredity can be interpreted with 
scientific proof by his theory without the assumption that ac- 
quired characters are inherited. Suffice it to say that in our 
present ignorance as to the causes of variations and of muta- 
tions, it is impossible to say whether they will conflict with the 
conception of Weismann or not; that the experiments performed 
and observations reported can be explained by those conceptions 
cannot be denied; but then many of them can be equally well 
explained by the inheritance of acquired characters. However, 
it must be admitted that the results of experimental breeding 
and the sciences of genetics, cytology and embryology strengthen 
the position of the Neo-Darwinians tremendously. 

These are the claims on both sides, the pros and cons of the 
question. To try to draw a conclusion where opinions and interpre- 
tations clash distressingly, is our arduous task; the position of one 
who seeks to sit in judgment, who seeks to sift the accredited from 
the contested and doubtful, is indeed a difficult one. Whether on 
the other hand, the Neo-Lamarckians insist that the callosities 
of the Phacechoems are due to the use of the knees in bending 
over, and on the other hand, the Neo-Darwinians with just as 
much vehemence and sincerity assert that these same callosities 
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are the result of natural selection, which conclusion can we 
come to? And just when we have agreed with Lamarck that 
blindness of cave animals is due to the disuse of the eyes, and 
are strengthened in our belief by Kapterew, who caused heredi- 
tary blindness in water flees by keeping them in the dark, where 
shall we turn when Walker gives us an equally satisfactory ex- 
planation based upon natural selection? The difficulty we are 
almost constantly confronted with is the formation of diametri- 
cally opposed conclusions, expressed with the greatest conviction 
and drawn from the same, identical observations. 

But conflicting as the evidence is, it is clear that there is an 
indisputable preponderance on the side of the Neo-Darwinians 
and against the inheritance of acquired characters. The whole 
new science of genetics seems one grand indictment of all such 
inheritance, and the ever increasing number of geneticists seems 
to agree with Conklin when he concludes that: 

(1) “Developed characters are never transmitted by heredity, 
and the hereditary constitution of the germ is not changed by 
changes in such characters. 

(2) Possibly environmental stimuli acting upon germ cells 
at an early stage of their development may rarely cause changes 
in hereditary constitution, but changes produced in somatic cells 
do not cause corresponding changes in the hereditary constitu- 
tion of the germ cells. 

(3) Germ cells, like somatic cells, may undergo modifications 
which are not hereditary. All such cases are known as ‘in- 
duction.’ 

(4) Environment may profoundly modify individual devel- 
opment, but it does not generally modify heredity.” 

The great majority of men qualified to judge have decided 
that acquired characters are not inherited. They are the Neo- 
Darwinians, following in the footsteps of Dalton and Weismann. 
To oppose them, there remain scattered groups of Neo- 
Lamarckians, notably Semon, who has formulated a “mneme” 
theory based on the significant resemblance between memory and 
heredity, and Rignano, with his conception of “centro-epi- 
genesis ;” and those who attribute to the will the great factor 
of evolution, as is the opinion of George Bernard Shaw. 

It seems, therefore, that the discussion over this vexing prob- 
lem will soon cease because of the expected solution of the 
question itself. And yet, there still remains in the minds of 
many biologists a feeling that the tale has not yet been com- 
pletely told; a growing conviction that there is a void some- 
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where, a missing link in the causal chain of evolution; that 
natural selection, with its concomitant denial of the inheritance 
of acquired characters, can not entirely account for the progres- 
sive character of the trend of evolution. They feel with Sumner 
the “utter bankruptcy of the Mendelian-Mutation scheme of 
things to account for the origin of adaptive structures and func- 
tions.” Some even go as far as Heribert-Nilsson and deny 
evolution entirely, in view of the stability of the Mendelian 
factors. 

These men find a new trail in the recent work of Guyer, 
who succeeded in making an acquired character—blindness 
caused by the injection of an anti-lens serum into the blood— 
hereditary to the eighth generation in rabbits, under conditions 
meeting every scientific requirement. Whether this will lead 
to an ultimate solution of the problem, whether this experiment 
will lead to others that will verify the opinions of Lamarck, and 
prove that acquired characters are hereditary, or whether it is 
the last gasp of a dying doctrine we cannot say; time will tell. 
It is only fair to say, however, that the interest with which our 
biologists are turning towards these latest developments is sig- 
nificant. 

We cannot underestimate the importance of the hormones in 
our body, and that these hormones might have had no inconsid- 
erable part to play in the solution of living forms is a possibility 
worth considering. As Babcock and Clausen put it, “It is not 
inconceivable that a bodily effect might be impressed upon the 
germ cells by hormones liberated into the blood stream by the 
nuclear constituents of affected body cells.” And in this connec- 
tion it is interesting to recall the experiments of Gudernatsch 
who produced from tadpoles a race of frogs the size of flies by 
feeding them thyroid extract, and a race of tadpoles which did 
not develop into frogs at all, by feeding them thymus extract. At 
any rate, the pendulum seems to be swinging the other way. 

Are acquired characters hereditary? Before the days of Weis- 
mann, the answer would have been “yes”; from Weismann until 
a comparatively short time ago, “No”; but to-day, with its new 
doubts and suggestions of new possibilities, the only answer is 
a request to await developments and see what the future may 
bring forth. 


867 St. Marks Avenue. 
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THE CASE AGAINST MARRIAGE 
By F. Newkirk, New York. 


I love my wife, but I hate the word ‘‘wife,” just as I hate 
the words “king,” “subject,” “master,” “slave,” or any word 
that the race has outgrown. These words have been outgrown 
because the institutions for which they stand have been found 
to be in the way of humanity’s progress. 


99 68 39 66 


This progress of the human race is, I believe, more clearly 
seen now than ever before since the records of history began to 
be written. We know where we are going. The next big station 
ahead is that called Liberty, the real freedom of the individual 
life. We are getting a clearer idea now of what freedom is 
than we have ever had before, and because we see more clearly 
what it really is, we know that we are getting nearer it. We 
understand now that liberty means not freedom to hate or to de- 
stroy, not freedom to rule over others, but freedom to do the 
work we want to do, to create the things we want to make. We 
are understanding what life means, that it is the opportunity 
to take all our desires, passions, purposes, ambitions, dreams, 
and longings, and, by free and unrestrained self-expression, 
bring into being things that would not exist if it were not for 
us and for the desires that drive us. 


In your rambles through the country you have noticed two 
saplings growing too near together, the branches, even the trunks 
becoming so intertwined that neither of the saplings can ever 
become a tree. The tree that is ever to become a giant of the 
forest, a tree that shall ever be of use as a ship’s mast, or a 
sturdy timber in some worthy structure, must stand and grow 
alone. A tree that does not stand alone never becomes a tree, 
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and the individual who never learns to be self-reliant, to make 
his own choices, to create in daily freedom the things he wants 
to make never becomes a genuine personality. 

Perhaps, before going further we had better stop and find out 
just what we mean by marriage. I was interested in the article 
by Mr. W. L. George, appearing in a recent number of a month- 
ly magazine, and noted his sharp contradiction of the charge that 
many scientists believe the human race will outgrow the institu- 
tion of marriage. In fact it was I who had made the charge in 
a letter I had written Mr. George. Mr. George says that this 
is not possible, and expresses the courageous conviction that those 
who do think so can hardly be scientists or scholars. 


Whatever my standing may or may not be as a scientist or a 
scholar, I do take the liberty of disagreeing with Mr. George and 
declaring my conviction that the human race not only will out- 
grow marriage, but has outgrown it. I do not know quite what 
Mr. George means by marriage, but this is what I mean by it: 
Marriage 1s an agreement between a man and a woman which 
gives one or both some right to control the actions of the other. 
It is important, but perhaps not fundamental, to note that mar- 
riage as it is now known must have either the sanction of the 
church or of the state to be genuine. It is also true historically 
that marriage is largely an economic institution, founded and 
continued for the purpose of guaranteeing the sustenance and 
protection of children during their years of dependence. 

Now what does the modern student .of psychology and soci- 
ology say about all these things? In the first place, he repu- 
diates entirely any thought of the authority of the church. The 
idea that any such historic institution as the church has the right 
to control the acts of individuals is contrary to the modern un- 
derstanding of human progress. And something of the same at- 
titude is growing up toward the state. The number of those who 
challenge the right of the state to control the acts of the indi- 
vidual is growing constantly larger. Even fairly extreme an- 
archists will acknowledge that the group has some rights to which 
the rights of the individual must be subservient. But they in- 
sist that the best interests of the group lie in the direction of the 
utmost freedom for the individual, particularly if that freedom 
lies in the direction of freedom to act, to work, to produce, to 
create. 

What I did like about Mr. George’s article was his implication 
that the paramount duty of each individual is to make the most 
of his own life. He pictures the home of the future 
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as a suite of rooms in a colossal apartment house, 
mother and father going out every day to work on their 
chosen tasks, leaving the children in the care of ex- 
perts who choose this kind of work because they like it, 
because they are proficient in it. Mr. George says also that di- 
vorce will be easy and will be granted universally for one cause 
alone, namely, the disinclination of either the man or the woman 
to continue the marriage relation. Mr. George is coming along 
but he has not quite arrived at the modern point of view. He 
allows that for a time, either limited or unlimited, the man is un- 
der a certain sort of obligation for his conduct and his habits 
to the woman he calls his wife, and the woman is under a simi- 
lar obligation to the man she calls her husband. This, it seems 
to me, is fundamentally contradictory to the real essence of 
liberty, which is the real essence of life. 

It is really quite amusing to notice how people who pretend 
to talk frankly about these modern ideas and to face facts as 
they are, are so unwilling to begin at the beginning. Marriage 
is at best merely a hypothesis, an experiment. In various places 
and periods people have tried polyandry, or the system of many 
husbands for one woman, polygamy, or the system of many 
wives for one husband, or monogamy, one wife for one hus- 
band. Americans happen to live historically and geographically, 
in place and time, where monogamy is the alleged practice. 
But we all know perfectly well that it is only alleged, and that 
even the allegation is very slight. 

It is needless to go here into the many proofs that this is the 
case. ‘Each reader need only look back a few months or years 
in his own experience to note how he has been surprised to 
find that one person or another of his own acquaintance who 
has presumed to be living under the requirements of the mar- 
riage idea, was not doing so at all. This is the worst thing 
about marriage, that it is essentially a lie. It is demoralizing 
always for people to profess to be doing what they are not 
doing, to profess to believe in the sacredness of vows which 
they are more or less constantly violating. 


An institution that existed in America for nearly a genera- 
tion in the heart of New York State not many years 
ago, offers a wide field of data for those seeking 
light in the practical problems of sex relationships. It 
was known as the Oneida Community and a number of 
learned treatises have been written about it as a socio- 
logical phenomenon. It was broken up in its old form 
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by political legislation, but some of the former members of the 
Community are still living and are willing to talk about the 
happy days of the old regime. I had the good fortune to 
meet three of these survivors recently. One of them was an 
old gentleman, cultured, religious; the other two were a charm- 
ing couple, now man and wife, also cultured and clearly inter- 
ested in matters of social welfare. From the lips of the first- 
named gentleman I had a graphic description of the plan of 
life of this happy and prosperous Community. 


Its members lived as one family, the basis of their association 
being distinctly religious. They were communistic in the lit- 
eral interpretation of that word and their rejection of marriage 
was due to an interpretation of their leader, Westcott, of a 
passage in the second chapter of Acts which states that the 
early Christians “had all things in common . . . neither said 
any of them that aught of the things that he possessed belonged 
to himself.” Since wives had been reckoned up to the time this 
history was written to be part of a man’s possessions, West- 
cott held that true communism involved the sharing of women 
as well as of other possessions. In the community each mem- 
ber had a separate room, the family meeting every day, I think 
twice daily, for devotions. 


All matters of spiritual growth and moral development were 
talked over in a very personal way, something after the man- 
ner of the old Methodist class meeting. There seems to be 
no doubt that the members of the Community were happy, 
healthy and efficient. They made silverware which they sold 
profitably, and their work has made the foundation of a pros- 
perous business organization, which has become widely known. 

The sex life was talked of with the same frankness as all 
other personal problems, and recognized as having a necessary 
place in individual and community life. When a man member 
of the Community wished to visit a woman member in her 
room he sent a request, always through another woman mem- 
ber, never requesting the appointment directly from the woman 
he wished to meet. If the reply was favorable, the engagement 
was kept. It is not necessary to go into the details of the sys- 
tem of birth control, which was followed by the members of 
the Community. This mingling of the sexes was taken as a 
matter of course as a part of the life of friendship. If a man 
and a woman desired to thave a child, they first secured the 
sanction of the group and if this was given, the child was 
born, and was cared for by the Community. 
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Conventional persons pretend to be, and perhaps are, very 
much shocked at this recital, but if they will ask themselves 
why they are shocked, they will find it hard to answer. This 
is practically the way people live in America nowadays. The 
only difference is that we lie about it and say that we are do- 
ing wrong, while the little group of friends in the Oneida Com- 
munity told the truth about it and believed they were doing 
right. 

It seems quite idle to say that the trend of civilization is 
toward monogamy. This is ‘distinctly not the case. Its trend 
is in precisely the opposite direction. Nurses, physicians, offi- 
cers, enlisted men, yeomen, aviators, marines, and all the rest 
of the battling hordes which America sent to Europe in 1917- 
18 came back with a perfectly new understanding of life, as 
they had been forced to a perfectly new understanding of death. 

Here is a typical story, told, by the way, not by an American 
nurse, but by an English nurse who came later to America. She 
told of an English family, consisting of a widowed mother and 
four unmarried daughters, and related that before the war ended 
her services as midwife had been required in turn by the mo- 
ther and each of the four daughters. 

Not only in England where the war disorganization continued 
so long, nor on the continent where all life was in an uproar, 
but even in comparatively tranquil America the new conditions 
had their effect. I was told by a quiet-voiced, courteous young 
chap, who was! busy in Washington during the war months, 
that the free and easy cameraderie of the men and women en- 
gaged in Government service there often expressed itself in 
unconventional forms. He said that many a married couple, 
that is, the man married and the woman married, but not to 
each other, left the city for a quiet week-end, coming back to 
their work on Monday morning unperturbed, and that hundreds 
of young wives and young husbands went back to their own 
homes at the close of the war with whimsical, happy, and un- 
troubled recollections of those extra-marital adventures into 
the world of romance while the whole world was being racked 
with the turmoils of war. 

You will ask me what I would suggest as a substitute for 
marriage, and I answer that clean and courageous people, in 
greater numbers every day, are beginning to live frankly as 
though there were no such institution as matriage. You under- 
stand that Iam assuming that society has at least pro- 
gressed so far that we all recognize the obligation of 
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being kind and helpful in all our relationships. It is 
quite likely true that marriage was a necessary part of the 
social organization in its development and progress toward free- 
dom and efficiency. It is perhaps true that men would have 
learned to be kind much more quickly if it had not been for 
the peculiar entanglements of our economic, industrial, com- 
mercial and governmental organization. But as a matter of 
fact, history shows that mankind has been cruel. And under 
a reign of selfishness, when a man might satisfy his lust upon a 
woman and then leave her to bear the anguish of childbirth 
and the burdens of motherhood unsupported, it was necessary 
to attempt to hold him by some social law to do his duty, But 
it is a mistake to think that as liberty increases, kindness will 
diminish. What is likely true is that humanity is essentially 
kind, and that we have been forced into our cruelty by the so- 
cial system imposed upon us. 

But I think that, granting the single obligation to be kind, 
no further restraints in sex matters are necessary. If a man 
and woman mutually wish to enter into a sexual union, it is the 
concern of no one else than themselves, and to this rule it is 
not necessary to make any exceptions. If no children are to 
be desired as a result of the union, the birth of children can 
be prevented and society has no right to forbid this prevention. 
If children are desired, the man and the woman must mutually 
agree, either to provide for the children during their years of 
dependence, or to make sure that society will so provide for 
them. 

What is likely to happen is that the monogamic home will 
pass away, and that we shall have instead something that may 
be called “living groups.” Small groups of men and women 
of congenial tastes, interested in doing the same kind of work, 
will live together, perhaps in the large apartment houses that 
Mr. George describes. But no woman in the group will be 
called any man’s wife, and no man will be called any woman’s 
husband. Each individual will have a room or an apartment 
to himself or herself, where the individual life will be left free 
to develop in accordance with the individual’s wishes and pur- 
poses. None of the men will feel that he is under any obliga- 
tion to give an account of himself, his whereabouts, or his ac- 
tions to any of the women, and none of the women will feel 
that she must give an account of herself to any one of the men. 

This gift called freedom is not freedom unless it is continu- 
ous. Freedom that is even occasionally surrendered will soon 
disappear. 
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This method of group living will do much to put an end 
to the intolerable burdens that now rest upon the individual 
home. In present-day civilized countries, particularly since the 
great war, there are comparatively few families that are able 
either financially or physically to keep up the home. 

Who can count the anxieties and distresses of the average 
home—the woman burdened with hideous drudgery, the man 
frantic under the pressure of obligations that he cannot meet, 
wondering from week to week whether the bills can be paid, 
bills for the baby’s milk, bills for the fuel, bills for groceries, the 
nightmare of the landlord’s monthly call, the still more horrid 
nightmare of sickness that will make it necessary for him to 
summon the doctor, whom he cannot hope to pay, with now 
and again a ghastly visit from the undertaker, who adds to the 
heartbreak of death the further misery of another bill that 
cannot be met! I do not doubt that of the thousands who read 
this article, all but a very few will realize that this description 
of the average home is either a picture of what they are going 
through now, or what they have endured in the not remote past. 

The plan of group living will put an end to all this. There 
will be community buying, community cooking, community laun- 
dering, community nursing, as Mr. George so delightfully de- 
scribed, but I am sure that society will take the only logical step, 
and have communism too in its love affairs. You are shocked 
again and say, “This man is preaching free love.” That is 
precisely what I am preaching, and I preach it because I believe 
in freedom, because I believe in love. They are the two most 
precious things in life. 

I like to think that one of the most beautiful phases of this 
new epoch of genuine freedom on which the race is about to 
enter will be the real freedom of romance. It is terrible to 
think that so much of the hideous suffering of humanity has 
been so needless—a woman grieving her life away for love of 
a man to whom she dare not declare her passion, a man endur- 
ing years of forbidden sorrow because of the love for a wo- 
man which he felt was wrong to confess. All this will be 
changed in the new day. If any woman is conscious of a pas- 
sion for any man, she will tell him so with modest gladness, 
and any man will be proud to confess the same to any woman. 

There will still be a problem in the cases in which passion 
ends on one side and not on the other. But here as everywhere 
the law of kindness will find an answer, and the man or the 
woman who has come to the end of passion may find a way 
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of putting new and tender meanings into friendship, and there 
need be no such tragedies as those featured luridly in the daily 
press when a battered romance leads to suicide or murder. It 
is only because we have been falsely trained, have given false 
values to our experiences, we find ourselves unable to endure 
the wrench of a burnt-out passion. 


And what of love itself? Love is a genuine thing, love with 
all the tender and mysterious ideals of saint and poet. Love 
is not passion; love survives passion; love persists even through 
the storms of passion that may sometimes obscure it. In our 
present entanglements of society the husband who has been led 
away from his wife by an overmastering passion, or the wife 
who has been led away from her husband, creeps back weeping, 
with penitent feet. There are reproaches, at least self-re- 
proaches. If the love is real, there will be forgiveness. But 
all this is needless, and there will be smiles in the future at the 
tears of to-day. “Love suffereth long and is kind. Love never 
faileth. . . . Perfect love casteth out fear.” And those who 
truly love defy all the storms of physical passion to destroy 
love. 

Lastly, what of the children? They are the real monarchs 
of the race. All our planning must be for them. But here again 
we know that those who are truly free, who have developed 
a self-reliant, efficient personality, are best fitted to become par- 
ents. There is not space to go fully into the question of the 
harm done to the average child by the environment of the aver- 
age home. Most homes are unhappy, most children are happier 
when they go visiting away from home than when they are at 
home. Also, most children develop more rapidly and sturdily 
if they are sent early away from home to work or to boarding 
school. 

It has been said that the secret of the vigor of the govern- 
mental clique in the British Empire is the fact that its mem- 
bers, generation after generation, are the product of the English 
public schools, which correspond to the American boarding- 
school. Here the young scion of the influential family has 
learned to be self-reliant, safe from the weakening influences 
of his mother’s tenderness and the protecting care of his father. 
The root of the trouble of the institution of the home is that 
it is a miniature monarchy. The children of each home feel 
that they are more important, more precious than the children 
of any other home. Father is king, mother is queen, and the 
children of all other homes are competitors and rivals. In the 
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new social grouping which I am venturing to predict, each child, 
after perhaps the first two years of special mother care, will 
be trained and cared for by the expert staff of nurses and teach- 
ers employed by each group. 

To sum up, there are three kinds, or three phases of normal 
sex relationship: The lowest is that of casual sex union, such 
as is now indulged in surreptitiously by a large percentage of 
the adults, married and unmarried, in our present-day social 
system. This will undoubtedly continue as long as the human 
race exists. It will be indulged in frankly, without shame and 
without hypocrisy; it will probably always be accompanied by 
some form of birth control, and will have nothing whatever 
to do with the birth of children. 

Second, the union which is the outcome of sex passion. These 
unions will in their very nature and almost invariably be tem- 
porary, and in many cases will result in the birth of children, 
who will be cared for first by the parents, and later by the so- 
cial group. Third, the love of one man for one woman, which 
will always be the highest form of friendship, often untouched 
by passion and having only incidental connection with the birth 
and rearing of children. 
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STUTTERING AND ANAL-EROTICISM 
By S. A. Tannenbaum, M. D. 


The psychology of stuttering, or, rather, of the stutterer, 
seems to be getting a great deal more attention of late than it 
has in times past. This is, in all likelihood, due chiefly to the 
fact that stutterers have been encouraged to think or to hope 
that their malady too may be made to vanish by the magic of 
psycho-analysis. If so many other maladies which had been 
thought incurable prove to be psychogenetic and susceptible to 
the psycho-analyst’s technique, why, thinks the stutterer, should 
not his affliction also turn out to be merely a hysterical mani- 
festation which a competent psycho-analyst may eradicate by 
digging down into the Unconscious and thus liberating “hidden 
powers.” Unfortunately, experience proves that in actual prac- 
tice stuttering is no more easily curable now than it was in the 
past and that in this it does not differ from other severe psycho- 
meuroses. This statement must not, however, be interpreted 
to mean that some cases of stuttering and of other psycho-neu- 
roses are not curable by psycho-analysis, or that they are less 
curable by psycho-analysis than by other methods (suggestion, 
persuasion, religious conversion, Christian Science, etc.). In- 
creasing experience will prove that it is not the method that 
cures but the patient’s preparedness for a cure and the per- 
sonality (tactfulness, sympathy, skill and suggestive powers) 
of the healer. 

The following translation of an abstract of a paper on “the 
psycho-analysis of stuttering” by R. Brun, read before the Swiss 
association of psycho-analysts (March 25, 1922), and published 
in the Internationale Zeitschrift f. Psycho-analyse, 1923, pp. 
124-5, will, no doubt, be of interest: 
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“The lecturer reports two cases of severe habitual stutter- 
ing which had been thoroughly analyzed by him; he thinks that 
the material he elicited from his patients is calculated to throw 
light on the hitherto still obscure psychogenesis of this peculiar 
form of compulsion-hysteria. The two cases concerned boys 
of eighteen and of twenty, respectively, and both traced their 
neurosis back to their fourth year of life. The results of the 
analyses, as far as the causal determinants of their cardinal 
symptom (stuttering) are concerned, coincide very largely in both 
cases—these may be briefly summarized as follows: 

“Both of these patients manifested a high degree of anal ero- 
ticism in their early childhood and had clung to this phase of 
their sexual development for an unusually long time and with 
unusual tenacity. When threats and severe punishments made 
the discontinuance of this wicked passion imperative, direct anal 
erotic activities were repressed; in its place, however, there ap- 
peared as a substitute-gratification a strikingly strong tendency 
to coprolalia, to ‘talking dirty.’ This tendency too became the 
centre of threats and punishment, and was, in turn, subjected to 
repression which, however, succeeded only incompletely, i. e., 
there now ensued the neurotic symptom formation, viz.: stutter- 
ing, which proved to be a typical compromise between two im- 
pulses. This process in the Unconscious may be regarded as 
having proceded somewhat as follows: 

1. Talking dirty is something which must be unconditionally 
avoided; it must be given up. 

2. But inasmuch as one is never certain whether a dirty word 
has not unwittingly slipped out, one ought really be wholly silent 
(Mutism). This is not feasible. One’s speech must therefore 
be constantly held in apprehensive check, and this constantly 
watchful and apprehensive tendency to caution will manifest it- 
self whenever one is about to utter a sound or word which by 
its sound or sense suggests, no matter how remotely, a coprophilic 
complex. 

3. And third—but not last!—in the stuttering the forbidden 
coprolalia (and ultimately even the condemned coprophilia) gets 
a kind of symbolic gratification; for in the stuttering the tabooed 
(dirty) sound (symbolic: s--t!) is not merely taken into the 
mouth (in the shape of the familiar reduplications) but thorough- 
ly rolled about in the mouth, as if it were being ‘chewed.’ (Just 
as, furthermore, in the stutterer’s familiar pressing, blowing and 
whistling, he gives symbolic ‘expression’ to the act of defecation !) 

“Two other considerations seem to the lecturer to speak for the 
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correctness of the causal analysis he has sketched above: first, 
the fact that in both cases the stuttering completely disappeared 
immediately after the unveiling and disposal of the infantile anal- 
erotic and coprolalic experiences and fantasies; that, in other 
words, the cure very clearly coincided with the removal of the 
childhood amnesia; second, the noteworthy circumstance that 
after their cure both patients, in striking contrast to their former 
diffidence, now developed a quite striking inclination to bold cyn- 
icism and hence were actually feared by their comrades because 
of their ready wit and biting satire.” 

In a footnote to the final paragraph, the author says: “At the 
time of the lecture the second patient was again under treatment 
owing to a fairly severe recurrence, a recurrence which, as it 
turned out later, depended, in the first place, on an insufficient 
disposal (ungentigende Erledigung) of his patient’s hypertro- 
phic anal-eroticism. In the interval he has been completely cured, 
i. e., he has not stuttered for the past six months.” (The au- 
thor’s italics throughout.) 

That the above report, or analysis, has neither scientific nor 
practical value will be evident from the considerations that follow. 
In the first place, it is misleading, mischievously misleading, in 
its implication that psycho-analysis can cure all cases of stutter- 
ing. An analyst who says he treated and cured two cases of a 
particular malady or symptom without also saying that he treated 
and failed to cure others is guilty of at least dishonesty in scien- 
tific matters in that he implies that he can cure all such cases by 
his method of treatment. (Otherwise he should tell us that his 
experience is limited to these two cases.) This is especially true 
if, as in this instance, his “analysis” apparently confirms a theory 
or endorses a technique advocated by himself or another. The 
matter is of importance especially as regards stuttering, because 
several psycho-analysts (Jelliffe, Brill) are anything but hopeful 
when it comes to the treatment of stutterers. 

When the time comes to evaluate the therapeutic efficacy of 
psycho-analysis as compared with other methods of treatment, 
it will be important to have data on how many patients were 
treated by this method and how many were wholly or partially 
cured under its influence. In the absence of such data no worth- 
while conclusion can be reached. 

That the above patients were “cured” is no proof whatsoever 
of the “correctness of the causal analysis” or of the truth of the 
Freudian theory as to the anal-erotic significance of stuttering. 
The therapeutic test is no test; if it were, we would have to ack- 
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nowledge the scientific character of the absurdities of Christian 
Science, Couéism, chiropractic, etc. 

It is, to say the least, more than merely a suspicious circum- 
stance that both patients, with the aid of the analyst, traced their 
stuttering back to infantile coprophilia (love of dirt). It is sus- 
picious because that is precisely what we expect to find in the 
analyses of stuttering made since Freud’s recent pronouncements 
on the subject. Before the anal-erotic theory was announced, 
cases of stuttering were reported cured on the basis of the Oedi- 
pus and other complexes. This is in itself sufficient to cast doubts 
on the correctness of the analysis or on a connection between 
anal-eroticism and stuttering. 

That the patients were cured, as reported, is more than doubt- 
ful. Patient No. 2 returned for treatment with a fairly severe 
recurrence after he had been discharged “cured.” If he had 
gone to another analyst or had taken up some other method of 
treatment, Mr. Brun would have reported him as cured and we 
should never have known differently. Temporary cures are 
affected by many methods of treatment but these are of abso- 
lutely no value other than as proving that the malady is psycho- 
genetic. To believe that these patients were cured, and that 
they were cured by the analysis, I would have to interview them. 
Psycho-analytic literature is full of suspicious case reports. To 
prove their veracity and the correctness of their analyses, psycho- 
analysts, as well as other psycho-therapeutists, ought to be ready 
to present their patients before medical associations, exactly as 
is done by internists, surgeons, neurologists, urologists, syphil- 
ographers, etc. 

The above case reports are also suspicious because the author 
claims that both patients were completely and immediately cured 
with the removal of the childhood amnesia relative to the copro- 
lalic experience and fantasies. Miracles do not happen. Psycho- 
analysis is not a miracle-working magic. Even Freud now ad- 
mits that analysis is only the beginning of the treatment and that 
a cure can be brought about only by the much more difficult task 
of re-education. Besides, one would like to know just how “im- 
mediately” such patients are cured. Do they begin at once to 
speak without any stuttering movements of the vocal apparatus? 
And what about the neurosis itself of which the stuttering is only 
one manifestation? Is the whole neurosis cured at one stroke, 
immediately? Does the neurotic patient at once become a nor- 
mal healthy human being? I do not believe it. 

The author speaks of “uncovering and disposing of the in- 
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fantile anal-erotic experiences and fantasies.” In this there is 
a “joker.” How are such experiences and fantasies “disposed 
of?” Are they “disposed of” at one session so that the patient 
may be cured “immediately?” If to “dispose of” these fantasies 
means to alter the patient’s attitude or (and) to change his de- 
sires, this cannot be done immediately. To re-condition one’s 
desires is to change one’s character—a transformation which can- 
not take place immediately. 

Besides, Brun contradicts himself when he says that the symp- 
toms disappeared after “the unveiling and disposal” of the in- 
fantile fantasies and makes this synonymous with the “removal 
of the childhood amnesia.” Removing the amnesia, i. e., bringing 
back the forgotten memories, is not the same thing as “dispos- 
ing” of these memories. jJust how a remembered fantasy is dis- 
posed of and how that cures are important matters about which 
we want to know a great deal more than our author tells us and 
about which prospective patients have a right to be informed. 

It is amusing, if not pathetic, to read that Patient No. 2 had a 
recurrence because he had a hypertrophied anal-eroticism. But 
the analyst did not discover the hypertrophy until after the recur- 
rence. To us it seems as if the “hypertrophy” was invented by 
the analyst to excuse his failure to cure his patient in the first 
place. And that’s one of the important troubles with psycho- 
analysis: the analyst is never wrong; he is an unerring god; if 
the patient is not cured it’s always the patient’s fault. 

What, we might ask by the way, are the indications of a hyper- 
trophied anal-eroticism? 


Brun analyzed his patients “thoroughly” ; but he tells us nothing 
about their other complexes. Didn’t they have any others? What 
role did they play in causing the neurosis? How does he know 
that some of them did not contribute to the stammering neuro- 
sis, €. g., a repressed and re-emerging desire to chew the mo- 
ther’s breast or the pacifier or the rubber nipple of the bottle 
that was given them? How does he know that anal-eroticism 
had anything to do with the development of the stuttering? 
(The pacifier or the nipple might have been dirty and thus caused 
an interest in dirt. Besides, the odor and taste of rubber might 
very well be associated with “dirt,” if the analyst must have 
dirt in his analyses.) How does he know that the stuttering 
disappeared with the exposure of the anal-erotic fantasies and 
not with the exposure of some of the other tabooed fantasies? 

We are told that the patients manifested a high degree of 
anal-eroticism in early childhood. How high a degree? All 
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of us are credited with a high degree of anal-eroticism by the 
psycho-analysts (Note the universal interest in money and pos- 
sessions!) ; then why do we not all become stutterers? Why did 
they have a high degree of anal-eroticism? Why didn’t they 
succeed in repressing it as completely as others do? Why did 
the repressed matter return in them if it does not return in 
most of the rest of us? 


If there is any truth in the anal-erotic theory of stuttering, 
we want to know why it is that not all endowed with anal-erotic- 
ism become stutterers, and why some children who are not more 
interested in their stools and in defecation than seems normal 
do become stutterers. We know stutterers who haven’t any 
of the so-called anal-erotic traits of character (excessive neat- 
ness, stinginess, etc.) in a higher degree than is met with in non- 
stutterers. 

To say that the stutterer acts as if he were rolling faeces 
about in his mouth, and even chewing it, is no doubt exquisitely 
scientific, but it isn’t true. The stutterer’s mouth and lip move- 
ments are nothing like the action of chewing or of rolling some- 
thing about in the mouth. The imagination which discovers a 
resemblance between the spasmodic action of the stutterer’s 
mouth muscles and the act of defecation cannot but arouse the 
keenest admiration. If there is any connection between stutter- 
ing and giving “expression” (!) to ideas, we should all be stut- 
terers and the worst stutterers should prove the most expres- 
sive. If the punning reference to “expression’”—so character- 
istic of the psycho-analytic method—is intended as an argu- 
ment, it is a very bad one; if it was indulged in merely as a pun 
it is in very bad taste. Incidentally it may be pointed out here- 
with that from our use of the word “taste” in the last sentence 
it might be argued, psycho-analytically, that all art expression 
and appreciation emanate from mouth-eroticism, i. e., from the 
child’s inherited taste for its mother’s milk. (The milk too has 
to be “expressed”—from the mother’s breast and from the 
farm.) 

There is not the slightest particle of truth in Brun’s state- 
ment that the stutterer’s difficulties are set in “motion” (!) 
“whenever he is about to utter a sound or word which by its 
sound or sense suggests, no matter how remotely, a coprophilic 
complex.” Anyone who has had even the slightest open-eyed 
experience with stutterers knows that though certain sounds 
are more apt to cause them difficulties than others, they are 
very often capable of uttering these sounds fluently and with 
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perfect ease. “Dirty words’ give them no more trouble than 
others. At other times even the most innocent words and words 
which they expect to say without any difficulty whatsoever, offer 
them insurmountable obstacles. If Brun’s statement were true, 
stutterers would never be able to say anything for there is 
hardly a word in the language whose sound or meaning cannot 
be proved to touch on a coprophilic complex if one cares to take 
advantage of the author’s “no matter how remotely.” 

The truth about stuttering, or, at least, a large part of the 
truth, is that the stutterer’s whole character is at fault, that he 
suffers from an overwhelming sense of inferiority (which con- 
tributes to and is contributed to by his speech defect), that largely 
because of this sense of inferiority he is rarely at his ease when 
engaged in conversation, and that when he is so engaged he bungles 
up his speech because he is thinking not merely of what he is 
saying but whether he is saying it correctly, expressively, fit- 
tingly, adequately, and what his audience is thinking of him. 
When he is so interested in what he is saying that nothing but 
its expression matters he does not stutter. 

That stuttering can be cured and often cures itself (by a 
change in the stutterer’s circumstances, his environment, his for- 
tunes, his education, his morals, etc.) cannot be doubted. That 
the stutterer can be cured also admits of no doubt but it takes 
a long time and involves the building up of his character, not 
the unveiling of his complexes. 
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SHOE FETICHISM 


’ 


“In discussing shoe fetichism,” says Aigremont in his booklet 
on foot and shoe symbolism and eroticism, “we cannot wholly 
disregard these factors, [namely, that the shoe is a hollow ob. 
ject into which the foot (phallus) is inserted, and that the shoe 
has an odor reminiscent of the foetor cunni]. Kind is probably 
right in his observation (Jahrbuch f. sex. Zwischenstufen, vol. 
g: “Ueber die Komplikationen der Homosexualitat.”) that the 
genuine shoe fetichist tries to get possession of a boot and treats 
it (strokes it, fondles it, ejaculates into it) exactly as if he had the 
wearer before him, i. e., the fetich is never really regarded as a 
lifeless object and that to the fetichist the desired person is 
always present in his mind’s eye. But we must, nevertheless, 
not lose sight of the fact that the shoe fetichist’s whole deport- 
ment shows that at the bottom of his behavior is the dim and 
ancient conception of the boot as a sexual symbol, that the boot 
reminds him of another owner of a penis.. That is why a 
genuine shoe fetichist is not stirred up by a naked female foot. 
In a male homosexual fetichist the fantasy changes to one of 
pederasty. 


“Other factors, e. g., the form, style and color of the foot- 
wear, contribute to augment the sexual value of the object to 
the shoe fetichist. The ladies’ boots (shoes, slippers) must be 
narrow, small, neat. In these cases a sadistic element also enters 
into the matter, as in cases of tight corset fetichism, tight glove 
fetichism, etc. Or the boots must have a double row of buttons 
or must be buttoned high up. Above all, the footwear must 
have high heels; in that case the woman’s walk is even more 
exciting—her walk is then correct, proud, domineering or wan- 
ton (if she swings her gluteal region from side to side); to 
others her walk seems then more esthetic, refined, less ener- 
getic, sylph-like, and she is purer and cleaner because the high 
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heels elevate her from the dirty earth. Others say that wearing 
high heels makes the lower part of the leg and of the foot 
esthetically nicer. [The mincing step of those wearing high 
heels is, to many, a leisure class symbol, suggestive of idleness 
and refinement. To some these shoes and this gait suggest the 
demi-monde, to others innocence, sexual inexperience. To most 
people they suggest only femininity.] Retif de la Bretonne [who 
was the first to describe shoe fetichism and to dwell on it in 
fiction] advises women to wear very high heels and thus help 
to keep men from developing homosexual tendencies. Kind is 
probably right in thinking that to men to whom ladies’ shoes 
are a fetich high heels are especially suggestive of such shoes. 
Apart from the difference in size, an officer’s boots differ from 
those of a woman in that the former has a high shaft and the 
latter a high heel. The fetichists feel these characteristic differ- 
ences instinctively. 

“The color of boots is not a matter of indifference. In a 
novel called “Priesterinnen der Freude” [Priestesses of Joy] 
three girls are described who were very exciting because their 
legs and feet were dressed in white open-worked silk stockings 
and red Atlas-shoes. Of late yellow, [blue, green, red, white, 
tan, brown] shoes are affected by women of all classes. 

“Shoe fetichists are not indifferent to the ladies’ stockings, 
their color, the material they are made of, etc. Some must have 
them of silk, and some must have them white, or black, or red. 
[Cotton and woollen stockings are much less attractive to men 
than silk stockings—the latter not only show the shape of the 
leg better but suggest smoothness, firmness and cleanliness. ] 
Some love the stocking to reach up to the knee, others above 
the knee and others all the way up the thigh. Some fetichists 
insist on open-work stockings which show the skin; in these 
cases black silk stockings are the favorites. Others demand 
stockings that have lace insertions, a blood-red garter on a white 
stocking, or a white garter on a black stocking. Strindberg (The 
Confessions of a Fool) describes his discovery that a lady who 
had raised her dress had a graceful leg tightly clasped in a white 
stocking and encircled below the knee by a gay-colored garter.” 

“Genuine shoe-fetichism always gives the impression of a 
hetero-sexual or homosexual tendency (Kind, 1. c.). Genuine 
congenital [?] homosexuals who are nauseated or actually dis- 
gusted by women like heavy masculine boots with high shafts. 

“Tn shoe-fetichists who like to be trodden on and kicked by 
persons wearing shoes [or boots] the main source of pleasure 
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lies in the masochistic idea of being abused and ill-used by 
the beloved male or female rather than in thoughts of the boot. 
These ‘boot worshippers’ do not need to think of ‘immissio 
penis in vaginam’ (Cf. Moll, Libido Sexualis, No. 36); that 
is why some get greatly excited when they are kicked [or 
stepped on] by the naked foot of a woman. The main source 
of their ecstacy lies in the thought of their dog-like humility, 
irrespective of whether the humiliation is the work of the feet, 
the fists or the hands of the female. [To a large extent this 
is also true of cunnilingus, fellatorism, etc.] The boot wor- 
shipper’s greatest delight is in lying on the ground and being 
trodden on by a girl clad in elegant boots, and the pleasure 
increases in proportion to the girl’s pride and haughtiness and 
to the force and painfulness of her steps or kicks. 

“The motive of the neat little boot or slipper, which plays a 
great role in fetichists, was known even in antiquity. Omphale, 
the Queen of the Lydians, struck Heracles with her neat golden 
slipper ; and we find a hint of the ‘Cinderella motive’ in the story 
of the Egyptian Queen Nitagrit (Nitokris), ‘the rosy-cheeked 
beauty, the loveliness of the unknown love who dwells in humble 
station is known from her neat and graceful shoe. And we 
are all familiar with the German fairy tale of Cinderella. . . . 
In the Pentameron the collier girl Zezolla acquires rich garments 
and jewels from the dove of the fairies. She dances unrecog- 
nized with the Prince. The last time that she does so she throws 
her slipper behind her and is recognized through it. Another 
variation of this old fairy tale is the Swedish tale of ‘The Little 
Gold Shoe’ by Turley: a green pike presents the Cinderella 
with magnificent garments. She dances with the Prince. The 
little golden shoe sticks to the tar with which the Prince had 
painted the threshold of the church door, and in this way the 
beloved maid is recognized. In the French fairy tale (as written 
by Perrault) Cendrillon loses a tiny little glass shoe. In Zin- 
gerle’s fairy tale, The Three Sisters, it is not the third and good 
sister who has the smallest foot, but the middle one who deceit- 
fully pads the shoe with some rags. This is a later variation 
and is probably intended to express the idea that too large is 
just as bad as too small and that the good lies in the happy 
mean. This widely distributed fairy tale material shows that 
the enticing little shoe or slipper has been regarded as a con- 
scious badge of beauty by very different kinds of people. This 
motive may originally have had a different meaning. Guber- 
natis (Animals in Indo-Germanic Mythology) says: the word 
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‘Apad’ may mean not only she who has no feet but also she 
who leaves no footprints behind, or she who has no shoes. The 
dawn has in all likelihood lost these, for, when Prince Mitra 
follows the beautiful maiden, he finds a slipper which shows 
her footprint and the measure of her foot—such a small foot 
as no other woman has, a foot so small that it is scarcely ob- 
servable.” 


Iwan Bloch (Das Sexualleben unserer Zeit, 1909, pp. 689-90), 
discussing this subject, says that shoe-fetichism—or “Retifism,” 
as he calls it—is by far the most common variety of clothing 
fetichism. Retif de la Bretonne (1734-1806) manifested this 
perversion as early as his tenth year, as he tells us in his cele- 
brated autobiography, Monsieur Nicolas (vol. 1, pp. 90-93). 
He says: 

“Has this preference for beautiful feet (which is so strong 
in me that it never fails to arouse my strongest desires and 
which causes me to disregard the owner’s ugliness of shape and 
features) its cause in a physical or a mental peculiarity of my 
nature? This preference is very strong in all those who are 
so endowed. Has it anything to do with a preference for a light 
step, a graceful or sensual dancing movement? The remark- 
able attraction which is exerted by footgear is surely only the 
reflex of the liking for beautiful feet which entice even animals. 
The covering is valued as highly as the foot itself. The passion 
that I cherish since my childhood was an inherited tendency 
which depended on a natural preference. But the preference 
for a small foot has a physical basis which is betrayed in the 
Latin saying: ‘Parvus pes, barathrum grande.’ 

“Retif presents a typical case of shoe fetichism. He trembled 
with pleasurable excitement at the sight of women’s shoes 
and blushed in their presence as he would have done in the pres- 
ence of girls; he collected the slippers and shoes of the women 
he loved, kissed them, smelled them, and occasionally insem- 
inated them. He was especially fascinated by high heels on 
women’s shoes, and their sight put him into great sexual ex- 
citement. 

“That shoe-fetichism existed even in antiquity and that a 
relationship was supposed to exist between the foot and the vita 
sexualis, I have shown in my Aetiologie der Psychopathia sexu- 
alis, vol. 2, pp. 323-5. In modern shoe-fetichism, masochistic 
and sadistic ideas (of being stepped on, of having another’s foot 
on one’s neck, of stepping on another’s foot, hand, etc.) play a 
role, as well as the odor of the leather and the color of the 
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shoes. ‘Foot worshippers’ differ greatly among themselves as 
to the style and kind of shoe they prefer. One loves ladies 
boots, another riding boots, a third dance shoes, a fourth slippers, 
a fifth heavy peasant shoes, etc. Tastes also differ as to the 
ornamentation, the color, the kind of heels, etc. A priest whom 
I knew was a heel fetichist; Hirschfeld mentions (Vom Wesen 
der Liebe, p. 148) a man who was sexually excited only by the 
creases in shoes, and a woman who raved about men’s dusty 
boots. P. Nacke reports a case of shoe-fetichism in the Bul- 
letin de la societe de medecine mentale de Belgique, 1894. 
Charcot mentions a case in which the fetich was not a shoe but 
the nails in the sole of a woman’s shoe. 

Bloch speaks of a Madame Tarnowsky who played a role in 
the sensational murder (Sept., 1907) of Count Komarowsky. 
She evidently figured on the appetites of shoe-fetichists, for in 
a very short time she ordered twenty pairs of the most elegant 
shoes and a pair of the finest silk stockings to match the shoes 
in color; on her ankles she wore heavy gold chain bands, and 
each one of her many costly morning costumes had its special 
pair of costly and made to order slippers. 

“Tsolated foot-fetichism occurs but rarely, most frequently 
it is combined with shoe-fetichism which is rather common.” 

The, psychology, significance and genesis of fetichism we 
shall discuss on another occasion. For a complete presenta- 
tion of the subject the reader is referred to Dr. W. Stekel’s 


book Der Fetichismus (Berlin and Vienna, 1923). 
= ys 5 band Be 
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MORE ABOUT RIGHT AND LEFT 


The following comments supplement what I said about the 
symbolism of right and left in No. 2 of this Journal (p. 195). 

Dr. O. A. Wall (Sex and Sex Worship, St. Louis, 1918, p. 
144) refers to the post-Pythagorean philosophers, Thessalus, 
Drakon, Polybius, etc., “who believed . . . that the male 
‘seeds’ were formed in the right testicle and the female ‘seeds’ 
were formed in the left testicle; they believed the sex of the 
offspring could be controlled by tying a string around one of 
the testicles during coition. A string tied around the right 
testicle prevented the male seeds from escaping, so that a seed 
from the left testicle would produce a girl child; and vice 
versa, by tying a string around the left testicle and allowing 
only seed from the right testicle to be emitted, a boy must nec- 
essarily be the result. Galen (130-200 A. D.) also taught this 
theory.” [If the trick failed, “the string had not been tied 
tight enough.”] 

“The Kabbalah considered the right side of the body to be 
male and the left side to be female.” 

At one time, prior to Soranus (97 A. D.), a belief was cur- 
rent that “the womb was made of lobes, called by some ancient 
writers ‘the harbors of Venus,’ the one on the right side being 
warm, so that seed which lodged there became developed into 
male children, while the one on the left side was cold and wet, 
so that seed finding its way to this harbor developed female 
children.” Another theory had it that a child which was at- 
tached to a placenta on the right side of the uterus became a 
male, whereas one attached to one on the left side became a 
female. 

According to the Kabbalah, a Jewish system of theosophy or 
philosophy which incorporates many ancient Jewish traditions— 
I am quoting Wall (1. c., p. 194)—the “Holy Ghost made all 
things male and female, because otherwise nothing could endure 

[According to it] wisdom was located in the forehead 
and was male, while intelligence was located in the left side of 
the chest and was female; . . . love was male and was in the 
right arm, justice [!] was female and resided in the left arm, 
and together they produced beauty (which resided) in the 
bosom or breasts. Firmness was male and resided in the right 
thigh; splendor was female and resided in the left thigh, and 
together they produced ‘foundation’ or sex [sexual organs].” 

Artemidoros thought that in dreams the right side signifies 
one’s father, son, friend, or anyone who is regarded as one’s 
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“right hand,” and that the left indicates one’s mother, sister, 
daughter, or slave. 

Graphologists warn us against people who write to the left, 
i. e., a back-hand; they say that such persons are evil-minded 
and should not be trusted. Artemidoros was quite sure that to 
dream of writing a back-hand means that one is engaged in doing 
something wicked, crooked, dishonorable, treacherous, or taking 
unfair advantage of somebody, or that the dreamer will commit 
adultery and bring bastards into the world. But he admits 
that he knew a man who, after such a dream, did nothing more 
heinous than write humorous songs. 

In connection with what we said about the opposition being 
always on the left of the speaker, it is interesting to note that 
in demonology the Devil is almost invariably located at the 
northern extremity of the earth and that therefore perhaps in 
old cathedrals the north is always to the left. 

From all that we have said it is easily apparent why a witness 
taking an oath is required to raise the right hand heavenward. 

SAL 


ABSTRACTS 
EXCESSIVE COITION 


Dr. J. Rutgers (Das Sexualleben in seiner biologischen Be- 
deutung, 1922, No. 6) marvels at the zeal with which moral- 
ists decry excesses in sexual intercourse, though he never heard 
them raising their voices against excessive continence. The 
Gods of Olympus also begrudged the happiness of human be- 
ings, and we may be certain that the moralizers would exhort 
people to give themselves up whole-heartedly to sexual inter- 
course if the latter was something disagreeable and painful. 

Especially from pulpits do we hear vehement fulminations 
against immoderate passion, against bathing in the waters of 
voluptuousness—and all this in a world where everybody is 
longing for a little more love, a little more tenderness, a little 
more happiness. 

Behold that young man, who has fallen a victim to masturba- 
tion. Is his a case of excess? No, it is poverty, privation. 
He would have preferred a merry engagement with the pros- 
pect of a happy married life. Behold those men, living in fur- 
nished rooms, and from sheer despair seeking consolation in 
booze and in the arms of venus vulgivaga. 

Can we speak of immoderation in such cases? No, they rep- 
resent the complete absence of the happiness of love. Oh, why 
should so many well-made bodies, and so many loving souls, 
be for ever deprived of life’s greatest happiness! 

And what about all those married persons—their number is 
legion—who, though practising sexual intercourse regularly, 
have not found congenial mates, in soul and body suited one to 
the other? They are starving, though not for lack of food, but 
because the food offered to them is indigestible. 

There certainly are persons who overestimate their senses, 
and excess in this regard is harmful, as it is in everything else, 
and it is useful to point this out, though we never should gen- 
eralize. 

Many a physician may have observed a few instances of mari- 
tal or extramarital sexual excesses, but in the majority of cases 
he sees just the opposite, namely, a deficiency, and very rarely 
an abundance of love and joyfulness. 

There is often to be observed a squandering of vital energy, 
but this does not mean excess, for, indeed, it is nothing but a 
wrong application, an abuse, as is to be seen especially in prema- 
ture stimulation of the senses, or where an artificial excitation 
of the sexual impulse takes place. 

Fortunately, here as everywhere, nature is the best teacher: 
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healthy, vigorous, joyful persons will not so easily fall a prey 
to morbid reveries. And immoderation will soon be checked 
by fatigue and exhaustion, every vital function being restricted 
within its possible limits. 

If the moralizers wanted really to do something useful, they 
would help us in our search for the optimum, instead of con- 
tinually preaching the minimum. Indeed, mankind would pre- 
sent a melancholy sight if we all should become “minimal men.” 

For the present and for some time to come, little good is to 
be expected from the professional moralists. They still hark 
back to a time when mankind was powerless in the face of over- 
fecundity and venereal diseases, and, consequently, the preach- 
ing of sexual continence was justified. But since then things 
have changed. Nevertheless, with a view of buttressing their 
archaic doctrines, the moralizers desperately fight against all 
hygienic measures and practical counsels by the application of 
which the present state of affairs could be improved. Human 
happiness, the future of the race, must be mercilessly sacrificed 
to the superannuated doctrines of those fanatics, and thus the 
grossest immorality is praised as moral conduct, and even the 
very concept of morality is being discredited in public opinion. 

There are indeed cases of married people who learn from ex- 
perience that moderation and self-control is more beneficial than 
a too frequent yielding. 

Besides these, there are not a few persons who under the 
influence of some constitutional weakness, such as_heart- 
troubles, the tendency to fainting spells, etc., know how to sub- 
ordinate their libido to other interests. For as soon as the 
stimulus exceeds a certain limit and excitation becomes too vio- 
lent, they feel utterly exhausted. They then take the resolution 
not to let passion run away with them again, and they may even 
feel proud of their determination and try to impose their own 
resolutions upon others. For such persons even the slightest 
yielding means already an excess. 

Quite different is the married life of vigorous, healthy per- 
sons. Instead of giving themselves up to brooding, instead of 
tormenting themselves, they serenely perform their daily tasks. 
Rest and exertion alternate in the even course of their life, 
which is not troubled by any nervous exhaustion. Occasionally, 
according to the demands of their age, their affection and sexu- 
al constellation, they will consummate the most intimate aim 
of their married life, and this every time means to them a re- 
confirmation of their union: the act of copulation is the real- 
ization of their nuptial vow to make one another happy. 
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Such persons are proud of it, and would feel ashamed if in 
solitude they had to stifle their passion, for this would appear 
to them abnormal and disingenuous. 

The writer once heard a young married woman exclaiming, 
after she had listened to a sermon in which the preacher ex- 
tolled continence as the highest ideal: “how indecent!” Her 
purest feelings had been outraged. 

For normal men and women, living natural lives, there is 
no occasion to go to extremes. The physiological stimulus, well 
directed, does never lead to hypererethism, but morbid devia- 
tions will, and of all aberrations none is more predisposing to 
hypererethism than enforced continence. 

In such cases, passion is bound to become a compulsion 
neurosis, and if such persons yield only once, then they will 
throw overboard all restraints, giving themselves up to the 
wildest dissipation. 

This is the spectre of immoderation, continually hovering be- 
fore the eyes of the moralists, though the phantom exists no- 
where but in their own imagination which has become over- 
heated by an unnatural continence. 

The sexual urge, viewed physiologically, is a natural neces- 
sity, just like all the other physical functions. One should learn 
to control one’s reflexes, but one should not willfully, unneces- 
sarily, suppress them. By the barometer of blood-pressure 
and the pulse-beats Nature reveals to us her laws. 

In the bridal night a certain reserve is indicated, and later, 
during the honeymoon, a little more yielding is commendable, 
for one has to adapt oneself to the new life. For a married 
couple, at the acme of life, once a day would be too much, while 
once every other day may be recommended as the wise middle 
course. 

In the course of time, experience will teach how to distin- 
guish between excess and moderation. Luther, allegedly, gave 
the classical counsel, “twice a week.” Later in life, for a mar- 
ried couple once a week will be enough, till, with the advent of 
old age, desire will fade away by itself. 

If one lives thus, in conformity with the laws of Nature, the 
union will rest on a solid foundation and remain harmonious. 

The writer once was told by a married lady, “every day, 
when sitting down for dinner, we are in a festive mood.” 

Thus, also the physical part of married life, instead of being 
a dull, insipid routine, should evermore become the occasion of 
a joyful celebration. 
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What does it mean, this word Sublimation, idolized by moral- 
ists, as if it were a charm to cure all ills that flesh is heir to? 
Dr. JJ. Rutgers (Das Sexualleben in seiner biologischen Be- 
deutung, 1922, No. vi., ch. 67) tells us that it is a metaphor, 
borrowed from chemistry. There are substances, such as cam- 
phor, which by heat are converted from a solid into a gaseous 
state (sublimate). 

Thus, the moralists demand, the sexual impulse should be 
transferred into higher, non-sexual channels, and libido be con- 
verted into celestial desire. 

But we do want to make a reality of love in its highest beauty, 
and, step by step, to lead it up to the summit of the sublimest 
ideal. 

To use another illustration, there are people who heartlessly 
blind a finch that it might sing finer, but we prefer to hear it 
sing from sheer joy of heart, tho less artistically. 

It is a matter of observation that in consequence of long con- 
tinued sexual continence, men or women, arrived at the acme 
of life, feel depressed, unhappy. But often also those who vic- 
toriously battled against their passions, are full of sorrows and 
bitterly complain, because something is wrong with them, due 
to a mental kink, a certain inadequacy, a strained attitude to- 
ward life’s problems. 

For instance, a girl not longer very young, who was so often 
disillusioned that she finally renounced everything. Tho sexual 
life once appeared full of charms to her and pregnant with 
promises, libido gave her nothing but sleepless nights and bitter 
disappointments. Now she is sick and tired of it. She neither 
can nor wants to harbor hopes—all things relating to sex being 
nauseous to her. In the future, she thinks, she will behave 
more sensibly, and she now tries to find consolation in some- 
thing higher, and, believing in the sufficiency of her strength, 
she attempts to detect new ways. 

She is well endowed, has talent for music, an interest for the 
study of theosophy, for mystic lore. She feels herself elevated 
to higher, to spiritual regions, without discord, fear, regret. 
She is conscious of her sympathy with others, with congenial 
souls. Of new ideals she takes hold with a strong passion 
burning in her breast, for, indeed, in her innermost being, pas- 
sion is not extinguished, but only sublimated, transferred into 
higher channels. If she was really dead for the world, her de- 
votion would take a smoother course, showing more of that 
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serene calm sometimes observed in people well advanced in 
years. 

Now, at last, having renounced the things of this world, 
she has found the higher life. Youth’s fire, once consuming her, 
has become purified, sublimated. 

This, perhaps, has saved her (unless, as often happens, her 
sublimation has become so refined that, unconsciously and 
against her will, she now forgets herself and sinks to the lowest 
depths of moral degradation, for one ecstasy is so easily con- 
verted into another). 

She now feels assured of herself and rises ever higher, leav- 
ing behind all vulgar, earthly things. 

Lucky for her, perhaps, but certainly not lucky for the art, 
the science, the high aims to which she has attached herself. 
What now she accomplishes and eases her sore soul, will later 
be presented to other, to youthful, vigorous, uncorrupted per- 
sons, for whom reality should be life’s aim. And for these her 
gifts may prove pernicious. What helps the sick is often poi- 
son to the healthy. 

She, rescued from life’s shipwreck, has lost her psychic bal- 
ance; the harmony between soul and body being disturbed, her 
productions will bear the stamp of a diseased mind. 

This explains the enormous amount of morbidity in litera- 
ture and art, of perversity in science. All those men and women, 
with their devotion and talents, would have produced better, 
healthier things if their hearts’ innermost cravings had been 
requited. 

How many budding, promising lives have been stunted, crip- 
pled, by sexual sickliness! 

And yet, many feel even proud of their perversity, as if, 
forsooth, this were the apex of sublimity. 

Art and sex are closely linked together—both being so intui- 
tive, so impulsive, so boundless, so disinclined to heed reason’s 
counsel. Art and love have run the gamut of fate’s vicissitudes. 
In despotic times, art and love, in roguish fashion, always con- 
trived escape. 

Hopeful love and boundless passion have found expression 
in art, but also unrequited love, pining desire, the renunciation 
of ali earthly bliss, have impressed their stamp upon art. 

In sacred literature, the evolution of the human heart is 
limned in similar fashion. The most ancient documents of 
higher life we find in the book of Genesis. Here, everything is 
realistic, and sex, as the foundation of the family, still held 
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in high esteem. There, everything, good as well as evil, is 
frankly appreciated and represented. 

Now behold the last link in the chain of sacred writings: 
the adoration of the Holy Mother of God! All things sugges- 
tive of sex are swept away, only celestial bliss radiating from 
the transfigured face. A woman, yea, a mother, but without 
anything intimating sex! Here, mystic, sublimated love re- 
ceives the nuptial crown. Oh, the quivering rapture of uncon- 
scious voluptuousness with which in medieval times sincere 
monks, emaciated from fasting and contrition, have implored 
the Blessed Virgin. And all those nuns, pale, spiritualized, with 
ardor praying to the Son of God, their Heavenly Bridegroom! 
Alas, let us not ask through what hell of torment they have 
passed before their sublimation was so far completed that with 
heart and soul they were ready to bid farewell to all things 
beauteous and charming life holds in its generous hands. 


The Middle Ages were sick to the core. The Hollanders 
and Flamingoes, after having thrown off the fanatic Spanish 
yoke, were the first to show again in their pictorial art, life 
as it is with all its natural charms and joys. 

But we of to-day are still threatened by the same danger, 
and with sad eyes we must see a tendency to imitate, to repro- 
duce the past, instead of seeking the ideal in the future. 

And what takes place in art, we also observe in science and 
philosophy. Our world conception as well as our sex life is 
still in the thrall of dualistic views: matter despised, instead of 
being accepted as the soil in which all higher things are rooted. 

As in art the sublimation of sex has led to mysticism, so in 
philosophy it paved the way to dualism, thus disrupting the in- 
timate bond connecting the high and the low. Pulled out of its 
native soil, the sublime is bound to wither, die. 

The dualism of primitive peoples with their oneiromancy, 
their animism, and their hosts of evil spirits, was merely the 
nianifestation of a naive noncomprehension, while the later dual- 
ism of classic times already had a deeper grounding in the an- 
tagonism called forth by divergent social, economic conditions. 

In Buddhism this phenomenon represented a reaction against 
the luxurious court-life; in Plato’s teachings, dualism sprang 
from the fact that he was the philosopher of a slave-state. But 
it was left to medieval asceticism with its monasteries, its vows 
of celibacy, to fashion, out of the dualistic theory, that dismal 
monster which like lead weighs upon men’s souls. 
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Only in the measure in which we succeed to free ourselves 
from this oppressive, baneful curse, may we attain a unifyipg 


world conception that will restore harmony between man’s body 
and soul. 


HEBBEL ON DREAMS 


That the poet Hebbel thought a great deal about dreams and 
had a fairly good understanding of them is shown by the 
following quotations from his diary: 

“A human being who could resolve to write out all his dreams, 
without any reservations, without any discriminative considera- 
tions, with absolute fidelity and circumstantiality, and who would 
supplement this with a commentary embracing everything that 
he remembered from his own experiences and from what he 
had read, thus explaining his dreams, such a person would pre- 
sent humanity with a valuable gift. 

“T believe that dreams never enter the realm of consciousness 
in their purity, because either they do not fit into consciousness 
or because the act of waking contributes a foreign constituent 
to them which completely changes them. 

“It has often seemed to me as if in a dream my soul made 
use of a different bulk and weight and thus altered the signifi- 
cance of things; it works in the old manner but not merely with 
other materials and elements, but also, if the expression is per- 
missible, by another method. Obstacles with which we dare 
not wage war in our waking thoughts, vanish in dreams in the 
air we expire; trivialities which we would not deign to notice 
in our waking state engage all our energies in our dreams.” 
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THE ATTITUDE OF CHRISTIANITY TOWARDS SEX 


J. F. Nisbet (Marriage and Heredity) points to the attitude 
maintained by the Church towards marriage during the first ten 
centuries of the Christian era as one of the most painful spec- 
tacles in history. For several centuries after Christ, marriage 
was regarded as a purely civil contract. It was bitterly assailed 
in that form by the fathers of the Church, and there was a par- 
ticularly nauseous element in the reforming zeal of these holy 
men. Chastity was preached not because it was a good thing 
in itself, but because man’s fall and the necessity for his redemp- 
tion were traced to an indiscretion committed in the Garden of 
Eden. The polluting influence of passion was not thought to 
be redeemed by marriage. All intercourse between the sexes 
was discountenanced. Continence was declared to be the per- 
fection of life. The writer notes that in the course of these 
many centuries the Christian Doctrines of purity have practi- 
cally implanted a new instinct in our nature. For the convic- 
tion entertained in Christian communities as to passion being 
an unholy thing is now nothing less than an instinct, and one 
that has shaped our entire social life. Outside certain schools 
of philosophy, such notions of purity as now prevail were un- 
known to the ancients. Nor do they obtain among nations who 
have never come under the sway of Christianity. The writer 
suggests that it would surely be difficult to maintain upon strictly 
philosophical grounds that an instinct or an appetite upon which 
the very existence of the human race depends is essentially a 
degraded one. As well stigmatise eating and sleeping as shame- 
ful indulgences. 
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THE COMING FUSION OF ALL RACES OF MAN INTO 
ONE 


In an article on Evolution and Man (Jour. of Heredity). 
Maynard M. Metcalfe, pointing to the important part isolation 
has had in human evolution, declares that the development dur- 
ing the last half million years of so many races of men, some 
now extinct, some persistent as relatively pure stocks, others 
intermingled, has indeed been possible only through this factor. 
The author shows how the spread of man over the whole of 
the habitable earth and the development of communication are 
destroying isolation and removing it as an influence in the evo- 
lution of man, and that we are approaching the time when every 
man may fairly be called every other man’s neighbor. Inter- 
mingling of the peoples thru travel, and that breaking down of 
social bars which always results from the growth of cosmopoli- 
tanism, are rapidly reducing the hindrance to amalgamation of 
the races which existed during the now passing age of relative 
isolation. It seems clear that there is destined to be but one 
race of mankind in time, a highly hybrid stock to which all 
of the present races which are able to persist shall make their 
contribution. The author points out how both processes, extinc- 
tion and fusion, have been taking place in America’s short his- 
tory, and with such rapidity that they can actually be observed. 
The unplastic Indian of the East and of the great plains, and 
the still more conservative Pueblo Indian of the dry country 
of the Southwest, are disappearing and seem destined to extinc- 
tion. The negro, on the other hand, is increasing and is rapidly 
being whitened in spite of strong distate on the part of the 
white race to intermarriage and the enactment of stringent laws 
against such intermarriage. A still better example of the im- 
potence of social ostracism to stay the process of racial fusion 
is furnished by the Jew, whose blood is strongly infused into 
all the major nations of the Occident. The Syrian Jew is plain- 
ly a Syrian, the German jJew largely a Teuton, the Spanish Jew 
has absorbed many Spanish characters. Each of these Jews 
resembles his local neighbor more than he resembles his brother 
Jew of another country, and this social fusion has come about 
in spite of a social ostracism of centuries more rigorous than 
we of to-day can adequately conceive. Given racial contacts, 
even the illegitimate unions, it seems, must be sufficient in time 
to cause fusion of all races into one. ... . The amalgamation 
of the races of man into one race about as homogeneous as the 
present European population will doubtless take a few thousand 
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years to accomplish, but, so far as we can judge from the con- 
ditions now existing and those seemingly necessarily about to 
come, such union of the races seems inevitable. And it has one 
feature of great advantage: it will give in the resultant race a 
great variety and diversity of unit qualities to be manipulated 
in eugenic marriage. The greater the range of qualities the 
greater the possibilities for good and evil. (Jour. Hered., Aug., 


1916, page 357.) 
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DIVORCE AND THE CHILD 


A house which is no longer a home in the true sense 
is not a fit place in which to rear a child, and there does not 
seem to be any good reason why adequate provision may not be 
made, and better provision for that, for the care of the child 
without keeping the parents forcibly together. To insist that 
the parents make reasonable and proper provision for the care 
of the child is a proper function of the State thru its judicial 
authority. . . . The whole marriage situation needs recasting 
and divorce should represent in its greater freedom a larger 
personal liberty, not a liberty that makes for license, but a 
liberty that is as great as is consistent with the largest oppor- 
tunity for personal expression and so will tend to rob license 
of its excuse.—Dr. William A. White. 
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DEGENERATE FAMILIES 


All individuals in civilized society are, to some degree, degen- 
erates: thru a weak and vicious ancestry, the seeds of degen- 
eracy have been scattered broadcast and may, anywhere, develop 
into the rankest luxuriance; but, as a rule, it is along special 
family lines that we find the notable phenomenon of degenera- 
tion. In these families we observe a remarkable frequency of 
grim morbid conditions: insanity, idiocy, eccentricity, hysteria, 
epilepsy, the alcohol habit, the morphine habit, neuralgia, ‘“ner- 
vousness,” St. Vitus dance, infantile convulsions, stammering, 
squint, gout, articular rheumatism, diabetes, tuberculosis, can- 
cer, deafness, blindness, deafmutism, color blindness, and a num- 
ber of other abnormal conditions. . . . In these same families, 
too, we find an extraordinary abundance of physical malforma- 
tions: marked asymmetry of head and face, defects and de- 
formities of eyes, ears, nose, mouth, forehead and chin, of 
teeth, jaws, and palate, of the trunk, and of the limbs. The 
history of these families shows an accelerating intensification, 
generation after generation, of the fatal heritage until they have 
become extinct; but during their degenerate period, the members 
of these sick families, serving as morbific agents, have dis- 
tributed among the race a widespread infection—Dr. W. Dun- 
can McKim: Heredity and Human Progress. 

[The picture is a true one, only the colors have been put on 
too thick. ] 
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THE DYSGENIC RESULTS OF ENFORCED CELIBACY 
IN EUROPE 


“The long period of the dark ages under which Europe has 
lain is due, I believe, in a very considerable degree, to the celi- 
bacy enjoined by religious orders on their votaries. Whenever 
a man or woman was possessed of a gentle nature that fitted him 
or her to deeds of charity, to meditation, to literature, or to art, 
the social condition of the time was such that they had no 
refuge elsewhere than in the bosom of the Church. But the 
Church chose to preach and exact celibacy. The consequence 
was that these gentle natures had no continuance, and thus, by 
a singularly unwise and suicidal policy the Church brutalized 
the breed of our forefathers. She acted precisely as if she had 
aimed at selecting the rudest portion of the community to be, 
alone, the parents of future generations. She practised the arts 
which breeders would use, who aimed at creating ferocious, 
currish and stupid natures. No wonder that club law prevailed 
for centuries over Europe; the wonder rather is that enough 
good remained in the veins of Europeans to enable their race 
to rise to its present very moderate level of natural morality.” 
(This was written before 1914!)—Francis Galton: Hereditary 
Gentus. 
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FECUNDAL SELECTION IN HUMAN RACES 


One of the most striking examples of the loss of fertility, 
and of the gradual extinction that follows, is found in the experi- 
ence of the Polynesians since their contact with Europeans. 
In but few of the islands of the Pacific have the aborigines 
been displaced by conflict of arms as by industrial competition. 
The great cause of their disappearance, during the earlier peri- 
ods of intercourse was their inability to cope with the microbes 
of measles, smallpox, leprosy, and other diseases, unknown to 
them before the arrival of Europeans and Chinese. But in many 
groups of the islands, and especially in Hawaii, that stage of 
disadvantage is now largely past, thru the protection gained 
from Western science. Still the steady decrease in numbers 
continues, for the birthrate is not sufficient to meet the natural 
rate of mortality. And there is no reason to attribute this small 
birthrate to poverty or to prudential selection. Whatever the 
antecedent causes may have been, the present condition is failure 
to meet the demands of fecundal selection. The nature of the 
deficiency is more fully realized when the decrease of the Poly- 
nesian race in the original home is compared with the increase 
of the African race in North and South America—John T. 
Gulick: Evolution, Racial and Habitudinal. 
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DELECTATIO AMOROSA 


This is a term used by theologians in the past to designate 
the voluntary contemplation of voluptuous thoughts or emotions. 
It does not mean an active conjuring up of sexual desire but 
the mere passive dallying with voluptuous thoughts, as when the 
mind is allowed to roam lazily wherever it will. Aquinas and 
other medieval writers conceived this habit to be sinful. The 
opinions of many theologians have been collected by Debreyne 
who in his Moechialogie (pp. 149-163) deals fully with the 
question. 

The early Penitentials took into consideration this matter and 
prescribed penance for the voluntary emission of semen through 
the influence of the mind. The penance was graded, according 
to the ecclesiastic office of the offender. The Penitentials refer 
particularly to the occurrence of the Delectatio within the Church 
edifice. 

Spontaneous orgasm in women was also known during the 
Middle Ages. Various theologic writers refer to its occurrence. 
Practically no contribution was made towards the understanding 
of the physiology and pathology of these processes until modern 
times. 
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THE EROTIC ELEMENT IN THE SENSE OF GUILT. 
By Dr. J. Marcinowski, Bad Heilbrun, Ob. Bayern. 


In every variety of neurosis, irrespective of whether it is pre- 
eminently of the type of apprehensions, or if it consists of com- 
pulsive ideas, or manifests itself in hysterical conversions or 
in character twists, we inevitably encounter the problem of the 
feeling of guilt. If Freud is right in asserting that repression 
is the basis of all the neuroses—and he is right—then gwilt is 
the motive power in all the neuroses, because guilt is the motive 
power for repression. If there were no guilt, there would be 
no psychic balance in peril and to be preserved, and then there 
would be no occasion for repression. Here then we have cause 
enough to go into the minutest details in clearing up the concept 
of guilt. 

If a person is asked under what circumstances he gets a feel- 
ing of guilt, he usually answers: “Oh, that’s simple; when- 
ever I do anything I should not do.” Such a person really does 
not know what guilt is, for it is easy enough to show him how 
little tenable such a conception is. If, in this investigation, we 
are going to depend on the particular kind of guilty behavior 
one has been guilty of, we shall never get to an understanding 
of the subject. I shall, first of all, prove this. I shall therefore 
call your attention to an instance of behavior which would be 
considered mean and injurious from the general human and 
decent viewpoints. But suppose it was done to one who was 
genuinely hated as an enemy and an opponent? What would be 
the result? Certainly not a feeling of guilt, certainly not in a 
simple primitive person. We shall soon come to the considera- 
tion of the exceptions furnished by a fundamentally ethical con- 
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demnation. But in simple cases there is a sense of satisfac- 
tion, a delight in the injury done, anything but a sense of guilt. 
(Unless the action was carried out unfairly, contrary to rules, 
but this has nothing to do with the fact of our having succeeded 
in injuring the opponent.) 

Let us now assume that the forbidden action happened with 
reference to a person in a situation of authority whom we fear. 
Here, too, there will not be a genuine feeling of guilt. There 
will be fear of the possible consequences, and I may grant that 
a kind of ally-conscience is set astir with the consciousness of 
having done something forbidden. In connection with most for- 
bidden things there is usually the idea that it was wrong to for- 
bid it. Our behavior will then be dictated by the need to with- 
draw oneself from some painful consequences, 7. e., not to get 
caught. If we succeed in this we merrily wag our tail, are 
happy at heart, and determine next time to do the thing even 
more cunningly. Of a genuine feeling of guilt there is not 
the slightest hint. Here, too, there is rather a mild kind of 
satisfaction and a consciousness of a successful stroke, for the 
feared authority always has something of the hated opponent 
and enemy about him, 

But the situation is different when our behavior stands in 
some sort of relationship to one we love; more correctly, to 
one by whom we wish to be loved, whose love concerns us a 
great deal. That changes the whole picture, and even the slight- 
est suggestion suffices to evoke a decided feeling of guilt and 
fear—guilt and fear always go together and are almost identical. 
We cannot bear the thought of being other than the beloved 
person would love us to be. Guilt-fear is therefore the feeling 
accompanying an imperilled love relationship, a love relation- 
ship of an infantile nature (inasmuch as we do not love but 
wish to be loved). It is as if we lived by the esteem and respect 
of such a personality, such a mother, such a father, and accord- 
ingly our behavior will be wholly different. The unbearable- 
ness of the idea of not being worthy of love results not in the 
effort to hide the traces of our conduct, but, on the contrary, 
everything impels to some sort of “sanatio” [healing]. If the 
tension becomes unbearable we fall on our knee, bury our head 
in the lap of our beloved: “I have done so-and-so; I am capable 
of such misconduct. Punish me; kill me, for all I care, but 
love me again! Do not banish me from your sight!” So, then, 
a need for confession manifests itself, a compulsion to confes- 
sion, not an attempt to escape just punishment for wrongdoing. 

What then decides? Not my actions, not my attitude, but the 
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persons against whom I had transgressed. A transgression that 
is considered a successful stroke with respect to an enemy, and 
what amounts to the same thing with respect to an authorita- 


tive power, is considered a deadly transgression with respect 
to one we love. 


Of course, these things are not sharply defined in the child’s 
mind; fear of punishment and guilt-fear are confused, because 
the beloved person is frequently also the feared authority. And 
thus our attitude and our feelings oscillate to and fro and scin- 
tillate in both colors. That may be the reason why the matter 
is so perplexing. Examining it more carefully we realize some- 
thing else. How often has it struck us that feelings of guilt 
seem to be illogical, that we reproach ourselves for thoughts 
and impulses that have entered our minds and for which we 
do not feel responsible; yea, that we attribute the feeling of 
guilt to personal traits which certainly cannot be considered the 
responsible agents. But with the above key in our hand the 
whole thing at once becomes logical. For if it is true that guilt- 
fear is the feeling accompanying an imperilled love relationship, 
if it is true that guilt-fear arises in connection with a conscious- 
ness that I am somehow worthy of love, why then my exchange 
value as a love-object may just as well have been forfeited by 
some mean action for which I am as little responsible as for 
qualities (traits) for which I am really not responsible. Feel- 
ings of guilt are therefore—and now the title of this essay be- 
comes clear—an erotic problem and not a matter of morality. 


Let us consider further how all this develops. Let us enlarge 
the concept of the beloved person as a single individual so as 
to mean the group. The necessity of being loved becomes en- 
larged to a similar necessity of being loved by the family, the 
clan, the caste, the class, the station, and, finally, to the estima- 
tion in which I am held by my people and, ultimately, by man- 
kind as a whole. The obligation to be lovable gets converted 
into the impersonal and becomes an ethical principle. Now it 
may of course happen that feelings of guilt occur even there 
where under simple, primitive conditions they are still wanting, 
namely, in the case of a vicious attitude towards a hated oppo- 
nent, as I mentioned at the beginning. 

But the sense of guilt may also assume a religious character. 
From the father, for example, there is developed the image of 
God the Father, and innocence becomes the emblem of Godli- 
ness. But is it any the less an erotic problem? I do not think so. 

If we attempt to make these thoughts bear fruit in our daily 
work with invalids, we shall be astonished to find how fruit- 
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ful it will prove here too to trace our emotional disturbances 
back to their erotic roots. Let us therefore hold fast to our 
results: feelings of guilt, guilt-fear, and therewith all fear is 
basically always the feeling accompanying an imperilled love- 
relationship, be it such directly or in a transference situation. 
That is why we also distinguish between morality and decency. 
Morality is a dependence on others; it is heteronomy; it is the 
feeling of being responsible to others; but decency (“‘Sittlich- 
keit’”’) is a free, self-determined, self-begotten and well-adjusted 
personality of an autonomic structure and knows only one re- 
sponsibility: to oneself, and the standard by which it is measured 
reads: You must be able to stand up before yourself, before 
the judge in your own bosom, before the God in yourself! 
(Translated by S. A. Tannenbaum.) 


A CASE OF PARANOIA. 
Treated by the Psycho-analytic and Psycho-synthetic Methods. 
By A. Magner, M. D., Zirich, Switzerland. 
(A Lecture delivered before the Swiss Neurological Association.) 

In the following pages I shall sketch briefly a case of paranoia 
which I treated by the psycho-analytic and psycho-synthetic 
methods. The case is by no means typical, inasmuch as the 
patient was cured in four sessions of one hour each. But it 
is therefore well adapted for teaching purposes and for the illus- 
tration of the application of psychology to medical practise. It 
also enables me to illustrate the application of the psycho-analytic 
and synthetic methods in actual practise. 

I have chosen a fresh case of paranoia; it is of interest because 
it throws a new light on the possibility of curing cases which 
had hitherto been considered incurable. And as I have already 
said, this particular case lends itself to a brief description be- 
cause of the short duration of the treatment. This successful 
and thoroughly atypical treatment is to be attributed to a number 
of favorable factors. The patient had a successful career, he 
possesses great energy, is a self-made man in the best sense 
of the word, is intelligent and has decided intellectual plasticity 
notwithstanding his forty years of life. Furthermore, he is 
quite disgusted at having been treated unsuccessfully for fully 
fifteen years; recently he had been advised to come to me for 
treatment, and he was therefore favorably inclined to me when 
he came. 

On presenting himself to me, he handed me a letter from 
which I quote the following: 

“I’m an official, forty years old, married fifteen years, and 
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have two children, aged twelve and fourteen years, respectively ; 
the children are in good health; my height is about 163 cm. and 
my weight about ninety kilograms, About eleven years ago I 
was operated upon because of an improperly diagnosed or im- 
properly treated catarrh of the stomach and the intestines; the 
appendix was removed at the same time. After the long median 
incision had healed, it suddenly one day began to suppurate 
again, and it was months before the wound was completely 
healed. If I remember rightly, my nervousness began in my 
twenty-fifth year. I have tried all sorts of treatments at num- 
bers of sanitaria, but have had no success. At present I’m being 
treated by a stomach specialist who says I’m suffering from 
hyperacidity. Inasmuch as I have been following his directions 
and regimen for months without results, I must conclude that 
I could have spent my money to better purpose. 

“T suffer from continued pains in the head, noises in the ears, 
rumblings of gas, a feeling of dizziness, fatigue and cardiac con- 
striction. Though my sleep is not refreshing, I’m sleeping better 
of late than formely. Because of these irritations I do a good 
deal of brooding and have become very pessimistic. I cannot 
think logically any more; one thought chases another, and the 
attempt to think causes me pain; I suffer from an unendurable 
fearfulness and see my future in the darkest colors, though I 
try very hard not todo so. 

“T think I have told you enough and shall not tax your patience 
any more. Your experience must teach you that I could speak 
of thousands of other matters, but I must not bore you. What 
I want to know is whether, from the above description, you can 
say that such a hypochondriac as I can ever be cured.” 

From the patient’s report, a diagnosis of paranoia is not 
warranted. He had discreetly refrained from mentioning his 
chief conflict, therein acting like a genuine paranoiac. He was 
beginning to entertain ideas of persecution with reference to 
his chief: “they want to demote me.” He also has ideas of 
superiority. The analysis began with a discussion of his chief 
and in two hours the delusional system was in ruins. If time 
will permit, I shall read you the minutes of those two hours later 
on and give you a report of those two sessions; at present I shall 
give you only an insight into the physician’s analytical and educa- 
tional work and show you how the cure proceeds. I must also 
refrain from giving you the analytical explanation of his ner- 
vous bodily symptoms (cardiac attacks, etc). I shall mention 
only the patient’s behavior in the sanatorium: he is extremely 
non-communicative, is inaccessible and looks like the typical in- 
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trovert; he is restless and apprehensive. One gets the impres- 
sion that he is a very sick man; he looks very tense and as if 
he were on the verge of an outbreak. The first question that 
confronts us is whether we are dealing with a case of paranoia 
or a paranoid form of dementia precox. The patient’s emotional 
attitude establishes the diagnosis to be paranoia. We shall now 
discuss his psychological situation and point out the course the 
malady took. 

The patient is forty years old. His vocation does not content 
him. He is tired of everything, disgusted and in a critical 
state. But for his desire to do everything for his children he 
would commit suicide. 

Session 1—(What is your main worry?) I am very de- 
pressed and downcast, afraid of the future; I’m afraid of 
being dismissed; my position pays well and I must keep it 
for at least another eight or ten years, so that I may give my 
children the education I plan for them. What happens after 
that I do not care. (How do you like your job?) Very much; 
I’m the bookkeeper in a large establishment and am very effi- 
cient. But for the past year I haven’t enjoyed my work and 
have felt uncomfortable there. (Why?) A colleague annoys 
me, although his work is not the same as mine. (Then he is 
not a rival?) No, but he is the manager’s favorite; I can hardly 
put up with it any longer; the manager is, it is true, friendly 
with me but he spends hours every evening discussing the work 
with my colleague, and I am sure that their relations are not of 
a purely business nature, but personal. It bothers me a great 
deal; I feel that I’m being discriminated against. I have worked 
there for five years and always got on well with the manager. 
He said that my colleague has a great deal of go in him; I’m 
rather slow. The manager too is a lively, alert and energetic 
person. Such people always had an uncanny effect on me. 
(Why?) I always have that peculiar feeling about my asso- 
ciates; I have known the manager about nine years—I worked 
for him in another position. I distrust such brutal persons. A 
year ago the former manager was discharged; he was not a 
shining light but discharged his duties satisfactorily; and now 
they want to get rid of me. The former manager told me that 
complaints against me had been lodged with the president; an- 
other employe also thinks that they want to get rid of him. 
Since then I’m greatly depressed and very unhappy. Last year 
I had a slight disagreement with the manager. He had promised 
me a contract for five years but did not deliver it; then I went 
to the management about the matter and got my contract. 
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(So then you are assured for five years?) Yes, but one can 
never be sure about these things, and then I may be too old to 
get a desirable position. The manager said such things can be 
forgiven but never wholly forgotten. (I see that you feel keenly 
about this matter and seem to be convinced, although the facts 
are not sufficient to warrant your attitude——He is interested in 
what I am saying but is mistrustful—yYou are really jealous?) 
Yes, (But you have no reason to be so. Your superior’s be- 
havior is friendly and correct even though somewhat imper- 
sonal.) He is a very good chief, popular, energetic and com- 
petent. (I know him personally—You expect more from him 
than he can give.) Possibly. (This craving must emanate from 
another source. How were your previous chiefs?) I got on 
very well with them. (Have you had any experiences with forci- 
ble persons?) Yes; my first chief, with whom I worked for 
five years, was terrible; no one seemed to be able to please him. 
I was the only one who stayed with him so long; finally we also 
failed to agree. So then that was the first experience of how 
badly one may be treated notwithstanding good work and zeal. 
Then I explained to him the power of early experiences in shap- 
ing the present—the significance of childhood impressions. What 
kind of a man was your father?) He died when I was a year 
old; then I lived with my mother till I was thirteen. I was an 
only child. She was very unhappy, depressed by her responsi- 
bilities ; at} night she was always very tired and incapable of doing 
anything. It was difficult to get suitable work. Then she got 
married again, which she should not have done after waiting 
thirteen years. I never obeyed my stepfather; he was not bad 
but distant. A year later my mother died and I went to my 
grandmother with whom I lived one year. Then I went to live 
with a very ill-tempered uncle who made a servant of me and 
had me take care of the children, besides subjecting me to strict 
discipline. One night I ran away from his home. (So then, 
you have never had a father’s guidance, never had an example?) 
Never; I have desired it and longed for it. My father con- 
fessors too have disappointed me—either they read me a lecture, 
mere theory, or they threatened me with hell. They didn’t help 
me. Then I began to search and read a great deal. (What?) 
The lives of Bismarck, Moltke, Napoleon. I tried to strengthen 
my will-power and my personality. Read Feuchtersleben and 
Dubois. Then I tried to commit something to memory every 
morning. (Now I understand what you were seeking for: 
you’re trying to find the father in the manager. But he is not 
the father you are seeking for—such a father does not exist. 
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You are forty years old and must yourself be a father and not 
seek for one outside of yourself. This support you must find 
within yourselfi—only when you have done that will you find 
stability and satisfaction. Your striving was not in vain; it was 
only misdirected; your experience will be of value to you some 
day. Now you must find the direction. You have the power 
but must develop it—He looks greatly relieved and somewhat 
moved.) Now I understand whom I have been seeking; I’m 
still a boy. (The patient is visibly calmer and convinced—he 
has understood; his facial expression is more peaceful and he 
squeezes my hand warmly. Then he comes back to ask when 
he is to come again, although I had told him when. This was 
evidently a symptomatic action and was an indication of father 
transference.) 


Session 2,—He enters calmly, confidently and more self-as- 
sured. His eyes are brighter and he looks less introverted. He 
has been feeling better but his head feels heavy, especially in 
the morning. Yesterday he had cardiac anxiety again. (I ex- 
plain to him that the heavy feeling in his head is organic and is 
due to excessive alkalinity; I emphasize the importance of physi- 
cal exercise, long walks, and explain the advantages of cold 
douches. I also tell him that the heavy feeling in his head is 
the aftermath to bad dreams and is a kind of fatigue besides 
signifying a repudiation of the waking state—of the necessity 
for adapting himself to realities. If he will accept his symptoms 
and understand them, they will gradually disappear.) I have no 
palpitations, only an uneasiness. If my wife lays her hand on 
the region of my heart, that soothes me. I go to bed before 
her and wait for her anxiously. (This is a mother transference 
—the soothing mother.) Our relations are very good; we have 
no disagreements. My wife is very self-sacrificing; she thinks 
only of me and the children; she never thinks of herself. Al- 
though she is always sickly, she never neglects us. (What do 
you contribute?) Money, supplies; I have only one aim—to 
educate the children—and then I can die. (What do you con- 
tribute to your wife ?—He is sullen—he is the receptive one, like 
a child that is always taking from its mother.) His wife has 
several times told him that he is an egoist. He shows this even 
in his discontent with his chief who has always treated him and 
paid him fairly. He wants him as a father, personally; he is 
jealous. He is only an egoistic child. It had often occurred to 
him that he lacked manly qualities and had often asked himself 
what he really was. He was tender-hearted, easily dejected, 
easily crushed and looked aslant at everyone. (And yet you 
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read the lives of Napoleon and Moltke and tried to find a 
father in your confessor! Exercises in will-power. He must 
help his wife. I explained to him the evolution of woman in 
marriage, her functions as a wife and as a mother; in his case 
his wife functions as the mother—that is why he is not a 
man, only a son.) 

(What about your sexual life?) In the last ten years his 
potency has greatly diminished, he has no interest in his wife 
but his fantasies are still sensual. (I advise him to read J. Mil- 
ler’s Frauenfrage.) His wife too is indifferent and is glad if 
he leaves her alone; she has pain during coitus; she never had 
great sexual desires. (Your mother?) She was always alone, 
depressed. I was sorry for her and subsequently for myself. 
I found my wife through a marriage advertisement. (That 
was her secret. The patient manifests a certain restlessness.) 
At first I treated it as a joke but finally the matter became serious. 
Before our marriage we had religious squabbles, but finally this 
matter was disposed of. In a previous engagement I had not 
made good, I wasn’t sufficiently aggressive. 

Session 3.—He is still afraid of life, especially of the future. 
That is really his chief difficulty, although he has not yet men- 
tioned it. He has no confidence, only mistrust. He had slept 
very badly, has had palpitation and restlessness since Sunday 
evening. (Oct. 12th.) Sunday he had gone on an excursion 
with another patient (though I had warned him against it) and 
had ascended the Uetliberg in forty minutes; when they got 
to the top he was dizzy. He always walks very fast, even with 
his wife; he is never at his ease—he is always in a rush as 
if he feared to miss something. He cannot take things easy. 
He had gone to the Odeon and had taken two black coffees (con- 
trary to my directions) and was in an unhappy frame of mind. 
In order that he might reduce in weight he had wished to return 
to the sanitarium after supper, but had yielded to his tempter 
and had gone to the Odeon. 

In the evening he thought of religious matters; he would 
like to be a Catholic again but cannot persuade himself to take 
the step. Their rules and regulations are so nonsensical. The 
thought of having to go to mass every Sunday revolts him. All 
sorts of things excite him. He slept very badly that night and 
had palpitation. (I remind him of his pledges. Again you ran 
ahead and left your companion behind. Where is your judg- 
ment?) He has discovered herein that he never had any friends 
because he demands everything of them. As soon as anything 
displeases him, no matter how trifling it may be, he breaks off 
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the friendship. He has never given himself to his friends, but 
he wants them to give themselves to him on his terms. (Here 
again we see his egoism, his lack of consideration for others. 
You were an only child. Later on your wife, too, spoiled you. 
You had no brothers or sisters to bring you down from your 
high horse.) Yes, he was always domineering. I must have 
my way, even if I have to use brute force. I made it a rule 
to commit all good books to memory. Day by day I committed 
seventy-eight pages of Faust to memory and pages from books 
on the art of training the will. I rose at four or five in the 
morning, drank a cup of coffee and began to read, though my 
wife was angry at it. (You were determined to have your way.) 
At home everything is as I want it; I’m not loud, but everything 
dances to my music. (You are a tyrant in a mask.) Yes, I 
decide on something and things must be as I want them. (But 
things do not happen as you wish them. You forget the most 
important thing, even though your efforts are the expression of 
your power and your good intentions; you do not take realities 
into consideration; you have no respect for others; you want to 
subordinate the world to your will.) Yes, that’s so. (That 
is a source of your weakness and your failures.) That may very 
well be. (You play the role of God—you know your own objec- 
tions against religion, etc.) True, I accept things with difficulty; 
I am a striver, but do not strive in the right direction. 

(As I have already told you, you really miss the father, but 
not a bodily father, for he is no longer to be found; you lack 
a respect for what takes the father’s place in the adult, namely, 
law, the recognition of the necessity for order within and with- 
out. You want to be superior to the natural course of events. 
You want to bridge the gap with one leap and to enforce what 
must come slowly by processes of growth and evolution. You 
make yourself superior to father, God, the laws of nature, law 
and order. You want to live without them. That is why you 
are weak and afraid of life. You have no stability.) True, 
that is why I have no real religion any more and seek without 
finding. (Religion means an alliance with God; this alliance 
you lack—you stand alone, without friends, without bonds, re- 
mote from the world, just as the child knows only its mother 
and rejects what does not suit it.) Yes, I act big and play 
the master—my wife has often told me that. 

(I refer to his ambition for his children.) I have sought refuge 
in my books but they have given me very little comfort. (You 
have regarded books as a source of power, but they are only 
stimuli to find oneself, to free one’s own powers and to ignore 
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others.) I understand; it is so, it must come to pass. (Surely, 
you don’t think that this will happen in a short time. I can only 
show you the way. Your life will create and shape them; your 
difficulties will make you grow and ripen.) My religion causes 
me difficulties. What am I to do about it? I feel that my re- 
ligion is the right one, although I also like Protestantism. Two 
of my sisters-in-law are Protestants and we often discuss the 
subject. They are both happily married. (Time will prove 
what is the correct religion for you; first you must search within 
yourself. So long as you have not found the father within your- 
self you will be wandering about in externalities—see only con- 
tradictions. The form doesn’t matter—that depends on one’s 
education, surroundings and environmental influences; the rest 
comes gradually by itself. Patient departs calmly and in a 
clearer frame of mind.) 


Session 4.—His head is still somewhat cloudy, although some- 
times it is clearer, especially after the analysis. He is quite 
cheerful and is confident that he will be well. (Don’t be too 
optimistic! Don’t follow your old habit of saying that things 
must go well—things will go as you make them. Concentrate 
on your goal: that you will mature and try to catch up in your 
development; contentment will follow but should not be your 
primary aim.) I shall certainly avoid the old way; I'll do my 
best. The future doesn’t worry me any more. [I shall under- 
stand my chief better and shall speak to him when opportunity 
offers. If he thinks that I cannot make good where I am I shall 
ask him for an inferior position. I’m not so old and can work 
my way up. I shall begin modestly and shall try to adapt myself. 

Yesterday I was fearful for a few minutes. (You will un- 
doubtedly have recurrences, but that will mean every time that 
you have taken a wrong mental attitude. Watch yourself!) 
Physically I am all right; my dyspepsia is gone and I have al- 
most no symptoms. (Why did you swallow air?) I was heavy 
at heart—palpitation. I got attacks at night, flew into a frightful 
passion, then I’d awake frightened and was deadly afraid, and 
compelled to swallow air. I could not do otherwise, though the 
doctors advised me against it. (Those are indications of self- 
torture; they occur as a means of provoking heart symptoms. 
Self-torture is an expression of a wrong attitude to something. 
The tyrant tortures himself. Here we have a remarkable ex- 
ample of nature’s justice. After every transgression there comes 
retribution, a kind of biological conscience. The matter began 
three or four years ago, about the time when the chief began 
to take a special interest in his work. On another occasion I 
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learned that the patient’s sexual fantasies began to trouble him 
about that time. Another addition to our last interview: Let 
the law of evolution prevail.) Formerly I used to say proudly: 
man can do what he wills. I even nailed that upon the wall, 
but it is not true; I was in error. 

The luxuriance of sensual regression owed its origin to a dam- 
ming up in certain stages of his development. He was sexually 
a little man, but he was not really a husband or father. He did 
not strive to exercise his functions which were still in the germ 
in him; his impulse-life which consists of sexual fantasies will 
take another, a purposeful, a natural course.) 


II. 


SYSTEMATIC.DESCRIPTION OF HIS PSYCHO- 
ANALYTIC EVOLUTION 


Our patient’s evolution had been interesting; from a mere 
laborer he had risen to the rank of an independent official in a 
large establishment. He is undoubtedly possessed of power, but 
his psychic balance has suffered. Superficial observation would 
content itself with the statement that he was overworked, but that 
would not really describe his condition. He had become a genu- 
ine neurasthenic and hypochondriac, and his physicians were un- 
able to help him. In the last year his malady has taken on a 
psychotic character, with ideas of reference which gradually be- 
came organized as delusions of persecution. He himself has the 
feeling that these stupid ideas have become stronger and more 
disturbing; “they had almost knocked me out,” as he said after 
his treatment. During our first session his affect-retention made 
an almost uncanny impression. My first thought at the time 
was: Paranoia. 

What have we learned from our patient's psycho-analysis? 

This ambitious and industrious man, notwithstanding his cor- 
pulence and bullneck, is disorganized and without stability. He 
is a man whose development has been one-sided; he is not a 
genuine, a complete man, but we have a great deal to show that 
he has the qualifications for one, psychically as well as physically. 
We see, first, his attitude towards his wife, then to his occu- 
pation and, finally, to life in general. At home he is a ruler, 
has his will and is a tyrant; notwithstanding this, he is extremely 
dependent upon his wife; she takes care of him as if he were a 
son, pacifies him and magically banishes his cardiac anxiety by 
merely laying her hand upon his breast. She sacrifices herself 
as mothers do. There is no psychic contact between them, and in 
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the course of years they have become physical strangers; she 
is tired, wants to have nothing to do with sex, suffers from a 
(functional) woman’s disease, and they almost never see each 
other. He gets up before five o’clock in the morning, reads, goes 
through his exercises; does not come home for lunch; at supper 
he is so tired that he at once goes to bed while his wife continues 
to do her housework. Sunday he reads. He really gives his 
wife nothing of himself. To his children he is nothing; they 
hardly see him. All they know of him is that he works very 
hard and that he is sick. He makes it possible for them to 
study and wants them to become something. 

That is how he looks upon his role as father and husband. 
His burning ambition has not been fulfilled by his career nor by 
the mass of knowledge that he has accumulated. He did not 
realize that he was this kind of man; he had hitherto thought 
of himself as a very decent and considerate father and husband. 
The realization of the truth came to him only in the treatment; 
let us rather say that during the treatment this realization en- 
tered his consciousness. Towards his wife he takes the attitude 
of an egotistic tyrannical child; the whole thing looks like a repe- 
tition of the situation which prevailed in childhood. He was 
the only child of a harrassed and self-sacrificing mother, and had 
never known what it was to have a father. He is in a similar 
situation now. What is his real attitude towards his wife? 

He suffers greatly from excessive sexual fantasies which have 
become more and more numerous and complicated as his es- 
trangement from his wife increased. With her he is almost 
impotent; he has desires for other women but only sensually. 
We have then here, too, a one-sided development, a kind of ar- 
rested development. When he beholds a Melusina he sees only 
the lower half of the body, the tail part, exactly as so many 
realistic novelists do, and is blind to the upper half, the womanly 
part. The share of libido which ought to be spiritualized, sub- 
limated, in order to gain the woman’s respect and to establish 
psychic contact with her, is still dammed up and at a low level 
of development and thus tends to beget sexual fantasies. 

A significant aspect of his masculinity is still wanting and is 
waiting for development. (Herein lies the deeper and final mean- 
ing of the sensual fantasies and the the quest for transference, 
which we note in these patients; they instinctively seek for a 
love which will develop them—but they get stuck on the way.) 
In this connection we have to study his psychic impotence. The 
organism fights, as it were, against the urgings of worthless 
sexual fantasies which might become dangerous by their realiza- 
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tion. A psychic impotence serves as a warning, it obstructs the 
road; it says: Danger! No trespassing! In this connection I 
may mention the patient’s phobias, especially a fear of snakes 
and worms. 

We shall soon speak of the causes of his arrested develop- 
ment. Before his marriage our patient had not developed to adult 
manhood in his relations to women. Nor did he succeed in this 
in his marriage, inasmuch as he had gradually transformed his 
wife into a harrassed and self-sacrificing mother whom one can 
dominate. His wife had really developed only maternally and 
not in the direction of womanhood; she was, therefore, incapable 
of winning her husband’s full esteem as a complete woman. (This 
is another aspect of his impotence. Probably she lacked those 
favorable charms in her childhood which helped to bring about 
an integral psychic development.) The result in this marriage 
is that husband and wife fit each other as a key does a lock, 
but the key in this instance is a son and not a husband, whereas 
the lock is a mother and not a wife. They inhibit each other 
and help to put each other in the wrong attitude. It is also 
worthy of repetition that he married her through a joking ad- 
vertisement after having passed through an unhappy love affair. 

The situation is clear, and so is the road we have to travel. 
Hitherto the patient has received only insight, a profounder self- 
knowledge; he is inhibited and developed one-sidedly. The cure 
will consist in a process of after-development. Hitherto he has 
only taken from his wife, taken such things as a son takes from 
his mother; now he must pass through a phase in which he will 
strive to give himself. He must arrange his daily affairs differ- 
ently so that he will be in his wife’s company more, and he must 
not devote all his free time to his books; he will have to take 
a greater interest in her and tell her of the thingsi he has learned 
about himself, especially from his analysis, so that his wife may 
prove helpful to him. He must try and prove helpful to her. 
As soon as he stops treating his wife as a mere housekeeper 
he will discover that the neglected woman will thaw and he will 
find new values in her, new feelings will arise in them both, and 
the new life will have been begun. He who had hitherto known 
only the nervous mother and the prostitute will discover the com- 
plete woman. Therein lies the possibility of curing his impotence 
and controlling the sexual relations between himself and his 
wife. In this way he will be able to get the feeling of real 
masculinity which will give a new meaning to his life. 

Psychotherapeutic experience has proved that such an after- 
development is possible. This conception of a cure of a neurosis 
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came to me purely as a result of analytical practice; it is not 
the product of logical deduction; I got it wholly empirically. 
This process will require months or even years. Naturally, the 
treatment must strive to prepare the patient for this, and it will 
be enabled to do so because the treatment itself lasts months or 
longer. Thanks to the analytical management of the transference 
in the treatment and thanks to the educational character of the 
treatment as a whole, the analyst is in a position to help the 
patient to overcome his typical difficulties. In the present case 
the brief duration of the treatment made it possible at the most 
to start the patient in the right direction. But I am not hope- 
less of the outcome inasmuch as this patient has shown thorough- 
ness and efficiency in other matters and has shown such interest 
in his treatment that he will use all his energies to get well. 
The will to be well is strong in him and he discontinued his 
treatment in a good frame of mind. 
xk KX x 


It was fateful for our patient that as an only child he had 
been relegated to the care of an oppressed and unhappy widow 
who could not serve as an integral prototype of womankind. He 
knew no other female during his childhood and youth. This 
one-sided experience did not permit him to develop a proper 
masculine attitude. Another unfavorable factor was the ab- 
sence of a father image after whom the boy could have pat- 
terned himself. We have then this situation: no father, no 
brothers, later on for a short period an unheeded stepfather 
(the boy could not forgive his mother for having married again 
—the tyrannical trait!), then an unkind uncle who ill-treated 
him and from whom he fled. No example or a negative exam- 
ple, nothing of a positive nature! The young man had distrust 
and contempt in his heart, perhaps fear of men and of life itself. 
But the sight of his suffering and overburdened mother must 
nevertheless early have given rise to the wish to be revenged 
on destiny and to stand on his own feet so as to get away from 
want. Knowing no one, he had to rely on himself alone. He 
strove hard and gradually worked his way up, but was never 
satisfied with what he attained. He wanted to attain and possess 
everything. He wanted to make up for his lost education and 
therefore read everything that came into his hands: religion, 
philosophy, science, history. One subject interested him especi- 
ally: the development of personality, the will. He devoted him- 
self to all sorts of systems and exercises. He was crazy about 
great statesmen and conquerors—Napoleon, Bismarck, Moltke. 
His motto became: “Man can do what he will.” We have 
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seen one side of this development in the way he treated his wife, 
but we referred it to infantile traits. 

We have seen our patient’s attitude to his superiors and rec- 
ognized in it a definite disturbance which we also found in his 
peculiar relationship to his father. Suspicion easily gives rise 
to the idea of being persecuted. We saw this in his relations 
to his last superior. This tendency, which the patient acquired 
in his past, interfered with his adaptation to the chief, although 
the latter is in every respect satisfactory. The patient’s atti- 
tude to him is ambivalent—he esteems him, tries to become 
intimate with him and is jealous of his colleague. We find 
here the normal tendency of a person in search of a father, and 
recognize it also in his enthusiasm for Napoleon, etc. In the 
confessor he also sought for a father in vain. This shows us 
how extremely important the paternal function is in a child’s 
development, also how unquenchable this desire is in one who 
has not known a father—a point that is of prognostic importance 
in the treatment of the neuroses. This process of seeking for 
a father shows an important phase which might be called “sub- 
ordination to his authority.” One who has passed through it 
can subsequently be really manly and self-reliant. This crisis 
is still ahead of our patient, for he thinks he can accomplish 
everything with his will. He had a clear reply to this in a 
dream: “You are not, i. e., not yet, worthy to approach God!” 

I harbored a suspicion that the patient was an illegitimate 
child; his grandmother had promised him an important revela- 
tion and had put it off to the moment before her death, but she 
did not keep her word, This had made him uneasy and was 
calculated to make him suspicious about his father and to im- 
plant in the depths of his soul a hatred of blind destiny. 

In relation to this matter about the father, one point has to 
be cleared up, viz.: why our patient is so afraid of forceful 
men such as his present superior seems to be. The answer is 
that only such a man can dominate such a climber and tyrant; 
his unconscious aspires to be such a forceful man that it may 
become mature; but he is hindered therein by his negative father- 
attitude. Parallel to this subordination to paternal authority 
there runs the canalization of his wild, brutal forces, the domes- 
tication of primitive (infantile) tendencies, a process which 
leads to self-control. 

We have then a clear insight into the psychological situation 
and see our way clear before us. An after-development or 
maturation has to take place. Our patient has learned to dis- 
tinguish between the past influences and his present situation 
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and recognized the justification for his search for a father. But 
he knows that it is not a corporeal father he is looking for. What 
he seeks is subordination as a member of a family, of society, 
of humanity, as a phenomenon of nature, and this will make 
it possible for him to develop a healthy self-confidence, a confi- 
dence with respect to human beings and to life. His distrust and 
hatred are the natural reactions to the difficulties of his child- 
hood and youth; they have a historical rather than a present 
root, and have been preserved as confirmed habits; thanks to 
the new insight and to his efforts, these will disappear and a 
more purposeful attitude will take their place. 

We recognize in a neurosis an arrest of psychic development 
which has come about under the influence of the environment 
and possibly also because of congenital factors; but this ar- 
rest does not completely characterize the condition—there is a 
deviation from the normal goal. The “fixation” postulated by 
Freud is inadequate because it expresses a static point of view 
which does not fit into a dynamic psychology. Fixation means 
a standing still, whereas we find in the neurosis a progressive 
development up to a certain point, but which has deviated from 
the normal goal and which has to some extent been restricted. 
What we have hitherto described does not constitute a manifest 
neurosis but is essentially a latent condition, which may perhaps 
be called the: nervous temperament. To become manifest you 
must have an obstacle which causes a damming up of the libido 
and regression. This is the point of view which Jung developed 
in his lectures in America. In this regression the libido permits 
the symptoms to develop and permits past forms of activity to 
recur, but at the same time it strives after the original point 
of departure in the psychic evolution (the return to the mother) 
so as to turn around at that point and hit the normal, the gen- 
erally appproved road. This phase of the process corresponds 
to what we have figuratively called a rebirth. The contact with 
the normal course has been found. (Modern biology furnishes 
a parallel in the theory of regeneration.) Here we find the 
prospective or progressive tendency of the libido. 

Psycho-analysis as a method of treatment closely follows the 
psychic processes I have described. It follows the patient along 
the line of regression, it investigates, it analyzes and lets the 
patient know just exactly what has happened automatically in 
his sickness. During his treatment the patient briefly repeats 
the crisis in his evolution. Thanks to the analysis of his atti- 
tude to his physician and to the rest of humanity (the so-called 
transference) and thanks to the analysis of his attitude to life 
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itself, he gets a knowledge of the pathological factors in his 
psychic development. By virtue of his new insight the patient 
can adapt himself to reality ; he reduces his false and unconscious 
attitude to life and thus learns to recognize the objective world. 

When the deepest point has been reached, after many conflicts 
and much suffering, the progressive phase begins. For a time 
the patient accepts the physician’s guidance and lives in ac- 
cordance with his suggestions until he has acquired self-con- 
fidence and self-control enough to guide himself. 

It is a process of growth and maturation. 

In addition to this descriptive account of the process (a sort 
of biological crisis in the psychic development) I shall give a 
brief psychological description. Owing to environmental in- 
fluences, the patient had acquired false and for his subsequent 
life inadequate types of reaction. Everything that he had 
falsely learned or not experienced in connection with his father, 
mother and others, is precisely repeated or utterly wanting in 
his later life. From a long series of examples in his life his- 
tory, and from the transferences during his treatment, the pa- 
tient gets an insight into his faulty reactions and their conse- 
quences and thus begins an important step in adapting himself 
to reality. His at first merely intellectual insight gradually 
becomes affective; there occurs a need for transforming his 
types of reaction, and this becomes possible as a result of his 
better understanding of reality and of the psychogenetic rela- 
tions between the values of life and the father and mother 
symbols. He makes all sorts of attempts at adaptation and 
tries to find the right formulas; these are checked up in the 
transferences and activities of all kinds during the treatment. 
Gradually the past loses its inhibiting power, the patient lives 
more and more in the present and prepares himself with more 
real purposes for the future. 


(Translated by S. A. Tannenbaum.) 
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JEALOUSY. 
[Continued. | 


By S. A. TANNENBAUM, M. D. 


iF 


Jealousy, as we have seen, is of two kinds: narcistic or per- 
sonal, pertaining to those activities from which a person expects 
to get, or thinks he could get, a heightened positive self-feeling, 
a sense of superiority, a feeling of worth, and erotic or amatory, 
pertaining to the individual’s love-life. The latter plays such 
an extremely important role in life and so often results in sur- 
prising, startling, dramatic and even tragic situations, that the 
word “jealousy” has almost come to mean only this variety of 
the passion we are now studying. Artists of all kinds, poets, 
dramatists, painters, novelists, etc., have elaborately portrayed 
the manifestations and effects of erotic jealousy, but have al- 
most wholly neglected narcistic jealousy, although in real life 
it is one of the most constant, most subtle, most powerful, and 
most nearly universal passions actuating mankind. 

Before we enter into a discussion of the many difficult prob- 
lems connected with the nature and manifestations of jealousy, 
we must sharply differentiate between justifiable jealousy, i. e., 
jealousy which is justified by the external circumstances in 
which the jealous person finds himself, and causeless jealousy, 
i. e., jealousy which is not so justified and owes its origin and 
evolution do something in the mind of the person so afflicted. 
When the latter is mild in intensity, momentary in duration, 
occurs but infrequently and does not injuriously influence the 
individual’s character and behavior, it may be considered a 
normal psychologic characteristic of mankind; but it is patho- 
logical when it occurs frequently, assumes a high degree of 
intensity, persists for long periods (hours, days, months or 
years), and distorts the individual’s outlook and behavior to 
such an extent that it attracts attention and interferes with his 
relations to his environment. Narcistic jealousy is almost never 
causeless, rarely (if ever) becomes obsessive, almost never cul- 
minates in a criminal action, and is almost wholly unknown in 
insanity. Erotic jealousy may or may not be causeless, very 
often becomes obsessive, not infrequently culminates in acts 
of cruelty and viciousness, even suicide and murder, and is a 
very common occurrence in several forms of insanity and in 
certain chronic toxemias. Jealousy, like lightning, may come 
and go like a flash and leave behind only a vague memory trace 
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of no consequence; but, on the other hand, it may develop slowly 
and gradually, last a long time and even become habitual. 


II. 


Not a single human being living in a state of civilization can 
truthfully say that he has not often suffered acute pangs of 
jealousy of varying degrees of intensity and lasting for varying 
periods of time. Even persons incapable of love and utterly 
lacking in ambition—and there are such—are not immune from 
jealousy. Contrary to the general opinion, jealousy is not a 
peculiarly feminine passion; men are just as liable to jealousy 
as women are, and in them the passion is far more likely to 
assume high degrees of pathological intensity and to terminate in 
deeds of horror and brutality. Narcistic jealousy especially is 
much more frequent in males than in females, probably because 
rivalry in pursuits, vocations and avocations, has for ages been 
fostered in the former and discouraged in the latter. Because 
of this men cannot bear as well as women to be defeated in an 
undertaking, to realize that another can displace them from a 
position in which they thought themselves entrenched, to yield 
to a rival in a contest. Therefore men do not conquer their 
jealousies so readily as women do; they suffer longer, more 
keenly and more deeply; the wound to their vanity (narcistic 
self-satisfaction) disorganizes all their efforts and renders them 
practically, and often literally, helpless in their relations to life. 

Children are very early taught to be jealous. As soon as 
they are old enough to understand, their minds are fed on litera- 
ture (fairy tales) in which the jealousy of a brother, sister, 
stepmother, etc., is a principal motive. By precept and example 
they are encouraged to compete with their associates with the 
determination to win in the contest, to humiliate their rivals 
and to glory in their, triumph. As a result of such teaching, 
anyone who has become creditably identified with any activity 
or pursuit, and who has won the praises and approval of, his 
environment therefor to such an extent as to have acquired a 
heightened estimation of himself, will become jealous when he 
thinks another may excel him and rob him of his distinction— 
to the loss of his self-esteem. 

But it must not therefore be assumed that one who has not 
won distinction over his fellows, even though he has not tried 
to do so, will not be jealous of another’s success or opportunities. 
As long as one has enough imagination to be able to identify 
himself with one who has won public approval or carried off a 
desirable prize, he will be capable of jealousy, even though it 
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be a prize or distinction for which he himeslf does not care. 
Thus, for example, a man may be jealous of the applause given 
a prize-fighter though he have nothing but contempt for prize- 
fighting ; a woman may be jealous on reading that another woman 
has been voted the most beautiful woman in the State though she 
has no respect for merely physical attractions. 

What these persons are jealous of is not the particular kind of 
distinction or reward the other has achieved but his feeling of 
elation, his sense of superiority, though it may be only temporary, 
the increase in his positive self-feeling. And this is true even 
in the erotic sphere, i. e., in the love life. A woman may be 
jealous of her husband though there is no longer any love. be- 
tween them: she is jealous not of him but of the happiness he 
may find in the arms of another. A man may hate his wife 
or mistress and long to be rid of her, and yet be jealous when he 
sees her put on her finery in anticipation of going out or if he 
sees her in animated conversation with another man. The 
jealousy in these cases is not proportional to the love the persons 
feel for each other; they may be intensely jealous though not a 
spark of love is left alive in their hearts. The poet was clearly 
wrong when he wrote: 

“Where love is great, the littlest doubts are fear; 
Where little fears grow great, great love grows there.” 

Persons probably vary in their susceptibility to jealousy, but 
only as regards the readiness with which the passion will kindle 
in them, the intensity with which it will burn and the amount of 
havoc it will work. Those who are actively engaged in the pur- 
suit of eminence and distinction, those who measure their success 
by the rewards and plaudits their efforts bring, those whose feeling 
of inferiority has to be constantly neutralized by approval from 
without, those who have no confidence in their own valuation 
of themselves and their work, and those who are constantly meet- 
ing with defeat or whose circumstances will not permit them 
successfully to carry out their projects, are the most prone to 
manifest high degrees of jealousy, even though they may do 
everything in their power to conceal it. The sick are no more 
free from jealousy than the well, the adult than the young. 

It is not true that jealousy is “far more developed in age than in 
youth” because in the aged “most of the higher egoistic qualities 
lose tone” and “are replaced by emotions of lower type,” among 
which jealousy is one. Normal senescence is not a process of 
psychical degeneration or regression; extreme old age may border 
on imbecility, but then all the passions, including jealousy, are 
dead. Normally with advancing age there comes a saner outlook, 
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wisdom, freedom from strife, a kindly tolerance, a revaluation of 
values—all certain safeguards against futile jealousy, unless the 
individual is still actively engaged in competitive pursuits. 

Whether “jealousy grows pari passu with selfishness,” as has 
been asserted, depends on the definition we give the word “selfish- 
ness.’ If it means no more than “egoism” the formula tells us 
nothing, for we are all egoistic. And we are also all “selfish.” 
If selfishness means “greediness,” the formula may be true; 
but as long as we have no means of measuring the extent to which 
a person is endowed with any particular emotion or impulse 
such formulas as the above are of no value. Everyday experience 
proves that a high degree of altruism is not inconsistent with a 
disposition to jealousy. 

Great love is popularly supposed to predispose to jealousy. 
This notion usually finds expression in some such words as these; 
“Tt is impossible to love and not be jealous.” But there is no 
necessary connection between these two emotions; if there were 
any truth in the popular idea, jealousy ought to grow apace with 
love, and if it did so the jealousy would inevitably kill the love. 
Morbid, obsessive love, i. e., a love that completely masters the 
individual, displaces or degrades all his other interests, and is 
built wholly on a sexual basis. in a person to whom sex is a 
fetich—such love inevitably suffers from paroxysms of jealousy 
and is ultimately destroyed by it; such a blind love places the 
beloved on a pedestal, it defies and worships; at the same time 
it humbles itself lower than the dust; because of the resulting 
feeling of inferiority, the lover cannot believe himself worthy of 
owning such a paragon as the beloved and therefore lives in 
constant dread of losing him. Jealousy is always a poor com- 
pliment to the beloved, and an even poorer one to oneself. A 
wholesome love that is founded on complete mutual understand- 
ing and satisfies other than the merely sexual needs of the in- 
dividuals, is far less likely to be marred by outbursts of jealousy 
and is therefore sure to endure longer. 

It is generally believed that certain races, viz: Italians, Span- 
iards, etc., are more giver to erotic jealousy than the non-Latin 
peoples. If there is any truth in this belief it is so only because 
these people are in general more passionate, more expressive and 
less inhibited. The dwellers in the more northern countries and 
colder climates are not freer from jealousy or the other pas- 
sions but are more skilled in suppressing or concealing what they 
feel and think. 

Stupid persons are supposed to be much less disposed to erotic 
jealousy than their cleverer brothers and sisters who are assumed 
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to be too sophisticated to trust any one implicitly. This may 
be true of persons who are too stupid to be capable of a feeling 
of inferiority on losing one whom they love; but, then, such 
persons are incapable of any emotion. Persons endowed with 
ordinary intelligence cannot feel humiliated and jealous on real- 
izing that a rival has succeeded in winning the love of one they 
loved and by whom they thought themselves loved. Persons of 
a highly philosophic temper and persons who have freed them- 
selves from the conventional attitude to the sexual relation, are 
free (or on the way of freeing themselves) from feeling any 
jealousy when they discover or are informed that they are no 
longer the possessors or the exclusive possessors of the love 
object’s love; but such people no longer love in the obsessive 
(neurotic) way in which others love. 

Owing to the fact that some persons are better able to con- 
trol and conceal their jealousy than others, the erroneous idea 
has sometimes been expressed that the minds of the latter are 
“addicted to jealousy,” i. e., that there is something of a con- 
genital nature inherent in their constitutions (the structure of 
their brains) which makes them easily jealous, so that they 
manifest jealousy even when there is no external cause and 
become intensely jealous though the external cause is trivial. 
There is absolutely no truth in such a theory. The tendency to 
jealousy is acquired as a result of “education,” and, except in 
pathological cases, manifests itself only as a reaction to an ade- 
quate stimulus. We do not go about charged with a quantity of 
jealousy which constantly seeks for an opportunity to manifest 
itself. The mind is not a store-house of suppressed passions 
waiting to burst forth at the slightest favorable moment. 
\Jealousy is in no instance a “part of the permanent structure of 
the mind,” not even in those persons who, as a result of painful 
experiences, are easily jealous. Only in pathological cases can 
it be said that “they are not jealous for [because of] the cause 
but because they are jealous.” Many who say they are “not 
easily jealous,’ as Othello said, are only too ‘susceptible to 
jealousy if they are placed in a situation tending to a feeling 
of inferiority in comparison with the beloved or an actual or 


possible rival. 
III. 


It may be stated as a general rule that we are jealous in any 
situation or under any circumstances in which we are made to 
feel inferior in comparison with something or someone who is or 
may be capable of giving or enjoying a pleasurable feeling that 
we would like to give or enjoy, think ourselves entitled to and 
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know ourselves incapable of under the circumstances. The 
rival may therefore be a person, an object or an action who or 
which is wholly unknown to us; he may be superior to us in 
social station, or inferior; he may be alive or dead; he may be 
in actual existence or he may be a figment of the imagination; 
he may be something we hate, love, despise or are indifferent to. 
A man may be jealous of his wife’s power to get pleasure from 
music; a woman may be jealous of the books her husband finds 
delight in. One of my patients, a partially impotent man who 
loved his wife, was jealous of her ability to gratify herself by 
onanism. Another man, an actor who had suffered several 
disappointments, was jealous of the praise his sweetheart’s 
first dramatic efforts elicited from the man who was 
directing a one-act play they were to produce on an 
amateur stage. A woman was jealous of her son-in-law 
for having the love of her daughter. Another woman 
known to me was jealous of her daughter’s happiness 
with a man whom she (the mother) despised. When “lovers” 
are separated each is jealous on hearing or imagining that the 
other is finding pleasure or happiness in the company of another 
or others, especially if he or she indulges in activities of a 
social nature (dining, dancing, going to the theatre, etc.) ; such 
“lovers” act almost as if they thought that they ought to wear 
sackcloth and ashes and be perfectly miserable in each other’s 
absence. A man, no matter how much he loves his wife, and 
no matter how successful he may be in his chosen calling, may be 
jealous of her when she scores a triumph in her own vocation or 
avocation. A father may be jealous of his son’s success, no 
matter how much he himself has aided him in achieving that 
success. A woman may be jealous of her daughter’s beauty or 
good fortune. An unhappy person is jealous of those who seem 
to be happy, irrespective of what it is that makes them so. 
Brothers and sisters are jealous of one another if they think 
that any one of them is being favored by either parent, getting 
a larger piece of pie, being permitted to sleep a little longer, 
given more spending money, etc. Children in a class are jealous 
of the favoritism the teacher manifests for one of their class- 
mates. Daughters may be so jealous of their mothers having the 
love of their fathers that they indulge in fantasies, with or with- 
out masturbation, of heterosexual incest. ‘Jealousy of the con- 
jugal relations of the parents may drive boys into autoerotic, 
heterosexual and even homosexual practices. An affectionate and 
devoted husband may be jealous when he sees his wife prepare 
to go out in a dress which exposes what he thinks is too much 
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of her neck or bosom or arms or legs, even though he is to ac- 
company her and though he knows that she is not interested in 
any of the men they are going to meet, nor they in her. A man 
who is keenly interested in the world’s affairs and in the literary, 
artistic and scientific products of human brains, is jealous of the 
persons who will inhabit this globe in the future. 


Jealousy is no respecter of persons. Anyone may be jealous 
and we may be jealous of anyone. The race, social, intellectual, 
or economic status of a real or imagined rival is no barrier to 
being jealous of him. Some writers say that a nobleman, for 
example, would not be jealous of a laborer in whom his wife 
might happen to be erotically interested. The same writers say 
that a white man whose wife had developed an affectionate regard 
for a negro, would not be jealous of him. But this is clearly 
wrong and shows a failure to appreciate the essential character 
of jealousy. The nobleman is not jealous of the laborer as a 
man, nor the white man of the negro as a man; what they are 
jealous of is the successful rival’s happiness. Contributing fac- 
tors in these situations are the imagined triumph over the 
cuckolded husband, and the latter’s feeling of inferiority on real- 
izing that he is not essential to the happiness of the marital part- 
ner, that he can be displaced with pleasure, and that another 
can be preferred to him. 


Kinship, as we have seen in the illustrations I have cited, is 
no barrier to jealousy. On the contrary, the truth probably is 
that jealousy occurs most frequently between brothers and 
sisters, parents and children, i. e., in circumstances where the 
jealousy is concealed to the utmsot. Why this is so I have 
explained elsewhere. 


IV. 


When we inquire what people are jealous about we find that 
there is hardly anything that cannot give rise to slight or intense, 
single or recurring, attacks of jealousy if it is in any way capable 
of making us feel inferior with reference to a real, imagined 
or potential rival. The actual value of the thing itself is a 
matter of no consequence. Jealousy prompts people to hazard 
even their lives for something which a sane regard would reject 
as utterly worthless, reprehensible and even contemptible, e. g., 
the satisfaction of having reached the top of a hill in one’s 
automobile a few seconds ahead of another and even unknown 
automobilist going up that hill at the same time. A man ina 
street car may be jealous of the smile an unknown woman has 
given an unknown man who has risen to give her a seat. A 
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woman standing in a car will be jealous of another woman whom 
a man has given his seat. Most often, however, the most pain- 
ful occasions for narcistic jealousy emanate from activities calcu- 
lated to give us prestige, distinction or honor for excellence in 
intellectual and artistic pursuits. Business men too are jealous 
of one another because they attribute their successes to their 
intellect or cunning and because they revel in the sense of power 
they get from the possession of money—the more wealth, the 
more power. 

The most devastating and humiliating cases of jealousy occur, 
of course, in the erotic sphere, especially between lovers and 
husband and wife. Here too the actual valuation of the marital 
partner or his love is not of consequence. A woman may be 
jealous of a husband for whom she has ceased to care and though 
she may herself have found a paramour. A man in love may be 
jealous of a friend who has won the favor or love of a clever, 
wealthy, good-looking or distinguished woman in whom he him- 
self has not the slightest interest. In these instances the jealousy 
seems to be thus determined: the person mistrusts his own judg- 
ments and valuations, and when he finds that another values and 
derives happiness from something or someone for which or whom 
he himself has no desire, he becomes apprehensive lest he may have 
made a mistake and lost something of value which the other 
person (now regardedjas a rival) had the good fortune and judg- 
ment to appreciate and secure. 

The examples last cited might lead one to infer that jealousy 
is always associated with a fear of losing something of value or 
capable of making one happy which one owns or is the possessor 
of. But though this is usually the case, it is not always so. A 
boy is jealous of another boy who threatens to deprive him 
of his pre-eminence in the class; a woman is jealous of another 
woman if she fears to lose her lover because of the charms and 
personality of the rival. But, on the other hand, the partially 
impotent husband previously referred to was jealous of his 
wife’s ability to gratify herself auto-erotically, though the same 
avenue of gratification was also open to him; he was in no danger 
of losing what he had; he felt inferior because he could not 
do to her what she could do to herself and what he was expected 
to do. The man racing up the hill in his automobile had no 
speed record to lose and yet he risked his life and that of his 
companions to avoid feeling inferior if the other autoist reached 
the hilltop first. 
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V. 


There is only one cause for the occurrence of jealousy, and 
that is the real or imagined presence of a rival, although it must 
be admitted that in some cases of what seem to be true jealousy, 
e. g., where one is jealous of the future, the rivalry may be very 
remote. But usually when we speak of the causes of jealousy 
we mean only the circumstances which seem to favor or pre- 
dispose to its occurrence. Of these contributing factors there 
are very many, but analysis of them, or of as many of them 
as we shall enumerate, will show in every such circumstance that 
the individual, i. e., the subject of the emotion, is in a situation 
likely to make him feel inferior in comparison with a rival or 
to lose to that rival something that is or may be of value in 
contributing to one’s positive self-feeling. 

One who has not succeeded in achieving prominence or distinc- 
tion in any field of endeavor, especially one with which he has 
sought to identify himself, easily gives way to jealousy on see- 
ing or hearing of another who has scored a success. The jealousy 
is likely to be proportional to the degree of prominence achieved 
or the rewards the success is calculated to bring. 

The idle onlooker has been said to be more prone to jealousy 
than one who is actively competing with others, but I more than 
doubt this. The sense of defeat and the feeling of inferiority 
are much more likely to be awakened when one has tried and 
failed than when one has been too indifferent to try. When one 
refrains from competing for other reasons than indifference, 
jealousy will occur but it will not be so intense nor so fraught 
with self-reproach, depending on the nature of the deterring 
reasons. A girl at a party will be jealous if she fails to get 
a boy to dance with her, but not at all or only slightly if she 
does not want to dance for causes known to herself. 

One who has achieved distinction in some activity or pursuit 
and enjoys a pleasurable self-esteem or sense of superiority in 
connection therewith, resents the appearance of a new rival 
because he resents having to fight again for his laurels, not mere- 
ly because of the painfulness of the uncertainty of the outcome 
but also because of the painfulness of striving under such cir- 
cumstances. It is much more painful and humiliating to lose a 
sense of superiority we have actually enjoyed than one we have 
known only in fantasy. 

In the amatory sphere a jealous lover or husband is usually 
treated by his associates as a comedy figure because of the feel- 
ing of superiority over him which they enjoy in the knowledge, 
belief or conviction, that they have safely passed through the 
_ period of wooing or conquest and are now secure. A jealous 
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wife is almost invariably treated as a comedy figure, in literature 
as well as in real life. The explanation for this interesting and 
curious fact is probably that given by Dr. Stekel in the second 
edition of his Was im Grund der Seele Ruht, p. 161. He says: 
“Female jealousy has been given a social valuation by men. 
There is always about it a flavor of something laughable, patho- 
logical, unjustifiable; it provokes satire; it is more a motive 
for comedy than a tragic reproach. This is due to the fact that 
a husband monopolizes a wife’s love, whereas the husband’s 
fidelity is something that most women demand but very few get. 
A husband’s infidelity is not a dramatic reproach because it is 
too commonplace, and because it accords with the laxity of 
the vast majority. A wife’s infidelity, on the contrary, is a 
crime against the sacred laws decreed by men. Hence it is that 
a husband’s jealousy—unless he happens to be a man of a comic 
type, e. g., a fool— an old man [married to a young woman], 
a gull, or other person fitted for cuckoldry—is a conflict for 
justifiable possession, which always bears a heroic aspect, where- 
as a wife’s jealousy is a struggle for the undivided possession 
of a man, a possession which the great majority of men and even 
some women do not concede.” 

Anything that tends to put a person at a disadvantage in com- 
parison with a rival or rivals in the pursuit of some coveted 
prize, whether that prize be a person, an object or some distinc- 
tion, predisposes to outbreaks of jealousy. A feeling of infert- 
ority is much more often a cause fon jealousy than a consequence 
of it. This inferiority feeling may owe its origin to any kind 
of handicap, physical, mental, social, economic, etc. Naturally, 
the more such disqualifications a person suffers from, the more 
likely he is to be troubled with jealousy. An old man married 
to or living with a young woman, especially if she be beautiful 
and, consequently, attractive to most men, is almost inevitably 
doomed to a life of jealousy, no matter how virile he may be. 
A foreigner wooing a native, e. g., a German wooing a French 
woman in France, an Englishman wooing an American girl in 
the United States, a Moor wooing a Caucasian woman in her 
own country, etc., unless he is imbued with a strong sense of 
superiority, feels himself at a disadvantage in the presence of 
native rivals and is thereby predisposed to jealousy. A Jew 
married to a Christian woman in a country where Jews are 
looked down upon is almost certain to be suspicious of her 
and jealous of any gentile male friends with whom she may 
be friendly; he is even more apt to be jealous of his co-religion- 
ists than would otherwise be the case. Othello, a man not easily 
jealous (because of a strong sense of superiority proceeding from 
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his distinguished career and his royal descent), became the easy 
victim of a subtle villain and was ready to believe his wife guilty 
of infidelity with Cassio because he himself was black, lacked 
the soft parts of conversation that chamberers have, had declined 
in the vale of years and no longer knew the passions of youth. 
(Venetian women, Iago had told him, were sensual and given 
to immorality.) 

One of the most frequent causes for erotic jealousy in men 
is the consciousness of an inability or failure to gratify the 
woman’s sensual libido. In these cases there is always the sus- 
picion that the woman, especially if she be not frigid, or disabled 
by illness, or homely, must sooner or later seek for gratification 
in the embraces of another. Such suspicions are almost inevit- 
able if the husband is away from home a good deal, as is the 
case with travelling salesmen, for example, or if he is ill (dia- 
betes, myocarditis, uncompensated endocarditis, venereal disease, 
etc.), or if he refrains from coitus from any other cause. A 
woman who is conscious of an inabiltiy to satisfy the man sexu- 
ally is also, of course, strongly predisposed to jealousy. 

Don Juans and Messalinas are, by virtue of the mechanism of 
“projection” or “irradiation,” disposed to mistrust the fidelity 
of the sexual partners they are associated with. 

Hysterical men and women especially are prone to jealousy 
because of the partial or complete, absolute or relative, sexual 
impotence from which so many of them suffer. In these cases 
the predisposition is heightened by the knowledge or fear that 
one had forfeited the love of the conjugal partner. One who 
loves and doubts whether his love is reciprocated cannot help 
being jealous. (We have not been taught to be content with 
loving, to love for love’s sake, but to demand “the maximum of 
reciprocation” and to resent the presence of an actual or potential 
rival.) A somewhat primitive form of jealousy manifests itself 
in persons who derive a maximum of gratification from the con- 
jugal relation; they behave almost as if they thought they could 
not find such happiness elsewhere, and are therefore jealous of 
almost every person of the opposite sex with whom the lover 
comes in contact. 

During the menopause many women are strongly disposed to 
jealousy. The explanation for this phenomenon seems to be this: 
owing to the absence of the danger of impregnation, the woman’s 
libido is freed from the restraints and inhibitions to which it 
had been subjected, but by this time she has become either 
ashamed of the sexual relation, or she and the husband have be- 
come sexually estranged, and consequently the woman’s libido is 
not gratified and she begins to suffer from jealousy. 
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With contraception, some form of which seems to be prac- 
tised in not less than 90% of married couples and almost 100% 
of unmarried women indulging in sexual relations, there is almost 
invariably associated a tendency to jealousy. The non-gratifica- 
tion of the libido strongly predisposes to irritability, quarrels, 
misunderstandings, a loss of sympathy, decay of love, suspicions 
and jealousy. 

The frequency with which jealousy occurs in those who indulge 
in the excessive use of alcoholic drinks is well-known. If 
chronic-alcoholism were always associated with impotence this 
coincidence would be easily intelligible, but it is not. On the 
contrary, alcoholism rather increases the appetite and only in a 
state of intoxication does it take away from the performance. 
The inebriate is jealous not because he projects upon his wife 
his repressed and newly aroused homosexuality, as the Freudians 
would have it, but because chronic alcoholic toxemia disintegrates 
the character as a whole, and loosens the inhibitions, weakens the 
reasoning faculties, brings to the fore all that is evil in the 
personality and projects all the now active weaknesses and pas- 
sions upon the environment. Another factor is the undoubted 
frequency with which the wives of drunkards refuse the hus- . 
band’s sexual advances. 

Certain types of insanity, e. g., paranoia, manic depression, 
melancholia, etc., very frequently manifest jealousy as a symptom, 
especially if the insane individual believes himself persecuted 
and hated by the marital partner. In these cases the lunatic 
fantasies the existence of a rival so as to explain to himself 
why he is hated. In periodic insanity it often happens that the 
only or conspicuous symptom is jealousy. Many of these are 
genuine cases of monomania, for in other respects the patients 
are quite well; in fact, they may be so rational and intelligent 
that in most instances they are not regarded as insane and are 
not committed to asylums or even referred to the psychothera- 
peutist for treatment. Jealousy is a common symptom in that 
large class of cases that is designated “hypomania” and which 
consists largely of girls past puberty and so-called “hysterical 
women,” almost all of whom are either sufferers from nympho- 
mania (as in the case of Reta C., reported in this journal on 
pp. 156-158) or from sexual anesthesia. There can be very 
little doubt that in these cases the foundation of the malady 
lies in the excessive repression of the sexual impulse during 
childhood and a subsequent inability to gratify the periodically 
recurring eruptions of libido which accompanies the activities 
of the reproductive glands. Most of these patients manifest not 
only an excessive sexual appetite but also a decided urge to 
perversions. (To be continued.) 
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By Leo Kaptan, Ziirich. 


In his book, “Kulturtypen aus d. westlichen Sudan” (Gotha, 
1910), Leo Frobenius applies the term “subachism” to a peculiar 
belief current among the natives of Soudan which shows all the 
characteristics of animism. “The essentials of this belief consist 
in attributing to some particular individual, and, in fact, to a 
member of their own family, the ability to steal another person’s 
life and to devour it in cannibal fashion. One who possesses such 
powers the Manda designate a subaga or a subache.” (Jbid., 
p. 76.) 

The subaga does not exercise his cruel and uncanny power in 
his ordinary everyday shape. The tradition is that “when they 
want to go in quest of prey,” the subagas have the power of going 
out of their bodies at night, without being observed by anyone. 
The subaga’s body lies asleep in his hut. When the subaga’s soul 
issues forth and, in the shape of a spark, disappears through the 
chimney, his body lies at home breathing and snoring, and no one 
can know that the soul is absent.” (Jb., p. 79.) According to 
the animistic philosophy the “soul” is an independent supernatural 
being which can occasionally slip out of its “covering,” the body. 
Criminologically it is important that where such animistic ideas 
are accepted a person accused of a crime cannot prove his inno- 
cence by establishing an alibi. For even though he might be able 
to prove that at any specified time his body was in a certain 
place, his guilty “soul” might have been elsewhere, even at the 
scene of the crime. This kind of logic played a definite role 
in the witchcraft beliefs of the Europe of the Middle Ages. 

In my first essay on “animism” (Cf. this Journal, pp. 349-363) 
I founded this philosophy on a narcistic basis. The lover, I said, 
overvalues and glorifies the sexual object: the more must he 
therefore credit him with an existence-value. The narcist is sure 
to ascribe full reality to his own image and’ therefore, by analogy, 
also.to every other human being. From this there results the be- 
lief in one’s “double”: a person may be’ in two places at the same 
time.’ 

In narcism the overvaluation of the sexual object takes the 
shape of a delusion of greatness: one thinks oneself out of the 
ordinary, not commonplace, and endowed with remarkable and 
extraordinary powers. This results in the animistic belief in an 
“extraordinary person.” The “extraordinary person” is not sub- 
ject to the usual trivial laws of nature, and therefore things are 
possible for him which are impossible for the mass of mankind. 
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The subaga belongs to this small group. When he wants to seize 
on his prey he beats on the drum, ‘The subaga’s drum is of a 
peculiar kind. Its framework is not made of wood but of a human 
skull. It is not covered with goat-hide or ox-hide, but with human 
skin. It is not beaten with a wooden drum-stick but with a dried 
human hand. Neither does such a’drum sound like any other in- 
strument, and its sound has much greater carrying power. It is 
not audible to ordinary human beings but can be heard by subagas 
that are two day’s journey distant.”| (Frobenius, /. c., p. 77). 

When the uncanny band of subagas falls upon its chosen prey, 
the process is carried out in various ways. There are different 
beliefs in different parts of Soudan as to the method of proced- 
ure. According to the western tribes the subagas transform the 
“ni” (corresponding approximately to the “life’”’) into an ox and 
then cut its throat and eat it. According to the Bosso, who dwell 
on the sea-plateau, the subaga sucks the blood out of his victim. 
Among the Tombo, south of the Homburri Mountains, the suba- 
ga’s task is to carry off the human being’s shadow. (JD., pp. 77, 
78, 82.) 

Let us examine more closely these three ways of injuring a 
human being. Let us begin with the last method, viz.: robbing 
a person of his shadow. , We may recall that in my former essay 
on animism I maintained that the narcistic-animistic philosophy 
does not scorn points of support in external reality. Among 
these the shadow takes its place alongside the mirrored reflec- 
tion. “Long before the first human being saw his reflection in a 
mirror, he was acquainted with an image of his being as an insep- 
arable companion, to wit: his shadow.” (J. v. Negelein, “Spiegel 
u. Schatten,” Archiv. f. Religionswiss., 5:12.) A shadow is man’s 
double; it is the soul which has slipped out of his body. That 
is why, according to a very widely-distributed superstition, certain 
spirit-beings, demons, ghosts, magicians, etc., have no shadow. 
For they themselves are only “shadows.” (Jb., p. 18). It is 
obvious, then, why one must perish when his shadow is stolen.’ 

Animism sees in the soul the active, creative principle. For 
when the soul departs from the body, as in sleep and in death. 
the body lies there dull and motionless. With the progress of 
experience, with the growth of the natural sciences, the principle 
of activity had to be differentiated and divided into various activ- 
ities each of which was subordinated to some soul-like being. 
Gradually, as the concept of “life” became crystallized, a “spirit 
of life” had to accompany it. That, as’ it seems, is the “ni” which 
the subagas transform into an ox and devour as such. 

It is only a modification of this for the subagas of the Bossos 
to suck the blood out of their victims. For even primitive man 
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must have made the observation that the blood was a very im- 
portant matter for the life of a human being and of an animal, 
and that with its loss the life was lost. The blood was therefore 
regarded as the seat of ithe “life-spirit,” the ni. To suck out the 
blood was equivalent to consuming the ni-oxen. 

Obviously, bitter warfare had to be waged against anything 
as perilous as the subagas were. For this purpose there were 
magic-priests (schamane), named laga, djegu-tu, etc., whose task 
it was to rid the land of the subagas. “If the suspicion arises (by 
the Tombo) that a subaga is practicing his nefarious trade some- 
where, or if someone is called that in a quarrel, it is decreed that 
the accused must be brought to the laga. The laga hands the 
accused a poison-cup; the accused must drink. Jf he vomits up 
the drink, he 1s innocent; if he retains it, he dies. The latter ter- 
mination also is regarded as proof that the wicked individual was 
guilty as charged and the laga has the right to confiscate all his 
property. (Ib., p. 100.) The Bossos believe that the djegu-tu 
is capable, if he is adequately prepared therefor by various magi- 
cal means, of recognizing at once any subaga whom he may happen 
to encounter. “But the subaga too at once feels that he has been 
recognized and begins to tremble violently. If the subaga is a 
relative, a good friend, etc., the schamane knows that he can 
get enough hush-money out of him and he therefore says nothing 
and goes quietly on his way. For it is a sad truth that the scha- 
manes are not incorruptible and that a large number of them 
owe their possession of considerable wealth to the contributions 
made wi persons who are subagas and who buy the schamane’s 
silence.” (Jb., p. 102.) ‘ 

The time is long since past when it was believed that a religious 
or, if you will, a superstitious institution owed its origin to the 
cunning of priests. For the priests’ suggestive power over the 
people is based on the people’s belief in supernatural powers whose 
earthly representatives the priests are. With the disappearance 
of a belief in the supernatural, the power and the influence of the 
priests is broken. Regarded from this point of view, the cor- 
ruption of the black:schamane furnishes additional proof of how 
strong the belief in the real existence of the subagas is. The 
trembling subaga who encounters a schamane must himself be 
convinced of his own wickedness. 

The war against the subagas was waged even by the kings of 
the southern] tribes who maintained a force of secret police whose 
task it was to ferret out the subagas, get into their confidence 
and then deliver them up to the authorities. “In addition there- 
to the large fraternal associations are arrayed against the subagas ; 
one may say that in the eastern districts the schamanes, in the 
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western districts the tribal deities, the clan deities, play the same 
role in the war against these nocturnal beings, against these un- 


canny members of one’s own family . . . . Then the 
Islams came into the country and these too directed their ener- 
gies against the subagas. . . . Notwithstanding these three- 


fold forces against them, subachism is just as powerful to-day 
as it was in the olden time. In the African interior no religion 
and no philosophy has yet gone so far as to attempt to expel 
and root out the subagas by maintaining that such things do not 
exist. In fact, I do not even know whether such a declaration 
would be quite true. The subagas do really exist; even though 
they do not exist in the great scientific theory of evolution and 
in scientific natural history, they do exist in the beliefs of these 
races and of humanity itself. Whatever humanity has once 
created and what it subsequently assails with schamanes and 
tribal deities, acquires augmented life in the subliminal self 
owing to the resistance offered it.” (Jbid., p. 92.) A war 
against the supernatural necessarily presumes the existence of 
the supernatural. The more bitterly the war is waged, the 
stronger must the belief in the assailed images become.” 

The subagas attack -their victim at night by gliding softly 
and inaudibly into the home;of the condemned indvidual. “Ap- 
parently it is a matter of indifference whether the latter is 
soundly asleep or only dosing. He neither hears nor knows 
anything of what is going on.” According to another belief 
the unfortunate victim sees the subagas in his dream. “But 
he can do nothing; he cannot stir; he lies there in deadly fear 
like a child, and the day following such an anxious night he is 
wretched and weak.” (Frobenius, l. c., pp. 77, 82.) 

Subachism is, then, a kind of anxiety neurosis in which the 
creations of the apprehensive fantasy are projected outward 
animistically and thence perceived as external realities. The 
Africans seem to have dimly understood this. For among the 
Mosso, for example, the subagas are feared in the shape of 
sparks of fire. (The soul as an ignis fatuus [will o’ the wisp] 
is a widely current conception.) “If one sees such a flame on 
a bush and it is surely a subaga, one should take a knife in 
his hand. One must show no trace of fear, but one must not 
even feel any fear in the inmost part of oneself. For if one ts 
possessed by the slightest trace of fear, there is no hope of 
escaping the subaga. With the open knife one approaches the 
flame and sticks the point into it. Thus one gains the mastery 
over the subaga.” (Jbid., l. c., p. 83.) Only one who can master 
his fear can master the subaga. This stamps subachism emphati- 
cally as a manifestation of am anxiety neurosis. 
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‘We ask ourselves what was the cause of this anxiety neurosis? 
The question is not easily answerable and all we can do is to 
offer some conjectures. Leo Frobenius tries to explain the 
origin of subachism as follows: ‘Vengeance, the destruction of 
the subagas, is undertaken (among the Basserites) not by the 
assaulted person’s father, irrespective of whether he had been 
rescued or been destroyed, but by his mother’s family! This is 
an extremely important point in the question of the origin of 
subachism, . The subaga idea hardly owes its origin to 
the patriarchal system but to the mistrust resulting from the 
matriarchal system” and we see this here as clearly as possible. 
For notwithstanding that by and large the Basserites are herded 
together patriarchally, it is the mother’s family, i. e., the clan, 
that executes vengeance; and from this it follows that the wicked 
deed is ascribed not to the mother’s clan but to the father’s.” 
(Ibid., p. 98.) Frobenius is of the opinion that a suspicion of 
this kind does not find a place in a patriarchal system but is con- 
sistent with a matriarchate. “The family tie invites confidence. 
There is no basis for mistrust. But the tribal bond, the fact 
that the children do not belong to the father but the mother’s 
brother, is more likely to make the mother’s brother suspicious 
that the father is not very solicitous about his children and does 
not esteem and) protect them as he (the mother’s brother) and the 
mother-clan would wish. This must be the origin of the mis- 
trust. |Subachism must have been founded on this mistrust, and 
consequently this group of phenomena (which constitutes sub- 
achism) is, in a certain sense, an illustration of life in the ancient 
clan-system.” (Jb., p. 75.) 

In general, the above comments seem to me to be correct: in 
subachism we have an expression of dissatisfaction with a! patri- 
archal regime, a dissatisfaction which has been carried over 
from an earlier period of social development into the present. (*) 
Every social system seeks to suppress the tendencies hostile to 
it, to brand them as morally-reprehensible. As a consequence 
of this the Soudanese must think that the dissatisfaction with the 
patriarchal principle which still lives in their souls (the “revolt 
against the fathers”) is something wicked; and from this there 
ensue strong feelings of guilt. This gives rise to ‘the vindic- 
tive subagas which are really only a projection of the conscious- 
ness of guilt: a guilty conscience converts into wicked perse- 
cutors those who are blasphemed (in 'thought). 

Psycho-analysis has shown us that neurotic fear is bound up 
with repressed libido. But it must not be supposed that this 
pertains only to the so-called “normal” eroticism. It appears 
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that the erotic factor is really a factor in subachism. For Fro- 
benius reports, at any rate about the Bossos, the following: 
“Here . . . a variety (of subagas) is indigenous which sucks 
the blood out of its victims. When one of these things sets out 
on its mission it first divests itself of its clothes. Then it strips 
its body of its cutaneous covering and thus becomes a creature 
that is red from, top to toe and‘which has the power of entering 
any place. . . . In this red shape the subaga seeks out its 
victim. Having found him, it seats itself on his upper lip. 
This red subaga is very peculiarly constructed. He is endowed 
with one member more than is allotted to'the normal human body. 
In his anus he has a suction-apparatus resembling an elephant’s 
trunk. He protrudes this pump out of his body and inserts it 
into the victim’s mouth or into his nostrils and therewith sucks 
out all his blood.” (Jb., p. 82.) It is not a difficult matter to 
identify this suction pump with the male member. If we recol- 
lect that, according to the belief of the Bossos, the person in- 
volved sees all this in a dream, we recognize herein a perverse- 
erotic dream (nightmare), a peculiar admixture of fellatio and 
anal-eroticism. (°) 
A oa 

In subachism there is revealed a definite theory concerning 
disease—a theory which also has an animistic basis. Narcistic 
man, we said, exists in a twofold form: as a material body and 
as a supernatural spirit. The latter, having the power of mani- 
festing its activities fully, even while the body is asleep, per- 
fectly quiescent and deathlike, is regarded as the active principle. 
To this animistic philosophy that which is perceivable by the 
senses is regarded merely as a manifestation, a token of the 
spirit within. The body is only the external manifestation of 
the “will,” as Schopenhauer expresses it. Such a philosophy is 
very apt to look upon disease—something no one likes—as the 
work of a “wicked demon” (a spirit that is hostile to us). Even 
Luther shared this view, e. g., when he said: “There is no doubt 
that pestilence and fever and other serious illnesses are nothing 
but the work of the devil.” 

The subagas are such disease-engendering demons. (*) They 
despoil man of his shadow, drain him of his vital energies (his 
blood). ‘The individual who has been robbed of his shadow 
or his life-blood dwindles, peaks for a long time, although some 
die after a few days. Weak, sick, joyless, they perish.” (Jb., 
p. 82.) 

The demon can penetrate into the interior of the human body 
and thus bring on disease and destruction. In the shape of a 
luminous spark the subaga slips into its sleeping victim “and be- 
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gins to feed on his intestines, his liver, and his heart. 
The person who has been thus fed upon and fed into awakes 
the following day with. distressing pains in the back of his 
head.” (") 

By those who think in terms of animism the malady is regarded 
as the work of a demon. But the demon in these cases is, as 
it seems, a projection of the primitive conscience. 


(Translated by S. A. Tannenbaum.) 


NOTES, 


1. Modern mysticism still clings to a belief in the “double.” 
Thus, for example, Carl du Prel, narrates the following: “A Danish 
physician had once promised one of his patients to pay her another 
visit at a certain hour that evening. At the appointed hour the door 
opened and the physician entered, without, however, saying a single 
word. The patient looked at him for a while, and seeing that he main- 
tained silence, she greeted him with, ‘Good evening,'Doctor!’ There- 
upon the phantom heaved a profound sigh and vanished. When the 
physician actually called, later in the evening, she told him of the 
Occurrence and was informed that this had also happened to other 
patients. It had often happened’ to him that, against his will and not- 
withstanding his promise, he had been detained and prevented from 
visiting his patients, and that this always displeased him. Many 
patients had assured him that at such moments they had seen his 
image, and, he said, he always felt this when it happened. (Du Prel, 
“Monistische Seelenlehre,” Leipzig, 1888, p. 182.) Here the physician’s 
appearance is not regarded as an hallucination but as a “displacement 
of the astral body,” as an excursion of the soul. The proverb: “It 
was either yow or your ghost,” is founded on this animistic basis. 


2. The animisticjassociation of shadow and person is found in an 
attenuated form in the following: “In the Swabian statute books 
there was a provision that if one who was not free was insulted 
by one who was; he) had the right to take revenge on his shadow, and 
this had to proceed in the following manner: the offender had to 
stand against a wall on which the sun shone, and the insulted person 
had to strike the insulter’s shadow on the neck,” and thus he got 
satisfaction. (Frobenius, p. 17.) 

3. The situation was similar in the witchcraft beliefs of the 
European Middle Ages. Innumerable church synods condemned the 
witches and the magicians, and the inquisition persecuted them with 
inhuman tortures and cruelties. “Day by day belief in the real effec- 
tiveness of magical rites was strengthened by the new teachings dis- 
seminated by the church authorities and by the penances they imposed 
—measures which strengthened the delusion by the means adopted 
to fight them.” (Jos. Hansen, “Zauberwahn, Inquisition u. Hexen- 
prozess i. Mittelalter,” Miinchen, 1900, p. 43.) “Repression” intensifies 
the resistance to the thing to be repressed. 

4. To the theory of subachism expounded by Frobenius another 
ethnologist raises the objection that “the clan’s mistrust can apply 
only to the living.” (Koutz. “Der Emanismus.” Zeitsch, f. Ethnol. 
43 : 601.) But the matriarchal recollections are still current in Soudan, 
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as may be easily seen from some of their customs; e. g., by the Mandes 
a man who is being introduced gives not only his owniname but also 
that of his mother, not that of his father. The disaffection with the 
patriarchal principle, which derives support even from the present 
system, is frequently ‘manifested in its usual form. 

5. As to anal eroticism the reader is referred to my book, “Grund- 
zuge der Psycho-analyse,” 1914, chapter 15. Similar perversions are 
hidden in the witchcraft beliefs of the Middle Ages. Thus, for example, 
Joseph Glanvil, an’ English writer, tells us (in 1661) that the witches 
“let the family spirits suck the secret parts of their bodies.” Quoted 
after B. Bekker, “Die bezauberte Welt,” Leipzig, 1781,:1 : 218. 

6. Koutz says about the subagas: “.. — we see really only a 
pathogenic or deadly influence exerted by evil persons; see that human 
beings are credited with having the power to injure their fellowmen 
by day and by night; see how experiences in everyday life are, under 
the compulsion of necessity, explained as the work of certain peculiar 
individuals.” The influence of these “evil persons” is, however, 
thought of as proceeding from their ability to slip out of their skin 
and in the shape of free demons to exert their malign powers. This 
is essential for the animistic view of the evil influence exerted by 
human beings on their fellows. 

7. Ibid., p. 83—‘Parasitism and demonism are regarded as exact 
equivalents of each other in certain cultural epochs.” (M. Hofler, 
“Krankheitsdamonen,” Arch. f. Religionsw. 2:120.) Even the older 
writers had a correct understanding of the disease-producing spirits. 
Thus, for example, B. B. Bekker says: “From day to day I become 
more and more aware that in respect to those who are possessed and 
bewitched, many more persons than Ii had expected to share the view 
of Daillou who, speaking of demons, says, in a French essay, that 
everything that the sacred writings say about evil and unclean spirits 
is to be understood as applying tojcertain diseases to which the Jews 
gave the same names because they assumed that it was not impossible 
that the evil spirits intruded themselves into the matter.” (Bekker’s 
book appeared first in Amsterdam in 1693.) 


THE SEXUAL LIFE OF THE CHILD. (Continued.) 
By Dr. J. SapcER, Vienna. 


Before proceeding any further it seems desirable to take up 
the consideration of objections that may suggest themselves at 
this juncture. In the first place, in connection with the formae 
frustres of erotic gratification mentioned above we are likely to 
find the typical scepticism regarding infantile sexuality blocking 
our way. Thus, for example, Stier admits (loc. cit.) that “erec- 
tions are by no means a rare occurrence during early childhood ; 
they occur more frequently than is generally recognized.” But 
he holds it far-fetched to consider such manifestations as sexual, 
inasmuch as children sometimes refer to them as painful experi- 
ences and complain about them; and, furthermore, because in 
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three different cases the parents assured him that the occurrences 
did not lead to masturbation. As if the statements of these 
parents were not even more unreliable than the attitude of those 
physician—parents who refused to acknowledge the masturba- 
tory habits of their own children. Morover, the painful char- 
acter of the erections does not disprove their sexual nature, 
We may bear in mind that certain sensitive persons feel pain 
during the least venereal indulgence. Stier is willing to admit 
genuine masturbation only when the procedure is accompanied 
by active friction. But even so he finds himself forced to con- 
clude: “Nevertheless we must emphasize specifically that the 
cases in which friction of the parts does not evoke pleasurable 
feelings are unfortunately rare and that in an overwhelming ma- 
jority of cases, even during earliest childhood, the first erections 
awaken pleasurable sensations which increase in intensity when- 
ever the erect organ is excited manually or in any other manner. 
The visible manifestation of this sexual pleasure in young chil- 
dren consists of a change in facial expression at the moment 
when erection ensues or is present, and of an increased irrita- 
bility, particularly if the penis is touched in any way; and there 
ensues a loud laugh, a laugh which sounds differently from that 
induced by other causes and which is easily recognized as having 
a sexual character. A similar laugh is often induced in young 
children as an expression of sexual hyperhedonia (intensified 
sexual pleasure) when the child touches itself or is touched by 
someone on the inner side of the thigh, a stimulus that often 
causes a sudden erection.” 

These statements of Ewald Stier who, as a pupil of Ziehen, 
cannot be suspected of being partial to Freud’s doctrines, already 
dispose of some of the objections likely to be raised by antagon- 
ists. For another illustration let us now turn to Albert Moll 
who, in his Untersuchungen der Libido Sexualis, as late as 1897- 
1898, seems not to have been acquainted at all with infantile 
sexuality, at least he hid his knowledge behind silence. Freud’s 
great work appeared in 1905, and four years later appeared 
Moll’s Seaual Life of the Child, in which that author proceeded 
as if physicians had been long familiar with the theme. 

It is worth while to examine more closely Moll’s arguments 
for no other reason than that they bring forth approximately 
the sort of arguments that the opponents of the theory of in- 
fantile sexuality indulge in, 

In the first place, his premises are wrong. As often as I had 
the opportunity to analyze a case of priapism—stch cases are 
by no means rare—it turned out that, save when some serious 
organic lesion of the lumbar cord was present, or certain intoxi- 
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cations, such as cantharides, the condition was distinctly trace- 
able to a sexual origin. Without exception, a high grade of 
sexual excitation, even though occasionally remaining uncon- 
scious’ can be proven to be the causative agent in every instance. 
And, furthermore, it is a well-known fact that not all men suffer 
from bladder erections in the morning. An _ over-distended 
bladder may, at the most, act as a physical excitant, which, as 
is well known, is true also of traumata as an inciting cause 
(agens provocateur), whenever sexual wishes of childhood crave 
expression. 

But leaving the premises aside, let us turn to Moll’s personal 
observations on children and examine the conclusions to which 
these have led him. We find, first, this rather pointless argu- 
ment: the child is in the habit of touching all bodily parts with- 
in his reach, and this serves to render him aware of his organs; 
it happens in the same way to touch the genitalia. Indeed, but 
has anyone ever heard of a child taking hold of its toes, arms, 
or nose over and over, not only once in a while and in the most 
incidental manner, but regularly, and—that is most important— 
as a means of becoming aware of these parts? Why should the 
child in its “Wissensdrang,” (curiosity) favor precisely the geni- 
talia to such an extent that all warnings, even punishments by 
adults, often remain fruitless? The parallel of this habit with 
the custom of sucking, nose boring, and other “nasty habits,” 
holds true inasmuch as these mannerisms, as I shall show later 
at length, are distinctly sexual in character. The weight of their 
evidence does not favor Albert Moll’s notion about the asexual 
character of the child; on the contrary, the evidence weighs © 
against him. 

In this connection I deem it necessary to raise a fundamental 
objection against Moll and all others who tell us with such com- 
plete self-confidence precisely what the infant does or does not 
want. Let us recall that this investigator of early infantile mas- 
turbation categorically declares: “It is not a specifically genital 
sensation which the child thus feels impelled to gratify.” In- 
deed, and how does it happen that Moll knows so much about 
the infant’s feelings? It cannot be assumed that the infant has 
confided alone in him the most intimate state of its feelings, and 
diaries do not happen to cover that particular period of life. And 
why the apodictic certainty that many erections, in spite of com- 
plete similarity with what we observe in the adult, are not sexual 
in the child, but merely the result of external stimuli and bladder 
distension? I consider certainty to be predicable only upon the 
discovery of objective proofs. It turns out that male infants 
often have erections even when the bladder is not overfilled— 
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hours before the next micturition; and that some infants show 
a constant habit of erections, even during days when they lie 
naked in a warm room. How strange that all these infants 
should be free from sexual feelings! In the course of analysis 
some adults report that insofar as they are able to recall at 
all, they have had the habit of touching their genitalia from their 
third year on, and in certain instances the parents report that 
this habit was noticeable even during; the suckling period. Others 
recall having been addicted to the habit of boring into the nose, 
or into the ear, always with a direct sense of gratification, ob- 
viously a sexual feeling, and that too, from earliest childhood on. 

It the first place, it seems to me that we cannot be too care- 
ful when we impute certain feelings to small children and es- 
specially to infants. An example from everyday life: The in- 
fant cries, its digestive system is out of order and causes a sense 
of discomfort. But the mother decides: The child wants a 
drink, puts it to the breast and the infant quiets down. Was the 
mother right? Not at all. Immediately afterwards the child 
begins anew to cry and the same vicious circle is gone through 
over again. Upon the physician’s insistence that the three-hour 
interval between feedings must be maintained, everything rights 
itself again. This illustration shows how easily a mother falls 
into error and how much more easily an investigator sitting at 
‘a desk may do likewise! Persons, unfortunately, are only too 
prone to ascribe to the child, as part of its feelings or intent, 
whatever they themselves happen to conceive as the logical thing 
for the child. It is not that the child wants this or that, the 
adults invest it with their notion as to what it wants. There 
is but one way of avoiding that: one should observe strictly the 
objective manifestations. Objectively the above case furnished 
only the crying as a symptom; the reasons for it were yet to be 
ferreted out, though not necessarily in the sense of what adults 
may think about it. 

Other writers, like Ewald Stier, at heart disinclined to admit 
the sexual character of many of the remarkable mannerisms of 
children, try to evade the issue by designating those actions as 
“foolish” or “‘senseless”, in extreme cases as “instinctive be- 
haviour”, or bits of “atavism”, while in the cases of incestuous 
assaults they speak of a “Fehlgreifen im Objekte”’,—“a mistaken 
objective’. All such attempts at evading the issue seems to 
me entirely wrong. There is no sense in calling “foolish” some 
unexpected sexual action. The same action might be assumed 
as reasonable on the part of an adult, who, however, is presumed 
to have fully suppressed during very early childhood, certain 
physiologic sexual excitations. But when a child seeks the grati- 
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fication of its anal eroticism, for instance, from its standpoint, 
such behaviour is anything but foolish or senseless. Insofar as 
we are able to judge, every infantile act is dictated chiefly by 
the principle of pleasure winning, frequently by the instinctive 
craving to insure itself sexual pleasure. Whatever fulfills this 
purpose seems to the child serviceable as well as proper, and if 
its cravings fail to stop short of incestuous persons and even 
leads them to coitus-like aggressions, that is either something 
merely instinctive, not a sign of atavism, nor entirely a result 
of “an error in objective”. The child happens to possess an un- 
commonly strong sexual feeling and powerful sexual trends, such 
as adults are in the habit of overlooking, while on the other 
hand, the incest barriers have not yet been built up. These are 
the facts of everyday life, not to be abolished from the world 
of reality by any such charms as pretty-sounding words of denial. 
It seems to me wiser to throw all prejudices overboard and try 
to look squarely at the facts. 


Perhaps in this connection it is fitting to quote the words 
of a keen investigator, Prof. E. Bleuler, the Ztirich psychiatrist, 
who, as is well known, has not unconditionally tied himself to 
Freud’s banner. He expresses himself on the subject in unmis- 
takable terms: “Any one who fails to recognize infantile sex- 
uality, must be simply blind to a fact of daily observation. Nor 
is this something to be brushed away with the remark: indeed, 
what is called ‘sexual’ in the child is really something else. In 
its subjective as well as in its objective aspects it is psychically the 
same thing, even though quantitatively the process of detumescence 
is not anywhere nearly as pronounced as the process of con- 
trectation. The latter, during the first few years is entirely a 
somatic process, thus standing even closer to the sexual act 
proper than the sexuality of adolescence,which is more often 
limited to psychic contrectation. Infantile sexuality discloses 
itself in the great joy roused by contact with the other sex, par- 
ticularly of the naked body, in love relations, which though as a 
rule not leading actually to coitus-like actions, differ in no other 
essential from the behaviour of the adolescents (among whom 
many deliberately abstain from coitus); thirdly it shows itself 
in a very peculiar, distinctly sexual interest in the genitalia of 
the other sex. Whoever has the opportunity of watching children, 
knows this, and any one able to recall the memories of his own 
childhood also knows it. I, myself, can trace memories of definite 
sexual feelings very distinctly back to my fourth year. At six 
years of age I went to school; all my schoolmates, both boys 
and girls, were the same in that respect. As we were quite frank 
among ourselves, I can positively assert that none of us mastur- 
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bated at the time, and insofar as I was able to trace the subse- 
quent life histories, none was in any respect sexually abnormal. 
The case was therefore not an exception. ” (Jahrb. f. psycho- 
analytische und psychopathol. Forschungen, vol. Il, p. 646.) 


III 


Controversial matters have thus far claimed our attention. 
Let us now return to the examination of the individual sexual 
manifestations in the life of the child. As we have seen in the 
above quotation from Bleuler, the effort is being made to 
render Freud’s disquieting teachings more palatable to the 
reading public by the claim that his conception of the term 
sexual is much broader than that term is generally understood. 
The well-meaning attempt seems to me useless. What Freud 
calls sexual, is actually sexual, not meant to be understood 
in some artificially attenuated sense. But, as I have already 
warned the reader, we must not make the mistake of confusing 
sexual with genital. Sexuality is by no means bound up with, 
or exclusively linked to, the sexual organs proper. The latter 
are as yet undeveloped in the child, these therefore play a 
very limited role, except in masturbation proper. Much more 
significant are the extra-genital euphoric sensations of chil- 
dren. That these are undoubtedly sexual is shown by the 
manifestations which we have already described in connection 
with our study of the symptoms of self-gratification, as well 
as by a series of other symptoms accompanying masturbation 
of the genitalia proper, the marked flushing of the cheeks, 
the perspiration and the peculiar glassy expression in the eyes, 
the complete suspension of attention, the similar suspension 
of response to digressing external stimuli and similar symp- 
toms. In point of time a child find its earliest sexual pleasure 
in the habit of sucking, 

The Hungarian pediatrist Dr. Lindner has made an extensive 
study of the subject of sucking (“Ludeln” or “Lutschen” ; 
Jahrb. f. Kinderheilkunde, N. F. wol. IV, 1879) and before him 
Johann Steiner, Professor of Pediatrics at Prague, in his 
Kompendium der Kinderkrankheiten (1872, p.324), had pointed 
out the relationship between the habit of sucking and mastur- 
bation. Ludeln, as observed in the infant, may be kept up 
till puberty or it may be continued for life. The habit is as 
follows; the infant, for instance, takes into his mouth any 
portion of the skin within convenient reach, or even some 
member of the body, e. g., a finger or a toe, and sucks it, at the 
same time carrying out rhythmic bodily movements; during 
the act the child’s attention is entirely devoted to the pleasur- 
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able sensation thus evoked, and this either lulls it to sleep 
or leads to a motor discharge not unlike an orgasm. Very 
often the children not only indulge in sucking, but at the same 
time rub or pick at some sensitive bodily region, perhaps the 
genitalia, or the breasts, or at the ear laps, etc., and when this 
happens to be done to the genitalia it leads to direct mastur- 
bation. In connection with the fundamental principle that the 
sexual character of a habit action is disclosed by extreme 
cases, we may quote the following passage from Lindner’s 
study: “Not infrequently we see the sucklings transported 
into a state of ecstacy, shaking their heads up and down, 
bending the spine forward (as in emprosthotonus), while their 
feet move convulsively (if the children are lying down). This 
is the stage in which they may injure themselves to the point 
of bleeding. If these sucklings are spoken to during the 
height of their indulgence they do not answer; attempts to 
rouse them make them turn away in anger, but without inter- 
rupting their indulgence for a moment, and turn to seek a 
spot secure from interruption. They pay no attention to 
threats; they are deaf to kind words........ . A little girl 
addicted to the habit, once said to me: “sucking is more fun 
than eating.” 

I hardly need to emphasize the identity of these symptoms 
with those which we have learned to recognize as typical in- 
fantile masturbation. Johann Steiner himself had pointed that 
out before Lindner (loc. cit.): “As to the age when this habit 
(masturbation) is acquired, I have often had the opportunity 
of observing that the first beginnings show themselves even in 
children one to two years of age. Children who acquire the 
habit of chewing or sucking fingers, underwear, or bed tips, 
after they have been weaned, not infrequently do so with the 
accompaniment of erections, marked flushing of the face, 
an unusual glassy look in the eyes and, finally an outbreak 
of perspiration all over the body.” And Hirschfelq adds: 
“Lindner shows that his sucklings are often not satisfied with 
sucking their fingers, the back of the hand, the forearm, or 
the big toe, etc., but enhance their pleasure by simultaneously 
rubbing some bodily part: that those peculiar mannerisms 
form a series of habits progressing from those of an apparently 
neutral type to those of a distinctly sexual character, and 
that the accompanying habit of rubbing may rise to a point 
where it becomes identical with the exaltation induced by 
masturbation, I must limit myself to this remark which I 
quote because I lack personal experience in the subject, pos- 
sibly because my attention was not directed to it, or perhaps 
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because these peculiarities may be more rare in this country 
than in the author’s country. The thorough agreement with 
Steiner’s observations lends particular significance to Lindner’s 
remarks and, regarding the etiology of early masturbation, 
I am impelled to express the opinion, that, as far as I can see, 
there is every reason why the physician should keep a watch- 
ful eye upon the sucking habits of young children and upon 
all accompanying habit actions”. It is noteworthy that 
Hirschsprung himself had not entirely overlooked the suck- 
ing habit and that Steiner, according to an expressed remark, 
had failed to notice the habit at least among breast-fed chil- 
dren, even though one need hardly be a pediatrist in order to 
see, almost any day, such habits among all children and in- 
fants. 

Just as older children and youths approaching manhood 
resort to maturbation as the great means for consolation and 
for calming down in the midst of life’s adversities, so mutatis 
mutandis, a similiar role is fulfilled by the sucking habit in 
young children and even in infants. Mothers know that 
very well. When they take something away from their little 
one, or when they have to deny it something, and the little 
one cries, they stick a “pacifier” into the infant’s mouth. 
The same procedure is resorted to whenever the child cries 
for any reason whatever, such as hunger or a digestive dis- 
order. It is not done so that the child shall “wait patiently 
under the illusion of feeding,’ as Goethe expresses it. The 
child is silenced because the excitation of the erogenous oral 
zone outweighs its unpleasurable sensations. The method 
works promptly and always quiets the child. How horrified 
the mother would be if she but knew that she thus provides 
her child with a sexual excitant. And yet certain conscience- 
less nurses know too well what they are doing when they 
give the child a pacifier or handle the child’s genitalia in order 
to quiet it or to induce sleep. In that connection we are at 
once impressed by the similarity of the occurrence to the 
overt sexual gratification. There are children who are unable 
to go to sleep without the pacifier, and it is well known that 
even older children, when baffled or troubled, stick a finger 
into the mouth. A number of pertinent observations bearing 
on this theme have been gathered by Hug-Helmuth in her 
book, The Mental Life of the Child, a work which constitutes 
a treasury of information about the sexual life of our little ones. 

More recently, a writer belonging to the opposite camp, 
S. Galant, a Swiss physician, published a “human document,” 
the account of a sucker, now a grown up young woman 
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(“Sexualleben im Sauglings- und Kindesalter,” Neurol. Zentral., 
1919, No. 20). This autobiographic record is entitled ““S’Lutscher- 
li’ and, as the editor expressly states, it comes from “a young 
woman who is mentally and physically healthy, cheerful, en- 
ergetic, full of life and who, moreover, shows not the least 
sign of any neurotic symptom or of any other deviation from 
the normal.’ The document bears the motto: “Jt is altogether 
too charming to be set down in writing,” and, among others, it 
contains the following characteristic passages: “It is inde- 
scribable what a wonderful feeling goes through one while 
sucking; you are simply carried away from this world, you feel 
altogether satisfied and happy, wishing for nothing. It is a 
wonderful feeling; you expect nothing but peace, uninterrupted 
peace. It is unspeakably beautiful; you feel no pain, no ache, 
and oh! you feel transported into a new world.” Galant adds 
thereto: “Any one reading the Lutscherli, can hardly doubt that 
the child’s sucking, in most instances, bears an unmistakably sexual 
character’. Further: “But the most interesting feature in 
Lutscherli is a discovery made by this simple girl of the people. 
The delight of sucking during childhood ts precisely the same 
experience as the sexual delight of adults. Are not the feelings 
during sucking, according to this account, the same as during 
coitus?” The convincing power of these statements is perhaps 
enhanced by the fact that they emanate from one who otherwise 
finds only scornful words with which to reject what he is pleased 
to call “Freud’s innumerable phantastic notions about the sexual 
life of the child.” 

After what has preceded thus far,it can hardly be considered 
less than certain that pleasurable feelings of a sexual character 
originate beyond the strictly genital zone, and that even in the 
infant. It follows that the infant already experienced gratifica- 
tion of an unmistakably sexual nature, regardless of its unde- 
veloped sexual organs, Thus sexual feelings and genitalia are 
not necessarily linked. Perhaps the sucking habit is an illustration 
showing that there are bodily parts, as in this instance the lips 
and buccal areas, which upon excitation yield sexual pleasure, 
not unlike that yielded by the genitalia. These areas therefore 
deserve to be called erogenous and we shall presently become ac- 
quainted with a number of other areas or zones similarly capable 
of yielding sexual pleasure. 

A child in the act of sucking, it must be obvious, indulges in 
the memory of a pleasure which he has once experienced at the 
maternal breasts or their substitutes. The sucking reflex, indis- 
pensable for the infant’s maintenance, is undoubtedly an inherited 
mechanism. As an additional incentive for securing this function 
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nature has endowed the mucous membrane of the lips with an 
erogenous value. I need only to point out that very small chil- 
dren carry everything to their mouth, even when they are not 
in the least hungry. The erogenous zones continually crave stim- 
ulation and gratification. Whenever the infant swallows the 
maternal milk, the mouth zone is simultaneously stimulated. 
The satisfaction of the craving for food is thus early linked with 
libido. In that connection Freud offers the keen observation: 
“Any one who has seen a child satisfied at the breast falling 
with flushed cheeks and blissful smile into sleep, must surely 
recognize that this picture holds true also for the expression of 
sexual gratification in later life.” 


IV. 


The phenomena to which we now turn our attention do 
not disclose their sexual character so obviously as the habit 
of sucking or masturbation of the genitalia. Therefore our 
antagonists have centered their objections chiefly on these 
manifestations of infantile sexuality. That the infant experi- 
ences sexual pleasure during its excremental functions, for 
instance, seems on the surface ridiculous, perhaps “absurd.” 
That playing with the urine or feces, boring into the nose or 
anus, tickling the external meatus, exhibitionism, and the vari- 
ous manifestations of skin, mucous membrane, and muscle 
eroticism, are manifestations of a sexual nature, is again a 
contention which rouses'the severest opposition. What proofs 
are there that these symptoms are actually and truly of a 
sexual character? Obtaining subjective accounts of the feel- 
ings of infants, is, of course, out of the question. And even 
the testimony of older children, who have reached the age of 
speech, cannot be considered uniformly reliable. There re- 
main, therefore, the unmistakable signs of sexual orgasm in 
connection with the nose boring habit, tickling of the auditory 
meatus and anal masturbation, as will be fully shown later. 
But these unquestionable symptoms are met as a rule only in 
advanced cases of “vice.” Ordinarily the phenomena which 
we are now considering do not culminate in a complete or- 
gasm; do not manifest their sexual character as clearly as 
in the case of masturbation or the extreme forms of the suck- 
ing habit We must look for other compelling proofs. We 
may be helped in finding them by the fact that some of the 
symptoms are carried over from the infantile period and persist 
into adult life and even beyond. In such cases we may learn 
from the adults whether they experience any sexual gratifica- 
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tion in connection with those symptomatic habits and also 
whether it has always been so. If the subject is a candid per- 
son and if it is possible, as sometimes happens, to corroborate 
him by the older members of the family, especially parents, 
the fact that the symptoms in question have positively been 
present all along and as far back as his earliest childhood, and 
in the same form and with the same obvious effects, the sub- 
jective account may be taken as valid statement and proof. 
Once the proof has been established it suggests the possibility 
that other phenomena belonging to the same category are 
likewise of sexual origin, especially when concomitant mani- 
festations are also present, such as the inability to wean one’s 
self from the habit, a peculiarity which we have already pointed 
out as sexual. 

Let us begin with that group of symptoms which is the most 
widespread during childhood, the so-called anal-eroticism. 


This term implies that the anal region has a high erogenous 
valency for all children and, we must add, also for many 
adults. The anus is but the central point; the eroticism per- 
tains also to everything that passes through or involves the 
part in question, including, therefore, the bowel contents, as 
well as the rectal mucosa and, finally, also the nates, to which 
children attach the same value as to the genitalia. To make 
clear the sexual character of anal eroticism I shall quote, in 
the first place, an author to whom nobody will deny inde- 
pendent, self-reliant judgment. In a short essay E. Bleuler 
states: “There are adults who claim to experience as much 
pleasure during bowel movements as during sexual inter- 
course proper, and even more. Similar pleasure may be ex- 
perienced even by young children and not only during the 
act of defecation, but whenever the bowels are in operation. 
Such children have a tendency to hold back their feces as 
long as possible so as to feel them within. I know a lady 
who in her childhood had acquired the habit of withholding 
the stools for as long as eight days at a stretch. When she 
could no longer control her bowels in the ordinary manner 
she leaned down, ‘or pressed against the heel, so as to support 
the sphincter ani muscles. Today she is not altogether free 
from the anomaly. A baby girl showing also other peculiari- 
ties, began this habit at 18 months, and in spite of all efforts 
on the part of her parents during the succeeding four years 
it was not found possible to overcome it.” Every psycho- 
analyst is in a position to corroborate the above observations 
in his daily practice. 
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No other manifestation of the sexual instinct reveals itself 
so abundantly and to such an extent as precisely as anal 
eroticism. I must limit myself to a description of its most 
Striking feature. Many adults return to their room, after 
their daily defecation, beaming happiness: “Ah! that felt 
fine,” or, more significantly: “Ah! what a divine relief!” 
and that, not always after a belated bowel movement. There 
is more in that feeling than the mere release from an unnec- 
essary pressure. The words fit only an experience involv- 
ing an unusual amount of pleasure. The following is a scrap 
of conversation between a boy of seven or eight and his 
girl cousin of about the same age: “Lotti, do you also hold 
on as long as you can when you want your bowels to move, 
so you can have fun?” Lotti, 25 years later, being now both 
wife and mother, became ill with a severe form of hysteria. 
During the analysis she recalled very distinctively that even in 
her early youth both she and her sister had been in the habit 
of withholding their feces. They often felt the fecal matter 
rolling within back and forth, and that was distinctly pleasure- 
able:to them. 

As distinctly sexual as this habit is masturbation in ano which 
is not infrequent among children as well as among adults. The 
anus is used as a masturbating girl uses her vulva. The conse- 
quences are also the same as those of.genital masturbation, 7. e., 
erection, complete orgasm and, after puberty, discharge of sem- 
inal fluid. That during pedicatio and in pederasty the rectum 
plays the same role as the vagina is perfectly obvious and re- 
quires only passing mention. 

Other forms of anal eroticism betray their sexual character 
less plainly. Any one who observes children, cannot avoid notic- 
ing that the little ones take great pleasure in their excremental 
functions and that they show great interest in the bowel and 
bladder products. I knew a twelve-month male infant who was 
regularly in the habit of defecating in bed when he was left 
alone; while the nurse went around gathering things for him, 
he being alone used the half hour or so to rub himself with the 
feces from head to foot. On the nurse’s return he invariably 
showed a pleased and happy countenance. For the longest time 
neither scoldings nor punishments had any effect on him; finally, 
at four years of age, the habit was spontaneously suppressed. 
Other children play likewise with their urine. And when some 
of them become mentally ill afterwards, thus again becoming chil- 
dren, they resurrect in the habit of playing with feces 
and urine a long-forgotten, infantile pleasure source. That 
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every form of activity is a source of intense pleasure to chil- 
dren is obvious, even upon the most cursory scrutiny of their 
conduct. There remains to be adduced proof that the pleasure 
is of a sexual character. Aside from the fact that the child’s 
every pleasure, insofar as it is not generated by the satisfaction 
of hunger or thirst, probably involves a certain sexual overtone, 
there stands out the fact that it cannot be weaned from the ques- 
tionable pleasure sources in which it indulges and the futility 
of every form of punishment in the effort of curbing it, again 
raises the suspicion that we are confronted with something 
sexual. 

In the case of the above-mentioned one-year old boy we have 
observed something that is typical of every child: the withholding 
of the bodily excreta for the purpose of gaining a special form 
of pleasure. Parents and educators know precisely how much 
trouble it is to keep the young ones clean. Why does it take 
months, at times years, before the necessary teachings are incul- 
cated into the children’s minds? Why do scoldings, threats, and 
even severe corporeal punishments so often yield no result? 
One would think that it would make no difference to the child 
if it obeyed the requirements and, further, that to spare itself 
the unpleasant consequences would be enough to induce the child 
to follow the will of the educator. Why, then, does this not 
hold true? Why does the child ‘forget’ its natural functions 
so easily while at play? Why does he ask mother to sit him on 
the pot only at the last moment and often when it is too late? 
Why should he rather jump around on one leg and then on the 
other and reject the nurse’s suggestion: “No, no! I don’t 
need to, just yet’? Though in a number of instances it may 
be mere stubbornness, there is no other explanation for most 
cases than that the abstention insures the child a particular 
pleasure, a pleasure so great that it outweighs the unpleasantness 
of the punishment. Here, too, the strength of the pleasure and 
the difficulty of weaning betray a sexual origin. Moreover we 
hear from Lotti, above, concerning herself and her playmate 
that they purposely withheld their stools because they found the 
sensation of the feces moving around within, and the retention 
thereof, distinctly pleasurable. That, indeed, is the common 
reason for this peculiar behaviour. For, as Freud properly states, 
the child is not bent on soiling its underwear or bed; it is only 
interested in not losing the pleasure that it experiences through 
the act of defecation. And the stronger the stimulus along the 
intestinal mucous membrane, the stronger the muscular efforts 
must be during the passing of the stool; consequently the stronger 
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is also the anal erotic excitation and the greater the sexual 
pleasure. 

Other forms of anal eroticism are more directly linked to 
sexual cravings, as, for instance, exhibitionism and smell erotic- 
ism, about which I shall speak at greater length later on. At 
this juncture I may mention briefly that often the children do 
everything possible to get the opportunity of watching their com- 
rades, or even adults, in the act of attending to the bodily needs; 
furthermore, they are often interested in the nates of adults, 
desiring to touch and play with the parts. Pleasure in odours 
is again related to excremental matters, to the odour of intes- 
tinal gases and the “smelling of the ‘popo’,” of which many 
children are expressly fond. 

From all appearances we can hardly form an adequate idea 
of the strength of anal eroticism. Not only that, but a big por- 
tion of this form of infantile pleasure is still retained by the 
adults so that no one fails to laugh upon hearing, for instance, 
that on account of an urgent physical call somebody met with 
an “accident”; this is particularly noticeable in the manifesta- 
tions of forced repression. What was once the source of power- 
ful pleasurable excitation, undergoes strong repression at a very 
definite period of our individual life, usually around the fourth 
year, on account of our current cultural requirements. One 
result of this process of repression, for example, is the feeling 
of disgust, which has its origin in the repression of coprophilic 
tendencies. This is seen most clearly in the so-called idiosyn- 
crasies. Certain foods—usually soups and broths—remind the 
child of fecal matter and therefore, after the repression has set 
in, evoke a disgust which makes such foods unpalatable to the 
child. Another frequent effect of the successful repression is 
the formation of the so-called anal erotic character, shewing 
three cardinal traits: meticulous, pedantic cleanliness and love 
of order, avarice to the point of stinginess and contrariness to 
the point of stubbornness. 


[To be concluded.] 
(Translated by Dr. J. S. Van Teslaar.) 
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By DanreL LEATHERMAN, 


My age is forty-eight years, height five feet and five 
inches, weight one hundred and thirty-five pounds. I am a 
bachelor, have dark eyes and dark hair. I come from a 
healthy and long-lived stock, and have never had any severe 
disease. My father was eighty-three years old when he died, 
and my mother is still alive, being nearly eighty-six years 
of age and well preserved. In my genealogy, I find some 
cases of consumption and insanity. A maternal uncle was an 
alcoholic. 

My parents were extremely religious. In the matter of 
heredity the transmission comes almost solely from my 
father. He was weak-willed, honest (to a fault, some claim- 
ed) much given to self-sacrifice, self-abnegation, living for 
others, and non-resistent. He was highly sexed while my 
mother, according to her own statement, was a natura 
frigida. At one time she remarked that to her the sex act 
was not any more pleasurable or desirable than the running 
of a finger down her throat, and she insisted that this was 
the nature of all normal women. If a woman had pleasure 
in sexual intercourse, mucous discharge, or orgasm, she was, 
to her mind, a perverted creature indeed. To the normal 
woman the sex act was a religious duty, and for the sole 
purpose of propagation. All these ideas of sex I was 
taught early in life. 

My first idea of God was anthropomorphic, or, the ascrip- 
tion of human characteristics to things not human. The 
depravity of man, the immaculate conception, the vicarious 
atonement, endless punishment, and all the dogmas of the 
Christian religion, were early grafted into my mind. Even 
although I have by the present time rejected them all as 
being visionary and belonging to an ignorant age, there is 
still a vague apprehension of something terrible that might 
occur after quietus. These feelings may be similar to those 
that troubled Hamlet. It is but natural that one should 
be thus affected all through life when it is remembered how 
we were tortured in childhood by fear of an awful God, 
fear of a devil with horns and hoofs, fear of an everlasting 
hell that is ever ready to receive one with its sizzling, 
seething, hissing flames, as was taught by parents, teachers, 
preachers, and in fact everyone who had any definite opinion 
about the matter. 
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As a child I was inquisitive, and was early struck with 
the mysteries of birth and sex. When questioning my 
elders about these subjects, I was invariably turned away 
with such remarks as “children must not ask such ques- 
tions”, and “some time you will understand”. It was but 
natural that I turned to others for information. At ten years 
of age I learned of the sex act through older boys. My 
desire for more knowledge grew, and at fourteen I learned 
by accident to masturbate, which soon became a habit. Be- 
ing of a modest, retiring disposition, and having been 
brought up excluded from female society, I naturally be- 
came shy of girls. 

Masturbation seemed especially adapted to my nature. I 
preferred to be alone and could find little satisfaction in 
society of any sort. It was more pleasurable to steal away 
to the woods and read, especially something dealing with 
love or sex. By myself, in my secret meditations the act 
of masturbation brought to me a curious consolation, yet, 
at the same time it also brought an unconscious degradation. 

As is naturally the case with the masturbator, I became 
frightened by the literature of the quacks, whose booklets 
on the subject were found so abundantly scattered along 
the streets of country towns, and promiscuously sent through 
the mails. The more I read them, the more I became 
frightened, and soon believed myself to be suffering with 
every symptom mentioned on the diagnosis sheet. I became 
abulic, and pimples and sallow complexion took the place 
of the healthy looks I formerly possessed. Much thought 
was given to what I had been told concerning the natural 
sex act, but, (owing to the teaching I had early received 
that women had no sex desire) I could not bring myself to 
involve a girl in the matter. I was flustered when talking 
with women, and they became more and more embarrassing 
as time rolled by. Carrying along with me the guilty 
secret which I felt sure everyone would discover sooner or 
later, I became more and more miserable, until I found the 
masturbation habit was my complete master. 

I have long since learned that my experience was but 
common to that of every boy who does not wish to harm 
anyone, and who would not lead any girl into disgrace. 
The reaction of natural sexual intercourse would of course 
have been more wholesome physically, but I restrained my- 
self from undertaking it because of the fact that if it 
takes place in what our society and system of morals call 
illegitimacy, it may be provocative of very serious consequences. 
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At the age of twenty-one, I took a course at a commercial 
college, and at its completion went to Chicago to get a posi- 
tion as stenographer. A short time after arriving in the 
city it occurred to me that a few months actual contact 
with the demi-monde might cure me of masturbation which 
still clung to me as powerfully as ever. To my surprise I 
learned that my teachings concerning the prostitute were 
false, that none, or, at least but few follow such a life be- 
cause of a physical desire, and that the whole transaction 
was but pecuniary. What disgusted me still more, I caught 
pediculi, but these were soon overcome. 

I returned to my country home after a year’s trial of 
the city and soon met a girl a few years younger than 
myself with whom I fell in love. Indirect statements from 
her convinced me that she, too, was a masturbator. I soon 
convinced her that the normal sex act was more wholesome, 
but as she expressed a fear that pregnancy might result, we 
employed a sort of coitus interruptus. Candor compels me 
to say that this was, on my side, learned from the Bible 
(I was a devout Bible reader in my youth). 

For about three years this method of sexual intercourse 
was carried on, and I sometimes induced the orgasm four 
or five times a night. Although the act as performed was 
not exactly ideal, my association with this girl was the 
happiest time of my life. I became more and more active 
sexually, so that her very frou-frou, the sight of her eyes, 
or thought of the mons veneris (which with her was very 
hirsute) caused in me powerful erections and burning sexual 
desires. The relations were finally broken off, however, 
undoubtedly because the act was unnaturally performed, as 
well as because of over-indulgence. 

But I was nevertheless still almost “burning up” with 
sexual desire, and my dilemma was greater than ever before. 
It so happened that at about this time I learned of a so- 
called scientific work advocating transmutation of the sex 
desire. I got the book which taught that all sex activities 
could be overcome. I rallied my faith and tried to carry 
its teachings into effect but to no avail. Once more I turned 
to the prostitute. But it was a regrettable step, as I con- 
tracted a gonorrhea. I had, however, previously obtained 
some information and light concerning this disease and its 
treatment which was that “no medical treatment whatever 
is of any avail in gonorrhea.* Nothing but the strictest 


*This was very wretched information. It was misinformation.—W. J. R. 
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hygienic living is of any avail. Astringent injections into 
the urethra are of no use. Hot water injections into the 
rectum and hot sitz baths is an excellent treatment. Even 
in this treatment it is sometimes many months before it 
can be cured.” I followed this treatment and the disease 
disappeared in about five or six months. Since the attack 
of gonorrhea, I have naturally been somewhat cautious with 
prostitutes. My sexual activities have declined some, but 
are still far from being extinct. Once or twice a month 
either of the masturbatic act or the natural sex act with 
women is sufficient. The idea that masturbation causes 
early impotence has not been proven in my experience. The 
idea that gonorrhea is a terrible disease and difficult to 
cure has also been disproven. Likewise, the teachings of 
many able doctors that gonorrhea leaves a mark for life has 
also been proven incorrect in my case, as I am not aware 
that it has left even a trace of the disease. In fact, my 
experience has proved that nearly all the current and 
popular teachings concerning sex, venereal diseases and 
prostitution are grossly incorrect. Havelock Ellis, Krafft- 
Ebing, and others have done excellent work in investigating 
and throwing light on the subject, but the latest and best 
works are the books and journals of Dr. William J. Robin- 
son. There are no doubt thousands of persons of both sexes 
who could, if they would, give their sexual experience to the 
world and thus help in the work of enlightening the world 
on the subject. 





LAPSES AND “THE UNCONSCIOUS.” 


By HERBERT SILBERER, Vienna. 


The detailed and exhaustive study of psychic lapses and their 
interpretation by my esteemed colleague, Dr. S. A. Tannenbaum, 
in the pages of Psyche and Eros, induces me to say something 
on this subject. Several considerations prompt me to do this. 
First, because he seems to me to be too sceptical in his conclu- 
sions concerning the current psycho-analytic theory; second, be- 
cause I am inclined to concede that he is probably right in a 
number of points; third, because his study seems to merit great 
attention and to be significant in the matter of the principles 
involved; fourth, because, I must confess, I have myself con- 
tributed a little to some of the obscurities upon which he anim- 
adverts and which I could have avoided had I been careful to 
express myself more accurately (tho I said nothing that was 
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incorrect) ; fifth, because he quotes me a number of times and I 
am perhaps in a position to throw light on some questionable 
matters. 

Reasons enough, then, to write about this subject! Let no 
one say that enough has already been written about these trifles: 
let not the trifling nature of the occurrences (slips of the tongue 
and pen, mislaying, forgetting, accidents, etc.) take from the 
significance of the investigations associated with them. These 
concern psychic processes from whose discovery, illumination and 
description much may be learned. The observations on which 
they are based have the great merit of being within the reach 
of anyone who cares to study the matter; that is why Freud 
made lapses his point of departure in his book, “A General In- 
troduction to Psycho-analysis.” 

Tannenbaum’s objections to the way the strict psycho-analytic 
school, as expounded by Freud and Jones, has treated the sub- 
ject matter, may be expressed in two sentences: first, that the 
matters dealt with do not prove the existence of unconscious pro- 
cesses in the Freudian sense; second, that the examples which 
Freud and his adherents improperly attribute to unconscious and 
interpret as valid psychic processes, i. e., to unconscious motives, 
are, in truth, due to other causes, causes which are of a psychic 
nature of another kind, e. g., cross-purposes, or of a psycho-phy- 
siological nature, e. g., the influence of habit, or, finally, of an ex- 
ternal and accidental nature and resulting from the accompany- 
ing circumstances, and may therefore be produced in a great 
variety of ways. Tannenbaum finds that in most of the examples 
reported in psycho-analytic literature there is wanting a thorough 
and detailed description of the internal and external circum- 
stances. He finds that, as a rule, the examples were studied from 
a prejudiced viewpoint and were perhaps influenced by this bias; 
that the descriptions were written to fit the preconceived inter- 
pretation; in brief, that the procedure adopted by the writers on 
these subjects consists of putting into the case at the beginning 
what they wish te find at the conclusion. That is why one misses 
in every instance the detailed description of those outstanding 
external circumstances which would show what external (i. e., 
accidental) causes would per se fully explain the occurrence in 
question and would make it unnecessary to assume an uncon- 
scious psychic intention, 

In the course of his thesis Tannenbaum assails chiefly the 
Freudian concept of the unconscious (in the narrow [Freudian] 
sense of the word) and the concept of repression with which 
this is necessarily associated, as well as the therewith closely 
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allied theory of the decisive role played by sexual and social 
(crudely egoistic or “criminal’’) urges; he repudiates all these 
elements in the psycho-analytic theory. In their place he offers 
us a new collective concept which he calls “somatization” and in 
which he evidently retains something resembling the Freudian 
concept of “conversion.” In addition thereto he offers us, in 
connection with numerous examples, a series of concrete surmises 
about the occurrence of lapses on another than an “unconscious” 
basis, surmises which, individually and in their place, certainly 
seem acceptable. 

Inasmuch as I wish to discuss several of the points raised by 
Tannenbaum it will be well to follow a certain order, and I 
shall therefore begin with one of the main subjects, viz.: the 
unconscious. This is one of the essential elements of Freud’s 
theory and it is, consequently, advisable to deal with it before 
we enter upon a discussion of details and concrete examples. 
The latter I shall discuss in a subsequent paper. 

The question under consideration, it must be noted, is how 
much the unconscious has to do with lapses; and thereto the 
question arises what this unconscious which the psycho-analytic 
theory links up with lapses is. But in the course of this study 
we cannot enter upon a consideration of the larger question of 
the relationship of lapses to the unconscious outside of the 
sphere of lapses (as, for example, in dreams and in the neuroses). 

What, then, does the psycho-analytic theory—as expounded 
by its chief representatives, viz.: Freud in his “Psychopath- 
ology of Everyday Life” and in his “General Introduction,” and 
Jones in his ‘Papers on Psycho-analysis” (in which Jones some- 
times deviates from Freud )—maintain? It is asserted that lapses 
of all kinds “are not accidental and psychically meaningless 
phenomena, that they have meaning, and that only psycho-analy- 
sis can discover their meaning, that these errors or lapses are not 
merely psychic acts, but that they are valid psychic acts and serve 
a purpose. Freud justifies his assertion by maintaining that these 
errors arise through the co-operation or mutual interference of 
two different intentions, one of which is conscious, and the other 
either conscious or not.” 

Tannenbaum now makes two criticisms as to both of which 
he is quite right, namely: first, when he points out that the 
above writers [Freud and Jones] do not agree with each other 
or even with themselves in their views concerning the frequency 
or regularity with which the alleged psychic causation operates 
in the production of lapses; and second, when he points out ob- 
scurities and discrepancies in relation to what they designate the 
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unconscious which they invoke in explanation of lapses. As to 
the first point I expressed my opinion in my little book “Der 
Zufall,’ which deals partly with the subject of lapses: I believe 
that an unintended, involuntary and yet purposive psychic factor 
manifests itself often, but by no means always; and, I wish to 
add now, probably not even in the majority of instances. To 
make this view clear we must realize that the totality of lapses 
may be divided into two extreme types, one of which is charac- 
terized by the fact that the subject acts only from internal causes, 
and the other by the fact that the lapse is brought about by an 
external force. An example of the first type: notwithstanding 
the fact that I am in good health, I cannot recall a name with 
which I am quite familiar. An example of the second type: I 
am carrying a tray with a bottle of wine and some glasses; some- 
body runs into me from behind and the objects fall to the ground 
and break. In the first case I alone am the author [?] of the 
lapse; in the second case the occurrence is to be attributed to 
a foreign power, an accident that has befallen me. Indeed, in 
the second case we will no longer be inclined to speak of the 
occurrence as a lapse. Now, surely there are cases that deviate 
from both these extreme types and approach a middle region 
to which possibly most lapses belong. 

I admit that I have not given the matter sufficient considera- 
tion, that I have attempted no statistical study of the different 
varieties; this is something that will have to be done in the 
future. An example which is a step removed from the extreme 
type in which I am, as it were, deprived of the authorship of 
the lapse and which approaches the large intermediate class is 
furnished by the following: I am so at home in my ante- 
room that I walk thru it at night and into my sitting-room 
without having to turn on a light. Only after I have entered 
my sitting-room do I switch on the electric light. One day 
a new wardrobe was placed in my ante-room at my request. 
In the evening I came home, wanted to walk thru my dark 
ante-room, ran violently against the door of the wardrobe and 
got a bloody nose and a sore lip. 

The accident cannot be assigned to the authorship solely of 
the wardrobe. For it had been placed in the ante-room at my 
request; I was present when it was installed, knew the new 
arrangement of the furniture and should have governed my- 
self accordingly. But for all that the wholly new state of my 
ante-room was not yet established in my psyche; it was non- 
existent as compared with the strong, self-assured habit of 
making a certain definite series of well-practiced movements 
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in the dark; it had been utterly wanting in this context hither- 
to and hit me as a foreign body and almost as unexpectedly as 
in the previous example of being struck from behind in an un- 
foreseen manner. It is true, of course, that I could have fore- 
seen the encounter with the closet; but experience shows that 
in such cases one has to become accustomed to the new arrange- 
ment before the automatic movements are influenced by it. Here 
we have, then, a lapse (that it is a lapse cannot be questioned) 
which we cannot put in the class of lapses due to a secret 
purpose.* The more a lapse departs from the extreme type 
here described, the more room is there for a causation by an 
involuntary “valid psychic act,” although I would not be under- 
stood as saying that in the sphere of psychic causes the “valid 
psychic act” must dominate. For here too there are other pos- 
sibilities of failure, as an extreme instance of which I may 
mention an intoxication which interferes with the purposive 
co-ordinated innervations and movements. Freud therefore 
rightly excludes (in discussing symptomatic actions) those lapses 
which may be attributed to clumsiness, etc. (cf. Psyche and Eros, 
vol. 3, p. 129); we are chiefly concerned with those which are 
usually regarded as trivial occurrences. From their very nature, 
certain varieties of lapses belong more among accidents of in- 
ternal causation (forgetting names, slips of the tongue) than 
among those of external causation (breaking things, seizing the 
wrong object). And therefore the percentage of valid psychic 
acts will probably be larger in the former group than in the 
latter. 


The reader will note that I speak of percentages and frequency. 
I therefore side with Freud rather than with Jones, for from 
Tannenbaum’s parallel and comparative citations it appears that 
Freud is more cautious than Jones, whereas the latter always 
generalizes. In some places, at any rate, Freud’s assertions 
sound more positive concerning the constancy of the “valid 
act,” in others more cautious. I, for my part, prefer the 
more cautious views. 

Tannenbaum makes the charge that these writers, even though 
they occasionally warn us to be cautious, in actual practice throw 
their precautions to the winds and act and interpret as if a 
“valid psychic act” were inherent in every lapse. But this charge 
cannot be justified if [!] it can be shown that all the cases re- 


*Here Mr. Silberer proves he is not orthodox. A genuine “psycho- 
analyst” would have said that Mr. S. forgot the arrangement of his 
ante-room because of an unconscious desire to mutilate or kill himself, 
or because he was masochistic, or because he wanted to punish 
himself for something.—S. A. T. 
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ported in the literature were so selected that they reveal the 
“valid psychic act.” I see no reason here for a reproach. For 
it was certainly unnecessary to prove that there are accidents and 
banal lapses, i. e., unsuccessful movements, in the world; psycho- 
analysis was not needed for this nor did the psycho- 
analysts intend any such thing.* What they intended to show 
rather was that there are apparently banal occurrences in which 
unsurmised psychic forces had been operative; that was the 
essential thing; and it is clear that they report special cases 
selected to illustrate and prove their thesis. There was no reason 
for collecting or reporting banal cases. That would be necessary 
only if the question of frequency were raised and a statistical 
study were attempted. A liking for such a task cannot be at- 
tributed to many investigators. I certainly haven’t it. 

And now we must consider a second possible justification 
for the above charge: that it is based on the procedure 
adopted by the writers in the reported lapses, 7. e., on their 
technique. As to this the charge may prove to be justified 
if it should turn out that the technique is inadequate and tends 
only to apparent proofs. I shall here content myself with point- 
ing out only that the subject matter under investigation is, in and 
by itself, not of a nature to lend itself either conveniently or 
favorably to a scientific method of investigation, such as might 
be pursued in a laboratory; it must be taken as it is found, just 
as one picks up scientific specimens when and where one finds 
them. In the case of material of this kind one must not demand 
the same methods that are pursued during the reaction tests made 
in a psycho-physical institute. All that one may demand is that 
within the given limits one should observe all possible precau- 
tions. This can, of course, not always accomplish all that one 
would wish, but then it is the nature of the material, and :not al- 
ways the investigator, that is responsible for what is wanting 
in the result. One has only to picture to oneself how the ob- 
servations are made, how little the observer is usually prepared 
for what is offered him. In illustration of this I shall refer to 
the example of the forgetting of the word “aliquis” in a verse 
from Vergil’s Aneid. From Tannenbaum’s criticism (Psyche and 
Eros, III, 3, pp. 183 ff.) one would infer that he attributes to 
Freud a slovenly technique, and as to that I find his criticism un- 
warranted; the charge can be justified, at most, only from the 


*Mr. Silberer is greatly in error here. Jones savs:“No error is too 
trifling to be significant” of a buried complex. Freud says that he 
is very much inclined to think that “all tongue slips and other types 
of errors” are due to interference of two different intentions ; 
elsewhere he says: “Errors [i. e. all errors] are compromise for- 
mations”.—S. A. T. ; 
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nature of the material. It may be that a different course of the 
conversation between Freud and his traveling companion would 
have been more desirable for the investigation; e. g., that Freud 
should not have assisted the gentleman’s memory by telling him 
the forgotten word “aliquis”; that he had not said, “Well, at 
least you give a grouping of saints and church fathers,” and 

“have something to do with the calendar ;”’—this might 
have been more scientific, and perhaps not. But even if we ad- 
mit that it would have been more scientific not to have made 
those remarks, how can we expect that when one unexpectedly 
comes across something of this nature one will have the great 
mental poise to surround oneself at once with all the precau- 
tions of the experimental scientist? Freud had not the slightest 
idea that suddenly something worthy of his observation would 
occur. He was on his vacation, taking a walk, engaged in an 
animated conversation, going from subject to subject. In the 
course of this conversation a forgetting occurred, his friend 
asked for assistance, Freud gave it and completed the verse from 
memory, and then, in the further course of the conversation, 
wholly unprepared and unexpectedly, the experiment evolved. 
I would like to know one who would have been capable under 
the circumstances to manage the matter in a manner character- 
istic of the laboratory. But, for all that, such a sudden oppor- 
tunity, though it takes the person by surprise, may enable one 
to observe and learn something of value. Should one under such 
circumstances refrain from publishing this valuable find because 
one had not followed a well-prepared path? I do not think 
so, and I believe furthermore that if that had been done with 
the “aliquis” example a very valuable and significant observation 
would have been lost.* 

If, then, the reproach appertains to the matter rather than the 
investigator, one might perhaps be inclined to conclude therefrom 
that none the less the whole matter is valueless as proof of any- 
thing. One might say it is immaterial where the fault lies; in 
fact, it is a great deal worse for the psycho-analytic theory if 
the material it deals with is the source of the unreliableness of 
the results obtained. If the uncertainty were dependent on the 
investigators only, one might hope that there will come, sooner 
or later, more conscientious and more acute observers who will 
treat the matter more satisfactorily; but if the unreliableness is 
inherent in the matter itself, not even the best investigators will 


*I need hardly add that if the “observation” has not been logically 
deduced from the facts and if the observer was unscientific in his 
technique, that “observation” is utterly worthless—S. A .T. 
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be able to make a scientific matter of it. To this the reply is 
that other sciences, e. g., palaeontology, archaeology, ethnology, 
etc., though they operate with fragments, have brought forth very 
interesting results. 

Having considered from various angles the question of the 
frequency of the lapses involving “valid psychic acts,” we shall 
now turn our attention to the other question, namely, the kind 
of consciousness (or unconsciousness) involved in this act. What 
is the theory? The authors (Freud, Jones, Silberer) speak of 
something ‘“‘unconscious.” The lapse in question, whatever it 
may be, comes about, they say, as a result of an interference 
between a conscious or an unconscious idea (purpose, etc.) and 
an intended action or an action in the process of completion. 
(I say “the lapse in question” inasmuch as the banal cases do 
not come into consideration.) 

What does the word “unconscious” mean, and how does Freud 
employ the term? ‘The word is used in two senses, a larger and 
a narrower. Therein lies, of course, a disadvantage as to com- 
prehension and a danger as to logical clarity of thought and 
description. On the one hand, “unconscious” means merely 
“non-conscious, not present in consciousness”; on the other hand, 
in the narrower [Freudian] sense, it means “inaccessible to con- 
sciousness because repressed.” From the matter as a whole 
one gets the impression that in their discussion of lapses the 
above writers most frequently use the word in its larger sense. 
Freud says, as a matter of fact, in Tannenbaum’s words: “Some- 
times an individual is perfectly conscious of the fact that while 
he was thinking of one thing another thought occurred to him 
and that the lapse (slip) resulted from the consequent interfer- 
ence in the carrying out of the first intention; both the interfer- 
ing idea and the idea interfered with were present in conscious- 
ness and at the same time. Sometimes, again, the interfering idea 
is not present in consciousness at the time of the lapse but is 
acknowledged and recognized by the individual as an actuating 
motive of which he was conscious at some time prior to the 
lapse. In other words, in some instances the interfering idea 
is consciously dismissed (suppressed) by the individual during 
the execution of an intention; in others it was dismissed from 
consciousness a considerable time earlier, but not too long ago 
to be recognized and acknowledged.” And thereto he adds the 
further reflection that in many instances the interfering idea lies 
in the unconscious (in the narrow sense of the word) and is 
wholly inaccessible to consciousness. In the illustrative examples 
recorded by the above writers it appears that those examples are 
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by far the most frequent in which the interfering idea is momen- 
tarily not in consciousness but is capable of becoming known, 
$. €., it was, psycho-analytically speaking, in the foreconscious. 
In fact, Jones expressly says that when he speaks of the “un- 
conscious” (in this context) he means it in the larger sense; it 
is therefore necessary to substitute “foreconscious” for “uncon- 
scious.”* Nay, I would go even a little further and say that 
even “foreconscious” is not the appropriate word and that “un- 
conscious” in these instances means nothing more than the word 
itself implies, 4. e., lacking in consciousness, non-conscious. Thus 
far we have made no attempt to localize it either in the “un- 
conscious” or “foreconscious.” 


And now we are at the punctum saliens. As far as I can see, 
Freud regards [Query: “employs”] the psychology of lapses as 
a mode of introducing or acquainting the still uninformed reader 
with the facts of psycho-analysis. One reason for this, in addi- 
tion to those I have already mentioned, consists in the fact that 
lapses are accessible to all observers. This is made very clear 
in Freud’s General Introduction. This introductory function 
necessarily [?] brings it about that the reader is spoken to in 
language intelligible to all before he learns the narrower 
concepts and terms for whose comprehension he lacks the nec- 
essary equipment. At first “unconscious” means only “not con- 
scious,” and it is strictly in accordance with pedagogic principles 
that the reader goes on to the strict concept of “the unconscious” 
as well as of “the foreconscious.” And the illustrative examples, 
even those occurring in “the Psycho-pathology of Everyday 
Life,” are calculated to teach the interesting fact that lapses re- 
sult from the operation of interfering ideas of which the per- 
son is not (momentarily) conscious, Speaking to a popular audi- 
ence I once uttered the formula: purpose without purpose. The 
examples do not involve the “unconscious,” in the strict sense 
of the word, but the absence of consciousness. The new thing 
that psycho-analysis teaches is the unsuspected influence of un- 
noticed valid psychic acts.* * 


I shall now go back to Tannenbaum’s rendering of Freud’s 
idea (Psyche and Eros, Il. 5, p. 311): “Therefore, he says, 
“in some instances, perhaps in most, the interfering idea (mo- 


*But the reader must bear in mind that when Freud means the fore- 
conscious he says “the foreconscious” and when he means the uncon- 
scious he says “the unconscious”. To the psycho-analysts, Silberer 
excepted, the “unconscious” is a repression-unconscious and does not 
mean “the non-conscious.”—S. A. T. 

**If this were true, psycho-analysis would be generally accepted. 
But it is not true. The Freudians want to establish the influence of 
unknowable, not “unnoticed”, psychic acts—S. A. T. 
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tive), not present in consciousness, must have been dismissed 
(repressed) a long time before, so long ago that it is no longer 
remembered, cannot be recalled to consciousness and is repu- 
diated by consciousness when it is called to the individual’s atten- 
tion.” Naturally, if one would infer that if in a given lapse 
one cannot bring to consciousness an interfering idea, the inter- 
fering idea must be in the unconscious (in a state of repres- 
sion), one would be guilty of an unwarranted conclusion—even 
if for no other reason than that there are numerous “banal” 
lapses in which an interfering idea cannot even be suspected. 
Tannenbaum is right in pointing out that such a conclusion is 
invalid, for it would have to be shown first that in any 
case such an interfering idea was present. Of course, if it is 
possible to make it probable that an interfering idea is opera- 
tive, then it is not much amiss to suspect such an idea in the 
unconscious when it is not found in the foreconscious. Many 
a valuable hint for practical therapeutic analysis was discovered 
in this way. 

Tannenbaum therefore finds, and not without right, that the 
psycho-analytic theory of lapses is not capable of proving the un- 
conscious (in the narrow [Freudian] sense). He rejects the 
unconscious as well as the concept of repression. But, for all 
that, there arises here another question, the answer to which 
either justifies his criticism or proves it untenable. This is the 
question: whether psycho-analysis ever pretended to prove the 
unconscious (in the narrow sense) by means of lapses. I do 
not think it did.* It is my impression rather that Freud, as I 
have already said, looked upon lapses as the best means to ac- 
quaint the reader with the fact of valid psychic acts which op- 
erate without being noticed or suspected, 7. e., he treated lapses 
as a kind of spring-board from which to plunge the reader into 
the depths of psycho-analysis. It is true, of course, that in the 
course of his discussion of lapses the unconscious (in the nar- 
row sense) is [frequently] referred to; but it is not proved by 
lapses. This proof is furnished by other matters. Jt is indeed 
very questionable whether lapses are even capable of proving 
the unconscious. I do not think they are. And it would really 
be surprising if such a skillful writer as Freud, and such a 
clever pleader for his own teachings, should choose the most 
inappropriate material as proof when so much better material 
is at his disposal. For me the proofs of an unconscious which 
is hindered from becoming conscious by repressive forces is 


*That it did is amply proved by Freud’s, “Psychopathology of 
pea Life,” published years before his “General Introduction. 
rae 
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furnished by the study of dreams and the psychopathology of 
the neuroses. But I cannot discuss this subject at length now 
because my immediate task concerns only lapses. 


As to the role of repression in the case of lapses the following 
—which applies equally well to the unconscious—may be said. 
It is probably incorrect to postulate one extreme alongside an- 
other extreme in the matter of one of the most subtle processes 
under observation and to attempt to decide for one or the other. 
What we said previously about the two extreme types of lapses 
applies here too. Even Tannenbaum admits that there are cases 
in which interfering ideas which were not momentarily in con- 
sciousness are admitted into consciousness only with a certain 
resistance. In those cases one speaks of “suppression.” [I do 
not.—S. A. T.] But I do not think that “suppression” and “re- 
pression” are essentially different processes; I consider them 
different degrees of the same process. [Freud and Jones do 
not.—S. A. T.] One may be of the opinion (shared by Tannen- 
baum, Psyche and Eros, III. 2, p. 97) that the rejection does 
not go so far as Freud assumes; but the process itself is un- 
touched. [Repression is a matter of morals or esthetics; suppres- 
sion is not.—S. A. T.] Even if, then, lapses are not adequate to 
give decisive evidence as to the depth of this process, still the proc- 
ess itself plays an acknowledged and often verifiable role; but it 
would be wholly arbitrary to say [as Jones does] that it is 
always present. This is also true of the unconscious. Here 
too it is not really possible so sharply to separate the uncon- 
scious from the foreconscious [and the foreconscious from the 
conscious?-—S. A, T.] as to make them mutually exclusive. 
Freud’s simile, as we find it in his General Introduction (p. 256), 
reads: 

“The crudest conception of these systems of consciousness 
is the one which is most convenient for us, viz.: a representa- 
tion in space. We compare the system of the unconscious to a 
large ante-chamber in which the psychic impulses bustle about 
as separate entities. Adjoining this ante-chamber is a smaller 
room, a sort of salon in which consciousness dwells. But on 
the threshold between the two rooms there stands a watchman 
who passes on the individual psychic impulses, censors them, 
and will not admit them into the salon if they incur his disap- 
proval. You see at once that it does not make much difference 
whether the watchman brushes a particular impulse away just 
before the threshold, or whether he ejects it after it has already 
entered the salon. It is only a matter of the degree of his watch- 
fulness and the timeliness of his judgment. Still retaining this 
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simile, we proceed to a further elaboration of our nomenclature, 
The impulses in the ante-chamber of the unconscious are hidden 
from the sight of the conscious [The simile is getting a little 
mixed: the chamber is endowed with sight—S. A. T.] which 
is in the other room; for the time being they must continue to 
be unconscious. When they have succeeded in pressing forward 
to the threshold, and have been rejected by the watchman, then 
they are incapable of consciousness and we say they are repressed, 
But even those impulses which the watchman has permitted to 
cross the threshold have not therefore necessarily become con- 
scious; they can become conscious only if they succeed in attract- 
ing to themselves the glance of the conscious. [So, then, an 
unconscious elenient must be approved of by two sets of eyes, 
though there is only one watchman-censor, before it can become 
conscious—S. A. T.] We therefore very properly call this 
second room the system of the foreconscious. . . . Repres- 
sion, then, for any individual impulse, consists in not being per- 
mitted to get past the watchman from the system of the uncon- 
scious into that of the foreconscious.* It is the same watchman 
whom we have learned to know as the resistance when we at- 
tempted to undo the repression in the course of analytic treat- 
ment.” 

We must not forget that this is only a simile, although ‘a very 
apt one. One of the shortcomings that I find in the simile is 
this: according to it an impulse must be either on this or on 
the other side of the threshold to the salon, whereas in reality 
there probably are various degrees of admissibility to conscious- 
ness. Exactly as in the simile too the watchfulness of the watch- 
man varies in degree. Lapses are probably not the most appro- 
priate material with which to prove whether repression can go 
so far as to render something wholly incapable of consciousness. 
(I leave out of consideration the question whether anything can 
do this.) It was partly because of this conviction of mine that 
I said in my little book, “Der Zufall,” that the disturbing idea 
responsible for a lapse may have any degree of consciousness. 
This opinion also reckons with Tannenbaum’s assertion (Psyche 
and Eros, II. 5, p. 311) in which Freud is quoted as saying that 
an interfering idea may also be conscious. 

I would also point out that Stekel too prefers to see the un- 
conscious and repression in a different light from Freud. Where- 
as the unconscious and repression are usually described in a 
manner implying that the repressed material simply cannot be 


*To Freud, therefore, the “foreconscious” means the “conscious”; 
and to Jones the “unconscious” means the “foreconscious’—S. A. T. 
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remembered and that it is excluded from possible consciousness 
by barriers, Stekel lays the emphasis on a not wanting to see, 
and, in fact, an almost conscious refusal to see. [Stekel substi- 
tutes a not wanting to see for Freud’s inability to see.] In his 
opinion the rejected idea (memory, desire, etc.) is not absolutely 
rejected from consciousness; as soon as the spot-light of con- 
sciousness is about to illuminate a critical situation, a counterwill 
(repugnance) snatches it away; and this action is not so wholly 
unconscious, 

Stekel has attempted to speak of “‘co-conscious” processes. As 
to this I refer the reader to his essay on “Wilful Blindness” in 
his book, “Disguises of Love.” But, it must be confessed, he 
has not succeeded in expressing his thoughts clearly. He says: 
“Surely the neurotic does not succeed in directing his attention 
upon the whole world. He over-values one thing and ignores an- 
other. And consequently he has a very small field of vision 
(which at times finds physiologic expression as vision restricted 
to a'strikingly small perimeter). But not only because he is al- 
ways looking on definite points of his ego and his relations to 
his environment, but . . . because there are certain facts, re- 
lations, etc., which he does not want to see. The convulsive 
attitude which forces the gaze in a definite direction, fixes it in 
that direction, results not only from a desire to see; it is de- 
termined rather by a not wanting to see. This phenomenon is 
not the “repression” with which Freud has made us familiar. 
For Freud assumes that repression makes unpleasant thoughts 
“unconscious.” This not wanting to see has nothing to do with 
the unconscious. “Unconscious” assumes an inability to see. 
That is the meaning of repression. The “not wanting to see’ 
may at most be designated as “conscious.” 

This quotation from Stekel might be interpreted to mean that 
“to repress” and “not to want to see,” or “unconscious” and “co- 
conscious,’ are two wholly different phenomena which have 
nothing to do with each other even though they may resemble each 
other and may exist side\by side. But in reality the two are only 
one phenomenon which may vary in degree and may be regarded 
variously. It is because of this gradation, this variability, this 
multiplicity of possible intensities that I have quoted Stekel; 
I hope that my introductory words have made my quotation suffi- 
ciently intelligible.* 

And now I come to the question of psychic determinism which 


*Lest the reader should think that Dr. Stekel does not believe in the 
Freudian unconscious, I quote herewith a sentence from a post-card he 
wrote me on January 10, 1922: “In the last few weeks I have become 
convinced of the existence of the unconscious.”—S. A. T. 
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psycho-analysis has linked up with the unconscious. Freud’s 
discussion of the freedom of the will (quoted in Psyche and Eros, 
II. 5, p. 314) ends with these words: ‘What is thus left free 
from the one side [i. e., from conscious motivation] receives its 
motive from the other side, from the unconscious, and the de- 
terminism in the psychic realm is thus carried out! uninterrupted- 
ly.” Psycho-analysts have hitherto, with but few exceptions, 
not attained to desirable philosophic heights—and Freud’s dis- 
cussions, too, show weak spots when he becomes philosophical. 
We must not put too much stock in his pronouncements about 
an “uninterrupted determinism” and must not make anything 
dependent upon it: psycho-analysis will take its destined course 
irrespective of whether this assertion will stand or not. Natur- 
ally such an assertion opens the way for inferences and conclu- 
sions about the psychology of lapses. One may do what Tan- 
nenbaum does; he points out a contradiction in Freud’s state- 
ments. In one of his discussions of slips of the tongue and 
whether they and other lapses may occur without the mechanism 
of interference, Freud says: “It may be so; for our purposes 
it is a matter of theoretical indifference inasmuch as the conclu- 
sions which we wish to draw by way of an introduction to 
ipsycho-analysis remain untouched even if only a minority of the 
cases of tongue slips come within our conception—which is sure- 
ly not the case.”’ It may appear (and Tannenbaum emphasizes 
this) that if slips of the tongue and some other errors may occur 
accidentally, may originate on a psycho-physiological basis and 
may be committed without the co-operation of interference, the 
law of psychic determinism—the basis upon which psycho-analy- 
sis 1s founded—falls... But here I cannot endorse either Freud 
or Tannenbaum; mankind has not yet succeeded in demonstrat- 
ing a pure and continuous psychic determinism, and psycho-analy- 
sis is not dependent upon such a determinism. Psycho-analysis 
proves [?] only certain psychic connections where they were 
not formerly suspected and operates therewith successfully [?]. 
Not much more can be said about it in principle. But from this 
it follows quite clearly that even if the ostensible law of a con- 
tinuous determinism is interrupted (and, naturally, that does 
happen), the fact has mighty little significance as to the ques- 
tion of the justification of psycho-analysis. [For further com- 
ments on psychic determinism and psycho-analysis the reader is 
referred to pp. 305-309 of this Journal—S, A. T.] 

It is one of the great merits of Tannenbaum’s series of essays 
on lapses that he takes the trouble to attempt to set up a group of 
lapses which do not rest on valid psychic acts, and that he also 
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invokes mixed cases which, to some extent, lie on the borderline, 
and, furthermore, in his discussion of lapses he gives us a number 
of very good principles which enable‘ us to explain such lapses as 
do not belong to the class of valid psychic acts. To some extent 
these principles are not new but are current in orthodox psychol- 
ogy; but I do’not know that they have heretofore been invoked 
to any extent to explain lapses or that they have been discussed 
at length. 

But with this I am approaching the sphere of clinical material 
which I wished to reserve for a subsequent essay. I shall there- 
fore deal with the subject more fully in the next paper, shall con- 
sider concrete examples, etc., shall criticise some of Tannenbaum’s 
examples and shall try to add something from my own experience. 


A CASE OF PARANOID HYSTERIA 
(Continued. ) 


By Saml. A. Tannenbaum, M. D., New York. 


Can you tell me why I am afraid of your eyes? [“Because 
you identify me with R; you knew that he understood you 
and that his eyes were on you constantly ; you did not deceive 
him; that, too, is why you sometimes go cold when you come 
in here.”] I stopped talking to him, but after that he al- 
ways annoyed me and humiliated me in the most subtle 
ways; his eyes were never off me and every time I caught 
his eyes they blazed fire and hatred. Whenever he was 
near enough for me to hear what he was saying, he would 
say things to people in such a way that they conveyed a 
message to me of an insulting nature. All his movements in 
my presence indicated a gross disrespect of me. If he passed 
me when I was alone, he’d stop and stare at me. One night 
I was sitting alone when he approached me and sat down in 
a chair near me and said, “Well?” I got cold and trembled 
and told him that if he did not stop annoying me I would 
slap him in the face in the lobby. 

Shortly after that he left the hotel for a few months. In 
the meantime I had gone out west to see my family and bring 
my mother east. On my return to the hotel I found him 
there again. The first chance he got he approached me and 
said: “What is it, war or peace?” I said “War” and he an- 
swered “All right.” Thereafter he tormented me even more 
than formerly and followed me about catlike everywhere. I 
was desperate, and it was evident that he gloated at my help- 
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lessness. One morning he waylaid me early as I was carry- 
ing some food to my mother and he said something to imply 
that I began my day’s drinking very early. I lost my temper 
and told him to go to hell. But I was so upset by the whole 
business that I got hysterical and carried on so that I had 
to go the hospital. I was choking and couldn’t speak; that 
was my first hysterical attack. This was after my affair with 
M. Ever since then my nerves are sore; I was sore all over 
then—even my scalp, my face and my fingertips were sore. 

I can’t understand why I made R think me a bad woman, 
why I pretended to be so sophisticated. I often wondered 
if he knew of my affair with M. R had an automobile and 
might have seen me and M out automobiling. This trouble 
with the man with the hypnotic eyes caused my breakdown 
more than anything else; I was distressed about it for 
months. I felt a great deal better ever since I heard that he 
left this part of the country. J used to fear that he would 
say something about me openly at the hotel. I think that 
R was encouraged to pay me attentions after my affair with 
M was over because he noticed that my husband and I were 
quarrelling. 

[It is evident that the first attack of hysteria was an ex- 
pression of helpless rage and was contributed to by the pa- 
tient’s knowledge of her guilty relations with a man whose 
confidence in her she was betraying for no other reason 
than that she wanted a little excitement..] 

(Session 11.) In the hospital the doctor said that my hys- 
teria was due to the cocktails I had been drinking, the fatigue 
of my trip out west, my grief for my brother’s death, the 
shock of seeing the bullet wound in my brother’s head, the 
terrible time I had had in bringing my insane mother east 
and having her committed to an asylum, and the shock of 
the sight of so many insane people there. [Some of these 
may have been slight contributing factors.] I have not been 
well since then. The man with the hypnotic eyes broke my 
nerve; he was the final straw, At night I could not sleep 
without the use of drugs; during the day I had to take two 
or three cocktails to brace me up. I also smoked occasionally. 
After that I found it very difficult to attend to business; one 
must have a clear head and be able to resort to all sorts of 
tricks to be a good saleswoman. I discovered now that I 
was not as quick in spotting a customer’s weak spots and in 
meeting a situation as I had been formerly. Life was very 
dull and colorless. I could not tell my husband what had 
happened; he would have been sure to say that I had had 
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a lover’s quarrel with Hippo (that’s R.) Even when I lay 
sick in bed R continued to torment me; he used to send me 
word that he was solicitous about my welfare. My helpless- 
ness was maddening. It all made me think how terribly I 
had mismanaged my life, my husband and my marriage. 

I’ve always been critical of people and found something 
wrong with every man who seemed to care for me in the 
right way. Naturally, after I had begun to live with W and 
had told people that we were married, I had to go on acting 
the role. When we came east, ten or twelve years ago, I 
began to long for children. My sister-in-law knew of my 
longing and several times advised me to “try another man 
and shut up about it.” I had often had that thought myself 
because W’s first wife had had no children either, and I 
therefore concluded that there was something wrong with 
him. A: doctor told me that my insides [reproductive organs] 
were all right. I would be afraid to have a child now be- 
cause a doctor told me that a child born of a mother ad- 
vanced in years is likely to be an idiot. [“There is abso- 
lutely no truth in such an idea.’’] 

When I feel well I know that my husband’s family is as 
good to me as they can be and I have no fault to find with 
them. They are a nice family; they lke me; it’s my own 
fault if I don’t get on with them. Of course their ways are 
different from mine. The subject of religion never causes 
any differences between us. I really believe that I am being 
punished by some superior power. I am not superstitious 
but some things have happened that I cannot explain. Thus, 
for example, I walked into a public library one morning in 
a town fifty miles away from my home town and picked up 
a newspaper which announced my brother’s suicide the day 
before. Can you explain this? [Coincidence.] Sometimes 
this happens to me: I think of some person during the day 
and when Willie comes home at night he has something to 
say about that person; of course, that doesn’t always happen. 

Is there any danger of my losing my mind? [No.] I 
have heard that being afraid helps one to keep sane. [“So, 
then, you are afraid as a means of warding off insanity? 
There is absolutely no foundation in fact for any such belief.”] 
Is that really and truly so? [“Yes.”] What then is the 
matter with me? [Discontent with a situation from which 
you cannot escape because you are not willing to pay the 
price.”] What is the remedy? Will it do me any good to 
look for a job? [“That will help.”] I did not love M. 
I liked him but never really cared much for him; if I had 
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loved him I would have got away from my husband even 
though M is much poorer than W. W sees M downtown 
almost daily because they are in the same line of business 
and he tells me about him. I could easily manage acci- 
dentally to meet M downtown but I am afraid to see him.... 

No, I couldn’t think of telling you anything about my sex 
life. An analyst ought to be an old man with a gray beard. 

I could not be happy with my husband no matter how 
wealthy he might be. I often think of leaving him but I can- 
not do it. I know I shall never leave him, though I can’t 
explain why. I have some kind of a feeling for him; he thinks 
a lot of me and is only too glad to show me affection if I 
let him. As soon as he comes home he looks for me and 
misses me if I go out of the room. I could keep down his 
outbursts of temper if I kidded him and flattered him and 
consulted him in everything. When he gets mad he swears 
a lot, his face gets red and he gets very noisy. I get a 
great relief from swearing and using his cuss words. 

I never discuss my sexual life with anybody. Women 
who discuss sexual matters in my presence always disgusted 
me. W never tells obscene stories and always frowns on 
anyone who attempts to be obscene in our presence. 

(Session 12.)—I was terribly depressed and miserable this 
morning but was ali right as soon as I got dressed and got 
out; I always feel better when I meet a person to talk to. 
W noticed my depression and told me to see the family phy- 
sician and stop this psycho-analysis nonsense. He is always 
disturbed when he sees me pre-occupied or hears me swear; 
he says I do it to be cute or that there is a “Dibbik” (devil) 
in me. Sometimes I’m very coarse and ugly, even to my 
mother; she irritates me every time she rattles a newspaper 
or coughs or clears her throat; at times I’m irritable with 
W even when he is good-natured. Not many would put 
up with what he has to endure from me. My feeling for him 
is one of deep confidence; he is absolutely without guile or 
deception; he couldn’t deceive me and wouldn’t even try; 
he is the only person in all my life in whom I have always 
had perfect confidence. At times I doubt even M —possibly 
because I wasn’t sincere myself. W has never broken a 
promise to me; he is perfectly honest and honorable and has 
the respect and confidence of all his business associates. I 
admire him but do not like him. If it hadn’t been for the 
striking contrast between us I would not have been so sen- 
sitive about my contact with him, but we attract attention 
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wherever we go and I always notice that people smile when 
we pass by. This is a small matter in itself but, added to the 
other irritations, it becomes a big thing for me. [“The belief 
that people are talking about you is therefore justified and not 
a delusion, and the thought of insanity can be dismissed as a 
baseless fear.”] My trouble must be due to W’s terrible 
outburst, my worries about my mother, the shocks I’ve ex- 
perienced, our financial worries, my dislike for housework and 
my experience with Hippo. 

W says I fuss too much about the house and that I had too 
much leisure; he doesn’t want me to spend much time in prepar- 
ing elaborate meals,—he eats anything I give him. 

If I’m depressed in the morning I’m very pale, my eyes 
are dull and I don’t like to look at myself. I used to be 
troubled with insomnia but lately I sleep very well and do not 
have to take any drugs. If I had many cocktails before going 
to bed I didn’t sleep well. When I’m nervous I’m conscious 
of a throbbing in my: whole body and I can’t keep my hands 
or feet quiet—lI’m thinking of W’s younger sister; they are 
trying to marry her off and want W to give her a dowry of five 
thousand dollars because one of the men they have in view 
is a doctor. If business were good I wouldn’t mind W’s giving 
her that much. My married sister-in-law’s husband is very 
poor and she is very unhappy and often talks of suicide; 
her husband is a square peg in a round hole,—his lack of 
success in his profession is a cause for grave anxiety for the 
whole family. [I omit further details about the family.] 

At times I’m very ugly, downright ugly, wickedly ugly. This 
morning I was so bad that W ran out of the house and said 
I’m getting worse daily. I was cross about something,—it was 
a trifle—it’s of a private nature and I won’t tell it to you. 
I feel so cold,—is it cold here?—No, I can’t get myself to say 
this thing; I never say everything that occurs to me; I don’t 
think anyone ever does. I don’t see why I should. I’m a fraud; 
I fool myself and think I’m fooling others. 

Sometimes I dream of levitation, that I’m lifted and suspend- 
ed in midair—I want to change; I’m not all bad. I want to 
be bad and don’t want to be bad. That explains my behavior 
to Hippo. I suffered for the little pleasure I got out of it. 
I used to boil with rage when he said terrible things by in- 
nuendo, but I could do nothing about it. If he gave me a 
look I had to set my glass down. I got so that I feared his 
power over me and wondered if I had done something with- 
out knowing it, or perhaps said something to betray myself. 
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At times I feared he knew of my affair with M. The atmosphere 
in that hotel was not clean; it was charged with sensuality,—it 
was not a place for a good married woman. W often said 
that the affair with M would not have happened if we hadn’t 
been living there. 

(Session 13.)—I want to speak of some important things 
today; so won’t you please turn my chair around? [I do so 
and she sits with her back to me.] I find it awfully hard to 
speak about my sexual life but T’'ll do it. For the past two 
years I always dodged the sexual relation. I give all sorts of 
excuses, that I’m tired, or sleepy, or menstruating, or he has 
a bad breath, or the water is too cold for a douche, etc. 
During the first ten years of my life with W I was very 
different in this regard. Now we have coitus about once a 
month, no, about once in two weeks. I haven’t had an 
orgasm in two years. Every touch of W’s hands seems to 
bruise my body and makes me sore. My dreams are frequently 
of a sexual nature and accompanied with pollutions, sometimes 
more than once a night. When awake I never think of sexual 
matters. W often quarrels with me about this and blames my 
flirtation with M for my present attitude to sex. For several 
months after that affair we had separate beds but not now. 
I get ugly and abusive if I’m wakened during the night. If 
I’m disturbed before falling asleep I get restless and can’t 
sleep for hours. I know I’m a fraud and do not do my duty 
to my mother or to my husband. I make resolutions to change 
but I never keep them long. 

I’m feeling unusually well during the last few days, better 
than I felt in a long time; am keeping myself busy about the 
house and doing everything thoroughly. I usually am very 
thorough and systematic but sometimes I get very neglectful. 
If W comes home looking tired and old and careworn I feel 
sorry for him and try to make up by giving him a good dinner 
and sitting through a meal with him. He would be very 
affectionate if I would let him; at a movie he wants to hold 
my hand, especially if the picture is romantic. 

I seem to be just drifting, waiting for something, for some- 
thing big. There must be something to make things right. If 
I could have my wish it would be to be contented with what 
I am. Deep down in my heart I feel that I don’t want to 
leave my husband, that I won’t leave him, that I’m bound to 
him, that if I went off with M I would always be thinking of 
W. I can’t think of the future without W being in the picture. 
There is much in him that I admire; he is a rough diamond 
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and has many friends. Years ago he used to neglect his 
business for weeks at a time and leave it to the management 
of his sister who robbed him systematically; he used to be 
very fond of card playing and of sporty women on whom he 
spent a lot of money. He never got along well with his first 
wife; she was always leaving him and going back to her 
parents. He has made and lost several fortunes; now he is 
working on an idea, an adventure, which will make him a 
rich man again if it goes. He has been working on it for 
several years; if I get discouraged he asks me to be patient 
and assures me that this thing will make him rich and famous. 
I promised him not to divulge it, not even to you. 


I have no congenial friends now; I discourage all friendly 
advances. The people I meet are not my kind; I do not 
consider myself superior to them but I have the feeling of 
aloofness. The women I know do not interest me; all they 
do is to gossip and to talk of their housework. My parents 
very early impressed it on us never to talk of our neighbors. 
My father taught us to be suspicious of everybody, and 
especially careful of men. He was always very watchful 
over me and repeatedly warned me to be on my guard against 
the flatteries of men. I wasn’t permitted to associate even 
with the girls of the neighborhood; no one was ever good 
enough for me, not even to walk home with from church, 
and I couldn’t bring any companions into the house. -He never 
permitted me to go to any dances but I often deceived him 
by going to bed fully dressed for a dance and then slipping 
out of the house when the family was asleep. My distrust 
of people must be due to my father’s teaching. He was a 
good man and did a great deal for me; he always bought me 
the best clothes and gave me a musical education and other 
advantages which other children didn’t have. 


I learned the . . . business from a woman who was also 
always warning me to be on my guard against men. The result 
was that every time I spoke to a man I kept thinking of why 
he said and did certain things. 

My home life was very unhappy; father and mother were 
always quarrelling and talking of divorce. This used to terrify 
us children. When my father was married he had eighteen 
thousand dollars which had been bequeathed him by his foster- 
parents. My mother was a good-looking girl, had an excellent 
soprano voice and had received a fine musical education. She 
was very unhappy with living on a farm and doing farm work. 
Then they moved to the city, father began to drink and to 
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neglect mother. When they quarrelled they said all kinds of 
horrible things to each other; I once heard father say to 
mother that she had tried to get rid of my younger brother 
before he was born. They didn’t speak to each other for 
seven years. 

One day one of our colts ran away and father was thrown 
so that he suffered an injury to his spine which invalided him 
for a long time. Mother nursed him through his illness very 
tenderly, but one day, when he was feeling better, he asked 
for a smoke and that started a quarrel again and she stopped 
taking care of him. He never completely recovered from the 
effects of the fall. He died intestate, and, owing to mother’s 
condition, I had to attend to all sorts of business matters 
[details of which I omit]. 

Mother doesn’t know that the property was sold at auction 
and that I hold the first mortgage on it. I am nervous about 
her finding it out. When my brother died he made me his 
heir. Mother is always nagging about her money or some- 
thing or other; she has given me a run the last three years. 
She has so often threatened to kill herself that many times 
I tremble to go into her room; often she lies in her bed and 
pretends to be dead. If I insist on washing or bathing her 
or giving her a laxative she gets abusive. After my sudden 
breakdown W laid the law down to her and she at once began 
to speak in a natural tone of voice and to insist that she 
would not go to an asylum but would go back home. The 
doctors had made it clear to W that my mother was putting 
me in my grave. 

I want to finish up the details about my sexual life. Inter- 
course gives me no orgasm and doesn’t even excite me. Some- 
times I do not permit W to touch me, put his arm around me 
or kiss me. When I was in love with M I used to think of 
him when co-habiting with W. I have often dreamt of inter- 
course with M, also with W, but never with other men. M 
appealed to me strongly sexually. 

(Session 14.—Four days later).—I felt very well the last 
two days but am not so well to-day. I didn’t keep the ap- 
pointment two days ago because of a good reason,—it’s a 
secret,—I won't tell it to you to-day. Can’t I have even a 
little secret? [You know the rule.] Two days ago I felt so 
well that I didn’t know myself; I was full of the devil and I 
wanted to shock people. I telephoned my in-laws and talked 
so shockingly to them that they asked if I had been drinking. 
They said I’m so changed they hardly know me. I have been 
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in jolly good humor and make them all laugh, but to-day I’m 
suffering from a reaction and am in the dumps again. Every- 
body says that I’m much better. 

My mind’s a perfect vacuum.—No,—I’ll keep one little 
secret to myself.—My little niece said a very funny thing,— 
she told the policeman on our corner that he should have 
married me because he and I are so tall, whereas her uncle W 
is so small_—I just can’t get myself to say everything I think; 
I don’t believe that anyone ever does. May I turn my chair 
around? [She does so.] I feel like hell; I just want to swear 
at times,—it’s a great relief to swear, even if it shocks people. 
[Laughs.] I had a talk with my sister-in-law two days ago 
and I told her just what I had on my mind. [Chortles.] They 
were too bad to repeat. I thought of them to-day and had 
to laugh, bad as I felt. No wonder W does not like my coming 
here. After the argument I felt better and went to a show 
with a friend and left W home . . . I see that I’m going 
to waste my money to-day, but I just can’t get myself to say 
what I think—I may tell you next time. I read something 
in this morning’s paper about a girl who thought that a man had 
hypnotized her. What a strange idea! I never got over that 
idea though at times I think it was imaginary. There was 
something in Hippo’s face that worried me.—I’m thinking about 
M,—W mentioned him the other day,—I would like to see 
him but I don’t want him to see me. W says that he’s be- 
ginning to look old and has wrinkles around the eyes and 
is down and out, that a jobber told him that M owed him 
several hundred dollars. Then I asked W something about M 
and he got sore though I pretended I wasn’t interested; then 
I asked another question and he refused to answer. Then he 
asked me if it hurt me to hear these things about M,—he 
often tells me things about M that make me miserable. M 
used to tell me that he was “miserably happy” every time he 
was with me or thought of me. He spoke a beautiful English, 
had a lovely voice and fine manners, was always well dressed, 
had exquisite taste and was very well educated. We always had 
many things to talk about; we thought similarly on many 
subjects. He was very good to his mother and used to send 
her money while his brothers were away in the war. He was 
very witty and had a keen sense of humor; I had to laugh 
when he laughed. Sometimes days go by without my thinking 
of him; at other times I feel his presence wherever I go and 
I feel I must seek him. I know I’ll meet him sooner or later 
on my trips downtown but I don’t want him to see me as 
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I look now. If it weren’t that I look so much older I would 
try to see him now; nothing would keep me from it.—I got 
punished for that flirtation. Maybe he too was only flirting. 
I knew I wasn’t going to leave my husband for him but I did 
think that he was serious. He’s a man I could have been 
proud of. He thought me very good and he often expressed 
fears of some day forgetting himself. His conscience troubled 
him a great deal and he often told me how unhappy he was 
about the whole business and urged me to make a decision. 
It isn’t he that’s making me sick now; it’s just everything,— 
everything is wrong. I pretend to like some people but I 
really don’t like anybody. I don’t know if I loved him but 
I did care for him more than for anyone else. A number of 
reasons kept me from giving myself to him. I was afraid 
that his love for me would die if he found out about my 
past. Notwithstanding my jolly behavior at the hotel, he saw 
that everybody respected me. I didn’t mind flirting with R 
at the same time that I thought myself in love with M. 


I wish I were ten years older to-day,—then I’d be resigned 
and contented as my mother is,—I’d just sleep, eat and read. 
My sister-in-law doesn’t love her husband but she’d be happy 
if he made as much money as W does. I know I’m very silly 
about some things. Two days ago I thought the world is 
mine, but such joy can’t last forever; it would get monotonous. 
Many things worry me but there is really something wrong 
with me, with my ideas, my ways of thinking and my outbursts 
of temper. Then comes the better side of my nature and 
I stay home and work and try to be kind to W; then some- 
thing happens and I’m changed again. W too loses his temper 
quickly but his heart is good. Lots of women envied me about 
him when he was making money; he is not a woman’s man, 
not sentimental, not good looking and very crude. I wonder 
why he cares for me, for I know I’ve done some terrible 
things. He has called me all sorts of names,—‘devil”, “ad- 
venturess”. Those things have stuck in my mind and made 
me furious. I gave him back in kind. Once he slapped 
me in the face and pulled my hair,—I don’t know why I didn’t 
leave him then. I have a feeling I must stay with him; I 
can’t picture the future without him; I feel for him something 
like for a father. I can always count on him, be sure of 
him. He has stood so much from me. But he has humiliated 
me so often in public! 


(Session 15.)—My colored woman disappointed me and I 
had to do a lot of housework, and so I was very nervous. 
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I know what is the matter with me,—it’s my unhappy environ- 
ment. There is nothing to change that. If I could leave W 
and make some satisfactory arrangement about my mother I’d 
be all right, but I haven’t the courage or the means to do as 
I would like. When I had the affair with M there was a 
sufficient incentive for leaving W but now I’m four years 
older and it’s too late. 

I’m feeling lots better since coming here but it takes very 
little to make me feel bad again. I’m happiest away from home 
and get depressed when I get back to it. I’m sure there’s 
nothing else the matter with me. I’m not interested in anything 
and that depresses me. All I can think of is the disparity be- 
tween me and W. I’m never happy in his presence and can’t 
bear the thought of going out with him. No doctor can change 
that for me. 

I’m seriously thinking of taking a job; that would give me 
something to think about and would free my mind from these 
miserable thoughts about my husband. With the money I’ve 
laid aside and with what I’d be earning I could take care of 
myself but I couldn’t take proper care of my mother although 
she is very much better now and doesn’t trouble me as she used 
to. I want to feel that I’m doing something worth while; I can’t 
have that feeling while living with W. He very rightly says 
he’s only my meal ticket. My financial dependency on him keeps 
me where Iam. When Ij get depressed I think of death and plan 
different ways of committing suicide. If I had a job I wouldn't 
be bothered by such thoughts. When W was making more money 
I had all sorts of diversions and didn’t get the time to think 
or get depressed, but now I’m in a small apartment, have only 
a small circle of acquaintances, have no automobile and cannot 
get the diversions I want. I’m not sport enough to leave W, 
take a job and work for myself and my mother. The end will 
be suicide. 

W and I are such an oddly assorted couple that people can’t 
understand how I go on living with him. M once said that some 
great pressure must have been brought to bear on me to force 
me to marry W. Often I think I should have left my husband 
years ago. No, thoughts of his death or mother’s death never 
occur to me, but thoughts of my death occur to me very often. 

W would not have hesitated to commit bigamy for me when 
he met me. He really used to be very mean to his first wife; 
he often abused her and struck her; she was meek and good- 
natured and content to keep house for him. When we went into 
housekeeping he announced his marriage. I’ve been a fool all 
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the time. I never had the excuse that I loved him. He wasn’t 
a rich man but I always managed to have eight to ten thousand 
dollars a year. Before we were married two different men pro- 
posed to me and offered to pay for my divorce from W, but I 
didn’t have the courage to tell them of my true relations with 
W. Fate was against me. Other women get away with it. 

They say that everything rights itself. Let’s hope then that 
something may happen some day to help me. I suppose it ts 
up to me to help myself. I can wind W around my little finger 
if I want to but I can’t get myself to accept him; I admire him 
but cannot love him. He yells at me so the neighbors hear it 
and it humiliates me; otherwise he is all right, pure gold, 
sincere, not a poseur. There is something rebellious in me; 
sometimes I get so angry that I want to smash things even when 
I’m home alone. Are any of these things indications of insanity? 
[“No.”] Why do I think of suicide so often? [“Because you 
lack the courage to solve your problems in a rational way; it ex- 
presses your sense of helplessness.”] Why do I put up with my 
present life? [“Because you are mercenary, have got into the 
habit of choosing the easiest way and have not cultivated a per- 
sonal pride which would not let you do the things you have 
done; you love ease and luxury more than they’re worth.”} 

I’m bored with everything. I can’t bear W’s associates and 
he can’t get along with my friends. He and his family see 
nothing in life but money, but he is really very good and sincere. 
Our ideas of life are so different and yet in a way he is a sort of 
genius; he is well posted and bright and can hold his own in 
an argument. What I want is life, company, music, dancing, 
gayety. I want to be the woman I was when I had the affair 
with M. Thoughts of religion have occurred to me but it is not 
the thing for me. [A week later Mrs. B telephones that she is 
feeling so well in every way that if she felt any better she’d have 
to be “taken out and shot.” A week later she telephoned that she 
was still feeling fine. Two weeks later she telephoned that she 
was not feeling so well and would call up some day for an 
appointment. | 

(To be continued.) 
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16 


Young man; age 23 years. American; good family history ; 
no illness. Three sisters, younger than he, two older 
brothers. 

Earliest sexual sensation at six, possibly five yrs. of age. 
A servant girl who caressed him frequently and pressed 
her sexual parts against him awakened sensuous feelings 
which he recalls distinctly. At ten years of age, a girl, 
much older than he, uncovered herself and pressed his 
penis against her sexual parts. After that they made several 
attempts at coitus, unsuccessfully. Had erections but no 
ejaculation; nevertheless recalls that his clothes became wet 
each time and believes that the girl urinated or else had 
some discharge during these attempts. 

As he grew up he looked upon such practice as extremely 
wrong and abstained from further indulgences until he was 
about nineteen years old. During that time he never mas- 
turbated and had no sexual experiences whatever. Occasion- 
ally erotic dreams and discharge during sleep, perhaps once 
in three or four weeks. 

At nineteen made an unsuccessful attempt at coitus and 
was very conscious stricken over it as his~ partner in the 
attempt was a virgin and he had been brought up under 
strict religious prescriptions regarding such transgressions. 
The girl “went bad” and he blamed himself a great deal 
for contributing towards her going astray. Prostitutes al- 
ways repelled him. 

After his experience with this girl began masturbating 
and indulged at times daily, usually at bed time or on 
rising in the morning. Masturbation is purely mechanical 
and is not associated with any mental pictures. Feels him- 
self very much attracted by girls, especially of the intel- 
lectual type; often wished he could embrace or kiss such 
a girl but his craving does not reach the length of desiring 
coitus. Believes that the sexual act would detract from the 
pleasure of consorting with a girl on a ‘higher’ plane. 

Averse to marriage. Dreams of an ideal relationship with 
an ideal woman. Thinks sexual gratification in its grossest 
form low and degrading. 


II. 


Male, age 44. School principal. Married at the age of 
2%. Father of three children, a girl of sixteen, a girl of 
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fourteen and a a boy of nine. His wife has been dead for 
four years. Lived very happily with her, in strictly mono- 
gamic union, and is not conscious of any abnormality in his 
character, or of anything abnormal in his heredity. Has 
always loved his two beautiful girls, but six months or so 
after his wife’s death, his love towards his children began 
to assume a too intense character and he began to be aware 
that the feeling was not strictly paternal. He noticed to 
his dismay that the feeling which he experienced when he 
held the girls, particularly the older one, on his lap and 
petted them or kissed them, was of a decidedly erotic 
character; it afforded him as much pleasure and satisfaction 
as he would experience from a beautiful strange girl. As 
soon as he became aware of the fact he tried to avoid 
coming in contact with his children. But that was very 
difficult. His desire to pet them and hold them on his 
lap was sometimes irresistible. And the girls themselves 
would come frequently and ask to be played with. The 
worst part of it was that the older girl’s enjoyment in his 
proximity seemed to be more than purely filial, She was 
not aware of it, but the father could notice certain signs, 
which were unmistakable. Things could not go on like this 
and he sent them away to a sister of his for three months. 
His longing for them was very great, and his physical libido 
was becoming unbearable. | When they came back, he saw 
that he had to do something, or a catastrophe would happen. 
He then applied to a physician who after listening to the 
history ordered for him enormous doses of bromides, and 
told him that it would be safer for him to visit prostitutes. 
He did not like to do the latter but he chose it as the lesser 
of two evils. He found that he could obtain no satisfaction 
with older prostitutes; very young prostitutes however, six- 
teen to eighteen years old, afforded him sufficient relief to 
enable him to hold himself in hand. Still it was a continual 
struggle, and in order to save himself and his children 
from any possible trouble he married again. But in doing 
so he committed a great blunder. His wife afforded him 
little satisfaction, and his daughters left him as soon as they 
could support themselves. The oldest daughter died soon 
after, from rapid consumption; some claim that she hastened 
her death, i. e., that she committed suicide. His life with 
his second wife soon became impossible, and there was a 
legal separation. His younger daughter then returned and 
she is living with her father now. 
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III. 


I am now 43 years old. I have been passionate as far 
as I can remember. I longed and burned for sexual rela- 
tions, but my bringing up was such that I would have rather 
killed myself than commit the unpardonable sin. When I 
was 25, some young fellows took me out for a good time. 
I drank four glasses of beer, and that made me lose my 
head. I followed them to a house, staid with the girl whom 
I considered an exquisite beauty for a few minutes, and a 
week later I developed a gonorrhea, which bothered and 
tortured me for two years, and used up every cent I made. 
I was disgusted with sex relations, considered my gonorrhea 
a well-deserved punishment, and gave an oath never to sin 
again. I kept my oath until I was thirty-two. Then again 
I was induced by friends to have some drinks; I thought I 
could resist the temptation, but again I lost my head, and 
when they invited me to meet some of their girl friends, I 
did. Two weeks later, I developed a sore which proved to 
be a chancre. The syphilis which followed was very severe, 
it left me disfigured, and weakened in body and mind. 
I have never had relations since and do not expect to have 
any, until the end of my days, which I believe is not far 
off. Altogether I had sex relations twice; each time I was 
severely punished. God knows what he is doing, but some- 
times I think that he has been too hard on me. 


IV. 


Man, 45 years old. Normal in every way, strong sexually. 
His only peculiarity or abnormality consists in this: he can 
enjoy intercourse only with women during their menstrua- 
tion. He attempted to break himself of the habit but in 
vain. Intercourse with a non-menstruating woman affords 
him no pleasure, not even satisfaction; sometimes it causes 
him disgust. His wife objects to relations during this 
period, and he finds himself obliged to go to women who 
are less particular, or who even prefer it during menstrua- 
tion as so many women do. 


wis 


Man, 53 years old. Was married at the age of twenty 
nine, up to which time had no sex relations. Had mastur- 
bated moderately between the age of 14 and 16, but it never 
afforded him much pleasure or satisfaction, and when he 
learned it was apt to hurt him, he gave it up without any 
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difficulty. He made no attempt of any approach or of 
close acquaintance with any woman until he met the girl 
he married. She was 26 years old. Their sexual relations 
were unsatisfactory. The erections were weak, and the 
ejaculations premature. After a while the wife refused to 
have relations altogether. They lived that way for about 
two years. He then discovered that his wife was having 
relations with another man. He sued for divorce; the wife 
put in no defence. Up to the present time—i. e. for over 
twenty years—he has had no sexual relations. He has had 
night emissions very rarely: not oftener than once or twice 
a year. He recently met a young widow who seems anxious 
to marry him and whom he would like to marry if he 
thought it would be all right. But the doctor could give him 
no such assurance. The man has reached a very high posi- 
tion in his profession. 
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A PECULIAR AND WELL-KNOWN OBSESSION 
Dr. WiLLtIAM J. Ropinson, New York. 


Dear Sir: My husband is a subscriber to your “CritICc AND 
GUIDE,” and we are very interested in anything you may write 
about, or pass an opinion on. 

I know you are far too busy to be bothered with correspond- 
ence cases, but would you be kind enough to pass an opinion on 
a case, which I think is more peculiar than any ever mentioned 
by you? 

I know my name will not be used by you, but I fear this may 
fall into other hands before reaching you. I sincerely hope not 
though. 

I am a High School graduate, perfectly normal in health 
and mind—that is, as far as anyone would ever know, unless 
I told them of the peculiar delusion I harbor. I know why I 
have this delusion, and if anyone else came to me with the same 
trouble, I would tell them the same as you would me—forget 
it—there is nothing to it; and there isn’t, but I am afraid “to 
take the bull by the horns,” figuratively speaking. 

As a child I did what you have written so much about. Prob- 
ably crowded into a year what others spread out over their 
whole lives. Cannot see that it affected me seriously, as I 
imagine about like any other one (who would admit it) after 
that time, and not for years before I was married. 

Here is the delusion (to me almost a reality). I cannot touch 
things that were in my home as a child. I say I may have 
touched them when my hands were not clean, or they may have 
gotten against something I did touch. My sisters, whom I con- 
fided in too late in life to help me, say those things would be 
clean after these twenty years if they were dirty before, but 
while I know it is true, I cannot get away from that feeling. 

I consulted an alienist in desperation once, as it makes me 
very unhappy. I told him my father had been in Andersonville 
and Libby prisons during the Civil War, and that he had 
epilepsy, from a blow on the head, before I was born, but he 
said that there was nothing wrong with my mind any more 
than his, and not to tell anyone besides my relatives, as they 
would not understand, and might think there was something 
really wrong with my mind. 

You might say, destroy those things; but I put them away 
and will not do that, hoping some day to really conquer the 
trouble. Besides it would not help, because I think the same 
about my sisters’ pictures, because some of their things were 
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there too. Imagine carrying things to such an extreme, when 
I go so far with this foolishness as I do. 

Say, my sister comes out to see me—her clothes have been 
in the room where a certain article of the old days is, I cannot 
bear to get against her clothes, and anything she gets against 
is the same, I can’t bear to touch it until I have cleaned it. All 
this when I know there is no sense to it, but it is spoiling my 
otherwise happy life, and making me endless work. Besides 
I’m not getting better, by any means—perhaps worse, if not, 
I am as bad. 

I know I was a very good child in other ways, rather inclined 
to be religious, and as this great doctor said, I thought it was 
wrong, knew it was wrong, and it worries me. Had I told my 
mother, and she had said, it’s all right, but don’t do this thing 
any more, I would have saved myself all this misery, because 
that is what it is. 

I am practically baring my soul to you, but 1 want you 
to see what it means to me. 

I am the same about lots of other things, but I feel that I 
am no different from others in this respect. I don’t like bed- 
clothes over me that have covered people I don’t know, as in 
a hotel or a blanket on a boat, but that is something I’m not 
ashamed of, but this other is carried too far by me. 

I have made up my mind to touch those things I have, but 
when night comes I’m glad I didn’t, as I don’t believe I could 
go to sleep until I had gotten up and put clean things on, and 
would even want to wash my head, if I had touched my hair. 

You may say some day God will send me such a sorrow I 
will forget it, but I am inclined to think I should have the sor- 
row and the worry also. 

Now, dear Dr. Robinson, is there any suggestion in that 
wonderful mind of yours to offer? Somehow we have the idea 
that you know most everything and I have thought of writing 
you before, but I always thought you were too busy to be 
bothered, and always afraid my husband would object, because 
it is so silly, and I haven’t any real troubles, or I wouldn’t worry 
about that. But it is an obsession with me. 

If you should ever use this case as an example, please do not 
use my name. The thought that this letter may not be destroyed 
is distressing to me, because I am far more ashamed of the 
effect than the cause. 

If you can help me in the least, please do so. Do not please 
suggest Christian Science; I know it would probably help me, 
but it is not my belief. Pardon me for this long letter; if you 
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PSYCHANALYSTIC SKETCHES: No. I. 
By S. A. Tannenbaum, M. D. 


Mr. V. calls in the company of his wife, following an appoint- 
ment. He had been referred to me by Dr. L. who had been 
treating him for several months and had finally decided he 
could not do anything for him. Mr, V. is a tall man, fat, heavy- 
looking; almost wholly bald; face large, round and sunburned ; 
no beard or mustache; he is fidgetty, restless, over-active and 
nervous, uncertain about sitting down or standing up (though 
I had motioned him to a seat) and apparently cannot decide in 
which chair to sit. His wife is tall, fat, heavy; she seems well- 
controlled and takes her seat in a chair I had pointed out for 
her. A little amused and a little embarrassed, Mr. V. finally 
sits down before me. It is not easy to get the patient’s story; 
he does not know where to begin, what to complain of; his wife 
interrupts him several times, corrects him, tries to direct his 
attention upon matters that she thinks are important; he denies 
some of her statements, she expostulates, he submits in a kind 
of helpless way. After a little finessing, I get the following 
facts from this interesting couple: 

Mr. V. is fifty years old; Mrs. V. is six months younger; 
she is his second wife (at first they said she was his first wife), 
are married twelve years (he said “twenty,” whereupon she 
corrected him in a hurt and indignant tone of voice), and had 
one child, a girl of five. He has been “nervous” a long time, 
almost all his life, but not so badly as in the last few months, 
five or six months; he works too hard, is too devoted to his 
business, takes no exercise, takes no vacations, is always think- 
ing of his work. Mr. V. protests that his wife is overdrawing 
the picture; his work is mot the cause of his troubles; she 
objects that it is. He is the superintendent of deliveries in a 
large ice cream establishment, and must get down to the factory 
at 5 A. M. His is a seven-day job; there are no Sundays in 
the ice cream business, especially since prohibition has become 
the law of the land; and he gets home very late at night, any- 
where from nine to twelve o’clock. 

He has been losing weight of late; he has sharp pains in the 
lower part of the abdomen almost daily; is always constipated 
and has begun to take Agarol daily as a remedy. He eats with 
no appetite. He is very restless; at his work he keeps pacing 
up and down and always is worried that something will go wrong 
if he doesn’t give it his personal attention; he could delegate 
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some of his work to others but he fears something will go wrong, 
it won’t be done to his satisfaction. His employers want him 
to take a six weeks’ vacation but he won’t go. At this point 
Mr. V. resents his wife’s insistence in thinking that his job is 
the cause of his illness and her hinting to me to advise him to 
take a vacation. The little altercation being ended, I continue 
to get the patient’s history. He keeps wringing his hands as he 
tells me that he has lost all interest in things; he can no longer 
read a book or a magazine or even a newspaper; he buys half 
a dozen papers at once, intending to read them all, but throws 
them all aside as soon as he picks one up to read. He can’t 
concentrate on anything. His wife now interrupts him to say 
that his temper is changing; formerly he was always pleasant 
to her and her family (the two families do joint housekeeping 
in one house), but now he never has anything to say to her or 
to them after supper. He often leaves the house without break- 
fast, refuses to come home ‘for lunch (though they live near his 
office). There are never any quarrels; they live perfectly amic- 
ably. When he gets home early he has his supper, sits around 
a bit and then goes to bed; can’t bring himself to go out for a 
walk or go to the movies. He sleeps very poorly; awakes often 
and falls asleep again; has very disturbing dreams, but no night- 
mares. He drinks very little coffee, almost no alcoholic liquors; 
smokes very moderately. 

Mr. V. also suffers from severe headaches; they are almost 
constant and involve the whole top of the head; it’s not a sharp 
pain and does not cause nausea or vomiting, but the head always 
feels heavy and sometimes it’s very bad. These headaches have 
lasted about five years, “since the baby was born.” 

Then, too, Mr. V. is inclined to something he never had be- 
fore: crying spells. When he gets restless and impatient he 
begins to cry. He has just come back from a week’s vacation 
in the country but is not feeling a whit better.—hence Dr. L. 
referred him to me. 

Mr. V’s memory is good, notwithstanding his (unexplained) 
mistake about how long they are married. He is perfectly 
rational; does not hear voices; has no hallucinations, no delu- 
sions; no thought of enemies persecuting him and no thoughts 
of greatness; no thoughts of being a great sinner; dresses well 
and neatly, and does not neglect his person. It is certain, then, 
that we are not dealing with a case of insanity. So, then, he 
is suffering either from a psychoneurosis or from some organic 
malady. A physical examination alone will determine the nature 
of the trouble. (Being a physician as well as a psychanalyst, 
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I can make the physical examination and need not refer the 
patient to someone else or rely on another’s diagnosis. ) 

Mr. V’s urine had been examined only recently and found to 
be free from albumin and sugar. Chronic nephritis and diabetes 
were ruled out by the urinalysis. Mr. V. weighs 200 pounds; 
has lost about forty pounds in the last few months. We must 
think of cancer and examine him carefully, especially as he 
complains of pains in the abdomen. Physical examination shows 
no tumor anywhere; abdomen is soft, non-resisting. (The sharp 
pain is due to the constipation remedy and he will have to stop 
taking that.) His blood pressure is 145 and his pulse 80 (both 
normal for his age); his heart action is good and perfectly 
regular; no murmurs. He never had rheumatism or any other 
serious illness. His lungs are normal. The liver and other 
viscera seem to be normal in size and in position. His throat 
is healthy; one side of his nose is a little obstructed; his ears 
contain a little wax and one shows a slight chronic catarrh. 
His pupils are normal, equal in size, react promptly to light; 
his vision presents nothing abnormal; he can stand without sway- 
ing while his eyes are shut and his heels together, etc. Other 
tests also prove that he has no locomotor ataxia. His knee 
jerks are a little exaggerated. He walks normally; there is 
nothing abnormal in his gait or in any of his movements. His 
other reflexes (cremasteric, abdominal, plantar, etc.) are normal. 
He swallows without difficulty and has no sense of weight after 
eating, etc. Has a fairly large fatty tumor (lipoma) on the 
back of his head. No rupture; no oedema anywhere; skin 
normal. Physical disease is thus ruled out and I am sure Mr. V. 
is suffering from a functional malady, a neurosis. 

But what is the neurosis? Obsessions? No; he has no fixed 
ideas, no compulsive habit movements, no tics, no abnormal sen- 
sations, no abnormal fears. It might be neurasthenia, so-called 
“nervous breakdown,” or hysteria. It becomes necessary there- 
fore to question him about his sexual life and about any possible 
business worries. He has no money invested in the business for 
which he works; he gets a weekly salary which satisfies him; 
there is nothing in his business connections or in his work to 
cause him any anxiety. No, he never had a chancre. (A blood 
examination ought to be made, notwithstanding this. For the 
time being, I’ll let this go; if I can’t find an adequate cause for 
his trouble or if he does not do well under treatment, I’ll have 
a Wassermann test made.) There is no urethral stricture; no 
gleet; testes normal; urination normal. Sexual desire normal; 
discharges his marital duties “normally about once or twice a 
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week.” This statement is suspicious; I do not believe it, so I 
decide to ask Mrs. V., who is not in the examining room, about 
it. She says—while he looks on, considerably embarrassed—that 
sexually everything is “all right,” but there is some hesitation 
in her voice. No, she does not do anything to prevent becoming 
pregnant, neither does he. I decide I must cross-examine them 
categorically. How old is she? Fifty years. How many chil- 
dren has she had? Two—one is dead—if it had lived it would 
have been ten years old; the baby is five years old. She was 
forty-four when this baby was born; she is Mr. V’s second wife; 
his first wife died two years after her marriage and then Mr. V. 
was single for a considerable number of years. Mrs. V. is 
still menstruating regularly; no, she would not want to have 
another baby now. “Then you do prevent it?” “Yes.” “How?” 
“T don’t let him near me.” Here Mr. V. objects and says: 
“That isn’t true; you do.” Finally I force from the reluctant 
couple the following facts: she was badly torn at her first con- 
finement and since then she is suffering from a “falling of the 
womb” which causes her considerable discomfort; her uterus 
almost protrudes from its receptacle. They indulge in coitus 
a tergo (for obvious mechanical reasons) but not quite satisfac- 
torily. Here again Mr. V. objects that everything is “all right” ; 
but he is evidently: trying to shield his wife, and I therefore insist 
on an exact account of their sexual life and learn that they 
practice coitus interruptus. “How long have you been doing 
this?” “Since the baby was born (!).” Mr. V. looks greatly 
relieved when the truth is out. Mrs. V. at once insists that she 
cannot and will not take a chance to become pregnant at the age 
of fifty and Mr. V. looks at me with an expression which seems 


to say: “Well, what is a fellow to do under such circum- 


stances ?” 

The diagnosis lies clearly before us: a neurasthenic and hys- 
terical state resulting from an unsatisfactory sexual life in a 
man who is fond of his wife and who has neither the inclination 
nor the opportunity to indulge in extra-marital sexual activities. 
His headaches, nervousness, disturbed sleep, inability to concen- 
trate, loss of interest, irritability, tendency to taciturnity, bad 
dreams, and his inclination to be Jachrymose, are the direct con- 
sequences of frustrated libido. The prognosis is good if we 
can remove the cause of the trouble. 

What is the treatment in such a case? In the first place, such 
a man has to be reassured, after an examination careful enough 
to impress him with the doctor’s thoroughness and skill, that 
he is not insane and that he is not suffering from some dreadful 
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physical ailment, e. g., cancer, hardening of the arteries, Bright’s 
disease, high blood pressure (the modern bogey), a tumor of 
the brain or some other obscure cerebral or visceral lesion. All 
such patients are afraid that they are insane or are going insane, 
or that they are the victims of some fatal malady. In the next 
place, any organic conditions that are present must be attended 
to or disposed of and the patient must be made to understand 
just what share these organic conditions play in his symptoms. 
In the present instance, Mr. V. was advised how to take care 
of his constipation, to exercise daily (a long walk in the evening), 
to do nothing about the lipoma on his head (unless he wished 
to have it removed for esthetic reasons), to take a vacation when 
he gets tired out, not to take his work so seriously, to live to 
enjoy life and not merely to work, and to avail himself of such 
recreations as are within his reach (cards, music, the theatre). 

In the third place, the patient and his wife must be impressed 
that a cure can be brought about only if they will recognize that 
he is a living human being who has led a normal sexual life 
for many years, that his libido is still very active, that he is 
one of those men who cannot endure coitus interruptus beyond 
a short period and that he must be permitted to gratify his libido 
in a normal manner. A doctor who has even the slightest com- 
mon sense will not waste his time in attempting to convince a 
couple at the age of fifty to risk pregnancy if they don’t want 
to do so of their own accord. To tell such a man to “sublimate 
his libido” would be the acme of hypocrisy. The only and legi- 
timate and professional thing to do under these circumstances 
is to instruct such a couple how they can discharge their sexual 
obligations to each other without incurring the risk of pregnancy. 
To a very large extent this can be done, and in the present in- 
stance I did so. 

For the headaches and disturbed sleep I prescribed temporarily 
the occasional use of an effervescing Tribromide Tablet. 

The consultation being over, Mr. V. paid me my fee with a 
very pleased expression in his face and they rose to go. “When 
shall we call again, doctor?’ “Do as I have instructed you, 
and you won’t have'to call again; if you don’t do as I told you, 
coming again won't do you any good.” 
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JONATHAN EDWARDS’ IMMORAL GRANDMOTHERS 


Jonathan Edwards (1703-1758), the most distinguished Ameri- 
can metaphysician and divine, was the only son among eleven 
children of whom four were older than himself. In 1900, 1394 
of his descendants were identified. All of them held more or 
less high positions, and it is not known that any of them was 
ever convicted of a crime. “Almost, if not every department 
of social progress and of public weal has felt the impulse of this 
healthy, long-lived family.” (Winship.) The grandmother of 
Jonathan Edwards is described as “a woman of great beauty, of 
tall and commanding appearance, striking courage, of strong 
will, extreme intellectual vigor and mental grasp akin to rapacity, 
but with an extraordinary deficiency of moral sense.” Elizabeth 
Tuttle was divorced from her husband on the ground of adultery 
and other immoralities. ... The evil trait was in the blood, 
for one of her sisters murdered her own son, and a brother mur- 
dered his own sister. H. E. Walter (Introd. to the Study of 
Heredity) points out that Jonathan Edwards owed his remark- 
able qualities largely to his grandmother rather than to his grand- 
father, as shown by the fact that Richard Edwards, the grand- 
father, married again after his divorce and had five sons and 
one daughter, but none of their numerous progeny “rose above 
mediocrity, and their descendants gained no abiding reputation.” 
Walter says that it would have been a great eugenic mistake 
to have deprived the world of Elizabeth Tuttle’s germ plasm, 
altho it would have been easy to find judges to condemn her. 





HOMOSEXUALITY AND SADISM. 

In the “Schweizer Archiv fiir Neurologie und Psychiatrie, 
1923, vol. XII, no. 1, p. 169, Dr. T. Witry, of Zurich, relates 
that during the war he came in contact with quite a few homo- 
sexuals, who in peace time had always been amiable and altru- 
istic people and whom the war did not change. 

They did their duties as good soldiers, and in courage and 
loyalty they were not inferior to the heterosexuals. Those of 
the homosexuals that held the rank of officers never abused 
their authority. 540 
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In two hospitals the writer saw homosexual sadistic physi- 
cians. One of them, whom the attendants from Berlin had 
known before as “long Bertha,” tortured the boys who had a 
temperature of 41 in an abominable manner and hurled against 
them the most dirty words. After the armistice, on his re- 
turn to Metz, the writer was told by a male-nurse that “long 
Bertha” had been shot to death by an “unknown” hand. 

In a French lazarette Dr. Witry had occasion to observe 
two homosexual sadistic military surgeons. The younger one, 
ca. 26 years old and of herculean build, treated the attendants 
with the most filthy sexual words and kicked the patients with 
his feet. 

The chief medical officer, about 50 years of age, had always 
veritable paroxysms of rage after entering the hospital. He 
roared like a lion and hit with his fist the poilus lying on the 
operating tables. 

An old woman whose foot was to be amputated without the 
employment of an anesthetic, had to be held by six attendants, 
and during the operation the homosexual sadist swore fright- 
fully at the poor victim and beat her. 

A highly-cultured Jewish physician from the colonies treated 
that fiend with silent contempt. 

During the four years of war the writer has seen no other 
sadists among the numerous homosexual soldiers and officers 
who all asked his advice and regarded him as their friend. 


FOREIGN BODY IN THE UTERUS TWELVE YEARS 
WITHOUT SYMPTOMS. 

Dr. Isaac Glassman (Jour. A. M. A., July 14, 1923) reports 
the case of a woman, aged 43 married at the age of 16, mother 
of four children, and without history of previous illness, who 
was referred for roentgen-ray examination of the pelvis by Dr. 
Otto Meier, Jan. 24, 1923. A stem gold pessary had been in- 
serted into the cervix of the uterus twelve years before; this 
did not interfere with the usual regular menstrual periods. 

Five months previous to the roentgen-ray examination the 
patient began to complain of hot flushes and irregular menses. 
This she ascribed to the onset of the menopause. There were 
no other symptoms. 

In November, 1921, she developed a slight putrid discharge, 
which cleared up under the usual treatment. She had complete- 
ly forgotton about the pessary. A roentgenologic examination 
with the usual technic for pelvic examination, without previous 
preparation of the patient, revealed the uterus very distinctly, 
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situated slightly to the right of the median line. Embedded 
within the body of the uterus was the pessary with one stem 
pointing toward the right about 134 inches in length. The other 
stem pointed downward along the lumen of the uterus toward 
. the cervix. 

As a general rule, a normal uterus, whether with slight fibri- 
otic change or entirely normal, does not show on the roentgen- 
ray film. Besides, the tissues seldom react to gold or silver. 

In the present case, the peculiar position of the pessary must 
have given rise to a low grade inflammatory process which re- 
sulted in a deposit of calcium salts in the body of the uterus 
as well as the adnexa, making the latter visible on the film. 

Taking into consideration the age of the patient and the struc- 
tural pathologic changes in the body of the uterus, an abdominal 
hysterectomy was suggested to the surgeon. 


THE RHYTHMUS OF SEX. 


The forces of sex, essentially the forces of the in- 
ternal secretions, mould and sculpt and mould again the woman 
out of the flesh and blood. Adolescence—puberty—menstrua- 
tion: the maid—pregnancy—labor—lactation: the matron, thirty 
years of ups and down of tthese processes around the idea of 
love or suppressed love, against an esthetic background of some 
sort—and finally the loss of the stress and strain of sex, the 
menopause. All the landmarks of the life of woman, in their 
entirety, are erected and dominated by the tides and currents, 
the phases of concentration and dilution, of the different in- 
ternal secretions in the endocrine mixture which is the blood. 

Marvelous are all the manifestations of the reproductive 
necessity. Considering that reproduction was at first merely a 
form of growth, a discontinuous kind of growth, that seized upon 
sex as a splendid means to escape death, the chemical methods 
evolved arouse a sense of awe. A baby is born with her or his 
glands practically as fixed for her or him as the color of the 
eyes. 

Thymus and pineal keep him a child, keep him unsexed. Then 
at puberty, a new current is added to the calmly flowing river, 
and behold! a turmoil. Ovaries or testes actively functioning 
erupt upon the calm spectacle, and the girl is transfigured into 
the maid, and the boy in the youth. After the ovaries, the 
corpus luteum; after the corpus luteum, the placenta; after the 
placenta, the mammary glands; after that the cycle begins again 
until the ovaries are exhausted and the chain is broken. 
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Besides, all the other glands of internal secretion beat in 
rhythm, fluctuate in their activities, may divide prematurely the 
tides or dam them completely. 

Innumerable varieties and combinations of interglandular action 
supply us with the limitless types of adolescent girls. Some 
endocrine co-operatives that make one girl stable and settled, 
will make others unstable and unsettled. . . . Environment, 
habit-formation, training, education serve only to bring out the 
internal secretion make-up of the girl, or to suppress and distort 
and so spoil her. Adolescence will be peaceful, calm, semi-con- 
scious, or disturbing, revolutionary and obsessive according to 
the reaction of the other endocrines to the rise of ‘the ovaries. 

Harmony, and so continued happiness of the mind and the 
body, means that they have been welcomed into the fold. 

Disharmony, ailments, unhappiness, difficulties, mean that they 
are being treated as intruders, or are acting as marauders. 

The after-life, sexually the period of maturity, barring acci- 
dents, diseases and shocks, will bear the same character. The 
kind of adolescence provides the clue to the kind of maturity, 
for both are effects of the same endocrine factors.— (Selected 
from Dr. Louis Berman: “The Glands Regulating Personality” ). 


AN ANCIENT CURE OF HYSTERIA. 


Pope John XX (71277) was a holy man as well as a skilful 
physician and the author of the most popular of medieval re- 
ceipt books, the “Thesaurus Pauperum’ (Treasure of the Poor). 
In the preface he says that he has collected all the works of the 
physicians he could procure, and has carefully extracted what- 
ever seemed valuable; but he wisely adds: “I exhort and advise 
the reader of this book not to apply to himself the cure of the 
sick till he has considered the nature of their diseases, and their 
constitutions. And let him also study diligently to learn the 
properties of things, their substance, complexions, and hidden 
powers and virtues; otherwise he will be like a blind man thrust- 
ing the blind patient into the ditch of death.” 

This is how the Pope treated hysterical females: 

“I can say from experience that if a large cupping—glass 
(a common jar will do) be applied to the lower part of the 
patient’s abdomen, with free use of the actual cautery, it will 
most thoroly cure this disease. In hysterical fainting blow pepper 
and salt up the patient’s nose. She will soon come round.”— 
(From Withington’s “Medical History.”’) 
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A MONOGAMOUS DELUSION. 


That the female of the species is essentially monogamous is 
a ludicrous delusion of the so-called civilized male, a delusion 
with which he augments his monstrous vanity. The matter of 
monogamy, polygamy or polyandry is settled by the law of 
supply and demand. 

But since men have invented the pleasing lies of art to anaes- 
thetize woman’s sense of reality, she, in her turn, ministers will- 
ingly to his delusions regarding her limitations in love. This 
is one of the major lies in which women concur, and perhaps 
it is the thought of this reciprocal and pleasing deception between 
the sexes that inspires the emigmatic smile of “La Gioconda.”— 
Blanche Goodman (Freeman, Aug. 29, 1923). 


DANGERS OF CASTRATION. 


Dr. Thomas Bodley Scott (“Endocrine Therapeutics,’ 1922) 
says the testes and ovaries are not pure endocrine glands, as 
they have a definite excretion, but they possess an individual 
hormone which largely influences the whole body, both in its 
development and its behavior. 

Castration in the male before puberty produces the appearance 
of eunuchism, and in the adult, besides impotence, various ab- 
normal mental states. 

The author recalls the disastrous consequences of the attempt 
made some years ago to cure prostatic disease by castration: 
even in old men who seemed to have long passed sexual life, 
a fatal insanity appeared. [I am not aware of any such results. 
iW. J. RJ 

In ovarian removal we see somewhat similar symptoms, but 
not to such an extreme degree; many a woman whose ovaries 
have been removed, tho she cease to menstruate, is a very useful 
member to society and leads a fairly happy life, but in both 
sexes there is evidence of disturbance of metabolism, for both 
are apt to get fat. 


THE BOTE. 
A Peculiar Sexual Perversion Found Among the North 
American Indians. 

Bote is a word used by the Absaroke Indians of Montana, and 
literally means “not a man, not a woman.” A corresponding 
Tulalip word used by Indians of Washington, is “Burdash,” 
meaning “half man, half woman.” The practice is to produce 
the sexual orgasm by taking the male organ of the active party 
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in the mouth of the Bote, the latter probably experiencing the 
orgasm at the same time. In the Crow or Absaroke tribe were 
in 1899 five Bote (in this dialect there is no pleural form), and 
this number has flourished for years past. Dr. Joseph B. Gra- 
ham, of Dakota, reports one so-called hermaphrodite who af- 
fected woman’s manners and dress, and it was said that he co- 
habited and lived with a man. Dr. Bert, of Dakota, writes that 
there were “a few bucks who had the dress and manner of the 
squaws and who cohabited with other bucks.” Dr. C. K. Smith, 
of Oregon, writes: “There was but one hermaphrodite in this 
tribe. He had lived with a number of different men who claimed 
that they had performed the sexual act with him. He had also 
cohabited with white men. The Indians said that he had a rudi- 
mentary penis. He dressed as a female, but was masculine in 
voice, features, etc.” 

Dr. Holder states that one of the Bote accredited to the Ab- 
saroke tribe, was a Sioux. He wore the squaw dress, parted the 
hair in the middle and braided it like a woman’s, and constantly 
associated with the female sex as being of it. One of them did 
squaw work, such as sweeping, dish-washing, etc., with such 
skill and good nature that he frequently found employment 
among the white residents. 

Usually, the feminine dress and manner are assumed in child- 
hood, but the art to which they subsequently devote themselves, 
does not generally become a practice till toward puberty. One 
little fellow while in the Agency Boarding School was found 
frequently surreptitiously wearing female attire. He was pun- 
ished, but finally escaped from school and became a Bote. One 
of the Bote of Dr. Holder’s acquaintance was a splendidly 
formed fellow, of prepossessing face, in perfect health, active 
in movements and happy in disposition. He was five feet eight 
inches in height, weighed 158 pounds, had a frank and intelli- 
gent face, was 33 years old and had worn woman’s dress for 
28 years. Removing his dress, Dr. Holder found the Bote’s 
skin smooth and free from hair. Coming to the sexual organs, 
when he removed his dress he threw his thighs together so as 
to completely conceal the organs, whether male or female. When 
he was induced to separate his thighs, male organs came into 
view, in size not so large as the physique of the man would indi- 
cate, but in position and shape altogether normal. The penis, 
being flaccid, measured four inches and a half in length. The 
testicles were of about the size of the shell of a‘small almond; 
the foreskin and glans were normal. He denied ever having 
had sexual intercourse with a female. Other Indians said that 
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this Bote formerly occasionally had sexual intercourse with 
women. Such, however, is rare, as perversion of the function 
deprives them of the normal passion for the female. They 
have, however, for this perverse gratification, a passion equiva- 
lent to the normal. The Bote described above lived for two 
years constantly as the female party to a marital partnership with 
a male Indian. In habits the Bote very closely resemble a class 
described by Hippocrates as found in his day among the Scy- 
thians of the Caucasus and called by the Greeks anandrieis. 

They are described as males who “assume the attire of women, 
declare that they have lost their virility, associate with women, 
follow like occupations and have a like pitch and tone of voice” 
(Hippocrates). Dr. Wm. A. Hammond (“Impotence in the 
Male,” page 163) describes two Mujerados whom he found among 
the Pueblo Indians of New Mexico, These again resemble the 
Bote in dress, habit and practice. The Pueblo Indians, writes 
Dr. Hammond, “are in the habit of selecting’ some one male 
among those living in a village and rendering him sexually im- 
potent, reserving him at the same time for pederastic purposes. 
This person is called a mujerado, a corruption probably of the 
Spanish word mujeriego which signifies feminine or womanish. 
Of the use and manner of making the mujerado, Dr. Hammond 
writes: “A mujerado is an essential person in the Saturnalia 
or orgies in which these Indians, like the ancient Greeks, Egyp- 
tians, and other nations, indulged. He is the chief passive agent 
in the pederastic ceremonies which form so important a part 
of these performances. . . . For the making of the mujerado 
one of the most virile men is selected, and the act of masturba- 
tion is performed upon him many times every day; at the same 
time he is made to ride almost continually on horseback.” From 
over-excitement the organs atrophy, the temperament changes, 
and he becomes assimilated with the female sex. Altho peder- 
asty, writes Dr. Holder, is by no means unknown among the 
tribes of Indians. Where the Bote is found, the Bote is less 
than any other pederast. With him it is the oral and not the 
rectal cavity into which he admits the male organ. (Dr. A. B. 
Holder, N. Y. M. J., vol. 50, p. 623). 





THE TENDENCY FOR LIKE TO MARRY LIKE. 

There is a decided tho unconscious tendency for like to marry 
like and thus create particular strains. We have lines, for in- 
tance, which produce notably families of scholars, others which 
yield mainly statesmen, and still other strains of inventors, ot 
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financiers, of naval men, of soldiers, and of actors, respectively. 
And there is little doubt that people with the facts of inheritance 
of ability once before them, will be led to act more or less in 
accordance with their knowledge. On the other hand, due ap- 
parently to the same unconscious tendency for like to marry 
like, we find produced criminalistic, feeble-minded, deaf-mute 
and tubercular stocks. 

The first type of family is often termed aristogenic, and the 
second or defective type, catogenic——Michael f. Guyer: “Being 
W ell-born.” 


HEREDITY AS AN ETIOLOGIC FACTOR IN 
PROSTITUTION. 


In “Slavery and Prostitution,’ Maude E. Miner sounds a 
new note in discussing an old problem. As secretary of the N. Y. 
Probation and Protective Association the authoress has come 
into intimate contact with many prostitutes and found them much 
like other girls and women, but instead of meeting forces for 
strengthening and upbuilding character they had come in contact 
with vicious influences. Many, tho by no means the majority, 
of them had been predisposed to prostitution by mental de- 
ficiency, the root of which is usually found in bad inheritance. 
At times, prenatal influences or illness during their development 
are sufficient to account for their deficiency. Drunkenness, dis- 
ease, prostitution, insanity and feeblemindedness of parents 
partly explains the weakened willpower, constitutional inferi- 
ority and mental deficiency of their children. In 247 of the 
group of one thousand families there was known to be present 
some actively vicious element or clearly recognized degenerable 
strain, e. g., one feeble-minded girl had a prostitute mother 
and a criminal father, who in a drunken debauch had killed his 
wife. A drunken father and a feeble-minded mother, both of 
whom are grossly immoral, were partly responsible for the men- 
tal deficiency of their two prostitute daughters. A feeble-minded 
girl had a prostitute mother and an alcoholic shiftless, immoral 
father. Another feeble-minded grl, Esther Edwards, was found 
to be one of thirteen illegitimate children of a mentally deficient 
mother. When about to be shipped with a carload of orphan 
children to the West, she succeeded in escaping from the home 
and losing herself in the big city where she associated with 
criminals and drug fiends and quickly entered a life of prosti- 
tution. 

The authoress saw her first in the Night Court when she had 
been sentenced to six months in the workhouse on Blackwell’s 
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Island. She declared she was entirely satisfied with her life, 
yet showed great bitterness against society. After her term in 
prison she returned to the streets still more embittered. In a 
short time she became known on the Bowery and in Chinatown 
where she went to smoke opium, as the “meal ticket” of “Texas 
Frank,” a thief and “strong arm man.” That meant that she 
supported him by her earnings of prostitution. Esther suffered 
his beatings and kicks, and boasted that she could fight and kick 
in return. Not until two years later, when she went to the psy- 
chopathic ward at Bellevue Hospital, did she give a clue which 
led to locating her mother. There was drunkenness and immorality 
in the home of the irresponsible woman; a daughter of sixteen 
was under sentence for larceny, and all the children, as stated 
before, were illegitimate. Esther’s alliance with criminal gangs 
and her entrance upon professional immorality was a natural 
outcome of her mental deficiency, transmitted from her immoral 
and feeble-minded mother. 

Some girls have not only had a bad heredity, but have learned 
immoral and degenerate practices from vicious members of their 
own families. A feeble-minded girl of sixteen decared that her 
father had taught her unnatural practices from the time she 
was eight years old, and an older prostitute sister also testified 
to his incestuous relations with her. Another girl, who entered 
prostitution thru the influence of a parent, was Tessie, sixteen 
years old. Her father placed her in a restaurant connected 
with an immoral resort and received the money which she earned. 
From talking with workers among delinquent girls in Paris, the 
authoress thinks it a far less extraordinary occurrence in Europe 
than in America, for parents to push their children towards 
prostitution. 





AN APPEAL TO THE CHILDLESS. 


For those who are denied the privilege of parenthood and 
upon whom sterility is forced by whatever circumstances, there 
is a lesson of value among the social insects. The sterile mem- 
bers of a colony of ants or bees are forever denied the possi- 
bility of having offspring of their own, but they become foster 
mothers to the offspring of the queen. They tenderly nurse, 
care for and rear the young of the colony. There are many 
children in the world who need foster-mothers and fathers ; 
there are many men and women in the world, both married and 
unmarried, who need adopted children. “Go to the ant, thou 
sluggard; consider her ways and be wise.”—Edwin G. Conklin: 
Heredity and Environment.” 
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RACE IMPROVEMENT THROUGH MARRIAGE. 


Alfred Russel Wallace (Social Environment and Moral Pro- 
gress) protests strenuously against any direct interference with 
the freedom of marriage and is opposed to any legislation on 
this subject by any body of elected persons who are totally un- 
fit to deal with far less complex problems than this one, and as 
to which they are sure to bungle disastrously. When men and 
women alike are free to follow their best impulses; when idle- 
ness and vicious or hurtful luxury on the one hand, oppressive 
labor and the dread of starvation on the other, are alike un- 
known; when all receive the best and broadest education; when 
the standard of public opinion is set by the wisest and the 
best among us, and that standard is systematically inculcated on 
the young, then we shall find that a system of truly natural 
selection will come spontaneously into action which will steadily 
tend to eliminate the lower, the less developed, or in any way 
defective types of men, and will thus continuously raise the 
physical, moral, and intellectual standard of the race. 


THE SEAT OF THE LIBIDO SEXUALIS 


With Gall and other investigators, Dr. B. Hollander (‘The 
Mental Functions of the Brain”) contends that sexual desire 
is located in the cerebellum. 

In many of the lower animals, sexual intercourse takes 
place instinctively, and the lumbar centres may be all that is 
necessary for the fulfilment of the desire. Moreover, in the 
lower animals the desire exists only during the heat-period. 

In man libido is a complicated impulse, a co-ordinate de- 
sire, and in accordance with this, his cerebellum reaches its 
utmost degree of size and complexity of structure. 

Sometimes the sexual organs are prematurely developed in 
children, having the appearance of those of a grown-up man 
or woman, but the interest in physical love is non-existent. 

Buffon and other authors give such examples of children 
who presented all the marks of puberty, without anyone hav- 
ing observed in their conduct indications of their being alive 
to the instinct of reproduction. Gall saw such a girl only 
nine years of age, who appeared to be a completely developed 
wonian, but the cerebellum, judged by its cranial cover, was 
developed to a very insignificant extent. 

Quite the contrary was the case of a boy, five years of 
age. He had the bodily growth of a youth of 16, his sexual 
organs were fully developed, he had a masculine voice; in 
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short, he presented all the indications of complete virility. 
He had already had sexual intercourse. The nape of his 
neck was large, rounded, and strong, although the rest of 
his head had scarcely attained to the dimensions common 
at his age. He was a child in every other respect. 

Then there is a third variety, where the desire is prema- 
ture, without the organs being yet developed. 

Charles XII, Newton, Kant, Saint Thomas a Kempis, all 
show narrowness between the ears, as if they had been little 
devoted to the fair sex. 

The supposed influence of sexual excitation upon the neck 
is likewise apparent from the ancient nuptial ceremonial. It 
was customary to measure the neck of the virgin with a tape 
previous to the wedding and again on the following day. If 
the neck showed an increase in size, defloration was as- 
sumed to have taken place, whilst if the two measurements 
were equal, she was supposed to be still a virgin. 

Apollonius of Rhodes, speaking of the passionate love of 
Medea, says: “The fire which devours her, attacks all her 
nerves, and makes itself felt behind the head in that spot 
where pain is most poignant when an extreme fervor seizes 
all the senses.” 

Of olden time artists depicted broad necks for sexual 
people. 

Ferraud, in his treatise ‘‘De la Maladie d’Amour, ou Mel- 
ancholie Erotique,” claims that physicians have obtained good 
results from the application of leeches to the nape of the 
necks of patients affected with Erotomania. 

Dr. Austin Flint (“The Physiology of Man,’ N. Y., 1873, 
vol. IV) writes: “In the numerous cases of disease or injury 
of the cerebellum there are some in which irritation of this 
part has been followed by persistent priapism and manifest 
exaggeration of the sexual appetite, and others in which its 
extensive degeneration or destruction has apparently pro- 
duced atrophy of the generative organs and total loss of sexual 
desire.” 


THE SEX ADVENTURER. 


For two years Dr. Abraham Myerson (“The Foundations 
of Personality”) examined, mentally, the girls who were 
listed as sex offenders by the various social agencies of 
Boston. As a result of that experience, plus that of a 
physician and citizen of the world, a few facts stand out 
in the author’s mind. 
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There is a group of men whom one may call sex ad- 
venturers. These are not all of one kind in education, social 
status and age, but they seek sex experience wherever they 
go and are always alert for signs that indicate a chance to 
become intimate. They take advantage of the widespread 
tendency to flirt and haunt the places where young girls 
tend to parade up and down. These men regard them- 
selves as connoisseurs in women and think they know when 
a girl is “ripe;” they are ready to spend money and utilize 
flattery, gifts and bold wooing, according to the way they 
size up their prey. What attracts the sex adventurer? 

The girl usually “picked up” dresses immodestly or in the 
extreme of style, even though she may be shabby and poorly 
clad. Today business sees to it that fripperies are within 
the reach of every purse. 

She usually corresponds to a type of prettiness favored in 
the community, often what is called the chicken type. 
Plump legs and fairly prominent bosom and hips are symbols 
of those desired among all grades of men, together with the 
pretty face. 

If the girl appears intelligent and firm, the above qualities 
will only entitle her to glances, respectful or otherwise. The 
sex adventurer hates to be rebuffed, and he is not desperately 
in love, so that he will not risk his vanity. 

If the girl appears of that pert, vivacious type just above 
the moron level—if she is neither bright nor really feeble- 
minded—then the sex pressure is increased. The feeble- 
minded girl of the moron type, or the over-innocent and 
unenlightened girl, is always in danger. 

There is further the sexually excited or the uninhibited 
girl, with whom the desire for a good time plays havoc. 
Unable to find interest in her work, desiring good clothes and 
excitement, she discovers that these are within her reach 
if she follows her instincts. 

What starts out as a flirtation, ends in social disaster, and 
a girl finds out that the man who gives a good time usually 
expects to be paid for it—with interest. 


SEX DIFFERENCES IN CONVERSATION. 

To secure an exact comparison of masculine and feminine 
interests in conversation, Henry T. Moore (Jl. of Abnormal 
Psychology, vol. XVII, No. 2) made a practice for several 
weeks of walking slowly up Broadway from Thirty-sixth 
Street to Fifty-fifth Street about seven-thirty every evening. 
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Every bit of audible conversation was jotted down, and later 
listed and classified according to whether the speaker was 
a man or a woman, and whether the company was mixed or 
of the same sex. There were eighty instances in which a 
man was talking to another man or men; thirty in which a 
woman was talking to another woman or women; thirty-two 
in which a man was the speaker in a mixed group, and thirty- 
two in which a woman was the speaker in a mixed group. 


The following table states in percentage the relative fre- 
quency of five topics in each of the four types of social 


StCuP Man Woman Man Woman 
to to to to 

- Man Woman Woman Man 
1. Money and business 48 3 22 22 
2. Amusement 14 4, 25 10 
3. Persons of Same Sex 13 16 13 13 

4. Clothes, buildings, interior 

decorations 2 23 3 17 
5. Persons of opposite sex 8 44 10 22 


The above results show that the preoccupation which 
dominates one half of man’s conversation influences but 
three per cent of woman’s, whereas the theme of nearly one 
half of woman’s conversation finds its place in less than one 
twelfth of male discussion. Further, woman’s second most 
important topic, affording twenty-three per cent of her 
conversation, furnishes man but two per cent. ‘Men, home 
and clothes supply the natural “drive” for sixty-seven per 
cent of woman’s thoughts. Similar motives in man are ac- 
countable for only ten per cent of his topics. As against this, 
sixty-two per cent of man’s drive seems to originate in 
money, business, and amusement, motives which get al- 
together only seven per cent of woman’s’ spontaneous 
consideration. 


The conversation of mixed groups, with a few significant 
exceptions, tells practically the same story. 


Though it may be contended that Broadway is not to be 
taken as a representative cross-section of the country, the 
writer believes that if further samplings were taken under a 
variety of conditions, the outstanding facts would be the 
same. 


The conclusion from the above tentative random selection 
of fragments of conversation is that there are very consider- 
able and ineradicable differences in the original capacities of 
the two sexes for certain types of enthusiasm, and this dif- 
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ference must of necessity set an ultimate limit to woman’s 
success in assimilating male spheres of interest, regardless of 
the apparent equality of capacity often indicated by mental 
tests. Sey Rae aLe ven nme eae 


THE ROOT OF “MORAL INDIGNATION.” 


The explanation of the anger felt by the “moral” man in 
the presence of the “brazen” woman lies in the threat to his 
purposes of respectability and faithfulness: he is indignant 
that “such a creature” can arouse a conflict in him. The bit- 
terness of the moralist against the wanton originates in the 
ease with which she tempts him, and his natural conclusion 
is that the fault lies with her and not with his own passions. 

The respectable woman inveighs against her more untram- 
meled sister, not so much through her concern for morality, 
as through the anger felt against an unscrupulous competitor 
who is breaking the rules—(Dr. Abraham Myerson: “The 
Foundations of Personality.”) 


A CURE FOR MELANCHOLIA. 


Among the objects found in the recently discovered tomb 
in Egypt are a number of beautiful diaphanous robes made 
of beads, such as may have belonged to the consort of the 
saintly Tu Tankhamen. 

It is recorded that some three thousand years B. C., the 
then Egyptian monarch fell into a state of melancholia, and 
that his physician, alive to the virtues of psycho-therapy, 
prescribed for his royal patient as follows: The most beauti- 
ful maidens available were to array themselves in diaphan- 
ous robes, and row around the sacred sea. “Poor fellow,” 
is said advisedly, for one may be sure that such a method of 
cure could but serve to deepen his melancholy. The true 
melancholic is impervious to suggestions which do not chime 
in with his feeling of utter misery—Med. Press. 


MARRIAGE: DIVINE OR HUMAN? 


The average moralist, accepting marriage as a divine insti- 
tution instead of what it really is—a conventionalized regula- 
tion of sexual love, a civil, business, and social contract—is 
dominated entirely by the dogma of indissoluble marriage, 
“until death us do part.” Unfortunately for the philosophy 
of such moralists, the divinity of marriage is sadly masked 
by the fact that, whatever it is in theory, in practice it is 
a human institution in which the contracting parties are not 
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demigods but human beings, with all the fleshly attributes 
thereunto belonging! These human beings are possessed of 
certain animal traits, besides the intellectual attributes that 
are distinctly human. Marriage is not a question of a 
lovers’ evening out; it is a steady and intimate association, 
day in and day out, which only compatibles can face with- 
out disaster. Neither man nor woman knows one another 
until they spend a night together. 

Physical incompatibility exists far oftener than is generally 
supposed. A single hour may shatter all the pre-marital 
ideals. 

On the other hand, the demand for congenial companion- 
ship is greater than it has been heretofore, and as the test 
can only be made after marriage, mental incompatibility has 
necessarily become more prominent in matrimony.—Dr. 
Bernard Hollander: “The Psychology of Misconduct, Vice 
and Crime.’ London, 1922. 


IS THERE A MATERNAL INSTINCT? 


Ruth Reed (of Columbia University) is to be congratulated 
on her well-written and well-argued essay, “Changing Concep- 
tions of the Maternal Instinct,’ in The Journal of Abnormal 
Psychology and Social Psychology, April-June, 1923 (vol. 18, 
pp. 78-87). She shows very clearly that the ideal of mother- 
hood varies from time to time in accordance with the need of 
the community. In connection with this she says (p. 79): 

“Perhaps the ideal most widely adhered to in America at 
the present time is the conception of the womanly woman 
who finds her greatest happiness in motherhood and allied 
activities. Art, literature, religion, law, and last but not 
least, the attitude of the modern social sciences have con- 
tributed toward giving this type the stamp of social approval. 

No other theme has received such constant attention in art, 

from the Mary worshipping artists of the Middle Ages to 

the latest studies of Negro mother and child, as this theme 
of mother love. Religion has lent the weight of its influ- 
ence toward the encouraging of a willing maternity. Mar- 
riage is blessed by the church and by the prayers offered 
that it may be fruitful. Efforts at family limitation re- 
ceive almost wholesale condemnation by the clergy and par- 
ents are exhorted to look upon the coming of a child as the 
bestowal of a gift by God. Literature has dealt at length 
with the function of motherhood and has tended to throw 
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a sort of halo of mystery around it, often emphasizing the 
maternal aspects of woman’s nature to the exclusion of her 
other traits.” 


To disprove the prevalent “belief that girls at the adolescent 
period of life develop a greater interest in and fondness for 
babies,” she says (p. 81): 

“A questionnaire recently submitted to a group of girls 
in a Southern high school as to their hopes and dreams for 
their future careers showed that the model type of dream 
had as its center marriage with a rich man and, as an acces- 
sory, children in most of these cases. In the majority of 
the cases preference for a small family was indicated. Of 
all those answering the questionnaire a majority expressed 
their desire to have children at some time in the future, but 
about 20% expressed themselves as wishing no children. 
Some of this latter group wished for marriage without 
children, others desired no marriage. As to the reasons for 
desiring children, only a few gave love for children as the 
motive. Some thought that marriage without children 
would be wrong, others that life would be stupid with 
nothing to do if one were married without children, or that 
marriage would not be permanent without children.” 


The argument in behalf of a maternal instinct that “a major- 
ity of women do prefer marriage and children since a majority 
of them do marry and have children,” she meets with the assertion 
that while doing social work in a maternity hospital recently 
she casually asked some of the expectant mothers whether they 
were glad that they were going to have a baby and got the fol- 
lowing results: 

“Of the 87 answers tabulated, 65 were in the negative, 
the answers varying from a timid and frightened denial to 
the indignant rejoinder of one woman who wanted to know 
whether the writer believed that she was crazy. The usual 
reason given was that the family was unable to afford an- 
other child or any child at all. Besides economic disability, 
other reasons were that the woman had not wished to give 
up work after her marriage, or that a baby keeps one too 
close, or that the woman simply did not wish to be bothered. 
Of those wishing for children very few gave love for chil- 
dren as the motive. Some said that they had wished for 
something to occupy their minds after marrying and giving 
up work; others said that their husbands wished for chil- 
dren. Some believed that their husbands would not be 
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faithful if they did not have children. In a very few cases 
having children seems to be regarded as a religious duty 
by women. Even of those recorded as desiring children 
most of these were so classified because they expressed no 
aversion to the idea of having children. The prevailing at- 
titude of these women was one of resignation, simply making 
the best of what was regarded as an inevitable accomplish- 
ment of marriage. Daily visits in the homes of these 
women brought out constant requests for birth control in- 
formation and bitter complaints about the necessity of hav- 
ing children which were not wanted. This indicates that 
the distortion of the “maternal instinct” which causes the 
woman of the better situated classes to forego having num- 
erous children is simply the distortion due to the ability to 
secure information a little more easily. Religion here 
showed some influence in the case of the women of the 
Catholic faith, who showed a greater resignation toward 
having large families since they regard their children 
as the gift of God. Some Catholic women, however, sought 
information as to contraceptive devices and expressed them- 
selves as not averse to using them.” 


With regard to the nature of maternal love she says that “it 
is a composite of emotional reactions growing out of (1) the 
pleasurable habit response to close association during the period 
of gestation, (2) the pleasurable feeling associated with sexual 
stimulation of the mammary glands produced by the nursing of 
the child, and (3) the tendency of the mother to identify herself 
with the child as an object to be proud of. Probably the only 
one of these factors which could be cited as definitely instinctive 
is the stimulating effect which the nursing and fondling of the 
child have upon the mother.” 

Subsequent study will, I am convinced, prove that there is 
no maternal instinct in man, any more than there is an acquisi- 
tive or an imitative instinct, but meanwhile it is interesting that 
a woman’s independent study of the subject has led her to these 
conclusions: 

“The evidence which we have does not lead us to agree . 
that all females have from early childhood to death an original 
interest in human babies.” . . . “Since it does seem that the 
instinctive elements do not come into play until a woman be- 
comes a mother or is about to become a mother, their importance 
in shaping the early life of woman is negligible.” Th 
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May a Physician Notify the Parents of Their Daughter’s 
Infection ? 


(Kenny et al. v. Gurley (Ala.) 95 So. R. 34) 


The Supreme Court of Alabama reverses a judgment for 
$5,000 damages for alleged libel obtained by plaintiff Gurley 
against the physician who was the medical director, and the 
woman who was the dean of women of an educational institu- 
tion. The plaintiff, having a swelling in the groin, had volun- 
tarily gone to the hospital maintained on the school premises. 
She was examined by the medical director, and specimens from 
her were subjected to approved laboratory tests. From the 
examinations made, her trouble was diagnosed as gonorrhea. 
After treatment in the hospital for eighteen days, the dean sent 
her to her mother. Two or three days later the dean received 
a letter from the plaintiff inquiring whether, if she got well, 
it would be all right for her to return to school. A week later 
the medical director wrote a letter, addressed to the parents of 
the plaintiff, which he stated was done at the request of the 
dean, advising them that the plaintiff had been kept in the hos- 
pital ward as a result of venereal infection and because of the 
fact had been sent home; that, if it had not already been done, 
it was advisable that she be put under a good physician. This 
letter the medical director sent to the dean, who enclosed it in a 
letter which she wrote to the girl’s mother, stating that it would 
be impossible for her daughter to return to the school; that 
the enclosed letter from the school’s physician explained itself— 
it seemed to indicate that the girl had not been living right. 
Expressions from these letters were made the bases of this 
action. 

The court says that the subject of this action belonged to the 
category of matter qualifiedly or conditionally privileged; and 
that pleas of conditional privilege are required to negative the 
presence of malice in the exercise of conditional privilege as- 
serted in bar of a recovery, particularly if the complaint avers 
that the matter declared on was maliciously published. But, 
while it is essential that such a plea should negative malice in 
the exercise of conditional privilege characterizing the utterance 
declared on, yet the burden of proof to show actual or express 
malice in a privileged utterance is on the plaintiff, actual or 
express malice being requisite to render actionable matter that 
is or is found to be conditionally privileged. 

On the dean of women and the medical director, within the 
sphere of their proper functions, there rested the duty to pro- 
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mote, to protect and to preserve the moral, sanitary and health 
conditions related to the institution; duties that comprehended 
affirmative obligations to the student body, to teachers and to 
the reputation of the institution. The authority to exclude from 
association with the school any who may be or become unde- 
sirable from either physical malady or moral obloquy is not de- 
batable. The process and act of communication between the 
medical director and the dean of women with respect to the con- 
dition of the plaintiff while under their care and supervision, 
and subsequently when the return of the girl to the institution 
was under consideration, as well as the act of communicating 
to the parent alone the institution’s reason for refusing to permit 
the girl’s return, were privileged occasions. 

A careful consideration of the whole evidence required the 
conclusion that the motion for a new trial should have been 
granted on the ground that neither the evidence nor any infer- 
ence from evidence justified a finding by the jury that the requi- 
site actual or express malice characterized the conditionally priv- 
ileged utterances recited in the complaint. The expression that 
the circumstances seemed to indicate that the plaintiff had not 
been living right did not transcend the multiform obligations 
resting on the dean and the medical director in discharging their 
duties in the premises. 

The application of requisite professional skill and care to the 
diagnosis of the plaintiff’s condition at the time she was under 
the immediate medical supervision of the director and his as- 
sistants was fully established in the evidence. Even if the diag- 
nosis then made, after the professional care and skill shown to 
have been then availed of was erroneous, or subsequently proved 
to be a mistake, that error of judgment, unimpeached in respect 
of its bona fides, would not serve to afford evidence of actual 
or express malice. 





CONSANGUINEOUS MARRIAGES. 


Consanguineous marriage per se does not create traits; unde- 
sirable positive characteristics that are absent from both parents 
will not reappear in the offspring even tho the parents be cousins. 
One can easily imagine a strain without any important defect, 
so that a consanguineous marriage would, for generations, be 
uninjurious to the offspring; but such strains are doubtless rare. 

A. Voisin (Contrib. @ Vhistoire des Mariages entre Consan- 
guins, 1865) tells of an isolated community where 5 marriages 
of first cousins and 31 of second cousins have occurred without 
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a case of mental disease, deaf mutism, albinism, retinitis pig- 
mentosa or malformation appearing. If there is no insanity or 
albinism in the stock, consanguineous marriage will not bring 
it out; and strictly, it is not at all consanguinity that brings the 
trait out but the increasing liability that consanguinity affords 
to the mating of two similarly defective germ cells. Barriers 
to free and wide marriage selection favor consanguineous mar- 
riages, and for the same reason they favor the formation of 
races of men with peculiar traits. The barrier of clan with its 
pride of blood and desire to concentrate wealth and power, has 
led the royal families of Europe to inbreed with such disastrous 
effect, and in causing the downfall of more than one of America’s 
old families. The barrier of religious sect has been erected again 
and again to insure the intermarriage of the faithful only. A 
critical study of the Amish of Southeastern Pennsylvania with 
much marriage of kin shows a sufficient frequency of epilepsy 
and crippled children—Extracted from C. B. Davenport: 
“Heredity in Relation to Eugenics.” 


SEXUAL RELATIONS. 


As to pleasure with women, abstain as far as you can before 
marriage; but if you do indulge in it, do it in the way which 
is conformable to custom. Do not, however, be disagreeable 
to those who indulge in these pleasures, or refuse them; and do 
not indulge in them yourself.—Epictetus. 


A NEW THEORY OF SLEEP. 


In a previous study entitled “A Survey of the Physiology of 
Cerebration” (J, of Abn. Psychology, June, 1921), Dr. G. T. 
Johnson came to the following conclusions: 

“(1) The irritability of cortical synapses is rapidly in- 
creased by repeated activity, producing a lower neurone 
threshold and stimulus response ratio; 

“(2) During activity of neurones the resistance of their 

afferent synapses is lowered; 

“(3) The resistance of the different efferent synapses 
of a neurone influences the spread of excitation wave over 
the different collaterals of the axis cylinder, it going largely 
to the synapses with the lower resistance; 

““(4) A lowered resistance of the different synapses of 
a short neurone facilitates activity in that neurone.” 
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On the basis of the above conclusions and some of the known 
facts about sleep, Dr. Johnson now (J. of Abnormal Psychology, 
April, 1923, pp.88-96), in an essay entitled “Sleep as a Special- 
ized Function”, sets up what is in all probability a wholly new 
theory to explain the hitherto baffling mystery of the nature of 
sleep. His scholarly and well-argued essay concludes as follows: 

“(1) This theory supposes the existence of a highly 
specialized apparatus in the central nervous system, which, 
when sufficiently activated, produces sleep ; 

“(2) This sleep apparatus consists of neurones having 
the same general properties and obeying the same laws as 
other neurones. The sleep apparatus, however, is activated 
by products of katabolism. [A living organism needs peri- 
ods of rest to enable the anabolic changes to catch up with 
the katabolic processes of prolonged waking activity.] ; 

“(3) The relations between the sleep system and the 
whole of the central nervous system concerned only in elab- 
orating the reactions of the waking state are mutually anta- 
gonistic. This antagonism is due to the manner in which the 
different neurones are concerned.” 

It remains to be seen whether future investigations will de- 
monstrate the existence of such specialized sleep neurones and 
whether this hypothesis will satisfactorily explain the phenomena 
of sleep, falling asleep and waking, as well as such phenomena 
as hypnotism, the sleep of anesthesia, and the sleepiness brought 
on in animals by eclipses, etc. 

Dr. Johnson suggests that if his hypothesis is true dreams are 
the result of an incomplete shifting of the balance between the 
sleep system and the (sensory) neurones concerned in the re- 
actions of the waking state. If this is true, we have herein fur- 
ther proof that dreams are not the preservers of sleep, are not 
the disguised fulfilments of repressed wishes, and, what is even 


more important, have no specific function. 
gt 
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EDITORIALS 
FALSE ACCUSATIONS OF RAPE. 


In former issues of THE JOURNAL OF UROLOGY AND SEx- 
oLocy, I published a great number of cases of false accusa- 
tions of rape. But the subject is one which needs to be con- 
tinually referred to, because such accusations are very frequent, 
and the Lord only knows how many innocent people are larguish- 
ing in jails on account of false accusations by either hysterical 
or vicious and pervert girls and women. 

Only the other day, right here in New York City, a dentist 
was arrested on a patient’s charge that he attempted to com- 
mit rape on her. The charge proved false and the dentist was 
freed. But what anxiety, what suffering, what expense he had 
to go thru on account of the malicious charge of an unprin- 
cipled female! 

I have always claimed that in accusations of rape, the ac- 
cused should invariably be given the benefit of the doubt; unless 
the circumstances are such that there is not the slightest doubt 
in anybody’s mind as to the truth of the accusation, the charges 
should be dismissed. The cunning and the malice of some fe- 
males is beyond belief. I know of a case where the situation 
was .so cunningly contrived that the accused had absolutely 
no way of proving his innocence. And but for the fact that 
a physician who learned of the case offered to go and testify 
that he knew the girl to be of disreputable character, that he 
knew that she had lived with several men before, and that he 
had treated her for gonorrheal infection, the poor man might 
still be languishing in prison serving a twenty years’ sentence. 

And it is really remarkable how young in age girls may be 
who bring such accusations against men. Girls of 14, 12 and 
even 10 have been known to invent stories which had every 
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appearance of truth and which left no doubt in the minds 
of prosecutor, judge and jury, of the guilt of the accused. But 
eventually they proved nothing but vicious inventions. 


An esteemed reader of the Journal sent me in a clipping from 
“The Cincinnati Commercial Tribune’ of October 5th. The 
clipping is worth while reprinting in its entirety, which I am 
doing herewith. 


TWO MEN HELD IN JAIL FIVE WEEKS ON FALSE CHARGE 
OF TWO YOUNG GIRLS; FREED WHEN 
CHILDREN ADMIT LYING. 


Torn with anxiety and wan with the rigor of five weeks in cells, two 
young men late yesterday were freed from the Newport jail when two 
fourteen-year-old girls confessed that the charges they had placed against 
the young men, which might have sent the latter to the gallows, were 
utterly untrue. z 

“Tt is one of the most remarkable cases I have ever seen during my 
twenty years’ experience as a Prosecutor and a lawyer,” Lawrence 
J. Diskin, Commonwealth Attorney, said. 

Resentment, which Josephine Tucker and Lusetta Hall, living with 
their parents near Ft. Thomas, held for William Harris, 25 years old, 
and Charles Knause, 20 years old, both living in the Baby Farm Sub- 
division of Ft. Thomas, is said to ‘have actuated the girls to make the 
charges. The young men, it is said, told the girls’ parents that the girls 
loitered about the military reservation in Ft. Thomas, talking to soldiers. 

On August 30th the Cincinnati police found the girls in the Dixie 
Terminal, and believing they were runaways, held them for investigation. 
The girls told policemen they had been attacked by two men. 

When Edward Hamilton, county detective of Newport, with attachés 
of the Campbell County Juvenile Court, returned the girls to Newport, 
the girls named Harris and Knause as their assailants. 

They said that during the absence of relatives the men came to 
their home and attacked them. 

The girls were sent to the Juvenile Home in Greendale, Ky., to 
be held by the Juvenile Court authorities. Harris and Knause were 
arrested at once and placed in jail without bond. Warrants were filed 
against them, charging them with an offense punishable in Kentucky with 
death. 

Five weeks passed and the grand jury investigation began. The 
girls were taken to Newport. 

“Y’'m through with lying. I’m going to tell the truth,” the Tucker 
girl told those who questioned her. 

Close cross-questioning began, and the girl confessed that the charges 
were without foundation. 

Then the Hall girl broke down. 

“We agreed to accuse them,” she confessed. 

“Don’t you girls know that you might have been responsible for 
two innocent men going to the gallows?” said Prosecutor Diskin. 

“Yes...” the Hall girl reluctantly agreed. “But if Josephine had stuck 
to her story, I’d have stuck to mine.” 

“Why in the world did you do it? Prosecutor Diskin asked. 
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“Oh, we didn’t like the men,” they said. 


The girls were sent to jail and last night they were taken to the Green- 
dale Place of Detention, where they will'remain until they have attained 
their majority. 


Harris and Knause were notified and brought before Circuit Judge 
Caldwell. Prosecutor Diskin asked that the charges be dismissed, and 
they were instantly released. 


In the midst of her husband’s misfortune, when the finger of every- 
one pointed against ‘him, Mrs. Harris, mother of two children, steadfastly 
maintained her faith in him, and told Newport authorities over and 


over, “He is not guilty. Bill would not do it.” She said her husband was 
at home at the time the girls charged him with attacking them. 


Now it is quite possible that it is the fact that rape is pun- 
ishable with death in Kentucky that saved the lives of the two 
young men. It is quite likely that it was the knowledge that 
the two young men might be hanged that stirred the distorted 
consciences of these two young female degenerates. It is quite 
likely that if they had known that the punishment might orly 
be a year or two in prison, that they would have remained silent. 
As it is, one of the girls said that if the other one had stuck 
to her story she too would have stuck. Two innocent young 
men, one 25 years old, the other one 20, might have lost their 
lives on account of two little perverted liars. 

But the fault is not only the girls——society also shares the 
guilt. For such girls usually know that it is very easy to ac- 
cuse a man of this crime, that no corroboration is necessary, 
that the popular passion is at once aroused, and that all that 
is necessary is to bring a charge against a man and he is at 
once clapped into prison. If such girls knew that they would 
have to stand a severe cross-examination, that they would be 
grilled by sane and cool-headed men and women, that they would 
have to give proofs of their accusations, they would hesitate 
before charging innocent men with the commission of such 
a crime. 


Another point that is well to bear in mind is this: that it 
is very often girls and women who are irfatuated with a man 
who has repulsed their advances who bring such charges. They 
are actuated by an irresistible feeling of revenge. But now and 
then when the innocent man is about to suffer the penalty they 
weaken, and confess that their charge was false. 

Again and again I must repeat: We should be very care- 
ful before giving credence to accusations of rape. Ninety, if 
not ninety-nine of every one hundred such accusations, are false. 

—W. J. R. 
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OBSCENE PICTURES AND SEXOLOGY. 


A gentleman came to see me this afternoon. He had no 
appointment and I was very busy, and my first impulse was to 
send down word that I could not see him, he should come some 
other time. But his engraved card bore so many initials after 
his distinguished name, and he had come from such a distance, 
from out of town, that I agreed to see him. 


After the preliminary greetings he opened a portfolio, re- 
moved therefrom and quickly arranged a large number of photo- 
graphs of dazzlingly beautiful women. Yes, they were beautiful, 
but they were absolutely nude and in the most obscene imaginable 
positions; they were lewd and lascivious. But they were not 
the worst; on a number of them there were men and women in 
the most “remarkable’”—some would call them horrible—positions 
of rormal and abnormal coitus; and many represented the most 
grotesque perversities as well as the vilest perversions. The 
owner of these pictures—they numbered about three hundred— 
was very proud of his collection. These pictures, he said, “are 
the créme de la créme of obscenity. There is nothing like them 
anywhere. I spent years in collecting them, some are photo- 
graphs that I took myself. You will not find anything like it 
in Paris, Barcelona or Havana.” And he was willing to part 
with his collection at ten dollars per photograph. He would 
let the whole collection go for two thousand dollars. 


I told him that I was sorry, but that I would not pay ten 
cents apiece. He became ruffled. Did I think they were not 
good enough? “Too good, but I am not interested in such 
things.” “Are you not an Editor of the JouRNAL oF SEXOLOGY ?” 
“Yes, I am.” Well??? “Well what??? “Are you not inter- 
ested im all sex questions and sex subjects?” 


I had to explain to him that I no more considered vul- 
gar obscenity or common pornography a legitimate part of 
sexology thar I considered a wart on a man’s face a legitimate 
part of his face. I was interested in sexology because 
I was interested in solving the complex sex problems 
which confront men and women in civilized society and 
which cause such an enormous amount of anguish and 
suffering, suffering physical and mental. Obscere pictures 
photographs representing rormal and abnormal coitus and sexual 
perversions will not help to solve any sexual problems. On 
the contrary, they may aggravate them by leading to sexual per- 
versions, and by acting as sexual excitants. And as I said many 
years ago, in Altruria, the sexual instinct is strong enough 
suffering, suffering physical and mental. Obscene pictures, 
excitation can only act ruinously. 
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“But some people, quite a few in fact, derive great pleasure 
and satisfaction from a contemplation of such pictures.” 


“If they do they are welcome to them. I do not advocate 
the establishmert of any censorship—except in the case of the 
young—I would not arrest or send to prison people who handle 
those things, but I am not interested in them. Good day.” 

I fear that my visitor went away with the impression that 
I was a prude—the worst thing that one can be guilty of in the 
eyes of some people. 


It can’t be helped, but I must re-emphasize that I am not 
interested in obscene pictures and erotic books, and I pity the 
people who pay fancy prices for the former or the latter. 
Some of them are truly obsessed. 

And I will take this opportunity to repeat that sexology is a 
serious study of the sex instinct and its variegated mani- 
festations, normal, and abnormal, and its purpose to solve pro- 
blems and to prevent and cure misery. It has nothing in common 
with pornographic pictures, erotic books, barrzom iokes. or 
smoking-room smutty stories—W. J. R. 


ARE ALL MEN AND WOMEN BISEXUAL? 


The semi-educated and half-baked who have their thinking 
done for them, generally take everything they read for pure 
coin, for unalloyed, undisputable one hundred per cent. truth. 
This explains why those who can cleverly handle scientific jar- 
gon find it so easy to have zealous followers and devoted adher- 
ents. And when a writer nonchalantly refers to a theory as 
“well-established,” “universally accepted,’ and treats it as so 
well-known and definitely proved that a discussion of it would 
be a waste of time and an insult to the reader’s intelligence, 
the mushy-minded reader is readily bamboozled or hypnotized, and 
does accept the writer’s statements without criticism or an- 
alysis. 

More and more frequently do we come across statements that 
there is no such a thing as a man who is all-man or a woman 
who is all-woman. “We are all bisexual, hermaphroditic. It 
is only a matter of proportion. Some men are seventy-five per 
cent man and twenty-five per cent. woman, some sixty per cent 
man and forty per cent. woman, some are fifty-fifty, etc. The 
same thing with women.” 

This is piffle, humbug and tommyrot. The vast majority of 
mankind—say ninety per cent.—are sexually normal; that is, 
the men are all-man, and the women are all-woman. Of course 
there are bisexual men and women; the same as there are com- 
pletely homosexual men and women. But to speak of all man- 
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kind as bisexual is absurd; the responsibility for this absurdity 
must rest on the shoulders of our irresponsible friends, the 
psychoanalysts, such as Stekel, Sadger, Ferenczi, etc., particular- 
ly the first. 

The writer knows men and women who are so thoroly hetero- 
sexual that the touch of the naked body of a member of the 
same sex is unpleasant to them, and to sleep in the same bed 
with one of the same sex is a torture to them. 

I do not intend to go deeply into the subject in this place. 
This brief editorial note is really written as am answer to a 
query. I may deal with the subject in detail at some future 
time. Here I wish only to emphasize: if somebody asks you 
if it is true that all men and women are bisexual, tell him that 
it is not; that such an assertion is piffle and tommyrot. Which 
latter is not quite a parliamentary expression, but is the only 
kind I can use in dealing with some of the assertions of our 
so-called scientists——W. J. R. 


THE ELEMENT OF FEAR IN LOVE AND JEALOUSY. 


A. patient whom we will call Mr. A., whom I had treated a 
number of years ago, when he was yet unmarried, came to me 
in a state of most pitiful dejection and terror. I had known 
him as a healthy, cheerful, optimistic young man; he was quite 
unrecognizable. I had not seen him for several years, but knew 
that he lived happily with his wife. 

Briefly, the story was this: his wife left him for another 
man. He loved his wife quite well, tho not any too passion- 
ately, and whi'e he had her he could get along quite well with- 
out her. If she jhad just left him, if she had not gone to live 
with another man, he would not have minded it much. At least 
he thinks he wouldn’t. But the krowledge of her living with 
some other man is causing him indescribable tortures. Ap- 
petite completely gone, has lost thirty-five pounds in weight, but 
worst of all, as is usually the case in such calamities, sleep 
left him entirely ; strong hypnotics ard excessive doses of whiskey 
induce only a disturbed sleep of two or three hours’ duration. 
All that was all right. I could understand his depression, his 
loss of appetite, his sleeplessness, his agony and his anguish, 
But what I could not understand was the abject, terror in which 
the man seemed to be engulfed. He was afraid of the future, 
he was afraid of life. 

Analyzing his case, taking it apart, discussing it with him 
sympathetically, I made the following discovery: his terror was 
due to the fear that his agonies would rever go away, that he 
would never forget, that he would suffer the same tortures as 
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long as he lived. He finally himself volunteered the statement 
that he would not suffer so atrociously if he were sure or at 
least could hope that his agonies would not be permanent; if 
he knew that they would not last more than three or six months 
or a year, he would try to become reconciled to his fate, to 
calm himself. A persor: can suffer, he said, for a certain length 
of time, if he knows that his sufferings are going to have an 
end; but to suffer indefinitely—that is, to fear that the suffer- 
ing was perhaps going to be indefinite, eternal, nobody could 
stand that. 

I was able to assure him positively that his suffering would 
have an end; that many people in a position similar to his had 
the same sort of fear; that it was a physiological and psycho- 
logical impossibility to experierce the same suffering, the same 
agonies, undiminished, unabated, unmodified. I demonstrated 
that without exception all the cases J had in my personal prac- 
tice recovered very nicely; the one exception committed suicide. 
If he wished to commit suicide nobody could prevent him from 
doing so; but if he wanted to live, I would do everything in 
my power to help him to come to terms with life, to forget the 
past, and to start anew. 

Those who know the enormous power of suggestion, the 
relief obtained from the mere pouring of your troubles into a 
sympathetic ear, the hope instilled by a confident, masterful ad- 
viser, can understand the relief experienced by Mr. A. 

It is hardly necessary to add that Mr. A. has overcome his 
troubles, that his agonies are a thing of the past—they flit 
across his mind occasionally like the memory of a disagreeable 
dream—and that he is leading a quite normal ard busy life. 

—W. J. R. 


FEROCIOUS SENTENCES FOR ATTEMPTED RAPE. 


Of course attempts at rape should be punished. But one 
cannot help thinking that the severity of the sentence is some- 
times out of proportion to the attempted offence. We cannot 
help believing that superstition and sadism play a certain réle 
in making the sertences as they are. Each case should be tried 
on its merits, and all extenuating circumstances, if any, should 
be taken into consideration. 

We might not perhaps have dared to say so much, but an 
editorial in “The New Generation” for September, written by 
a woman and not by a brute of a man, has given us courage 
to do so. The editorial is entitled, “A Ferocious Sentence,” 
and follows herewith: 
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Sexual superstition takes other forms besides that of hostility to 
birth control. From the Glasgow Daily Record of July 25th we learn 
that in the Jedburgh Sheriff Court a boy of eighteen, John Oliver Hawick, 
has been sentenced to eighteen months’ imprisonment with hard labor 
for attempting to ravish a woman of fifty-eight. Hard labor is so severe 
a punishment that two years is the longest sentence ever given to the 
hardened criminal. What has this boy done to bring down upon his 
head so monstrous a punishment? Manifestly the woman was past 
child-bearing age. The report contains no suggestion that the boy had 
venereal disease. If the boy had knocked out one of the woman’s teeth, 
and thereby injured her for life, he would probably have been fined five 
shillings and warned to be more careful in the future. Yet for doing her 
a far smaller injury he is given the next thing to a sentence of death. 
We are glad the jury recommended the boy to mercy, although he re- 
ceived none. We hope some civilized person will take the matter up with 
the Home Secretary, and have the boy released. One good thing has been 
done. All who are not devils will hate and despise more than ever the vile 
superstitions which still flourish in our midst. 

If it were not unchivalrous to do so, we would like to ask 
the question whether the woman of 58 was really so shocked 
and horrified by the boy’s attempt that a sentence of eighteen 
months at hard labor was necessary to soothe and calm her 
maidenly feelings—W. J. R. 


DANGEROUS ADVICE TO MIDDLE AGED IMPOTENTS 


Analogies are dangerous things, and ofter: lead to wrong conclu- 
sions. When a man complains of loss of appetite, it is sound 
advice to tell him to abstain from eating for a while. And a fast 
of a day or two, or several days, will seldom fail to restore a per- 
son’s appetite, unless there is something seriously and organi- 
cally wrong. When a man complains of loss of libido, the advice 
to abstain may be sound in certain cases, in cases of healthy young 
men where the loss of libido has been caused by sexual excess. 
But to advise a middle-aged man who has been leading a moder- 
ate sexual life to abstain from all sex relations as a remedy for 
his diminished or lost libido, is very unsound advice, and may 
have disastrous results for the patiert. 


It is one of the commonest things to see men of, say between 
forty and fifty-five years of age, who complaining of their dimin- 
ished libido, were advised complete continence, and at the end of 
their period of abstinence they fourd themselves completely im- 
potent, so impotent that the strongest stimuli failed to bring about 
restoration to the normal or near normal. 

There can be little doubt that if these same men in addition to 
the proper treatment had been advised to indulge moderately 
now and then, their libido would not have become completely ex- 
tinguished—W. J. R. 
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SEXUAL CONTINENCE AND ITS INFLUENCE ON THE 
PHYSICAL AND MENTAL HEALTH OF MEN 
AND WOMEN. 


By William JJ, Robinson, M. D. 
[Continued from the May issue. ] 


CHAPTER IV. 


Case XV. Thirty-two years old. Had been used to an active 
sexual life. Two years ago was liberated from prison where he 
spent four year as a political (alleged “obstruction” of the 
war) prisoner. The lack of sexual satisfaction was what caused 
him the greatest suffering, physical as well as mental. At times 
he felt he would go crazy. The longing for the opposite sex was 
unbearable. Masturbation, to which he had not been addicted 
prior to his arrest, gave him some physical relief, but no emo- 
tional satisfaction. Gradually, no doubt due to the prison fare 
and the depression caused by the prison atmosphere, his libido 
began to wane, and during his last year im prison his sexual 
desire was but slight. On leaving prison, the libido returned, 
though not to the former degree, but when he attempted sexual 
relations he found himself completely impotent. Erection very 
feeble and ejaculation almost immediate. Takes the matter very 
seriously because he is one of those in whose life sex plays a 
great role. 


Case XVI. Protestant pastor, sixty-eight years old. Pow- 
erfully built man. Had no relations up to the age of twenty- 
five, at which age he married. Lived happily with his wife 
for twenty years, and she bore him several children. She 
died. He remained a widower for eighteen years, during 
which time he abstained entirely from any sex relations. He 
then remarried. It is five years now since he has been 
married to his second wife, and he finds himself quite vig- 
orous sexually—just as vigorous and virile as he was at the age 
of forty. Evidently the continence for twenty years did him no 
injury—neither to his mentality, nor to his physique, nor speci- 
fically to his sexual power. But the man is an exceptional type 
in every respect; so all those who know him say. 


Case XVII. The subject of this case was sent to prison at 
the age of twenty-two, and he spent two years behind prison walls. 
His sentence was for a considerably longer period, but a good deal 
of influence was brought to bear on the Governor and he was 
pardoned. The crime for which he was sent away to prison 
was—rape. He found himself in a house where there were only 
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children, the parents being away in the country over the week- 
end, and he committed rape on a beautiful, well-developed girl 
of fourteen. The young man came from a good family, his con- 
duct up to that time had been irreproachable, and nobody would 
have thought him capable of such a deed. He himself would 
have been furiously indignant if anybody had imputed to him 
the possibility of committing such a crime. And up to this day 
he does not know how he could do it, how he could do such a 
thing. All he cam say is that he was out of his mind, that the 
desire was so overpowering that he simply could not resist it. 

The thought did flit acrosss his mind that he was doing some- 
thing immoral, something terrible, finally, something that he would 
have to suffer for, that he might go to prison for—but it was all 
of no avail. The most painful, most deterrent thought was the 
fate of the sweet young girl, that she might become pregnant, that 
her life might be ruined—but it was of no use. It made him 
hesitate for a moment—but then he went on. He says, and with 
apparent sincerity, that if he had been quite certain that he would 
have to pay the death penalty, he would still rot have been able 
to resist and to refrain from doing what he did. A feeling that 
he never had before nor since took possession of him and com- 
pletely paralyzed his will power. While he does not question the 
justice of his punishment, he says that morally he feels himself 
blameless: his mind was clouded and what he did was beyond 
any human power not to do. In other words he wishes to convey 
the opinion that anybody else feeling the way he did would have 
been unable to restrain himself from doing what he did. Which 
of course must remain an unsolved question. 


Case XVIII and XIX. Mr. J. has reached the age of thirty- 
eight without any sex experience whatever. He grew up in a 
small place, the opportunities were few, ard he was extremely 
shy. He would have rather died than make an indecent proposal 
to one who might be thoroughly respectable. When he came to 
New York, the situation was no better. And he felt himself 
getting weaker, losing both his libido and erectile power. He 
feared that he had become or would soon become completely 
impotent. And his work began to suffer; he became sort of 
lazy, indolent; all pep was gone. He never had too much of 
it, but row he had none. And there seemed to be no help for him, 
for he had no lady friends, and prostitutes in New York are very 
few and those few do not solicit in the streets; one has to know 
the ropes, which he didn’t. Luckily, he became intimate with his 
landlady, a grayheaded little lady of about sixty-five, who gave 
him complete sexual satisfaction, and he says that he feels like 
a new man. The improvement has been marked both physically 
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and mentally. His friend’s age does rot seem to bother him 
in the least. He prefers her to younger women, and one who 
knows him can understand his psychology very readily. Many 
young men, particularly of a shy disposition and not very strong 
sexually, prefer old women. The lady in this case, by the way, 
is very passionate. And she is of course long past the child- 
bearing age; has been for twenty years. Which is some proof, or 
if not proof, at least an indication, that the sex instinct was not 
given us for propagation purposes exclusively. 


Case XX. This trouble is purely physical. After going five 
or six weeks without any sex relations, he would get a heavy 
dragging-down sensation in the perineum, ard on examination the 
prostate would be found congested. Only a thorough prostatic 
massage or an abundant night emission would relieve him of the 
feeling of congestion and dragging-down sensation. Masturbation 
would but seldom afford slight relief. Occasionally he would 
also have a dull aching pain in the testicles. Mentally, he 
claims he is not in any way affected, and if he did not experi- 
ence the unpleasant physical sensations, continence would not 
bother him. But the physical discomfort does interfere with his 
work, 


Case XXI. Mr. B is now sixty-seven years old. Was 
married at the age of twenty; he lived two years with his first 
wife when she died at childbirth. With his second wife he lived 
for thirty-five years, and to this, his third wife, he has been 
married six years. During the forty-seven years, since the day 
of his first marriage, he seldom missed having intercourse at least 
once a day. Three hundred times per annum would be an urder 
rather than an overstatement. Two weeks or even one week 
without intercourse would make him feel physically very un- 
comfortable, very restless and unable to attend to his work. 

How it would have been if he had been forced to go without 
sex relations for six months or a year I do rot know. He would 
have gotten over his restlessness and uncomfortable feeling. But 
he was never forced to such a test and he did not see why he 
should subject himself to it, when he was feeling perfectly well 
the other way. 

But I wish to take this opportunity to remark that there is 
such a thing as the coitus-habit. Those who become a slave to 
it feel almost as badly when deprived of it, as the morphine or 
cocaine addict feels when deprived of his drug. But gradual 
withdrawal can effect a cure of the habit without too much hard- 
ship. 
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Case XXII. A physician, thirty-five years of age. He prac- 
ticed intercourse moderately between the ages of eighteen and 
twenty-four, and his sexual power was normal. At the latter 
age, fear of venereal infection, mixed with suddenly arisen moral 
scruples, determined him not to indulge any more until he mar- 
ried. The struggle to overcome his desire was a hard one, but 
gradually became easier. He would have occasional emissions 
accompanied with strong erections; but gradually the latter be- 
came weaker and the former rarer, until sexual matters almost 
completely ceased to bother him. If he had a desire or if a lasci- 
vious picture preserted itself to his mind, he suppressed it ruth- 
lessly by a strong effort of the will. At the age of thirty-four 
he became acquainted with a young lady whom he was very 
anxious to marry. But before broaching the subject at all he 
decided to test his virility. The test resulted in complete fail- 
ure. He made several attempts with public and semi-public wo- 
men, but in each case he failed miserably. He could neither get 
up a desire nor an erection. He is improving under erergetic 
treatment, but it is questionable whether he will ever regain his 
full vigor, for both the penis and testicles show quite some 
atrophy. 


_Case XXIII. Is that of a drug manufacturer, thirty-eight 
years of age. He is not only a pious but a sincerely religious man, 
and he considered extramarital intercourse a heinous sin. His 
passiors were very strong, but he never masturbated; he suffered 
from moderate pollutions accompanied with powerful erections. 
The erections became gradually weaker, but the pollutions did 
not increase in frequency, At the age of thirty-eight he decided 
to get married and came to consult me as to his virility. The 
sexual organs showed no abnormality, no atrophy. I told him 
that in a case like this, where he had had no erection, practically, 
for years, it was a risky matter to pronounce ar opinion and that 
a positive decision could be arrived at by a test only. This, of 
course, a religious man such as he could not think of doing. 
He married, and another terrible domestic tragedy (the wife is 
only twenty-four) has been added to the already fearfully long list. 
He is completely impotent as far as performance is concerned, 
though he is not lacking in desire. 

Case XXIV. Mr. Z. fifty-one years old. Three years ago 
began to notice a slight weakening in erections, and particularly 
a diminished libido. He consulted a physician who told him to 
abstain for a while; he abstained for six months. At the end of 
this period, there was no improvement. Not only was there ro 
improvement, but the condition was worse. He consulted another 
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physician who gave him a tonic and told him to abstain. He ab- 
stained for six months more. At the end of that period he 
found himself completely impotent. No desire whatsoever, and 
when in order to test himself he attempted intercourse, he could 
not get a vestige of an erection. Repeated attempts resulted— 
similarly—in absolute failure. It is aj dangerous thing, as I stated 
elsewhere, for a middle-aged man of not very strong sexuality, to 
abstain entirely for two or three years or even for one year. 


Cases XXV. to XLV. I can take these twenty odd cases 
and put all together; they are so much alike that they do not 
merit a separate description. Their ages differ from twerty- 
four to thirty-five. The average age is twenty-eight. 

Chlorotic or anemic, poor complexion, acne frequent either 
on the face or on the body or both. Appetite poor, capricious, 
sleep poor. Indefinite headaches. Pain at the menstrual period, 
in some cases so severe that the patient must go to bed for a 
day or two. Backaches frequent. Constipation very common. 
Often depressed; some of them very timid. They got married. 
And the change that several months of married life brought 
about was unmistakable though not in all cases remarkable. 
Both physically and psychically the improvement was commented 
upon by others and cheerfully acknowledged by themselves. The 
majority of them are now mothers, and in the majority of cases 
the child has added a new interest to life, and only in a few 
cases the same ailments followed child-birth. The above cases all 
give testimony in favor of a normal sexual life—Truth demands 
that I add that some of these cases were not really married. They 
just lived with their male lovers. But biologically it makes of 
course little difference whether the relatiors are licit or illicit. 


Cases XLVI. and XLVII. Mr. and Mrs. A. Both forty- 
five years old. Have been married twenty years. Neither of 
them had any sexual experience prior to marriage. They at- 
tempted intercourse a few times but it was not a success. Whe- 
ther due to weak erectiors on the part of the bridegroom or a 
tough resistant hymen in the bride, or both (which is most likely), 
marriage was never consummated; the lady is still a virgin. 
Husband and wife sleep in the same bed but all attempts at sexual 
relations were given up very soon after marriage. But they are 
the best of friends and pals, and their health does not seem to 
have suffered from this permanently continent life. [Prof. 
Blaschko reports a case of a couple who had lived for forty years 
together without attempting intercourse. When Prof. Blaschko 
examined the woman—she presented evidences of a tumor—he 
found that she was still a virgin. ] 
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Case XLVIII. Miss A. Thirty-three years old, from a fine, 
well-to-do family. An extremely sympathetic girl, with a delicate 
face, on which the lines of suffering are clearly and pairfully 
visible. She is very chlorotic, lips bloodless, complexion dingy, 
chest flat, somewhat stoop-shouldered. Complaint: Terribly 
nervous and hysterical. Has been suffering for ten years or 
more. I am informed that at about the age of twenty she was 
stout and exceptiorally healthy. She began to lose ground grad- 
ually. She has become so nervous that the least little thing 
makes her cry for hours at a time. Her appetite is wretched, 
and her insomnia is extremely obstinate. She has been going 
from doctor to doctor, who has given her every variety of iron 
preparations, strychnine, arsenic and bromides; for the insomnia 
she was given gradually increasing doses of sulphonal, trioral 
and veronal. But all these were of no avail whatever. Not that 
they did not do her much good, but they did not do her any good, 
except the hypnotics, that procured her an occasional hour or 
two of sleep. She was sent away to a well-known sanitarium, 
and while the hydrotherapeutic measures seemed to improve her 
condition, the improvement was but temporary. During her hys- 
terical attacks she would scream in a most unearthly fashion, tear 
her hair, knock her head against the bedpost, and then would fall 
exhausted as if in a dead faint. All about her would get fright- 
ened, throw cold water on her, give her aromatic spirits of am- 
monia, etc. At first they would run for the doctor, but now they 
are used to these attacks. She has developed recently a pronounced 
anxiety neurosis. She is afraid of some great calamity. She 
is also afraid to be in the dark, to be alone in the room, to cross 
the streets, to be ina crowd. Her people are afraid that her mind 
Was going to give way, but I don’t find it so. She is very ra- 
tional, and a bond of sympathy is soon established between us, 
Discreet, sympathetic questioning brings out deeper hidden 
secrets. Seeing that I know her trouble, she tells me what she 
says she never told to any other living person. For the last ten 
or twelve years she has been suffering the tortures of hell from 
unsatisfied sexual longings. The desire would become at times 
so strong that she simply would not know what to do with her- 
self, she would become as insane, and this would often end in 
a hysterical attack. 

Close investigation brought out the fact that she never mastur- 
bated. When the various doctors who treated her knew or sus- 
pected what was the matter with her or not she doesn’t know. 
She thinks that two or three of them knew. She also told me 
that she was annoyed or tortured night after night by numerous 
dreams, some bizarre, some horrible. While I recognize the im- 
mortal merits of Freud in having focused forcibly the attention of 
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our profession—and of the intelligent laity—on the relation be- 
tween sexual abstinence ard the various neuroses, I am but a 
luke-warm Freudian in the realm of dreams. I believe that in 
the dream interpretation, Freud and still more so many of his 
disciples go to extremes, and say things which are foolish, absurd, 
bizarre, fantastic and grotesque. But in this case it did not 
require a Freudian to see that the dreams were all plainly and 
grossly sexual. 

I told my patient that it was useless for her to come to me 
for treatment; I refused to prescribe for her and told her that 
there was no drug in or out of the pharmacopeia, no physical 
measures, no electricity, no hydrotherapy, no psychic influence 
that would be of the least avail to her. There was but one remedy 
that would help her and that remedy she knew as well as I. And 
with that we parted very good friends. She thanked me for my 
frank talk and was glad that I did not give her any medicine. She 
always felt that in her case they were just a humbug. 


Case XLIX. to CLX. These ladies of varying ages have 
been married for periods ranging from two to thirty years. They 
claim that they have never had any sexual feeling, do not know 
what a climax or an orgasm or a “tremble” is, but do not mind 
it in the least. So at least they say. And they feel all right in 
every way. It simply does not bother them one way or another. 
Some would prefer to be left alone altogether; the others do not 
mind having to satisfy their husbands even if they do not in any 
way actively participate in the act, but are just passive silent 
partners. The husbands of most of the wives im this series 
are all right as far as sex power is concerned and the wives 
have no complaints on that score. 


Case CLXI. to CCLXXV. The cases of this series are 
similar to those of the previous series in one respect but differ 
in another respect. They are similar in this respect: they have 
never had any sexual satisfaction; they have never experiencd 
an orgasm; they do rot know what it is; but here is the difference: 
they suffer on account of it. They are irritable, nervous, cranky, 
ailing and altogether dissatisfied with life. But whether their 
troubles are really physical due to lack of satisfaction, or chiefly 
mental due to dissatisfaction and anger over the fact that they 
cannot experience what other women experience and brag about 
so much, is hard to decide. It is important to add that the 
husbands of the wives of this series are quite all right sexually ; 
that is, they can perform the act perfectly, ard can satisfy other 
women; for where the husbands are not all right, there we have 
another class of cases. 
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Case CCLXXVI. to CCXCVII. These cases can also be 
lumped together. Ages from twenty to twenty-nine. Sex does 
not seem to play any role in their lives, that is, sex in its grosser 
meaning, a desire for sexual relations. They enjoy the company 
of the male sex, are rot horrified at a kiss, but about their chastity 
there is no question, and their health does not seem to be in any 
way affected. They are good students, athletic, cheerful and 
enjoy life to the full. Their desire for sex relations is but occa- 
sional and transient and is more a sort of curiosity than actual 
desire. Whether their health and spirits would continue to remain 
unaffected if the chastity had to continue for five or ten years 
longer, it is of! course impossible to say positively. But it seems, 
that with some of them at least, that would be the case. 


Cases CCXCVIII. to CCCXCXIII. If this division includ- 
ed a million cases it would not cover the whole number of women 
belonging to this series. They haunt the offices of every general 
practitioner, every gynecologist, every neurologist, every sexolo- 
gist, every psychanalyst. They are to be pitied, indeed, because 
there is no question that their sufferings are real, and not imagin- 
ary or purely hysterical. 


These are all married women, and they all have one trouble— 
their husbands. Their husbands may be kind and gentle, they 
may be gentlemanly and refined, they may be loved and respected 
by their wives, but they have one defect—they are sexually weak. 
Their most common trouble is premature ejaculations; combined 
with this is sometimes imperfect or weak erections, and some- 
times there is complete sexual impotence. But as just said, 
the most frequent trouble is premature or immediate ejacula- 
tion. Before the woman reaches the orgasm, before she is half- 
way rear it, the man is through, and the wife is left in a highly 
tense, excited condition, which leaves her distressed for the whole 
night, unless she relieves herself or her husband relieves her by 
masturbation. These women are neurotic, neurasthenic, hysterical, 
irritable; they are apt to act queerly, they have backaches, pain in 
the ovarian region, suffer from obstinate insomnia and from a 
host of other symptoms, which follow in the wake of a thwarted, 
unsatisfied or poorly satisfied libido. They are very unhappy 
creatures and there is no question that the semi-continence or 
practical continence to which these women are condemned has 
a decidedly injurious effect on their soma and psyche. 

To the symptoms before enumerated I might add—militant 
feminism. For it is claimed that no woman who has a happy 
home and lives a rormal, i.e., properly satisfied, sex life cares to 
engage in outside militant activities or becomes an enthusiastic 
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participator in “causes.” Be this as it may, lucky is this sort 
of woman who can engage in outside activities and causes, for 
they act as some sort of safety valve, some outlet for her un- 
satisfied libido. 

Some may object that these cases cannot be offered as proof 
of the injuriousress of continence, for these are not cases of com- 
plete continence; it is worse to be led to sexual excitement and 
irritation without satisfaction than to abstain entirely. True; 
but many of the women of this division do abstain entirely ; hav- 
ing suffered from a number of unsatisfactory attempts on the 
part of their husbands, they refuse to be experimerted with any 
further, and prefer to live an absolutely continent life, even though 
in the same house with the husband. 

And I also wish to take this opportunity to remark that the 
statement that frustrated or ungratified sexual excitement is 
worse than absolute continence is true as a general proposition 
only. Inaconsiderable number of cases the preliminary play, the 
partially gratified libido, is better than absolute continence with- 
out any attempt at sex relations. In the former case there is 
some emotional outlet, in the latter none. 


Case CCCXCIX. Miss N., fifty years old. Had absolutely 
no relations, no sexual experience of any sort up to the age of 
forty-four. Was retiring, shy and often ailing. Attended to her 
school work—she was a school teacher—satisfactorily ard was 
liked by everybody, as a quiet, inoffensive creature. At the age 
of forty-four she came in contact with a young man ten years 
her junior and a strong attachment grew up. They soon began 
to live together, that is, sexually. The change in the woman 
was remarkable. All her ailments disappeared, her complexion 
improved, and a buoyancy of spirit to which she had been a 
stranger for about twenty years made its appearance. Also she 
began to take an interest in things and movements for which she 
cared but little before. Her relations with her friend have now 
continued for over six years, and the improvement in her physi- 
cal condition as well as in her psyche has been progressive. One 
would have to be ultra-sceptical to question the reality of cause 
and effect in this case, to doubt that here there was a causal re- 
lationship between the woman’s sexual life and the improve- 
ment in her condition. 


Case CCCC. A dear little woman of fifty-five, ruddy- 
cheeked, dancing eyes, cheerful as a cricket, always on the go, 
always doing something for somebody. Never discouraged, 
never ill for a day. Nota bit prudish; can enjoy a good joke, is 
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not afraid to read books which are not sold openly in bookstores. 
And yet the reporter of this case—the lady in question herself— 
can assure the reader that she has never had any sex relations 
in her life, and does not expect to have any. And it is not that 
she is sexless, that she has not had any sexual longings. Far 
from it. But a tragic love affair at the age of twenty-five made. 
all men repulsive to her for a while; after that no man that 
she could love made his appearance. As to illicit relations, she 
was brought up so, that she could as well consider committirg 
murder. But the important point in this case is that this lifelong 
abstention from any sex life (she never practiced masturbation) 
did not injure her physically or mentally, did not even dampen 
her spirits. 

[The concluding chapter of this Essay containing Questions 
and Answers, Summary and Final Conclusion, will positively 
appear in the January 1924 issue. ] 
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THE SEXUAL LIFE OF THE CHILD. 
[Concluded. ] 


By Dr. J. Sadger, Vierna. 


Somewhat less frequent, but usually very strongly devel- 
oped in children, is the phenomenon I have called 
URETHRAL OR BLADDER EROTICISM : 

The distal end of the urinary apparatus, like the gastro intes- 
tinal outlet, is am important erogenous zone. Urethral-erotic 
children find pleasure in the simple act of emptying the bladder, 
as is shown by their half stupid, half “absent” facial expression, 
—not unlike what may otherwise be seen during an orgasm. 
During every act of micturition they experience this pleasure, 
and hence they develop a pollakiuria which at times lasts for 
years. Many interrupt repeatedly the act of micturition, hav- 
ing found that the retention of the urine, no less than its voiding, 
yields a great amount of pleasure. Urethral erotic boys have fre- 
quent erectiors even though they have no desire to masturbate, 
the condition being induced solely by the heightened irritability 
of the urethra. Children of three and four years sometime 
have erections with every micturition, occasionally because they 
are in the habit of withholding the urine as long as possible, 
as may be easily discovered. Premature retention as well as 
frequency of urination in children who are otherwise normal 
are in themselves signs of increased urethral eroticism. Finally 
the sexual nature of these peculiarities is betrayed by the stub- 
bornness with which they are kept up, all ordinary methods of 
weaning or treatment proving useless. The children may be 
punished ever so severely, yet they do not give up the habit of 
bed-wetting in the least, but often cling to the habit far beyond 
the physiologic age urtil love for one of the parents, or in- 
dulgence in regular sexual intercourse during adolescence, frees 
them from it. 

Such children often find that wetting their body with their 
own urine yields them great pleasure ;—in that connection dermal 
eroticism, of which we shall speak at greater length later on, 
also plays a role—and neither threats nor punishments affect 
them in the least. It is significant also that unless the bladder 
is overfilled they wet only persons they like, never a person 
whom they do not care for. The same is true with respect to 
their feces. Bespotting the adults seems a sign of favour. 
Often it is found that children who have learned the art of 
personal cleanliness, revert to an occasional enuresis nocturna 
or diurna, as the case may be. That, according to my profes- 
sional experience, happens exclusively as the result of increased 
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sexual excitation, e. g., in girls whose beloved father is about 
to return home after a prolonged absence. Very significant for 
one’s later life is the parallel of urine and water, or other watery 
fluids,—a parallel clearly sanctioned by ordinary language. The 
increased urethral eroticism of many boys in itself is responsible 
for the attraction so many little ones feel towards anything 
havirg to do with water. They love to play with sprinklers, 
water cans, and pumps, and little girls often never tire of 
washing clothes for their dollies. In later years these young 
persons turn with fanatic devotion to water sports or choose 
marine occupations for similar reasons. Their insatiable in- 
terest in the sport or occupation of their choice betrays its 
sexual character. 

On looking over the marifestations of sexual infantilism thus 
far covered, we find that, excepting the genitalia, they involve 
only the various mucous membranes. Further observation, 
coupled with psycho-analytic experience, has disclosed the fact 
that most mucous surfaces and the whole skin, including there- 
fore also all the special senses, constitute areas more or less 
_erogerous, which is true also of the muscles, as is proved by 
the study of hysterical paralyses, disorders of locomotion ard 
functional contractures. 

These groups of primordial infantile sexuality—after the com- 
pletion of sexual maturity they usually become less pronounced 
or disappear entirely—I have designated 


DERMAL, MucosaL AND MuscuLaR EROTICISM: 


An illustration of infantile dermal eroticism we have already 
seen in Stier’s observation that little children give a character- 
istic sexual giggle when the irner portion of their thigh is 
tickled, ‘‘a stimuli that often leads to an erection.” In that con- 
nection the child displays that inner relationship between sexu- 
ality and the form of dermal excitation known as tickling. To 
be tickled sometimes yields so great a pleasure that certain 
children carnot get enough of it, or else, it rouses them so much 
that they begin to struggle against it even while laughing because 
they cannot bear it. 

A frequent form of mucous membrane eroticism is nose boring 
which is indulged in usually by children, but often also by adults, 
sometimes to the point of inducing sexual orgasm. This may 
be recognized by the dreamy, “lost” expression of the eyes, the 
flushing of the cheeks and the sudden startled reaction when 
the sinner is discovered in the act. There are persons addicted 
to nasal onanism, secretly, impulsively,—and, significantly 
enough, the habit is accompanied by the same psychic manifes- 
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tations (gastric complaints, failure of the attention) which are 
considered symptoms of so-called true neurasthenia. 


The external meatus is also not infrequently a region where 
masturbation is carried on. Thus, for instance, a hysterical 
woman who had masturbated for years with the aid of her 
genitalia, tells me, in the course of her analysis: “Now I mas- 
turbate only with the ear, whenever I feel excited. That is a 
substitute for the real form of self-indulgence and yields me a 
very satisfying sensation. When I do that with the ear, I also 
have pains afterwards, just as after masturbating with the geni- 
talia, and there is also a fluid discharge. When my greatly be- 
loved father punished me as a child and I felt unhappy I always 
consoled myself by masturbating. I went to a place where I would 
be alone and masturbated either below or with the ear. I did that 
as far back as I can remember. Often I am much troubled 
evenings on account of a terrible itching; I then lie down in bed, 
take a book and presently the masturbation is over. I did the 
same when I was a child, because the indulgence has always 
been a great consolation to me.” 


Muscular eroticism in children manifests itself in a variety 
of forms, such as shouting, runring, jumping, striking,—inso- 
far as any of these actions may be due to purely endogenous 
excitations. A boy, for instance, suddenly and without any ap- 
parent reason, begins to run or shout, in response to an irre- 
sistible impulse to enjoy himself in that marner. Another mani- 
festation of muscular eroticism is the pleasurable beating of very 
young children, not in anger or during a dispute, but rather as 
an outflow of infantile love. Very significant also is the fighting 
and “rough house” indulged in by school boys. A little slip 
of a fellow catches hold of another boy, on some trivial pretext, 
or ever without any, and starts a spirited fight, in order thus 
to find an outlet for his powerful sexuality. Many persons 
definitely recall having experienced their first orgasm during 
such “rough house” combats. And even the one who loses the 
fight and is badly mauled does not feel so much anger and pain 
as a sense of gratified libido, even though he may not be other- 
wise at all masochistically predisposed. 


These manifestations of infantile eroticism have two char- 
acteristic features: they are extra-genital and autoerotic, 1. @., 
the child’s sexual feelings are not aroused through the excita- 
tions of the sexual organs proper and, furthermore, for the at- 
tainment of the libido the child does not require another ob- 
jective, on the contrary, he derives pleasure through his own 
body. 
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We take up, next, symptoms of infantile sexuality which differ 
from these with respect to the latter characteristic. 


I have already referred to the erections of our special senses. 
In addition to the dermal, there are two other important forms 
of eroticism belonging to the same category: eye and nose. The 
eroticism of vision leads to 


EXHIBITIONISM: 


That of the nose to olfactory eroticism. The pleasure in being 
naked, the craving to show oneself naked before others, is com- 
mon to all children. This begins early in infancy ard keeps 
up approximately to the end of the fourth year when the reactive 
repression sets in, with girls at least, and the emotion of shame 
begins to assert itself. Before that time every child, in the 
language of adults, may be called shameless, 7. e., every child 
displays keen pleasure in uncovering its body, with particular 
emphasis of the genitalia. For instance, we may see a little 
girl lifting its dress in the presence of a stranger, or sitting so 
as to expose its genitalia, if she likes the stranger. Most little 
ones—this we learn through psycho-analysis—like to take ad- 
vantage of the need of attending to their bodily wants in such 
a’ way as to exhibit themselves before sympathetic persons, par- 
ticularly before their parents. And as a rule it takes some time 
to inculcate the sense of shame in the child. Remnants of this 
pleasure of exhibitionism persist throughout life. Women, for 
instance, are particularly adroit in exhibiting their charms, which 
they do in cryptic ways and whenever the opportunity presents 
itself in quite open form as well. Indulgence in alcohol, remov- 
ing one’s inhibitions, easily puts an erd to the feeling of shame. 
The same is true of a psychosis which frees the unconscious 
from the fetters imposed by culture. Even the most modest of 
girls, the one who otherwise avoids the least intimate contact 
with a man, once her inhibitions are cancelled, as in mental dis- 
ease, endeavors to entice the male by the exposure and the dis- 
play of her charms—as durirg childhood. Finally, the typrcal 
exhibitionist is a person in whom the aboriginal infantile pleas- 
ure has become fixed into a permanent desire. 

Exhibitionism, 7. e., the craving to display oneself, is clearly 
an outflow of the erogenesis of vision. The latter presents two 
aspects: passive and active. The passive pleasure of being seen 
becomes very early combined with an active desire to see others 
exposed, ramely, in the child, either spontaneously or through 
initiation irto the habit. Usually the habit begins with the child 
narcissistically admiring its genitalia or its nates and that leads 
it to try to see the corresponding parts in others. Cases of ex- 
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posure by playmates are relatively rare and so are also instances 
of witnessing the exposure of adults, at least in the so-called 
better homes. The child gratifies its sexual curiosity most easily 
during the satisfaction of bodily wants, therefore a child with 
a prorounced exhibitionism easily becomes a voyeur, watching 
with keen interest other children as well as adults in the act 
of attending to their wants. Again, in such cases the childish 
craving sometimes becomes fixed intoja so-called, perversion, and 
this holds true not only of the adult voyeur, but also of certain 
homosexuals and fetichists. 

A few illustrations of exhibitionism: most little boys want 
their mothers to take them to the water closet, ard because of 
their “innocence” this demand is usually granted them. A girl, 
five years of age, in good health, keen-minded and of very good 
family, is told the “Schneewittchen” story and hears that her 
father loved her very, very much. ‘How much did he love 
her?” asks the little girl. “Did he do that because he loved her 
so?’ And, finally, as the highest expression of love: “Did 
he also take her to the water closet?” 

Another illustration: A doctor was called to a nurse who 
was ill with a gastro-intestinal form of irfluenza. The moment 
little Hans, six years of age, saw the physician coming he could 
hardly be kept from listening secretly at the door. Afterwards 
he plagued the convalescent woman with the question: “How 
did the doctor examine you? Dear Johanna, I'll give you any- 
thing you want, if you will only tell me: what did the doctor 
do to you?” 

Perhaps the behavior of the parents is responsible for a great 
deal of this sexual exhibitiorism. They are so thoroughly cer- 
tain that their little one is unaware of anything sexual: ‘What 
does a child know about sex matters?” is the answer if one 
dares raise a question, or else scornfully: “My child, I will 
have you understand, knows nothing about such things!” And 
because it is so “pure-minded” the child is taken every morning 
into the parents’ bed where it sees often more than it is credited 
with noticing; later on the mother does not hesitate to prepare 
her toillette in the presence of her fairly grown up boy. Indeed, 
sometimes the young man is required to act with complete free- 
dom during his own toilet ir the presence of the other members 
of the family, the parents perhaps setting an example. Of 
course, neither he nor his mother is supposed to experience the 
least sexual feeling in that connection. Afterwards if the son 
becomes severely neurotic, it is astonishing to find how far the 


parents’ self-deceiving blindness may go. 
Not infrequently the mother’s unconscious exhibitionism co- 
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operates with and fosters the child’s craving to see and her care- 
less behavior accentuates the child’s tendency. Thus some 
of Stier’s cases are not at all difficult to understand, and I shall 
quote two of them by way of illustration. The first, a seven 
year old boy, has for some time past been sexually aroused upon 
witnessing his mother undressing, particularly if he sees her 
breasts. She therefore has him sleep in the next room; never- 
theless he utilizes every opportunity to watch her dress or un- 
dress, and ever to look under her dress. The author comments 
on the case as follows: “The objective of this child’s sexual 
curiosity happens to be his mother, but that naturally need not 
be looked upon as characteristic and is in no sense to be taken 
as corroborating Freud’s ideas. We must regard it merely as 
a Fehlgreifen im Object, an abortive objective, due to the child’s 
complete isolation from the outside world, just as homosexual 
or sodomistic acts in prisons, in the foreign legion, or om ships 
are not in themselves an expression of a perverted sexual in- 
stinct.” Next he records the case of another seven-year old 
boy who began having erections after the first year and now 
“often tries to lift the mother’s dress so as to see her body”; 
more than that, he has “lifted the covers off his mother while 
she was asleep and seized hold of her geritalia.” According 
to Stier all this is but a “precocious, purely instinctive interest 
in the other sex.” (? !) 


Neither so common nor so serious as to consequences is the 
child’s sexual 


OLFACTORY EROTICISM: 


It is well known that the sense of smell is not nearly so well 
developed in modern man as it was among his progeritors in 
the mamallian species. That is true also of the role of olfaction 
in man’s sexual selection; among the lower animals the specific 
sexual odors are the most powerful factors of attraction. 
Nevertheless, even in man the sense of smell is not without its 
significance, as Hagen has shown ir his “Sexuelle Osphresio- 
logie.’ The coprophiliac tendencies of children, for instance, 
as well as of perverts, depend largely upon olfactory eroticism. 
In connection with that form of eroticism we find the so called 
“Poporiecher.” The little ones addicted to this habit distinguish 
between pleasant and unpleasant smells in the regions of the 
anus. Other children of this type like to bury their heads in 
the mothers’ axille, or under the arm of other adult women, 
because the aroma of the armpit secretions appeals to them as 
pleasurable. I know from the analysis of certain homosexuals 
who even during their childhood were able to distinguish be- 
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tween the ante-pubertal and post-pubertal preputial odor, and 
therefore turned their belongings exclusively towards the riper 
young men. Freud has called our attention to another feature: 
the odor of the secretions between the toes in certain persors 
and the aroma of women’s hair are perceived by certain foot 
and hair fetichists very early in childhood, and that, of course, 
discloses a great predisposition for the perversions in question. 
I quote here from the analysis of an autoerotist, 27 years of 
age, who also suffered from pronounced foot fetichism, the fol- 
lowing passage illustrating the emphasis of early olfactory ero- 
ticism: “At the time when I had scarlet fever (five ard one- 
half years of age) I was in the habit of sticking my hands be- 
tween my legs, where they perspired freely, and then enjoy the 
smell of them. I was also fond of smelling my armpit sweat, 
in fact, all my bodily odors, even that of the hair-brush. Occa- 
sionally I stuck my finger into the anus, for instance, if I felt 
an itching in the parts, and I never failed to smell the finger 
afterwards. I am fond also of the odor of flowers and I 
select soaps with reference to the scents I like best. At nine- 
teen I became interested in the manufacture of perfumes and | 
experimented by mixing together the various toilette waters on 
mother’s dressing table. I have an idiosyncrasy for certain 
odors. For instance, if I smell turpentine, an outbreak appears 
on my skin all over the body. Five years ago I had to be chloro- 
formed for an operation (for rupture) and for a year after that 
whenever I opened an old box, the musty odor immediately 
brought back to my mind the chloroform odor. Other odors 
too remind me of it, and therefore easily intoxicate me. 1 
trace to that peculiarity distinctly my dislike of Rhine wines 
because they possess a strong bouquet. . . . Since the opera- 
tion I prefer to avoid all Rhine wines. . . . I still have a liking 
for the odor of perspiration, and I may have likewise cared for the 
odor of urine and fzces, but later on that partiality must have 
been repressed. In my fetichism olfaction still plays an im- 
portant role but at the same time I must confess that the pleas- 
ure depends chiefly on the associated idea of compulsion inasmuch 
as I fancy that some one is compelled to wear clothes having an un- 
pleasant odor. If I sit in a coffee house and a man’s back 
is too close to me, that always irritates me; I feel uneasy at the 
thought that perhaps I may perceive some odors. It is pre- 
cisely like my fear of the penis and likewise founded upon an 
infantile basis. It seems as if I had been in the habit of smelling 
brother, and perhaps also mother, and that now disgusts me.” 
I must mention next a determinant belonging half-way only 
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to the sexual instincts, and half-way to the instincts of self. I 
refer to 


CRUELTY: 


When this peculiarity is associated with pleasure it gives 
rise to the well-known perversion of sadism and masochism, which 
often plays a tremendous role in later life and is also not unknown 
in childhood. The cruelty trends depend chiefly on the sense 
of power. “But children which show marked cruelty towards 
animals and during play, usually rouse the justified suspicion 
that certain erogenous zores are intensively and prematurely 
brought into sexual play. The suspension of the sense of pity, 
which develops relatively late as a sort of barrier, entails the 
danger that this linking of cruelty and erogenous instincts dur- 
ing childhood may prove indissoluble later in life” (Freud). 


Direct observations on children have taught us that even 
the infant perceives pleasure instead of pain in response to such 
stimuli as mild biting and scratching and that, consequently, we 
must regard the increased dermal and muscle eroticism thus 
disclosed as one of the roots of sado-masochism. 


It is well known that children take great pleasure in tearing 
the wings or limbs off flies or butterflies cutting the chafer’s 
feelers, and in other such deeds. The incentive to these deeds 
is disclosed more plainly ir connection with another cruel act, 
to wit: the tearing apart of animals during copulation, which 
children often do with such harshness as to cause a rupture 
of the male membrum. Feelers, (antennae), limbs, ard wings, 
of course, are symbols for the penis, as we know from the 
examination of neuroses and from the analysis of dreams, so 
that tearing or cutting them off is equivalent to castration. 


The above features do not by any means exhaust infantile 
sexuality. The child has at its disposal also other means for 
attaining sexual pleasure,—for instance, rhythmic mechanical 
motions of the whole body, imitations of flying, etc. Restless 
children are put to sleep by cradle rocking and consequent sexual 
gratification. ‘The rocking of the carriage and later steam-car 
riding have such a tremendous influence upon older children, 
that all boys at least, some time or other in their lives, entertain 
the wish of becoming conductors or drivers. Railroad experience 
rouses in them a mysterious interest of extraordinary intensity 
and that is exquisitely adapted to assume the role of a sexual 
symbolism during the age of phartasy weaving (specifically the 
pre-adolescent age)” (Freud). The highly pleasurable quality 
of vestibular stimulation is indicated by the fact that most 
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children cannot have enough of games of flying and other plays 
similarly involving rhythmic motions of the whole body, such as 
“Tellerreiben.”’ others again, love to revolve on one foot faster 
and faster until they are in danger of losirg their balance. The 
insatiable character of the attraction of such games discloses 
their sexual nature. Finally we need only watch the great amount 
of delight taken by children as well as adults (especially girls) 
in roller coasting in order to appreciate the sexual character 
of this form of stimulation. 

Less known is the fact that all affects, after attaining a certain 
height, approach the sexual realm, and that is true also of such 
emotions as fear, worry, scare, horror, which on their face are 
anything but pleasurable. One of my patients with a pronounced 
urethral eroticism felt locally (1. e., in membro) the greatest 
delight of his life when, at 13 years of age, he once appeared 
late in the class room (conducted by a very strict teacher) and 
saw by the school clock that it was already half an hour past the 
beginning of the recitation period; this patient, in his own words, 
“would give half his life’ to be able to experience over again 
such a delight. Many young persons (boys) experience a pleas- 
urable sensation in the genitalia, which often leads to masturba- 
tion, when they face the ordeal of examination, or when they 
fird themselves baffled in the class room by some mathematical 
problem or by some other (translation) task. Many adults too 
experience a pronounced sexual excitation in connection with 
the stronger emotions, including those otherwise of a rather 
unpleasant character. 

The attraction of the stage depends largely, and the appeal 
of sensatioral pieces directly and wholly, on the concomitant 
sexual stimulation, and this is also experienced by young children 
who want to hear over and over the gruesome fairy tales and 
stories. All concentration of mental energy, every tension of 
the faculty of attention may rouse a similar concomitant sexual 
excitation im young persons, as for instance, students who prepare 
for examinations, and may thus become the cause of the so- 
called “nervousness” usually attributed to ‘mental overwork.” 


Ale 


This outline of the sexual life of the child must not be con- 
cluded without some reference, however brief, to the theme of 
LovE: 

I use this term in its more restricted sense. Of course, actual 
physical aggressions are occasionally met with among children 
no less than among adults and that sometimes without the limi- 
tatiors imposed by the horror of incest. A couple of illustrations 
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from everyday practice serve to illustrate the theme. A boy, at 
three, suddenly turns upon his girl cousin, approximately of the 
same age, right in the middle of the road, embraces her passion- 
ately, kisses her, and exclaims: “I must kiss you, I love you so!” 
A boy of seven continually cuddles up to his pretty nurse, wants 
to embrace and kiss her all the time, at night wants to crawl into 
her bed and is jealous of every male that comes near her. A 
mother tells me about her four year old boy: “I must not undress 
im his presence, it rouses him sensually; he jumps up, grabs me 
around the thigh and shouts with great passion: ‘Mammi, 
mammi, mammi’’! If I tell him ‘that is not nice,’ he lets go but 
comes back every time. He jumps on his grandmother’s lap 
(she is a woman of fifty, with well developed breasts) and tries 
to play with her breasts. I bought him a pair of Tyrolean leather 
boots having buckles on top. Recently he unbuckled them and 
said to me: Mammi, take the ‘Lulli’ in your mouth.” 

Among hundreds of American children, boys as well as girls, 
not older than two to four years, Sanford Bell has traced directly 
formal love relations, exclusive of course, of the final genital 
consequences. These children embraced and kissed their com- 
panions, pursued and hugged one another, were persistent and 
jealous, precisely like the adults. In his “Physiology of Love,” 
Montegazza, states on the basis of personal observations: “I recall 
the angelic figure of a blonde, rosy-cheeked girl whom I once 
saw fling herself on the neck of a devilishly wild, dark com- 
plexioned young man. She covered him with kisses; and though 
this display of tenderness annoyed the boy, she kept it up, 
assuring him of her love and telling him that she wanted to 
be his bride. . . . The prettiest of girls, determined by a half 
kindly, half cruel nature, to rouse lorging and to inspire sighs at 
every step, often knows not that among her fervid admirers 
there is many a shy young man who kisses secretly the flower 
that happens to fall from her bosom, young men, who, like 
secret thieves, hurry to the room just vacated by the angel of their 
dreams, to kiss the bed and to kneel upon the rug where that 
angelic woman’s feet have rested, whom they place above all 
other creatures, whom they even dare to compare with their 
own mothers. The woman who plays with a child’s locks often 
has not the least notion that while she lets that head rest upon 
her lap, a little heart is thumping in response to her love pats, 
and little does she surmise that when the child raises its head, 
the flushed face is not a posture congestion but the result of a 
mysterious flame, the flame of love which it knows not yet to 
recognize.” 

The autobiographic records of writers are particularly illum- 
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inating. For instance Stendhal, that expert anatomist of all 
human passions, states, in his “Confessions of an Egoist’: “I 
was always in love with my mother. I wanted to kiss her 
all the time and wished there would be no clothes. She also 
loved me tenderly ard often took me in her arms. I kissed her 
passionately, with so much fire, that sometimes she felt com- 
pelled to avoid it. I despised my father, if he came near and 
interrupted our kisses. I always wanted to kiss her on the 
breasts. Try to appreciate my plight upon losing her when I 
was not quite seven years of age. She passed away in the 
bloom and beauty of youth. Thus, twenty-five years ago I lost 
the being that I loved above everything else on earth.” Again 
Fr. Hebbel, in his autobiographic account, “My Childhood,” re- 
fates how, or the occasion of his first visit to a school, in his 
fourth year, he felt a tremendous fear and did not dare lift 
his head. When he finally did so his gaze alighted on Emilie 
Voss: “A passionate trembling seized me, the blood rushed to 
my heart, but a sense of shame also mingled with this first 
awakening of my feelings, and I at once lowered my lids as if 
I had committed some great breach. From that moment Emilie 
never left my mind; school, which formerly I dreaded so much 
became my favorite place of enjoyment, because I could see her 
only there. Surdays and holidays were hateful to me because 
they kept me away from her and I felt thoroughly unhappy 
whenever she happened to be absent. Her image floated before 
my vision wherever I went and wherever I stood, and I rever tired 
repeating her name to myself whenever I happened to be alone; 
her black eyebrows and her red lips particularly haunted me, 
but I do not recall that her voice had made an impression or 
me, although later on that was what particularly held me in 
thrall. That I soon acquired the reputation of being the most 
regular attendant and the best scholar goes without saying, but 
I was far from feeling easy or proud over it, for I knew too 
well that “it was not the horn-book that drove me to Susannah” 
and that I studied my alphabet diligently not because I was 
eager to learn to read! But I warted no one to suspect what 
was going on in my soul, Emilie least of all; I avoided her most 
painstakingly so as not to betray myself; and whenever chil- 
dren’s games brought us, nevertheless, into close contact, I dis- 
played unfriendliness rather than frierdship towards her; I drew 
her from behind by the hair, just so as to touch her, but did it in 
a way to cause her pain so as not to rouse any suspicion : 
That attraction lasted till my 18th year.” Particularly striking in 
this account is the fully developed love emotion in a little boy, being 
roused as early as the fourth year. But for the references to the 
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age and to the attempt at learning the letters of the alphabet, 
ore would take this to be the account of a love at first sight, for 
a fully developed young woman, on the part of a young boy in 
the “calf love” stage. 

Subsuming what has been brought out thus far, one thing 
is certain: The child’s alleged “purity,” 7. e., the supposition 
that the child neither knows nor feels anything sexual, is a myth,— 
such a state of ignorance or indifference is a fiction of the adult 
mind. Anyone who is displeased with this conclusion need only 
bear in mind that a sexually unawakened child is a child un- 
awakened all around. We may confidently assert that every 
child’s mental development runs parallel with its sexual awaken- 


ing. Any one who warts a bright child, must not expect of it 
sexual blindness. 


NOTES*ON’ THE PSY CHOLOGY OF Tit 
PSYCHO-ANALYST. 


By B. S. Talmey, M. D. 


The basis of the Freudian psychology is the subconscious 
mind and pansexualism. Both theories are true but not en- 
tirely new. Since the dawn of its history philosophy dwelt 
upon the psychology of the subconscious. Edward V. Hart- 
mann, in his Psychology of the Unconscious, has anticipated 
Freud even to the nicety of Ratiocination. Subconscious ideation 
is no new doctrire. Not a few observing individuals have experi- 
enced this ideation in themselves and have surmised its influs 
ence upon conscious action. Neither is pansexualism new to 
a mind that is philosophically inclined. 

A glance at Nature shows her to be most careful and pains- 
taking in her task of promoting the propagation of life. From 
the monera to the highest animal, Nature’s only aim seems 
to be the creation of new life. Already in the gastrula stage, 
nature stores away a number of cells to serve as gonads in the 
interest of the following generation. Nature shows the great- 
est anxiety to secure the perpetuation of the kind. For every 
pistil there are thousands of pollen grains. The newborn girl 
harbors in her ovaries about sixty thousand egg-cells, and 
every male ejaculation contains more than two hundred mil- 
lion spermatozoa, though only one is necessary for fertiliza- 
tion. 

Metaphysically, therefore, the germ-cell is the all-important 
thing in life; it is the element, transferred from generation 
to generation, from age to age; it is the immortal part of 
life. The everlasting force in life is lodged in the germ-plasm. 
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The individual, or the colony of cells called plant or animal, 
seems to exist only for one purpose—at least philosophy 
has as yet discovered no other aim in life—the production of 
germ cells. The individual grows till the specific cells are 
mature for impregnation. When the task has been performed, 
and the germ-cells have lost their usefulness, senescence sets 
in. The individual withers and disappears. The somatic cells 
represent a mere physical temporary frame, a constantly de- 
caying abode for the reproductive cells. The soma is of value 
only as a dwelling for the germ cells. When the object of the 
species has been accomplished, the soma may go. The germ 
cell is immortal, the somatic cell leads a temporary existence. 
The soma must furnish the food, heat, or energy, necessary 
for the growth and development of the germ cell. When 
the latter needs the host no more, when the germ cell has 
accomplished its task, then the host has outlived his useful- 
ness, he decays and dies. With the first heroic act of insem- 
ination, the finale of life’s tragedy already commences. The 
tender outbreak of the first bloom of erotic passion is the bore- 
boding of the beginning of the last act of life’s symphony. Sex is 
thus the primary modality of life. 

Metaphysically, therefore, it is not to be doubted that sex 
permeates every living organism, be it plant or animal. From 
the phylogenetic point of view, every organism is drawn to 
perform its task in life by the phyletic cellular memories, 
manifested in the hunger for eternity. But practically, in 
an ontogenetic sense, the main conscious labor of the organism 
is concerned with the soma, the germ cell playing a subordinate 
or only temporary role in the organism’s daily achievements. 
Especially is this true in man in whom sex is the least expres- 
sion of life’s highest form. In man sex, in a large degree, 
ceases to be an instinct, driven by a higher power, it sinks 
to the level of an amusement, existing merely to furnish 
pleasure. The desire for offspring dwells far away in the 
remotest background of conscious volition. 

But even in the plant where the life urges, the impulse to 
the preservation of the individual and the impulse to the 
propagation of his kind, dwell pure, following only an un- 
conscious force, even in the existence of the plant, the propa- 
gation of the kind occupies a small part of the plant’s life 
and activity. It takes years for the seedling of the tree to 
sprout out of the seed and to appear above ground. It takes 
more years before the tiny twig grows up to a respectable 
tree. Every spring it closes itself with green foliage, adds 
a little to its growth, and goes to sleep again in the fall. All 
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this time its only task! is to build up its own body, to preserve 
its own individuality. Suddenly, one spring day, sex appears. 
The genital organs, stamen, anther and pollen, the male organs, 
and pistil, style, and ovary, or the female organs of propaga- 
tion, are unblushingly exposed to the gazing eye. These 
organs are surrounded by a set of multicolored beautiful petals, 
inviting the insects to the nuptial jubilee, While the invited 
guests, the bee, the butterfly, the wasp, and bird are feasting 
upon the nectar at the wedding, the heroic act is fulfilled, 
the pollen is brought into the arms of the stigma. When in- 
semination has been accomplished, the wedding feast is over. 
The plant divests itself of its nuptial garments. The petals 
fall to the ground, the wooing is over, and the plant devotes 
the rest of its aestival life to the task of building the fruit, 
the seat of the seeds for the next generation. 

Thus even during the time of its full growth, the sex factor 
occupies only a short time in the life of the phanerogamous 
plant. It is in bloom only for a few weeks. For the rest 
of the year there is an entire lack of sex expression. The 
sex organs quickly disappear and remain absent. Still the 
plant continues to exist and occupy itself with its own pres- 
ervation. 

What is true of the plant is, in a still higher degree, true of 
the animal. Its sex life only begins after it has reached its 
full growth. From the moment of its birth, the animal’s 
striving is aimed at preserving its own individuality. Only 
after a considerable part of the higher animal’s life has been 
consumed, the sex factor appears, and the rutting season 
sets in. The exertion in the interest of the species is then 
in the foreground. But this season is of short duration, 
counted only by days. Even if there be lack of opportunity 
for sex expression, rutting is over after a week or two. If 
fertilization has taken place, oestrum disappears immediately 
in the female. Even in the male, the sex factor does not 
seem to involve any longer period than that of the female. 
The male sex experience depends upon female stimulation 
and consent. He is indirectly bound by her short rutting 
period. 

Thus in the plant as well as in the animal, the sex urge, 
in a pragmatic sense, occupies only a very small part of 
the individual’s life. To say that the main factor in human 
life is sex, as often heard expressed even by the non-Freudian, 
is to ascribe to man an exaggerated volupty, not found in 
plant or beast. Such a volupty is unnatural and could scarcely 
exist in normal man. 
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In the first years of man’s life his striving does not in- 
volve the sex factor at all; at least, since time immemorial 
man has never observed any sex manifestations in the normal 
child. When puberty sets in, in the years from twelve to 
sixteen of the child’s age, man experiences erotic feelings. 
He is attracted by the opposite sex, but if not seduced by 
bad examples, seldom with a genital orientation. Man is in 
love with love. The desire for genital experience sets in much 
later. 

But at that later period, other specific human desires appear 
upon the horizon. Man distinguishes himself from the animal 
by being a “homo faber,” a maker of tools. He excels by 
the invention, or the fertility in the invention, of new means 
to subject nature to his will. Man is a creator of civilization, 
a civilized being, even if he be a barbarian or savage. The 
gulf between the highest animal to the lowest human savage 
is much wider than between this savage and the highest civ- 
ilized Caucasian. But although man is a timebinding creature, 
as Korzybski puts it, (Alfred Korzybski, Manhood of Humanity), 
still every man has to pass not only through the zoological phylesis 
but also through the entire evolutional course of civilization. The 
acquisition of this knowledge occupies the greater part of 
his lifetime, to such an extent as to crowd out extreme 
genital desires. Furthermore, man is not only a child of 
civilization, which means the subjugation of nature to his 
service, but he is also a child of culture, which means the 
subjugation of himself, his own desires and inclinations. As 
a cultured being, man has evolved certain inhibitions which 
tend to regulate and keep in due bounds his primary emotions, 
such as hunger, fear, hate, rage, and sex. By restricting 
these desires which he shares in common with the animal 
the specific human desires are given free rein of development. 

Man is further governed in his behavior by a certain number 
of urges, connected with the herd-instinct. There is, in the 
first place, the desire to excel among the members of the 
group; but he can not always excel by natural endowments, 
by the gifts of nature, such as beauty, bodily charms, strength 
in body and mind. He has to acquire certain excellencies, 
hence man’s love of knowledge, whether in sport, science, 
art, or poetry. The acquisition of such knowledge requires 
hard study and great effort and tends to occupy man’s entire 
period of adolescence. It ought to leave very little leisure for 
thoughts of genitality. 

Another peculiar human quality is man’s love of apprecia- 
tion by the group. It is this love of appreciation through 
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bodily excellence or mental power which drives the little 
girl to beribbon or beautify herself, or causes the little boy 
to show off in his games before his companions. It is not 
always to capture a mate that woman shows so much concern 
about her beauty or the man about making a name for him- 
self. It is the love of appreciation, which controls their 
actions. It is this love which keeps the artist at his palette 
or chisel, or the poet at his pen and inkwell. 

The greatest human urge which governs man’s actions is 
his will to power. It is this will to power which induces 
young men to enter military schools, to become officers who 
command men. The remuneration is comparatively small, 
the examinations exacting, still the youth of the land flock 
to these schools, whence they hope to emerge as command- 
ers over the other members of the group. It is the same 
will-to-power which induces many a young man to study 
medicine. The preparation and the study of the art of healing 
consume years of arduous work, After graduation it takes 
again years of struggle and disappointment before the young 
Aesculapian can make a comfortable living. In any other busi- 
ness he would have succeeded much quicker. Why then does 
he choose such a profession? Because as a physician he wields 
great power over patients and, in a certain respect, over 
nurses. In the choice of the profession of law, it is again the 
dream of a judgeship with its tremendous power of injunction 
or of contempt of court proceedings which induces the young 
man to endure all the hardships of study and later of the com- 
petition in an overcrowded calling. Even ‘the captain of 
industry is more intoxicated by the power he wields over 
his subordinates than by what money can buy. In the poorer 
classes the young man chooses the calling of the policeman 
for the power connected with this office. Even the girl’s 
dream of a home is centered upon a place where she will reign 
supreme over husband and children, whose absolute queen she 
expects to be. The conception of genitality seldom enters 
her mind. 

Thus the greatest part of man’s occupation is concerned 
with the life-urge of the individual and is far remote from 
the sex-urge as commonly understood by the practical man 
in the street. Still we are fed by the Freudian on sex-lore, 
as if sex was the only thing that controls man’s life and 
actions. To be sure, some Freudians, especially those who 
are philosophically inclined and did not choose the psycho- 
analytic specialty for the money there is in it, put forward 
the claim that Freud’s conception of libido is of a metaphysi- 
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cal nature. But the metaphysical conception of sex or of 
libido is of no practical value in the etiology of the neuroses. 
Here it is genitality and its preliminaries, such as kissing, 
caressing, etc., which are of importance. Only those forms 
of love which are looked upon as immoral can cause any 
conflicts, repressions, and defence reactions. Only the con- 
ventional meaning of the sexual can call forth a conflict. The 
driving forces which, according to Freud, find expression in 
the formation of symptoms are genital in nature. If any 
neurosis be the result of a conflict between the ego and the 
sexual impulses which it had repudiated, sexuality and genitality 
must be equated only genitality may become the dynamic factor in 
the formation of a neurosis. Metaphysical sexuality can not cause 
a conflict. By no stretch of the imagination can the mother, 
suckling her infant, be considered as being occupied in a 
sexual act which could call forth a conflict. Still her action 
is surely due to the metaphysical libido or the elan vital. 
To take the philosophic or metaphysical conception of sex, 
apply it to everyday affairs, and manipulate it to suit either 
the philosophic or genital libido is sophistry run riot. Hence 
in a practical sense it is not true that man is nothing but 
a sex animal, that every thought and action of his is directed 
at and controlled by the desire of insemination. 

What is new in Freud’s doctrines has not been proved to 
be true. The two main pillars upon which the entire psycho- 
analytic edifice rests are (1) infantile sexuality and (2) the 
erotic dream. Neither of these two concepts is true, at least 
their truth has not been established by incontrovertible tests. 
It needs more evidence than the confessions or fabulations 
of the neurotic to extend the sex-life of man to the suckling 
period to make of the child one mighty, rhythmic throbbing 
creature of sex. Neither will the obiter dictum of the great- 
est master persuade the world that every infant is manifestly 
sexually perverse, that because the “osculatio” or “suctus 
mamillae” by the adult is a sex preliminary, therefore the in- 
fant’s act of sucking is based on the sex-urge and not upon the 
life urge as in every young animal. Still Freud himself com- 
pares the infant’s well-being after a hearty meal with the 
adult’s state after a sex experience, the bodies of both of them 
being still enveloped in the unknown deadly rhythmic sex 
sweetness. 

This one comparison by the master himself stamps the 
infant’s sexuality as genitality. It is genitality pure and 
simple which has been made the pivot around which the 
psycho-analytic doctrine turns. All the metaphysical inter- 
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pretations of libido cannot dispute away the genital con- 
ception of the infant’s incest, exhibitionism, homosexuality, 
etc. There is no such thing as metaphysical incest, philosophic 
exhibitionism, or psychological homosexuality. These three 
anomalies are either of a genital nature or they are non-existent 
and the conception of an infantile genitality runs counter 
to plain common sense, to all human experience, and to all 
accepted beliefs and tenets of science. 

The “ipse dixit” even of the greatest mind is not authority 
enough to persuade mankind that childhood, living in the 
enchanted land of dolls, games, nursery rhymes, fairy tales 
and in glorious pretended adventures, is all this time battling 
with the task of unravelling life’s erotic mysteries. The idea 
that all the games of the child are invented by its hypocrisy 
only to veil and mask the child’s true genital thoughts is a con- 
ception which runs counter to mankind’s experience. No 
animal before puberty is occupied with sexual pursuits. Why 
should man be? If man really is, why has mankind for gener- 
ations past never noticed it until Freud came with his obiter 
dictum? What proof has the Freudian to offer of the exist- 
ence of infantile sexuality except the hazy, partly suggested, 
partly invented tales and reminiscences of the neurotic, all be- 
traying a considerable digression from the truth to him who has 
eyes to see and is not entirely blinded by the exuberance of his 
own phantasies ard subconscious desires. Such evidence is surely 
no valid proof for the existence of genitality in the psychology 
of the normal child. 

Now, if infantile genitality is removed from the psycho-analytic 
psychology the entire Freudian edifice falls to the ground. There 
is no other basis left; the foundation is destroyed. With the 
removal of infantile genitality, the Oedipus complex, the infer- 
iority complex, the castration complex, and all other complexes, 
rooted in infantile sexuality, disappear. The entire ingenious 
doctrine topples over. 

The second pillar of psycho-analytic psychology is the dream- 
psychology of Freud. According to the enunciation of the master, 
every dream represents a wish-fulfillment which clashes against 
the shell of customs, acquired by the group to curb the self-will of 
the individual. That some dreams, in their manifest cortents, 
do represent wish-fulfillments was known since time immemorial. 
All the combats in the Iliad are the result of Agamemnon’s dream 
of victory. The hungry one often stands in the midst of plenitude 
of food, and the thirsty one feasts his eyes on sparkling fourctains. 

But there are other dreams which represent the very opposite 
of a wish-fulfillment, e. g., the death of a beloved parent. Hence 
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a “deus ex machina” had to appear, the new doctrine of the latent 
dream content, of the censure, and of dream symbolism, But 
what is all this apparatus for? The answer is to facilitate sleep. 
This conception of the teleology of the dream is repugnant to 
the modern thinker who is not quite sure about the teleology 
of life and the world itself. Neither in Darwin’s variation nor 
in Lamarque’s transmission of acquired characteristics nor in 
Bergson’s creative evolution is any room for teleology. 
We would have to turn to theology to account for the dream’s 
teleology. And what about the animal’s dream? Are there also 
unconscious wishes in the psychology of the dog which have to 
be censored to facilitate canine sleep? Are the dog’s dreams also 
sex-dreams, veiled in symbols? We need only to pass in 
review the symbolism of the dream (vide Talmey, Amer. Medicine, 
May 1919, p. 257) to see its absurdity, its utter disingenuous- 
ness and ridiculousness. Especially the claim of Freud’s foremost 
disciple (Stekel in Sea and Dreams, p. 40) that there is no anerotic 
dream is preposterous, inconsistent with the plain dictates of com- 
mon sense. But there is no reed for the enumeration of all the 
new unproved principles or all the fantastic symbols, introduced 
into the mechanism of the dream, to refute the soundness of the 
new dream interpretation. The teleological conception of the 
dream without a personal theological directing Spirit behind it 
is unlogical. The elaborate structure of dream irterpretation, 
therefore, does not belong in the realm of science, it belongs 
in the realm of religion. No true scientist can accept the doc- 
trine of the deep significance of the dream. 

The worst feature of the latent dream-content is its alleged 
origin in unconscious ideation (vide my definition of the 
unconscious and subconscious in Amer. Medicine, March 1923), 
which in turn is derived from postulates, traced to infantile sex- 
uality. If infantile sexuality, the cornerstone of the Freudian 
psychology is removed from the elaborate psycho-analytic struc- 
ture, then the coctrine of the Freudian unconscious tumbles down 
in a crash. 

The Freudian unconscious is not what is commonly under- 
stood by this term, 7. e., the subliminal psyche where dwell all 
inattentive happenings, old memories, and forgotten events, re- 
callable by some means such as by the association of ideas, by 
hypnotic, or psycho-analytic suggestion. In the Freudian uncon- 
scious rage fiercely the most revolting sexual and criminal in- 
stincts. The Freudian unconsciousness is a veritable cesspool 
of iniquity where the anti-social, immoral, and criminal thoughts 
are stored away. Here dwell all incestuous desires, exhibition- 
istic wishes, homosexual longings, here the son’s hatred of his 
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father, here the daughter’s jealousies of her mother. Here are 
chained down man’s inclinations for rape, arson, and murder 
in the deepest corner of his tartarus, watched over Cerberus, 
the cerebral censor of man’s morals. Here are these iniquities, 
acquired in infancy, in constant combat with the three-headed 
canine trying to escape into conscious thought. They often do 
escape, we are told, in the disguise of symbolism, of mannerisms, 
of behaviorisms, of inclinations, etc. Especially in dreamland 
do they achieve their greatest triumphs. In dreamland, Cerberus 
himself is half asleep and lets them transgress the threshold of 
their prison, provided they are properly masked. 

This is the Freudian unconscious, replete with infantile sexual 
iniquities. Remove the unproved infantile sexuality, and the 
entire elaborate structure of the unconscious is demolished and, 
in its ruin, drags down all the latent dream-cortents, complexes, 
defence-reactions, etc. The basis of Freud’s psychology, the foun- 
dation of his entire doctrine is infantile sexuality and the latent 
dream content. Both are unproved and entirely new. They are 
new, but are they true? That is the question. 

But even if Freud be mistaken in his claim about the contents 
of the unconscious mind, still he will go down in the history 
of medicine as one of the pathfinders in medical psychology. 
If he has not discovered he surely has resuscitated the psychology 
of the subconscious from its lethal sleep among many another 
forgotten philosophical theses, stored away in the dusty volumes of 
some old libraries. It was he who introduced the psychology 
of the subconscious into the domain of medicire and taught 
it as one of the most important disciplines of medical science. 
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A CASE OF PARANOID HYSTERIA. 
[Concluded. ] 


By S. A. Tannenbaum, M. D. 


Session 16.—[Six weeks after her last session.]. 1 am crazy; 
now that I’m here I’m feeling better. There is nothing wrong, 
nothing more than usual; nothing has happened. I’ve been feel- 
ing lots better, except when I was laid up with a sore throat for 
three days. I am sleeping quite well now and have gained six 
pounds since I last saw you. I kid myself into thinking myself 
happy. I go out more, keep my mind occupied in various ways, 
go to the theatre with some women friends and am more sociable 
in every way but I haven’t begun to do anything yet. This mor- 
ning I felt like running away from myself. The relations between 
my husband and myself are the same as before. 

W doesn’t seem to like it when I’m feeling better; he makes 
insinuations, and a few days ago he said I bear watching. That 
made me laugh and I told him he can think what he likes. As 
soon as I get away from home I feel wonderful but my mother 
worries me; she gives me ugly looks and speaks disparagingly of 
me.—You don’t mind my smoking, do you? I’m feeling pretty 
good now. I love to dance; I notice that I’m dancing as I sit 
here in the chair. W says that business is improving and he’ll 
buy me an automobile for the spring; that will help me a lot but 
T’ll be careful not to do too much mischief. ... I was depressed 
this morning; I was jumpy and wanted to run out, but I cannot 
put my finger on the trouble. People say that I’m looking much 
better. I had only two fits of depression since my last visit here. 
W is full of complaints; he says he comes home to four bare 
walls. J haven’t heard a word from M, but I could easily enough 
get in touch with him but I won’t do it; it would be the same 
thing as before,—besides, I don’t look well enough. I’m not doing 
anything very bad, but sometimes I flirt a little bit. [Laughs.] 
I’ve met some people a couple of times,—one of them is a man, 
but I’m never alone with him;—we just sit in the apartment of 
one of my woman friends and talk ;—sometimes we have luncheon 
together. This woman is a Bohemian; she is very nice and very 
good company; her morals don’t concern me.—I could carry the 
affair with this man up to the Supreme Court but I can’t fall in 
love with him—he is baldheaded. He spoke of the possibility of 
our falling in love, and I said the possibility was attractive and 
I might take a chance. He is married but I ask no questions. 
I know I should not do this thing but I enjoy his company and 
I forget my troubles when I’m with him. The woman who in- 
troduced me to him advises me to get new clothes and get fixed 
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up and grab all the happiness I can get. That’s why I’m wearing 
these gay earrings. You needn’t shake your head; 1 know when 
to stop. 

I never cry any more and do not swear as much as I did. I’m 
not brave erough to make a change and yet I have a feeling that 
things will change somehow. I hate Sundays. W is home on 
Sundays and litters up the house with his newspapers.—I know 
the honorable thing for me to do is to get out and earn my 
own living but I’m not sufficiently self-reliant and I lack the 
courage. I’m afraid to risk the little money I have though just 
now I have a good opportunity to go into the ...... business. 
W doesn’t want me to take a job; he wants me to be dependent 
on him. I’m much better off now mentally but not economically, 
and I’m trying hard to adapt myself to my situation. I do my 
work and then I want to be out and away. The only time I 
cuss now is when I wrestle with the pots. My appetite is not 
so very good but I can eat well when I’m downtown with my 
friends and if we have a little liquor—My mother is so cruel 
to me, so irresponsive; she is always near me ard always under 
my feet.—I have no one but you to talk to; when I'm here I feel 
fine but feel bad as soon as I get away. Something black bothers 
me ; it’s such a cloudy thing that comes over me at times. 

Session 17.—[Five weeks after the last session Mrs. B. tele- 
phored that she had determined to leave her husband and go 
West with her mother because conditions at home were unbear- 
able since her husband had promised her an automobile. The 
following day she calls and says:] I’m terribly nervous and a 
damn fool. W has been very noisy the last few days. I haven't 
the car yet but it’s coming; but he couldn’t compensate me for 
the abuse he has heaped on me, not even if he bought me a 
Rolls-Royce. He makes all sorts of insinuations and keeps say- 
ing he’ll lay down the law now. A few days ago an automobile 
salesman telephoned and W was so wildly jealous that he insulted 
me in the presence of company. He roars at me so that I have to 
lock myself in my room. My mother is so frightened at his be- 
havior that she is very nice to me now. So that I’ve made up 
my mind to go away with her; she thinks W has gone crazy 
and is afraid to stay there. W keeps or roaring at me that 
he wants a regular wife and will lay down the law. He threat- 
ened me with changing his will and his insurance policies and 
to cut me off. I told him to go to hell. Last night he was very 
meek and to-day I’m feeling better. I was out every day last 
week trying out cars; we can’t agree even on that,—he wants 
a four cylinder car and I wart a six cylinder car. He won’t spend 
more than sixteen hundred dollars for the car. A four cylinder 
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car is too noisy and bumpy and I won’t have it—I know I’m 
not treating him right, I’m not giving him a square deal. I must 
dispose of my mother before I do anything else. 

I haven’t yet got in touch with M and I have dropped the man 
I met recently,—be became too officious. W has enough reason 
for being suspicious of me. I hardly ever speak to him and 
never have a kind word for him. I hate him for being a roaring 
lion and for humiliating me before the neighbors. I spoke to 
him of a separation and he said he wished I would sue him. When 
I said I would go to Connecticut and bring an action for divorce 
he got mad. I feel now that I could leave him and look for a 
job. I’m feeling well and have gained eleven pounds.—I think 
I'll take mother west and make arrangements for a fund to take 
care of her. JI made a mess of life and am paying for my 
mistakes ; everything in life is wrong.—I hate to hear the sound 
of W’s key in the lock when he comes home,—it’s wicked: for me 
to go on living with him. I don’t mind telling you these things 
any more; you’ve helped me such a lot that I can tell you any- 
thing now. 

[Three weeks later I got a letter from Mrs. B in which she 
said, among other things: “I think you have a hypnotic influ- 
ence over me and it disturbs me—My husband is trying to be 
very good to me and it makes me feel guilty—J’m dreaming 
terrible things—lI’m taking awful chances; last week I flirted 
with a man and went to Shanley’s with him and stayed out till 
four A. M. and lied about it wher: I got home. I love to go danc- 
ing with strange men.’’] 

Session 18.—[Four weeks later.] Had a fight with my hus- 
hand which lasted all night and this morning. He had been 
noisy and quarrelsome yesterday and ended up by threatening to 
go away for several days; when he went out he slammed the door. 
In the afternoon he was calmer but still on the war path. He 
watches me all the time; he keeps his eyes on me constantly; he 
times my every movement. He wants to know what I’m doing, 
to whom I’m writing and even what I think of. I know I’ll never 
leave this man after having put up with him for so many years. 
After all, a husband is a protection to a woman, [“Ard an as- 
sured meal ticket for a woman who doesn’t want to earn her own 
living.”] I could not marry another mar and tell him of my past 
and I’m sure I couldn’t possibly keep it from him.—Dancing and 
music intoxicate and stimulate me. A man in the house who has 
tried to flirt with me said I am sex starved. He spoke better than 
he knew; I submit to W’s advances only when I absolutely must ; 
T can’t bear to have him touch me; at times I positively hate him. 
If he wakes me at night I get ugly. If it weren’t that I’m afraid of 
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my conscience I would raise hell. I could easily enough have 
somebody but my conscience talks back to me. I feel guilty even 
if Tonly dance with a man. I met several men lately but they are 
all very fast; the orly way I can get myself to associate with them 
is by taking a few drinks first. [Smokes and lapses into reverie. ] 
I craved for sex only when I loved M. Last week my husband 
told me that M is married; it is not true; W said it only to see 
how I would take it. Now that I’m running an automobile I 
often think of M; I could meet him and we could take rides to- 
gether. He did want sexual relations with me; he said he loved 
me because I was good, and yet he tried to seduce me. But I have 
always been able to resist men’s sexual advances; some have 
called me a “teaser.” All men like me when they are with me. 
Some day after I’ve had a good drink I’ll get in touch with M 
if I get devilish—I hope that some day things will straighten 
themselves out with me. Business is not very good and my 
conscience troubles me for running an automobile. I am mer- 
cenary but I really think that my work earned the money that 
W has. Some day I’ll do some crazy thirg. 

Session 19.—[Two days later.] I’m in an awful black mood 
today. Yesterday forenoon a female beggar with a beautiful 
voice sang a sentimental song in the court of our building and 
it spoiled my day,—she made me feel so worthless! I cried and 
threw her fifty cents. I have so much to be satisfied with and 
yet I’m always discontented. I just want to die. I’m between 
the devil and the deep sea. Yesterday afternoon I took my hus- 
band out in the automobile and tried to be patient and tolerant 
but I didn’t enjoy myself. He is really much better than I am; 
he loves me and that’s why he puts up with me. I don’t think 
another man would put up with me and my mother. He really 
works very hard and gratifies my every whim. I can’t stand it 
any lorger. [Weeps.]| When I go out I take a few drinks and 
so get a little forced happiness; than I look at myself so dis- 
approvingly that I can’t believe it’s I. [1 point out to Mrs. B. 
the conflicts going on in her mind.] My head aches—I’m afraid 
that my heredity has something to do with what ails me. [I' com- 
bat this assertion.] I was in a terrible mood this morning; when 
I get like this I don’t let anyone see me. I know I'll kill myself 
if I keep on like this but I don’t want to do it. Even if I met 
M I wouldn’t do anything wrorg; but I suffered so much when 
I broke with him that I resolved then to die rather than to meet 
him again. He said he would always remember me. He never 
understood me, he was always puzzled by my sophistication, but 
I couldn’t tell him the truth. He idealized me and didn’t want 
me to smoke, drink or bob my hair. He is a very conservative 
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Englishman. I would like to know how he is and what he 
is doing and what he is thinking of. My head is aching terribly. 

Last night I felt so guilty and worthless! When I feel that 
way I’m driven to go out dancing. In a crowd I’m lively and 
talkative and feel better. When I dance I’d like to go on danc- 
ing forever but I won’t dance with a short man. My sister-in-law 
is arranging for little parties at which she'll get me a tall man 
to dance with. 

I don’t want to be bad and I do,—I want to have one good 
fling. Good women housekeepers bore me; I’m comfortable only 
with risqué people, with their abandon; in their presence I expand 
and become free and talkative and alive. I have nothing to say 
to my husband ard he has nothing to say to me; so he goes to 
the movies and I go autoing. The auto spells freedom for me. 
[““You ought to sell the automobile and go into business.”] In 
business I’m calm and self-possessed. I’m afraid of nothing,— 
the dark, storms, cyclones, and even mice do not terrify me; 
I’m afraid of myself, at breaking away,—because I did so once.— 
I am a dual nature, no question; in the preserce of the good and 
decent I am good and decent, with the others I’m the very devil. 
I resent being bossed or managed. I don’t flatter myself that I 
can pull the wool over W’s eyes but he keeps them shut. He 
cried when he found M’s letter. He realizes the difference be- 
tween us and enjoys being in control over me. I wonder are we 
all dual natures? I think I’m crazy. Don’t you think its time 
I had more sense? I’m more of a fool than I was ten years 
ago,—there must be a devil in me. I do lots of things just be- 
cause I like to shock people. Jesus Christ, but I hate house- 
keeping! And yet I am really a very good cook and a good 
housekeeper. 

Session 20. [Ten days later.]—I’m feeling fine but I thought 
I’d come around and let you see me all dolled up in this nice 
dress and these lovely blue earrings. I’m going to the races 
this afternoon,—that’s why I dressed up so. There’s nothing 
bothering me now but I was a good deal depressed last week 
when I had to see a good deal of my family owing to the fact 
that one of my brothers-in-law was in the hospital for a hernia 
operation.—I want distraction, I must get away from myself. 
I can’t stay home even five minutes and I must have someone 
to talk to. I don’t want to think. W is very irritable and can’t 
get himself to take any interest in anything I like. His own 
brother told me I deserve a medal for living with him. Another 
one of his brothers saw me out one night and told me to watch 
my step and said that’s what happens when an older man marries 
a yourg woman. His own brothers have no patience with him. 
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I feel so young and energetic that I can’t feel my age even 
when I try to think of it. I always have a good time when 
I go out and meet young people but then J feel bad as soon as I 
get home. The result is that I keep constantly making “good” 
resolutions but am not able to keep them; something within me 
drives me out. I have no intention to do wrong but I go as 
far as I can; no one will ever have anything on me. I like 
sporty people and am going out a lot with a very attractive wo- 
man who has a prominent lawyer on the string. When I’m feel- 
ing as well as I do row I feel foolish to come here and talk. 

[Smokes.] W objects to my smoking in public. He never 
accuses me of doing anything wrong but says I bear watching. 
He knows I was a good girl when he met me. The affair with 
M disillusioned him and shattered his confidence in me; till then 
he would have staked his life on me. He now lets me go my way 
and do as I please but he realizes he made a mistake to let me out 
of the business. I really haven’t a thing to do all day. I can’t stay 
home and keep the company of a half-witted woman who won’t 
talk to me. 

It’s strange how different you look at me at different times. 
When I’m here I like you and am not afraid of you, but when I’m 
away from here I don’t like you and am afraid of you. When I’m 
having a good time I suddenly think of you and the inconsistercy 
of coming here to be treated and yet doing what I know I 
shouldn’t be doing. Sometimes you look one way, sometimes 
another; and sometimes your eyes remind me of the man whose 
eyes I feared so. Sometimes you seem quite tall and at other 
times short. I’m so much better and am feeling so much better 
that I wonder why I keep coming here. Some days something 
compels me to come here; it just seems I must come. It can’t 
be the need for confession, because some days I have nothing 
to confess. At times I think its all humbug and that you think 
I ama d. f. to keep coming here! at other times I think it’s won- 
derful. At times you are so chummy and make one feel so 
comfortable and at ease that one can speak perfectly freely to 
you. I don’t recall my dreams well but I’m sure I dreamt of 
you a number of times. 

I’m sure I'll rever do wrong, no matter how much I desire it; 
I couldn’t live after it,—it would mean a loss of self-respect. 
I don’t want to do wrong and yet I wish I could. I like to make 
people think I’m a devil! I do love to drink,—a drink makes me 
feel good and banishes all my worries. 

Session 21.—(A week later)—I am dazed, dizzy, all mixed up; 
—everything at home is just the same. [“Are you taking any med- 
icine?’] Yes; I have been having a cough for several weeks 
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and my family doctor has been giving me a medicine for it. [‘“The 
dizziness is due to the heroin in your medicine.”] I cough so 
badly that I sometimes have to vomit. The doctor told me to 
stop smoking—The atmosphere at home is always funereal; 
yesterday the gloom was especially thick. As soon as I enter 
my home I get terribly depressed and blue; J could get arrested 
for some of the thoughts I think; 1 feel like killing myself,— 
especially since reading an article on the “psychology of suicide” 
in a Hearst magazine. To forget myself, my unhappiness, my 
worries, my unsolved problems, I must hurry out of my house and 
find company, people to talk to, to drink and dance with. The 
idea of breaking away from W is getting feebler and feebler; 
I lack the courage; J am afraid my mind will give way if I should 
leave him. Having a child might help me, but I won’t risk it at 
my age and in my unsettled state of mind. 

When I am ir jolly company I get many a sexual thrill and 
have a thoroughly good time. W doesn’t go out with me at right, 
but he insists on my getting home by midnight. The automobile 
is beginning to pall on me; I use it only as a means of bringing 
me to sources of pleasure. There is nothing easier than for 
a woman in a machine to pick up a nice man along Broadway 
or the Drive and then to go off to some nice place where one 
can dance and have a few drinks,—that’s as far as it goes. Know- 
ing my strength, I am not afraid to take chances; the exhilaration 
I get out of it is worth the risk,—but sometimes the realization 
falls short of the anticipation. We have liquors at home, but a 
drink at home is not the same as a drink in .......... ae 

I am really sorry for W. When I come in at night I hear 
him sigh, but he says not a word of reproach and I pretend to 
think he is asleep and don’t say a word to him; I crawl into bed 
and make sure not to get near him. He is thoroughly cowed and 
says not a word even when he notices the odor of liquor in my 
breath. But he watches my every move and comments or every- 
thing I do. Once he said he wished to God I'd go and I said 
I would if he gave me a reasonable amount; then he changed 
his mind. 

I no longer coax my mother to do anything, not even to eat 
or go out with me. She talks a great deal to W,—they would get 
on well together if I left them. He always dashes my spirits 
and throws cold water on everything I do. If I am happy 
he suspects me; if I am depressed he is sure I am thinking of 
M. Iam worried lest some day someone should see me out with a 
strange man in my automobile. When I am doing these things 
I never think of W, but when I get home I am sorry. I never 
do anything worse than dance but even that acquires a bad taste 
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when I get home. I can’t believe it’s I who is doing these things, 
and it’s not what I want. I wonder would sex help me. The 
nearest I came to making the break was when I was in a taxi 
with the man in Chicago; with M the temptation was not so 
strong. 

The up-keep of the automobile costs us five or six dollars a 
day, and J feel awfully guilty about it; W gets nothing out of 
it except the satisfaction of having people say that his wife drives 
an automobile and dresses well. He wants me to dress nicely and 
be seen in the business section in the auto, but I don’t like the 
idea of being a living advertisement for W. If he gave me $3,500. 
a year I’d leave him and not be afraid of my head going funny, 
but he won’t do it. All sorts of men are paying me attentions 
and wooing me,—they seem to sense my discontent and to krow 
what’s going on in my mind,—but I’m not easy prey; I never be- 
lieve a man when he praises me. When I am with you I feela 
restraint which I do not feel with others. 

(Three months later Mrs. B. telephoned that she was perfectly 
well ard happy, had not left her husband, was doing nothing to 
make herself independent of him, still runs the automobile and 
manages to have a good time with its aid and is carefully watching 
her step,—two men have been pursuing her with their attentions 
but she is immune against their wiles because she is afraid. I 
have seen Mrs. B several times during the past year and can 
report that she is still in perfect mental health.) 


COMMENTS ON THE ABOVE CASE. 


The case of Mrs. B presents a number of important points 
for discussion from a practical as well as from a theoretical 
viewpoint. 

The diagnosis was a comparatively easy matter. The symp- 
toms and the subsequent course of events proved that we were 
not dealing with physical disease or with endocrine toxemia. 
The psychical nature of the trouble was fairly obvious. Some 
neurologists would have called her a case of paranoia and would 
have reported her as “a case of paranoia cured by psycho-analy- 
sis.’ Paranoid symptoms, the text books to the contrary not- 
withstanding, are almost constant occurrences in hysteria. Be- 
cause her mental faculties were unimpaired and her conversation 
was perfectly rational, I decided that notwithstanding her delu- 
sions of refererce (the thought that people were talking about 
her and making gestures behind her back) she was not insane. 
The result of the “treatment” proves I was right. 

For scientific reasons we may classify Mrs. B as a case of 
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“apprehension hysteria.’ She said she was “always fearful.” 
A chronic state of apprehension is a characteristic of most hys- 
terics, but hysteria may occur without apprehensions, 4.e., without 
a fearful state of anticipation of misfortune (illness, insanity, 
death, bankruptcy). Mrs. B presented only few somatization 
symptoms, 1. e., no somatic equivalents of fears, thoughts, or wish- 
es. Though she had frequently-recurring thoughts of suicide and 
insanity, and though she often found herself swearing unawares, 
we canrot call her a case of obsessions. These obsessional (not 
obsessive) thoughts and actions (swearing) were not compulsive, 
4.¢., unrelated to what was occupying her conscious mind at the 
time of their occurrence; they were directly related to the patient’s 
conscious thoughts and to what seemed to her her hopeless situ- 
ation. All hysterical patients have frequently-recurring ideas of 
a distressing nature which, for all that, are not obsessions. The 
hysteric can think of nothing else but his malady, his inefficiency, 
his helplessness, his sufferings, his undesirableness to his family 
and his environment; as a result of all this he gives the impres- 
sion (which he shares) that he is not right in his mind, that he 
is a paranoiac, that he suffers from obsessions. 

Depression was a prominent symptom in Mrs. B’s case. This 
depression was nothing but her unhappiness, her hopelessness of 
getting out of a situation which was thoroughly hateful to her. 
There was nothing mysterious or unaccountable in this depres- 
sion, or, in fact, in any of her symptoms. Her whole neurosis 
was an expression of her helplessness in the situation in which 
she found herself. That is what all the psychoneuroses are: the 
physical and mental manifestations of a bewildered frame of 
mind resulting from a painful situation from which there seems 
to be no escape. Once the symptoms have begun to manifest 
themselves, the patient has more to worry about and to con- 
tend with; he is puzzled and alarmed; he does not understand 
them; they incapacitate him; he tries to fight against them, and 
thus he develops other (secondary) symptoms and he becomes 
increasingly more and more inefficient and more hopelessly in- 
valided. He is torn between conflicting ideas and impulses; one 
set of considerations urges him to this course of conduct, another 
set drives him to another course, and a third set to a third course, 
and so on. Between them all he becomes desperate, he despairs 
getting out of the mess. The road before him looks too dark; 
he is so confused that he can no longer trust his own thoughts ; 
help from without seems impossible. The result is depression, 
utter incompetence, despair and—in a few instances—suicide. 

There is absolutely nothing in Mrs. B’s history to warrant in- 
terpreting her depression as the manifestation of repressed crim- 
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inality (e. g., a desire to assassinate her husband or her mother), 
repressed perverse or inverted desires, or unconscious penance 
for the past enjoyment of forbidden (wicked) satisfactions. 

The frequently recurring thoughts of suicide expressed orly her 
feeling that there was no other way of escaping from her unbear- 
able situation. She did not really desire death; she loves life and 
its pleasures too much. Such suicidal thoughts (they are hardly 
impulses) occur to all of us, normals and hysterics, when life 
seems too complicated, when things are not going in accordance 
with our wishes, when our disappointments seem to be more than 
we can bear—when nothing seems worth while. There is prob- 
ably no human being alive, at any rate no sane one, who has not 
often under similar circumstances longed for death and to whom 
suicide did not seem the readiest way out. To say of such a 
person, normal and neurotic, that the thought of suicide is the 
expression of (or reaction to) repressed desires for another’s 
death is the height of the ridiculous. Of course Mrs. B’s situa- 
tion could not help suggesting that if her husband or her mother 
died she would be free to flirt with or marry M (her ex-lover) or 
any other congenial person she might meet; but such a thought, 
even when it occurs to one, is not necessarily a desire, a wish. 
Besides, Mrs. B repeatedly assured me that neither such a thought 
nor such a wish had ever occurred to her, and there is no scien- 
tific warrant for my taking it for granted or trying to convince 
her that I knew better than she what was going on in her mind. 
As often as the subject came up she said that the only such 
thought she ever had was a desire for her own death. 

Mrs. B’s sexual life was anything but desirable. Notwith- 
standing her antipathy to her husband, she had to submit to his 
demands about once a week or once a fortnight. After it she was 
always sore; she ached all over. But this had nothing to do with 
her hysteria. What she wanted was love, not sex. When she was 
in love with M and meeting him regularly she was perfectly 
happy and free from hysterical symptoms though she was then 
exposed to ungratified sexual excitement for months. M did arouse 
sexual desires in her and she sometimes dreamt of coitus with 
him, but nothwithstandirg it all she remained well. Her neurosis 
began with the advent of the unpleasantness associated with R 
(the man “with the hypnotic eyes”) and the fear of exposure. 
Her guilty conscience with regard to her husband and to her 
lover, the danger of her husband abandoning her and her half- 
insare mother, his discovery of the love relationship between 
her and M, her severance of relations with M,—all these, added 
to her other worries (her brothers, her mother, the hypnotic 
stare, etc.) precipitated the neurosis which had long been brew- 
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ing. She had lived an unsatisfactory love life for many years 
but her situation was tolerable until she met M. and then her real 
conflicts began. It is true that after meeting M her sexual life 
was even more unsatisfactory than it had been before but that 
had nothing to do with her hysteria on her symptoms; all her 
symptoms disappeared during and after her analysis, although 
her sexual life was exactly what it had been before. The mere 
indulgence in coitus is not a cure for hysteria, and neither is 
abstaining from a sexual life a cause for hysteria. The psychic 
conflicts which bring about a psychoneurosis may irfluence the 
sexual life deleteriously as they may the other physiological func- 
tions. The sexual disturbance in such cases is a consequence 
and not the cause of the psychoneurosis. (An unhealthy sexual 
life may result in a sexual toxemia which often gives rise to 
symptoms similar to those observed in the psychoneuroses, and 
these symptoms combined with the ungratified libido often give 
rise to psychic conflicts which lead to a psychoneurosis.) An un- 
satisfactory love life (which is not the same as an unsatisfactory 
sexual life) is probably the most fertile soil for the growth of 
a psychoneurosis. 

Apprehension, almost universally misnamed “anxiety,” is the 
most nearly constant symptom in the psychoneuroses. Now and 
ther: cases of conversion hysteria and even compulsion neurosis 
occur in which a state of fearfulness is not present, and that 
even in cases in which the sexual life is wholly awry. Mrs. B 
was in a state of almost constant apprehension; she said at first 
that she feared becoming insane; later on she said she was afraid 
of herself, of what she might do. She also feared she might 
commit suicide. At the beginning of her troubles she feared 
being discovered and exposed to scandal. That is what all psy- 
choneurotics are afraid of: what they may be tempted to do and 
what may befall them. But usually they are afraid of so many 
things that it is almost impossible for them to say what it is 
they fear. This has given rise to the erroneous notion that they 
are afraid (apprehensive) in a general way without being afraid 
of anything in particular. The idea that apprehension is invari- 
ably the expression of or reaction to repressed sexual (normal or 
perverse) desires is unsupported by facts. Mrs. B like so many 
other hysterical men and women, got over her apprehensiveness 
without any change in her sexual life, thus completely disprov- 
ing any relationship between apprehension (“anxiety”) and un- 
gratified sexual desires. The fearfulness of psychoreurotic per- 
sons is always justified by their circumstances, and the factors 
determining it can always be ascertained from a careful study 
of their conscious or subconscious mental processes and without 
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any reference to an hypothetical and anthropomorphic Uncon- 
scious. 

Mrs. B’s other symptoms too admitted of ready explanatior: 
in terms of conscious psychology and disturbed physiology; in 
not a single instance did we have to interpret a symptom as a 
symbolic or disguised fulfilment of one or more repressed (un- 
known and unknowable) sexual wishes of a wicked, sinful, pro- 
hibited or disgusting rature. Mrs. B was not an angel of purity; 
her life had not been a pattern of virtue; and yet her career had 
been singularly free from any perverted or inverted desires or 
experiences. She never repressed her sexual desires but always 
managed not to yield to them. And notwithstanding this, her 
symptoms disappeared without having been reduced to symbolic 
sexual equivalents. 

Her fear of insanity was—in lay eyes—justified by her family 
history and by the approaching menopause. With the example of 
her mother always before her, she could not help thinking that 
with her befogged and disturbed state of mind she might some 
day lapse into imbecility. It was not necessary to attempt to 
persuade her that her fear of insanity was due to an unconscious 
realization of a conflict between her “good” conscious self and 
wicked criminal and sexual desires actuating her unconscious self. 
—Her loss of weight was due to an impairment of metabolism 
as a result of her disturbed emotional state. It would have 
been ridiculous to attempt to interpret her loss of thirty-five 
pounds as a symbolic melting away of her husband (or her 
mother) in her own person or as unconscious punishment of 
herself for unconsciously wishing her husband’s premature de- 
mise. And yet if, like a loyal psycho-analyst, I had chosen to 
put that mystical interpretation on her growing emaciation, it 
would be impossible to disprove its correctness——Her compulsive 
curses and vituperative exclamations, even when she was alone 
in her apartment or in the street, are easy enough to understand. 
We know whom she was cursing ard why. Her resentments were 
so intense that they translated themselves into speech.—Her be- 
lief that she was being talked about was based on fact. She was 
no doubt often talked about by her neighbors because of her strik- 
ing appearance and because of the striking contrast between her 
and her husband. And, as a matter of fact, she had positive in- 
formation that some of her reighbors thought her eccentric and 
talked about her in their sidewalk conferences. How much her 
guilty conscience contributed to the idea of being talked about, 
it would be difficult to say, but that it played a role can hardly be 
doubted. Fixation of reasonable ideas and apprehensions is an 
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important element in determinirg the symptoms in a pschoneuro- 
Sis, 

The fear to be alone is a fear of having an opportunity to think. 
That too is why Mrs. B wants excitement all the time and why 
she loves games of chance, parties, dances, etc. The fear of com- 
pany at times is due to a fear of being reminded of her unhap- 
piness and her conflicts; she is afraid—as so mary neurotics 
are—that the spectator may interpret what is going on in her 
mind. The necessity of acting and playing a role often makes 
the thought of company almost unbearable. (The Freudian as- 
sumption would be that the neurotic fears to be alone so as not 
to be tempted to masturbate, and he fears to be in company lest 
she should find a seducer.) 


The feeling of inferiority harbored by Mrs. B was fully justi- 
fied by her estimation of her motives and conduct with respect 
to her husband and her lover, as well as by her knowledge of 
her selfishness, her want of principles, her weaknesses, etc. It 
would have been the acme of inanity to attribute her feeling of 
inferiority to infantile masturbation. She had reason enough 
in her adult experiences for always criticising and accusing her- 
self. 


Her sadistic fantasies (cf. p. 379) are intelligible enough if 
we consider the noisy and brutal character of her loud-mouthed 
husband and her failure to do anything to change her situation. 
(What good would it have done to tell her or attempt to per- 
suade her that a sadistic fantasy is the imaginary gratification of 
a perverse sexual desire? Incidentally it may be pointed out 
that during her entire analysis Mrs. B. did not speak two dozen 
sentences about her sexual life and that at no time did she go 
into details about it. There was no occasion for sexualizing her 
symptoms or for raking up the details of her infantile or adoles- 
cent sexual life.) 


It is noteworthy that in this analysis which lasted twenty hours, 
we spent no time on dream analysis, although Mrs. B. did 
tell me one or two dreams in response to my inquiries. She 
offered no associations to her dreams and, as I was bent on re- 
fraining from making any suggestions, I asked no suggestive 
questions and made no suggestive comments. The analysis of 
dreams may cortribute to the understanding of a neurosis by 
virtue of its ability to bring up matters for discussion which 
might not otherwise occur to the patient. Words chosen at 
random may have the same value. The idea that dreams are 
the disguised fulfilment of repressed wishes and therefore the 
royal road to the Unconscious and of the first importance in the 
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treatment of the psychoneuroses has no scientific warrant what- 
soever. 

Three or four of Mrs. B’s symptoms are not so easily explain- 
able as those I have dealt with above. She said she felt as if 
she were walled in or all sides, that she awoke with a cloudy 
feeling in the morning, that she had a pain in the temple at a 
spot corresponding to the point of entrance of the bullet with 
which her brother shot himself, and that she was sore in every 
part of her body where her husband touched her. All these 
symptoms are what I have termed “somatizations,”’ t.e., somatic 
(bodily) manifestations of mental processes. A person thinks 
he is im an unescapable situation and gets a feeling as if he 
were walled in on all sides,—this may be called a sensory somatiza- 
tion. It has nothing to do with the Unconscious, it is not the 
product of repression, it is not a masked wish-fulfillment; it is 
only a manifestation of the projecting tendency of the mind, 
t.e., the mind’s tendency to exteriorize our thoughts. (Freud- 
ians would in all probability explain Mrs. B’s symptoms as an 
unconscious wish to return into her mother’s womb, the realm 
of undisturbed peace and contentment.)—The pain in the temple 
is a somatization of the idea of suicide which to her means 
death by a bullet wound in the temple. This was a fear or a 
thought but rot a wish—vThe cloudy feeling in the morning 
is the expression of the confusion resulting from the inrush 
of the many conflicting ideas that constitute her conscious self.— 
The soreness all over is the expression of her resentment of her 
husband’s contact with her body. “To be sore’ about something 
is a colloquial English idiom for “to resent.” Mrs. B gave 
this colloquialism somatic expression; she converted a metaphor 
into a somatic reality. (For further comments on somatization* 
the reader is referred to my study of “a case of hysteria with 





*T may mention two striking “somatizations’—both of a sensory 
nature—from my practice. A young woman, homosexual, longing for 
a heterosexual life, and suffering from) a large number of obsessive ideas, 
complains of very distressing headaches which she localizes as just above 
the level of her eyes. In explanation of these headaches she says that 
they always come on after sexual dreams and fantasies, and that she 
once read somewhere that a person who thinks of sexual matters “thinks 
on a low level”. She conceives the mind as being made up of successive 
horizontal layers each of which has its own peculiar thoughts; the 
lowest level—i. e., the level of sexual thoughts—is just above the level 
of her eyes, where she locates the headaches.—The same patient recently 
developed another somatization. She had had coitus (condomatus) about 
three and a half monhs ago and has been menstruating regularly since. 
A few days ago she heard a young married woman say that she was in 
the fourth month and was beginning to feel life. The minute she heard 
her friend say this she felt a “fluttering” in the right iliac region. 
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facial paresthesia” in Psyche and Eros, vol. 2, no. 4, p. 239.). 

In connection with what we know about Mrs. B’s dream life 
(p. 522) it is important to note that she had no nightmares or 
apprehension (anxiety) dreams until the end of her analysis 
(when her conscience troubled her a great deal). Such dreams, 
then, are not necessarily concomitant with even a severe and dis- 
tressing psychoneurosis, Psychic corflicts, ungratified sexual 
desires and an extremely unhappy life do not conduce to distress- 
ing dreams. The Freudian ideas that the dream life is inti- 
mately related to the neurosis and that the repression of sexual 
desires bring about apprehension dreams are not borne out by 
facts. Mrs. B’s dream of levitation (p. 521) is easily enough ex- 
plained if we bear in mind her passion for dancing. As soon as 
she began to feel better she used to “dance” in her chair, (The 
Freudian would explain this passion for dancing as a manifesta- 
tion of muscular eroticism and a kind of onanism; to me it is 
a manifestation of an almost instinctive and universal: craving 
for rhythm as well as being suggestive of having a good time 
[bright lights, music, fine clothes, nice company, etc.].) Her 
dream of being a medium (p. 390) I did not attempt to interpret 
because she spoke of it at the close of the session and did not 
again refer to it. Psychanalysis is a practical matter and it 
would be an unjustifiable waste of the patient’s time and money 
to discuss his dreams unnecessarily. 

A popular and ancient idea about psychoneurotics is that they 
are somehow malingerers, impostors; that their symptoms are 
imaginary, not real; that they could be well if they wanted to 
be so; that they are selfish, heartless and cruel exploiters of those 
who are devoted to them. The Freudians and other psycho-an- 
alysts practically maintain and promulgate the same notions; 
to them the psychoneurosis is a wish-fulfilmert and the symp- 
toms are the disguised fulfilment of repressed reprehensible de- 
sires. Thus the neurotic is painted as a wickedly selfish, lazy, 
hypocritical, ungrateful, heartless, domineering, inconsiderate, 
brutal, criminal, lecherous, incestuous, perverted and inverted 
monster. The idea underlying treatment by psycho-analysis is 
that if the patient can be persuaded that he is such a monster 
he (or rather, she) will give up her symptoms and get well by 
virtue of transference, 7. e., because of her love for the analyst. 
The matter is, of course, never worded so bluntly. Technically 
the matter may be expressed somewhat as follows: transference 
overcomes the patiert’s resistances to such an extent that her 
unconscious impulses and memories become conscious and that 
automatically kills the unconscious desires,—the patient can no 
longer deceive herself as to her real motives. 
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My experience has taught me that there is no truth in the 
psycho-analytic theories, that the psychoneuroses are not wish- 
fulfilments, that there are no unkrowable reprehensible uncon- 
scious mental processes, and that, therefore, the Unconscious 
does not need to be invoked in the treatment of the victim of a 
psychoneurosis. To me too the neurotic is not a hero. I am 
not attempting to whitewash the neurotic, nor to glorify him; 
but I am convirced that he is just as much sinned against as 
sinning and that he is entitled to have justice done him and to 
be understood. We are all a mixture of good and bad, of weak- 
ness and strength; under favorable conditions the neurotic would 
be as normal as we, and under urfavorable conditions any of 
us may become neurotic. Heredity, education and environment 
acting upon a sentient human being determine the occurrence 
or non-occurrence of a psychoneurosis just as inevitably as in- 
fection with the plasmodium determines the occurrence of ma- 
laria. 

How does psychanalysis (i.e., mental analysis which does not 
depend on the assumption of “unconscious” mental processes) 
cure or help to cure a psychoneuotic patient? The answer is 
simple: the patient is made to face his situation, to study it from 
all angles, properly to estimate the numerous factors that con- 
tributed to bring about the neurosis, to understand the mode 
of production of the different symptoms (somatizations, fixa- 
tions, regressions, etc.) and to recognize his share of responsi- 
bility. At the same time the patient is encouraged to resume his 
duties, to accept his fate philosophically, to do all he can to 
make his burdens lighter and to make his situation more bear- 
able or to change it in accordance with his desires. This invari- 
ably improves the patient’s mental and emotional state and not 
infrequently results in a cure. 
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HAND KISSING AND HAND FETICHISM. 
By Dr. Kurt Sonnenfeld. 


A young man kisses a young woman’s hand, 

This tender flower of courtesy and affection has its roots ’way 
back in the early history of mankind and in the abysses of the 
sexual life. Affection and courtesy, caresses and admiration, these 
are the elements entering into a hand-kiss, a kiss which is the 
most charming and happiest emanation of that sober pleasure in 
self-humiliation which, under the name of “masochism,” consti- 
tutes one of the most mysterious chapters in the psychopathia 
sexualis. 

The hand-kiss, as we ercounter it all about us in the street and 
in the salon, is, in reality, a socially approved form of coitus. 

If we are rude enough to watch a loving couple bidding each 
other farewell on a spring night, we shall have the opportunity 
to learn that the apparently trivial hand-kiss embraces the most 
hidden intimacies. 

Here a young man is bending over his sweetheart’s hand— 
very slowly, resembling the manner in which one consumes a 
choice morsel. His lips will soon touch that fragrant skin and 
nestle against those hot firgers. 

There one is removing his beloved’s glove and covering the 
gently resisting hand with passionate kisses from the wrist to 
the finger-tips. 

Another is kissing his companion’s gloved hand but is covertly 
seeking for the little spot on the inner side of the hand which 
is rot covered by the glove. 

And now let us look at the young women whose hands are being 
kissed. One timidly tries to withdraw her hand, as if at the last 
moment she wished to forego the impending pleasure; another 
roguishly and in self-surrender presses her hand against the man’s 
lips; a third coquettishly rolls her glove down a bit so as to 
receive the gallant’s respectful hard-kiss. 

Obviously, in innumerable cases the hand-kiss wholly lacks 
this sexual coloration and amounts to nothing but a harmless, 
innocent, and conventional form of salutation. But the color- 
less kiss of politeness with which ore greets a rich aunt or the 
wife of one’s employer does not prove the absence of electric, 
thrilling pleasure in those hand-kisses about which connoisseurs 
in the art of love rave. 

That such kisses are indeed sublimations of “the deed of kind” 
is apparent in the tense and nervous facial expression of the voy- 
eur, that wordrous ascetic who gratifies his love hunger by 
watching the caresses of others. People of this kind can stand 
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on a street corner for an hour, even when they are in a hurry, 
and watch a loving couple postponing the minute of parting by 
indulging in new and varied caresses,—and if they witness the 
final hand-kiss they feel themselves rewarded for their patience. 

The young woman’s facial expression while her hand is being 
kissed often betrays unmistakably what is really behind the caress. 
Have you never seen that faint sign of proud cruelty about a girl’s 
mouth when she politely submits to the man’s reverent courtesy? 

In some persons in whom hand-fetichism (a subject which we 
shall discuss more at length) has assumed certain striking forms, 
the hand has acquired the functions of a sexual organ; nervous 
outbreaks of perspiration are comparable to seminal emissions. 

Is there a single set of picture postcards which does not include 
all varieties of hand-kissing? ‘There are rumberless erotic mo- 
tives—but, for all that, these pictures make use of the hand- 
kiss at least as often as the moon and lilacs in connection with 
doggerel poetry. Is there a single suggestive or shamelessly erotic 
romance that is not full of hand-kissing? It would be a worth 
while statistical study in sexual pathology to calculate how often 
in stich a romance the women’s hands are kissed and the glowing 
phrases in which these kisses are described. 

To understand the development of the hand-kiss one must 
study the kiss as a whole. 

In healthy persons the sensual element is localized, i. e., it mani- 
fests itself only in a relatively small portion of the body. Ina 
kiss the pleasure of touching and the excitation of the nerves of 
taste and smell are fused into one inseparable entity. The lips 
are sexually excitable and—an evidence of degeneration—their 
irritability grows with increasing civilization, exactly in con- 
sonance with the decertralization of the sexual life of neurotics. 
That the sense of smell discharges an important function in kiss- 
ing is apparent from the custom of the Chinese who kiss each 
other with the nose, not with the mouth. 

These comments give us a hint of the role the kiss plays in the 
love life. 

Now we can turn our attentior: to our special subject: what is 
the role of the hard-kiss in the erotic realm and how did it acquire 
this significance? 

One who is acquainted with the method of biological science 
will not be surprised that in answering these questions the psycho- 
analysts revert back to man’s quadrupedal past. Man’s four- 
footed ancestor, owing to the position of his head, could not 
help inhaling constantly—even during the period of “heat”—the 
emanations from his forepaws, and this odor (which was ori- 
ginally only an accidental accompaniment of his sexual excite- 
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ment) finally, in accordance with the familiar law of the sexual 
life, became an essential constituent thereof. Let this be noted: 
the odor of his own forepaws. This may be the origin of that 
auto-erotic narcistic phenomenon that we encounter in insane 
asylums: the lunatic is in love with himself, with his own image, 
and covers his own hands and arms with ardent kisses. Af any 
rate, auto-erotic phenomena, even if only in weakened form, are 
much more common than is generally believed. 

How our four-footed ancestors developed a preference for 
the forepaws of the opposite sex may be observed even today 
in the behavior of the tomcat who gallantly sniffs at the paws 
of the female of the species. 

But this hypothesis aims no further than explaining the hand- 
kiss as a subordinate constituent of the sexual-complex as a whole. 
It does not explain the abnormal cases in which the hand-kiss 
represses and replaces all other love’s delights, thus barring the 
man’s pathway to the woman. Hand-fetichism is relatively harm- 
less inasmuch as it is a passion which can be easily and unnotice- 
ably gratified. It is an almost uncanny fact that the fetichism of 
this uriform and genuinely innocent form of sexual pleasure never 
gets satisfied and yet steadily gets more and more bound up in 
his passion. Persons of this kind are content with experiencing 
very tiny bits of reality which in their fantasies they elaborate into 
orgies. 

By a kind of “emotional-transference” gloves become a fetich 
for such persons and we know of enthusiastic collectors in this 
sphere. We may, in this connection, recollect Alfred Berger’s 
“Hofrat Eysenhardt” who, in his early boyhood, bought ladies’ 
Swedish gloves for his petty allowances and covered them with 
his kisses until his father sought to wean him from his trait 
with his riding-whip. It need hardly be said that such collectors 
greedily possess themselves of pictures and post-cards depicting 
the hand-kiss. 

Fetichism is either congenital or acquired. According to our 
latest theories it is acquired because of some childhood sensual 
experience which made a strong impression on the childish soul 
and which is reproduced in memory with every recurrence of 
sensual excitation until this experience finally acquires a sexual, 
a fetichistic, valuation. 

It is not altogether safe, therefore, to train children to kiss 
the hand and to judge of a little lad’s manners by the celerity 
with which he snatches at his auntie’s hand. 

To the normal human being the whole body of the opposite 
sex is a kind of fetich. Notwithstanding this, almost every in- 
dividual has his own peculiar fetich which enriches his love-life 
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and endows it with individual characteristics. Hand-fetichism 
is not very rare. 


How Must A Hanp Look To BEcoME A FETICH ? 


Obviously there is no one type of hand| that is solely calculated 
to bring some individual bliss. A hand may be wonderful because 
of its artistic curves, the expressiveness of its joints, the palm or 
the fingers, or by the deftness of its movements, its skill as a 
tool, etc. Only what is purposive is beautiful. Therefore, that 
hand is most likely to find favor which makes the finest prehensile 
organ, i. e., a well-shaped, flexible, powerful hand. A very tiny 
hand, such as the poets compare with the petals of flowers, begets 
an unhappy impression of its being crippled. The most beautiful 
of all hands is the one free from the wholly superfluous orna- 
mentation with rings and bracelets which to a more refined taste 
have as little appeal as a ring in the nose would have. 


How Has THE HAND-Kiss ACQUIRED THE SIGNIFICANCE OF 
ADMIRATION? 


Evidently because in giving the hand-kiss one has to bend down 
and because the depth of the bow symbolizes the degree of respect. 
In the Vatican it is the custom for members of royal families 
to kiss the Pope’s hand, for Cardinals and Bishops to kiss his 
knee, and for all others, priests and laity, to kiss the cross on 
his slipper. 


Wuy Do Men Kiss WoMEN’s AND GIRLS’ HANDS? 


That gallantry had a masochistic origin is unmistakable. To 
be convinced of this one need only read in Emil Lucka’s “The 
Three Stages of Love” the chapter on the worship of women in 
the Middle Ages. Some men experience masochistic pleasure from 
walking at a girl’s left side, from carrying her jacket, picking up 
her purse from the floor, or giving her the right of way. 

But sadistic and masochistic impulses—which exist to a greater 
or lesser degree in all of us and are usually repressed into the 
Unconscious—are usually closely interwoven, and we therefore 
find that persons who love to kiss another’s hand also love to 
have their own hands kissed. We might call this a combination of 
active and passive fetichism. 

The roles played by the hand-kiss are often interchanged. In 
the Orient the woman kisses the man’s hand, in Mortenegro 
a mother kisses her son’s hands. In the hot-blooded south the 
hand-kiss is more common than in the cold north. In Vienna the 
hand-kiss is observable everywhere; in Berlin, on the contrary, 
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it attracts attertion. The south-German greeting, “I kiss your 
hand,” betrays a deep-rooted tendency, a habit. 


The hue and cry of physicians that the hand-kiss is unhygienic— 
for even the cleanest, most delicate, and most sweet-smelling 
hand is covered with thousands of germs—is an objection which 
will deter no man from kissing his lady-friend’s hand before he 
has stopped to disinfect it! 


(Translated by S, A. Tannenbaum, from “Eros,” No. 5, 1921.). 


APPREHENSION AND DISGUST. 
By Dr. J. Marcinowski, Bad Heilbrun, Ob. Bayern. 


Among the misunderstandings which the psycho-analyst is 
called upon to dispose of day after day is that of the true nature 
of apprehension (“Angst”) and disgust. Both of these are 
sensations which a naive person casually associates with oc- 
currences in his environment. He believes this or that has 
caused him apprehension, he was disgusted with this or that; 
whereas all one is justified in saying is that this or that circum- 
stance has awakened in us apprehension or disgust. The occur- 
rences in the envirorment are not the excitants nor even the objects 
of apprehension or disgust; they are only the factors which set 
free a psychic mechanism having a distinct and firal nature in the 
individual’s psyche. I shall attempt again to establish these prop- 
Ositions inasmuch as I believe that it cannot be too frequently 
repeated that this conception is the only psychologically correct 
one and the only one that has any therapeutic value. 

The psychology of the past has attempted in vain by ration- 
alistic considerations to characterize apprehension and disgust 
as absurd phenomena; these sensations were, accordingly, treated 
in the manrer in which one attempts to talk a paranoiac out of 
his delusions,—as if one could call anything so absurd a method 
of therapy! Of course they knew no better, but today we know 
that, strictly speaking, there is nothing absurd and that what we 
formerly characterized as absurd (and what the layman finds 
non-sensical even today) is only something that is not understood, 
i. e., something that has another sense. How then shall we think 
of apprehension and disgust? I have already said that we must 
regard it, first of all, from the viewpoint of the ultimate,—the 
only allowable viewpoint in psychology. We do not have to 
ask whence comes this feeling, but what does it terd to, for the 
attainment of what purpose does apprehension or disgust develop 
in us? Thus questioned, the phenomenon at once replies: It 
is a matter of the organism’s protective measures calculated to 
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maintain the soul’s equilibrium. Apprehension and disgust are 
quite apparent defensive measures, thus regarded. But even 
as I am writing these words, the reader is probably still of the 
opinion that such defence appertains only to processes that con 
front me in the outer world and I guard myself only against 
unpleasurable impressions. But this is not true. 

In elucidation of this let us study a few simple examples of 
apprehension and disgust. One of my female patierts had, at 
the command of a tyrannical and brutal father, entered into an 
engagement of marriage contrary to her own instinct and desire. 
The man, as it seemed, wanted to win the girl for his pleasure by 
arousing in her sensual cravings. Up to this time she had suc- 
cessfully fought off all such advances; but one day, as he was 
bidding her good-night, he succeeded in drawing her close to him 
in a dark hall and covering her with passionate kisses. At first 
her fright robbed her of her senses for a while; then she was 
seized with a nameless apprehension, and with wild disgust she 
freed herself from his embrace and at once broke the engage- 
ment. 

I have chosen this example purposely because the whole thing 
seems fairly obvious even to the simplest intelligence. A healthy 
repugnance (counterwill) guards itself against an assault,—there 
is nothing to explain. And yet psycho-aralysis yields us some- 
thing quite different. If she had felt only anger and had then 
and there given her offensive lover a slap in the face, I too would 
gladly be satisfied with the simple explanation of her reaction. 
But that was not the case; on the contrary, there was first a 
fright which caused a momertary paralysis, then apprehension 
and finally disgust. And the whole thing was followed by a 
sense of shame, not by anger. 

We must always be on the alert when an emotion is manifested 
which, when regarded superficially, seems to be illogical. Why 
was the girl ashamed if she was free from guilt? The other 
person was the guilty one and there was nothing for her to 
reproach herself with. Many would not even think her guilty 
of a wrong in having entered into an instinctively repugnant en- 
gagement and would excuse her on the ground of having obeyed 
her father. But we bear this fundamental rule in mind: the 
patient is always right, 7. e., if he manifests a definite emotion it 
must in some way be right and fully justified and, therefore, 
meaningful, even though on first view it seems absurd. I would 
maintain this proposition: there is no such thing as an illogical 
emotion; at the most there is orly an illogical criticism of the 
patient, but the error is the observer’s who cannot see deep enough, 
but not in the patient who produced the apparently false emotion. 
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If therefore, our patient was ashamed, she had a right to be so, 
and we shall follow the analysis without difficulty as it gradually 
made it clear that the man’s attempts to arouse sensual ideas 
in the girl had not been wholly fruitless and had succeeded in 
stimulating the girl’s fantasy in lonely hours. All this had pre- 
pared her for a discharge of erotic pleasure,—and this discharged 
itself at the moment when the man overwhelmed her in the 
dark. That is why she got a fright which paralyzed her momen- 
tarily, or, to speak more clearly, there was a brief period of 
receptivity, a [conscious?] disposition to welcome the man’s 
ardent advance. Ard now it will not be difficult to admit that 
apprehension is not to be confused with fear of the brutal 
man—fear and apprehension are never identical—but that 
apprehension streamed forth at the coming of this inner 
pre-disposition to acceptance, 7. e., because of her own wild stir- 
rings and the wishes in the depths of her soul. And thus her 
apprehension served to protect her from something which would 
have been urbearable to her consciousness, and the mechanism 
of repression graciously concealed the clear recognition of the 
event, for the purpose of maintaining the imperilled psychic 
equilibrium, but not without the emergence of a feeling of shame 
to show that the Psyche knew quite well what had been repressed. 
[The Psyche knew, but she did rot!—S. A. T.] 

Before we proceed I shall add a few words about the distinc- 
tion between fear and apprehension. Fear is always logically 
founded; I am afraid of something definite, something real. 
I must maintain this even there where I do not apprehend some- 
thing definite, 7. e.. where I am confronted with something indefi- 
nite. I am, therefore, afraid of something; fear cam be corrected 
by logic, may be exaggerated, etc., but apprehension is something 
wholly different: there is something urcanny about apprehension ; 
I am not apprehensive about something; apprehension is the 
feeling which accompanies something in my mind, some- 
thing which is always somehow related to guilt. The more 
carefully we study these things the more must we doubt whether 
there is any other apprehension than guilt-apprehension. In a 
previous essay (“The Erotic Element in the Sense of Guilt,” 
in number five of this journal) I have set forth my views on 
the feeling of guilt. The feeling of shame (ut supra) was clearly 
in requital for the guilty nature of the preceding sudden out- 
burst of the pleasurable sersation of which I spoke. I may be 
afraid of a person; apprehension overwhelms me in the presence 
of guilty impulses. I may be afraid of being apprehensive, just 
as I may be afraid to go into the street because I fear the fear 
of the street and all the torture that goes with that. But it is 
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absurd to speak of a “phobophobia” and to translate that as an 
“apprehension of apprehension.” I may have a fear of appre- 
hension, be in awe of apprehension, but carnot have a phobo- 
phobia.* 

But let us return to our example. Superficial observation would 
say the man disgusted her, he is disgusting to her, she finds 
him disgusting. Though this sounds correct and though it is 
true that, literally speaking, she has a repugnance for (counter- 
will to) him, yet it would be incorrect to translate “disgust” 
by ‘“‘counterwill.’” Her psyche was divided between two desires 
which were antagonistic to each other; for, apart from her genu- 
ine counterwill to her unwished fiancé there was living within her 
a faint pleasurable predisposition to the sensual excitations with 
which he wooed her. The disgust applied to this desire. It is 
ever the same: apprehension is apprehension about oneself, about 
looking into the depths of one’s own soul, and disgust too is always 
disgust with oneself. 

How worderfully does the vomiting of conversion hysteria 
depict this in making the individual eject from his own depth 
the inner dirtiness! But it was not the other person who soiled 
us, that is beyond him, for if we are clean nothing will attach 
itself to us and certainly not penetrate into us. It is always our 
own dirtiness that makes us spit out and which disgusts us; our 
own dirtiness which is characterized by an inner predisposition, 
by an inclination, to approve of the ugly, be the desire ever 
so slight. 

Careful observation will establish the same state of facts in 
every case. A child, e. g., beheld the exposed genitals of a 
tramp; frightened ard apprehensive [why not afraid?—T.] it 
ran away. But the seed has been plarted in its fantasy and ever 
afterwards it must occupy itself with the ostensibly repugnant 
experience. How remarkable that it “must” do that; under other 
circumstances we are in the habit of guarding against unpleasant 
impressions, of quickly repressing from our memories the recol- 


*But Dr. Marcinowski’s distinction is merely an arbitrary differentia- 
tion between words. Psycho-physiologically the emotion—whether we call 
it fear or apprehension or dread—is the same. We may, if we so desire, 
agree to call a certain emotion by one name if it occurs under certain 
circumstances, and by another name if it occurs under other circumstances. 
This is as true of fear and apprehension as it is of jealousy and envy. 
It would have been, I think, much more td the point if Dr. Marcinowski 
had cautioned his readers not to confound “fear” or “apprehension” 
with “anxiety.” German and English writers have got into the habit 
of translating “Angst” by “anxiety”, notwithstanding that “anxiety” is 
a painful state of mind with reference to some future event and always 
suggestive of a hopeful possibility—S. A. T. 
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lection of what annoys us,—why do we act the opposite way 
now, and why is it associated with shame ard disgust, and why 
are we shocked at and indignant with the environment when one 
little question would expose our insincerity and hypocrisy? 


I recall in this connection a child who on the occasion of a 
similar occurrence professed to be shocked at the snickering, 
laughter and whisperings of the other girls. I remarked thereto 
that I thought the others were more honest in the matter than 
she had been. The reply I got was an outburst of indignation. 
Thereupon I asked her: “And when you lay in your little 
bed that night what were you thinking of?’ Her reply was a 
violent blush and guilty silence.* 

We may therefore adhere to this—for all the examples that 
I might cite would pursue the same course—apprehension and 
disgust always pertain to one’s psychic depths and never to the 
occurrence in our environment which initiated it. It is always 
final viewpoints of the protective defence against the wrorg, 
and this wrong is always a part of our desires and longings 
which run counter to the rest of our being and thus begets an 
inner conflict. That is why a really unclean (“‘unsauberer”’) per- 
son rmever can feel either apprehension or disgust in such situa- 
tions. A proper understanding of these things we can get only 
from the viewpoint of the ultimate, the only one allowable in 
psychology. One cannot be cured of such conditions before he 
have stood before his own most secret desires and cravings and 
willirgly come to an understanding with them, 7. e., consciously 
and honestly decide what to do about them. 

Let me add a little postscript to the first example. Subse- 
quent to the aforesaid occurrence in the dark corridor she devel- 
oped an ever-recurring compulsive idea that her face was dis- 
torted; this came since the fright which she experienced at the 
realization of her fiancé’s savageness, and at the same time she 
had the feeling that this distorted face had come on her as a 
punishment. In this case too we have an absurd feeling which 
her kindred explaired with corresponding unintelligence. She also 
used to run to the mirror repeatedly to look at herself and she 
shunned company because she was always thinking what others 
thought of her distorted face. Needless to say, the compulsive 
idea was associated with a lively sense of apprehension. Our 
analysis proved that here too the feeling of being punished was 


*Would it not have been more significant and more to the point to have 
inquired what and how she thought of the incident? Being human and 
unaccustomed to such an experience, she must have thought of it for a 
long time after; if she had not we would have to think her abnormal.— 
SLAST: 
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fully justified, but that, of course, she herself had inflicted this 
punishment, and that the condition was a product of her own 
fantasy. 

The mechanism was as follows: Her restrained desire forced 
its way unsatisfied to the surface, naturally was answered there 
with apprehension, exactly as at its first beginning; apprehen- 
sion, which, as I have said, is guilt-apprehension, and guilt demands 
expiation. And inasmuch as the desire was not dead the need 
for expiation was a permanent need which accompanied the 
tension of repressed desire. And thus the symptom manifests 
in a typical manner both desires: the repressed craving as well 
as the repressing moral forces,—the well-known “compromise 
formation,” as Freud has designated it. She thought she saw 
in the mirror and in the distortion of her face both fright and 
dismay and a subtle touch of sensuality. No wonder that she 
withdrew from society,—a neurotic always likes to think of him- 
self as transparent and is also ashamed of his symptoms, and 
this too with right inasmuch as these are nothirg but the embodi- 
ments of desires in the soul’s depths which merit shame. Natur- 
ally wher the patient looks on his symptoms he has no recollection 
of the repressed desire which must be kept away as being in- 
capable of consciousness. That this example also had an infantile 
determinant I need hardly mention; the aforementioned relation- 
ship to her father furnished us with another avenue to the analysis. 

Translated by S. A. T. 


COMMENTS ON “APPREHENSION AND DISGUST.” 
By SoA 


Fear is defined by the New Erglish Dictionary as the emotion 
of pain or uneasiness caused by the sense of impending danger, 
or by the prospect of some possible evil. Etymologically the word 
is connected with Old English fader (which meant “sudden cal- 
amity, danger’) and corresponded to Old Saxon far (which 
meant ‘“ambush’’) and Old High German fara (which meant “am- 
bush, stratagem, danger”). The etymology of the word clearly 
implies that originally the danger was always thought of as some- 
thing from without, but now the word is applied to anything, 
e. g., internal processes (disease) and impulses, which may en- 
danger the person’s health, comfort or peace of mind. 

In common speech a number of words are used as synonyms 
for fear, e. g., apprehension, anxiety, dread, etc., but strictly speak- 
ing, none of these is synonymous with fear. “Apprehension’’ means 
only the idea or anticipation of danger and does not imply the 
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emotion of fear; it relates to something in the future. Fear is 
excited by a threatening evil or impending pain. Dread expres- 
ses the highest degree of fear. Anxiety I have defined in a foot- 
note to Dr. Marcinowski’s essay. The distinctions Dr. Mar- 
cirowski and the other Freudians try to make do not exist; 
those distinctions are made with the distinct purpose to befuddle 
the neurotic patient. The psycho-analytic technique and philoso- 
phy require the patient to be persuaded that what he felt was 
not fear (7. e., was not due to the dangerous situation in which 
he found himself) but apprehension (“anxiety”) and that appre- 
hension is the outward manifestation of or reaction to repressed 
desire. This is done on the principle that the neurotic patient 
must always be put in the wrong, he must always carry the blame 
for his emotions and symptoms, he must be presented to himself 
as a vile and contemptible creature of evil passions. Then as 
a sop to his ego he is told that he is really not such a bad fellow, 
that if he were really “bad” he would not be sick, that his symp- 
toms are a compromise between his warring better self and his 
evil desires. | 

Thus Dr. Marcinowski wholly ignores the fact that a woman 
assaulted by an unscrupulous and sensual man utterly repugnant 
to her would instinctively react with fear to the instant realiza- 
tion of the danger of being raped. What kind of woman would 
not so react? It is doing violerce to psychology and to common 
sense to ignore the actual cause of fear and to attempt thence to 
convict the innocent victim of such an assault of having harbored 
sinful passions. These remarks apply equally, of course, to the 
case of the young girl who was the unwilling witness of a tramp’s 
act of exhibitionism. Being human, the child could rot help 
thinking of what must have seemed to her an extraordinary 
occurrence. That she blushed and was silent in reply to Dr. 
Marcinowski’s question does not prove her guilty of what he 
accused her. (He did not ask her why she blushed and was 
silent. ) 

Dr. Stekel’s formula that “all apprehension (‘Angst’) is appre- 
hension (‘Angst’) of oneself” is an absurdity. All fear is fear 
of something dangerous or unpleasant that is about to or may 
happen to oneself or to another or others. A person may be - 
afraid of himself, 7. e., afraid of what he may be tempted to do 
under certain circumstances; he may feel that he is in danger 
of yielding to a temptation. In these cases the danger comes 
from within, though the object of the temptation is without or 
is an action (e. g., onanism) condemned by the environment. 
But the emotion is always fear. Absolutely nothing is gained 
by giving these temptation-fears a different name unless the 
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new term is carefully distinguished from those in current use,— 
and this is something which psycho-analysts never do. (They 
depend on equivocations for their effects.) 


To define “apprehension” as a “fear of oneself” or, as Freud 
does, “a fear of one’s libido,” and then to say that “all appre- 
hension” is apprehension concerning oneself or apprehension 
concerning one’s libido is as ridiculous as it is untrue. All 
sorts of circumstances may justly give rise to apprehensions about 
our owr or others’ safety and comfort. What the psycho-analyst 
relies on im his technique is the common confusion of “fear” and 
“apprehension” (“Furcht” and “Angst”). The formula that “all. 
apprehension is apprehension of oneself” has no therapeutic value 
unless the patient mistakes “apprehension” for “fear;’ the mo- 
ment he does that he must proceed to find repressed desires within 
himself or let the analyst attribute them to him. 


Fear, says Dr. Marcinowski, can be corrected by logic, whereas 
apprehension cannot. This is certainly not true. A fireman 
in a burning building is afraid when he hears a sound which 
means that a wall is cracking; a woman wakes at night and finds 
a burglar in her room and is afraid. What is there about these 
fears that can be corrected by logic? Apprehension, says Dr. 
Marcinowski, is always due to a fear of inner guilt. The wife 
of a detective is apprehensive of danger to her husband who has 
been assigned to run down a garg of counterfeiters. What has 
her apprehension to do with inner guiltiness? What is there 
“uncanny” about such apprehension? 

Dr. Marcinowski’s statement that all disgust is a disgust with 
oneself does as much violence to truth as the psycho-analytic 
definition of apprehension does. Disgust is “a strong aversion or 
repugnance for anything offensive to the senses, mind or morals’ 
and arises under a great variety of circumstances in which the 
individual feeling the disgust is in no way at fault. The cause 
for disgust is almost always outside of us, but, of course, one 
may occasionally be disgusted with oneself. Dr. Marcinowski’s 
patiert may very well have been disgusted merely with the man’s 
beastly display of passion, but she may also have been disgusted 
with herself for having been sensually aroused under such circum- 
stances. But all this is simple common sense, has nothing to do 
with any unconscious (unknowable) mental processes, and does 
not warrant Dr. Marcinowski’s gereralization. A person with 
even only slight sensibilities may be disgusted on suddenly being 
confronted with a rotten and wormy carcass; there is enough 
in such a sight to make some persons sick almost to the point 
of vomiting. And yet Dr. Marcinowski says that all disgust 
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is with oneself ard is the result of one’s sense of one’s own 
inner dirtiness (7. e., moral dirtiness)! And this is the only 
psychology that has any therapeutic value! 


WILD DREAM ANALYSIS. 
By S. A. TANNENBAUM, M, D. 


In his recently published Studies in Psychoanalysis (N. Y., 
1922), Professor Baudouin devotes Chapter VIII to showing 
that “dreams may be the expression of other wishes than those 
relating to the sexual instinct,” a theory which, he says, has 
the endorsement of Professor Freud. He thinks it not impos- 
sible that “all the instincts would find expression in dreams.” 
To establish his thesis he analyses three cases in which the 
dreams were “aroused” by: “the instinct for motherhood.” 
Though this instinct, he says, is “not normally ‘censored’ like 
the sexual instinct,” it “may be more or less repressed, and im- 
pressions relating to it may be repressed under the influence of 
amoral sentiment. Such dreams assume symbolical forms though 
“the repression has not been vigorous.” 


One of the dreams he analyses (pp. 284-286) in illustration 
of the above ideas emanates from one of his patients, Renée, a 
pregnant woman who has repressed her unwillingness to be a 
mother. Renée, he tells us, was a neurotic; she has suffered 
long from nervous and sexual troubles, she was frigid and was 
subject to obsessions; she thought herself very ugly and believed 
she had a goitre; she frequently suffered from nervous pains, 
attacks of nervous irritation, a sense of suffocation, etc. Though 
she loves her husband, she has only once known a “normal” 
coitus with him; on all other occasions she has had to find “com- 
plete gratification” in onanism. 

Renée’s “dominant [conscious] idea was that she would give 
anything not to have a baby. She rationalized her repugnance 
by reasons which, though plausible, were inadequate to explain 
the intensity of her dislike to [sic] the prospect. It was not 
necessary to dig deeply beneath these reasons before discover- 
ing an irrational and quasi-instinctive [?] but intense disgust 
for motherhood.” 


“Here is one of her dreams: 


The face of a drowned woman showing above the water, 
in twilight, Renée stretched out her hand to pull the body 
out of the water, but the body disappears. 
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The associations to the words “drowned woman” have an un- 
mistakable significance: a swollen body, a fat woman; her breasts 
quake [sic] . . . This woman laughs; she is repulsive. Be- 
side her és a young girl, slender and ‘fresh-looking. ‘I’ve always 
thought pregnancy disgusting.’ 


“This drowned woman is Renée pregnant. She is ‘drowned’ 
because she feels overwhelmed by the claims of motherhood; 
she cannot meet them; she says that it is beyond her power to 
do so, because of her ailments, and because she is not well off 
enough [sic]. But the fundamental thing is her disgust; and 
when we ask for associations with the ‘pulling out of the water,’ 
we once more get images tinged with disgust: 


“To pull by the hair—Lice. Itching. A dirty comb which 
combs out lice. [A footnote to the last word reads: “Possibly 
this is an allusion to masturbation.’’] 


“Some writers, and Adler in especial [sic], have pointed out 
that such a refusal of childbearing may be part of a general 
refusal of femininity and a ‘masculine protest,’ a subconscious 
wish to play a man’s part. Renée certainly seems to exemplify 
this theory, and her repudiation of the coming child would ap- 
pear to be a particular instance of her general refusal of the 
woman’s part, or of her maladaptation to it.” 


We are interested in the above analysis only as an illustration 
of Professor Baudouin’s method, his theories and his technique. 
Those who are acquainted with Freud’s theories and technique 
will at once recognize a strong family likeness, a likeness so 
strong that it will be impossible to distinguish between them. 
Baudouin’s analyses are as we shall see, as banal, as dogmatic, 
as unscientific, as illogical and unverifiable as Freud’s. (Cf. my 
comments on Freud’s analysis of a dream, in this journal, No. 
2, pp. 196-197.) 

It must be noted, in the first place, that the above “analysis” 
tells us absolutely nothing about Renée that Dr. Baudouin has 
not already told us. That analysis was a waste of time, if it 
was nothing else; it led nowhere. When the analyst knows a 
patient’s history it is the easiest thing in the world for him fo 
read into the dream what he wishes to find there; he has his 
theory and then he pounces upon some element in the dream and 
twists that about, distorts it, adds a little here, takes away a little 
there, and then dictatorially announces to the patient the dis- 
covery of the complex which he had pre-determined to fasten 
on the long-suffering and more or less suggestible neurotic. In 
the particular instance before us, the patient had to be convicted 
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of homosexuality, masculine protest, unwillingness to be a woman, 
and a fixation on her father, her mother and her sister. This 
had to be done because of the author-analysts’s belief in the 
theories of Freud, Jung and Adler; starting out with the assump- 
tion that these writers had “proved” certain propositions about 
the origin and significance of neurotic symptoms, Professor Bau- 
douin proceeds to discover in his patient’s dreams the complexes 
predicated by the psycho-analysts. That is how all orthodox 
psycho-analyses are conducted, notwithstanding the absence of 
anything resembling logical proof of the truth of the psycho- 
analytic “findings” of the aforesaid analysts. What Professor 
Baudouin and the growing host of practical psycho-analysts 
overlook is the fact that assertions—even the assertions of sin- 
cere psycho-therapeutists and physicians—are not findings. A 
true scientist, one who has the interests of science as well as 
the interests of his clients at heart, will not operate with such 
assertions as if they were unquestionable facts. He would realize 
the many and serious dangers to science and to his client that lurk 
in such a procedure. A psycho-analyst can do his patients a 
great deal of harm and implant in them an even more serious 
neurosis than that from which they are already suffering if he 
makes them believe or makes the suggestion to them that they 
are afflicted with all sorts of tabooed impulses and wicked mo- 
tives. But the greatest harm that can be done to a human being, 
especially a sick one, is to try to convince him that his actions are 
not the products of his conscious mind, that he does not know 
himself and cannot know himself, that his motives and im- 
pulses are the products of things within himself of which 
he can have no knowledge without the “analysis” of an 
expert, and that he is “responsible” only for what emanates 
from his conscious mind. That these objections of mine 
are real, not merely hypothetical, I may mention that I 
have had occasion to treat patients for severe neuroses fol- 
lowing the indulgence in perversions which were approved of, and 
perhaps also discovered, by a world-known psycho-analyst who 
had “analyzed” them before me. There is great danger, there- 
fore, in such analyses of dreams (and symptoms) as I am now 
considering. 

In illustration and justification of some of the above strictures, 
I refer the reader to the final paragraph in Professor Baudouin’s 
analysis of Renée’s first dream (vide supra). He says that 
“some writers have pointed out that such a refusal of child- 
bearing as Renée’s may be part of a general refusal of femininity 
and a ‘masculine protest,’ a subconscious wish to play a man’s 
part. Renée certainly seems to exemplify this theory, and her 
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repudiation of the coming child would appear to be a particular 
instance of her general refusal of the woman’s part, or of her 
maladaptation to it.” 

It will be noted that Professor Baudouin speaks of “such a 
refusal of childbearing’—words which imply that there was 
something peculiar about Renée’s unwillingness to become a 
mother; but he has not told us anything of such a peculiarity 
or peculiarities. For aught that appears to the contrary, Renée’s 
unwillingness to assume the responsibilities of motherhood at 
this time may have been grounded in considerations that would 
be perfectly adequate and sufficient and reasonable in any normal 
(healthy) woman in her situation; and, that being so, there is 
no warrant for the analyst-physician taking it for granted that 
his patient’s unwillingness emanated from unknown and repressed 
“subconscious” (Freud’s “Unconscious”’) motives. The word 
“such” was, then, an unjustifiable distortion of the facts of the 
case. 

And as a matter of fact, Renée gave “plausible” reasons for 
her repugnance to having a baby at this time. Renée’s reasons 
for her conscious repugnance are the facts that she is ill, that 
she cannot afford it and that she feels incapable of meeting the 
duties of motherhood. These, I submit, are reasons sufficient 
to make any sensible woman refuse to bring a child into the 
world. It is well enough for the analyst to say that Renée’s 
arguments are “rationalizations,” but, as a scientist, Professor 
Baudouin has no right to say that her reasons “were inadequate 
to explain the intensity of her dislike to the prospect.” How in- 
tense was her dislike? By what standard of measurement did 
Professor Baudouin determine that Renée’s dislike was ab- 
normal and needed to be analyzed? The hasty reader may reply 
for Professor Baudouin that Renée’s dislike was more than a 
“dislike,” that it was,a “disgust.” “The fundamental thing,” says 
Professor Baudouin, “is her disgust.” In reply to this I shall 
ask the reader to note that Renée had not been conscious of any 
“disgust” until her analyst had discovered it for her in her “sub- 
conscious.” Our author has told us: “It was not necessary to 
dig deeply beneath her reasons before discovering an irrational 
and quasi-instinctive but intense disgust for motherhood.” 

But even if Renée had been conscious of a sense of “disgust™ 
it might have meant nothing more than the nausea and disgust 
which are present as normal phenomena in so many pregnant 
women. As far as I know, no one yet has maintained that this 
nausea and disgust are invariably, or even often, of a neurotic 
or psychogenetic nature. Professor Baudouin would, therefore, 
have to prove his right to analyze such a disgust. If a “sub- 
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conscious” disgust during pregnancy is a wholly different mat- 
ter from a conscious disgust, and if it is assumed to be psycho- 
genetic, then, of course, it is subject to analysis; but these are 
propositions which must first be proved. It would, furthermore, 
have to be proved that a sensation of disgust, “intense disgust,” 
can be subconscious,—especially as Freud, in agreement with 
orthodox psychologists, maintains that sensations and emotions 
cannot be unconscious, (“It is the essence of a feeling [a sensa- 
tion and an affect] that it is felt, i. e., that it is known to con- 
sciousness.’—Freud, “Das Unbewusste,” Jnternat. Zeitsch. f. 
Aersztliche Psychoanalyse, 1915, No. 4, p. 197.) 

As a practical matter, of what value is it to Renée to tell 
her that she “seems” to exemplify the theory that “such a refusal 
of childbearing may be part of a general refusal of femininity” ? 
I venture to assert, none whatever. Renée would in all proba- 
bility tell the analyst that she didi not care a farthing what theory 
her reluctance seemed to exemplify; it was sufficient for her 
that she had good and weighty reasons for her reluctance even 
though they did not seem sufficient to the analyst. 

Moreover, there is nothing in the dream, or in the associations 
thereto, to justify the predication of “a general refusal of fem- 
ininity and a masculine protest, a subconscious wish to play a 
man’s part.” Dr. Baudouin had therefore absolutely no scientific 
warrant for telling Renée that she was so endowed and even less 
warrant for telling his readers so. If professor Baudouin chooses 
to adopt Adler’s theory and to apply it to his patients in a belief 
that by so doing he can cure them, he may do so; but he may 
not append that theory to a dream-analysis in which nothing of 
the sort can be found and expect us to respect him as a scien- 
tist; and he certainly cannot expect us to accept his ideas about 
dreams and about psychoneuroses without submitting better 
(more reasonable and more cogent) proofs than what he gives 
us. Ipse dixits are neither arguments nor facts. 

Renée “certainly seems to exemplify this theory,’ says Pro- 
fessor Baudouin. Had he not felt the weakness of his case he 
would probably not have inserted that word “certainly.”* But to 
me only one thing is certain in his analysis of Renée’s dream: 





*Elsewhere too we find our author using such expressions as “doubt- 
less,” “of course,” “it is certain,’ when making the most questionable and 
doubtful assertions. E. g., on page 290 he informs us that Renée’s 
“homosexual trend,” though it is latent and purely [sic] “psychic,” “doubt- 
less underlies the frigidity in heterosexual intercourse.” On page 267 
we are told that “it is} certain that} in the causation of dreams, disquietude 
concerning an organ is more important than the objective condition of that 


organ,” though the truth is probably just the reverse. 
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that there is nothing in her dream or in his analysis to indicate 
that she was suffering from “a general refusal of the woman’s 
part.” Besides, a woman is not refusing to play a woman’s part 
just because she is unwilling to give birth to all the children 
with which she happens to become pregnant. 

The truth probably is that Dr. Baudouin interpreted the dream 
as the product of a “subconscious” “refusal of femininity” be- 
cause Renée had informed him that she “suffers from sexual im- 
potence (frigidity)” and that “once only has intercourse with her 
husband (whom she loves) been normal.” But such a procedure 
is just as unwarranted as it would be for him to interpret the 
dream as a subconscious reflection on her sister’s “similar im- 
potence.” In other words, there is no apparent or demonstrable 
connection between the dream and its interpretation, on the one 
hand, and the facts elicited from Renée in her anamnesis, on the 
other, 

More serious objections to Professor Baudouin’s analysis re- 
main to be considered. Renée was not guilty of a general refusal 
of femininity. Had she been so she would not have married, 
she would have been one of those women who do not feel the 
need of a man or of a home of their own, she wou!d have found 
the thought of marriage too repugnant for her to enter into it, 
and, above all, she would not have been capable of loving her 
husband. Yet Renée married and loved her husband—in spite of 
subconscious homosexuality and a subconscious fixation on her 
mother and sister. 

To Professor Baudouin, and to psycho-analysts in general, 
frigidity in a woman seems to be the invariable consequence of 
the operation of subconscious or unconscious factors. If it isn’t 
a subconscious ‘masculine protest” or a refusal of femininity, 
it is unconscious homosexuality, or bestiality, or sado-masochism, 
or some other perverse inclination. As far as their case reports 
show, they almost never think of the conscious factors that can 
adequately account for a woman’s failure to get a satisfactory 
orgasm during coitus. Satisfactory coitus is not always depen- 
dent upon love; love is not even a necessary factor, as the preval- 
ence of prostitution testifies. Skilful technique in the conjugal 
act combined with the elimination of inhibiting conscious factors, 
will invariably bring about a satisfactory orgasm. As far as 
we can ascertain, Professor Baudouin made no attempt to learn 
whether and what conscious impediments interfered with Renée’s 
orgasms. If her husband lacks the necessary skill, or is partially 
impotent, or has not succeeded in overcoming her maidenly re- 
serve or her habit of masturbating, the analyst’s diagnosis of a 
“masculine protest” will not bring her a whit nearer an orgasm. 
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The failure to inquire minutely into the conscious or actual fac- 
tors in a case of sexual impotence or frigidity, or any psycho- 
neurosis, is the vital defect in the analyses of the psycho-analysts, 
whether they be of the school of Freud, or Jung, or Adler, or 
Baudouin, or any other school based on the assumption of hypo- 
thetical unconscious mental processes. 

To Profesor Baudouin, and no doubt to many other psycho- 
analysts, a woman’s subconscious wish to play a man’s part con- 
stitutes such a masculine protest as amounts to a general refusal 
of femininity and makes her unwilling to bear children and un- 
able to have an orgasm in coitus. But this is a proposition that 
would have to be proved; it is not enough to assert it. We all 
know women who “wish to play a man’s part,’ who resent it 
that nature made them female, but who, for all that, make good 
mothers and satisfactory heterosexual partners. If it should be 
urged in answer to this that subconscious motives and impulses 
are stronger than conscious motives and impulses, my rejoinder 
would be that in that case analysis can doa patient no good. It 
is worth while pointing out in this connection that -we have 
nothing to show that Renée was cured by her analysis; Dr. Bau- 
douin does not tell us that she was. And unless one still believes 
in miracles one will not believe it possible that an analysis of three 
dreams and two childhood reminiscences, as reported in eight 
pages of this book, could have cured her of anything, certainly 
not of “nervous and sexual troubles” from which she “has long 
suffered.” 

Let us now turn our attention to the minuter details of the 
analysis. Renée dreamt she saw the face of a drowned woman 
showing above the water in the twilight. The associations to 
the drowned woman are: a swollen body, a fat woman; her 
breasts quake; she is repulsive and she laughs. 

The analyst tells us that the drowned woman is Renée preg- 
nant. But what reason has he for this conclusion? Absolutely 
none. Renée did not say that the woman looked like her or that 
she thought of her as herself. We do not know that Renée is 
fat; we do not even know how many months she ‘is pregnant. 
The identification of the drowned woman with Renée is a piece 
of unwarranted arbitrariness on the part of the analyst, who, as 
far as his record shows, made no attempt to let his patient iden- 
tify the drowned woman. Nor is there anything to show that 
he tried to ascertain what thought or experience had given rise 
to the dream or was echoed or reflected in any part of the dream; 
in other words, he looked for no dream inciter. He made no 
attempt to learn whether Renée had ever seen a drowned woman; 
he did not even ask her to explain the twilight of the dream; he 
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did not ask her to explain why the woman laughed. Such a 
technique is not dream analysis. 


Dr. Baudouin says that this part of the dream means that 
Renée is “overwhelmed by the claims of motherhood,—that is 
why she is “drowned.” This may be a clever pun in French but 
it is valueless as analysis; it tells us nothing about the patient 
that we did not know before. Besides, where is the evi- 
dence of the truth of this “interpretation?” Nowhere. As 
a matter of fact, I believe Renée’s doctor might have made 
a better guess if he had interpreted this dream to mean 
that Renée is beginning to realize that the love between 
herself and her husband is dead and that her continuing 
to live with him sexually and having a child by him are 
“disgusting” (in her vernacular). Have I any basis for 
this guess-interpretation? Yes; in the third dream that she 
reported to Dr. Baudouin (p. 288) she saw “a young couple 
quarrelling” and she “thought that the man was wrong and the 
woman right.” (Dr. Baudouin gives us no associations to these 
elements in Renée’s third dream!) Such an interpretation might 
have brought out important pathogenic matter in Renée’s life and 
might have enabled the analyst to prove really helpful to his 
patient. At any rate, he might have found good causes for her 
frigidity and her reluctance to assume the responsibilities of 
motherhood. The reader may ask whether I consider my inter- 
pretation scientifically established? Frankly, no. Why not? 
Because it is not scientifically verifiable at this distance. 


Renée told her analyst that in her dream she saw “a young 
girl, slender and fresh-looking’—a description which may have 
fitted her in her girlhood—but he did not ask her to associate 
to this dream element, thus again losing an excellent opportunity 
to elicit what might have proved of importance in the analysis. 
If we had the slightest doubt about Dr. Baudouin’s honesty— 
which we have not—we might suspect that he reported no associa- 
tions to this picture in the dream because these did not fit in with 
his theories or with the interpretation he chose to put on the other 
facts he elicited from the subject. A genuine “psycho-analyst” 
of the orthodox school might have translated “a young, slender, 
fresh-looking girl” into “an elderly (or old) stout man” and if, 
by some chance, a man of such a description could be found in 
Renée’s life experiences, the analyst would without the slightest 
hesitation have made him an unconscious love object or the ob- 
ject of recent or old erotic fantasies. And Renée would have 
been helpless against such an interpretation; to the psycho-analyst 
she stands convicted because this image was recalled by her in 
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the course of her associations instead of having been recalled 
when she first narrated her dream. As long as the psycho- 
analyst deals with an “unconscious mind” his patient is helpless 
against his interpretations and must submit or quit. 

When Professor Baudouin asked Renée to associate to “pull- 
ing out of the water’ [sic], she is reported to have said: “To 
pull by the hair.—Lice. Itching. A dirty comb which combs 
out lice.” In connection with this several remarks and objections 
occur to us. 

1. Why did the analyst pick out as the “stimulus words’ 
the words “pulling out of the water’? Why did he not ask 
Renée to associate to “stretching out the hand,” or “the body 
disappears” or “the breasts quaking,” or “laughing,’ or merely 
“quaking” or “disappearing?” Surely any one of these words or 
ideas would have elicited quantities of matter which might have 
proved of the greatest value in throwing light on poor Renée’s 
ilIness. The analyst’s failure to do so and to explain to us 
why he selected one group of words and neglected to select other 
groups of words—sins of commission and omission wherein he 
does not differ from any of the other psycho-analysts—prove 
the analysis of dreams in psycho-analysis to be a wholly arbi- 
trary, capricious and wilful procedure which is worthy only of 
the miracle worker, the Christian Scientist, the Chiropractor, 
etc., or the therapeutist whose only concern is the cure of his 
patient, but is not worthy of the scientist; such a technique can- 
not be considered a scientific procedure. 


In connection with this I may stop to point out the wilfulness 
of the analyst’s dropping the words “the body” out of Renée’s 
“to pull the body out of the water” and asking her to associate 
to the abstract idea of “pulling out of the water.”” This procedure 
is perfectly typical of orthodox psycho-analysis. (Elsewhere in 
this Journal [p. 197] I have cited an example of a dream analysis 
in which Professor Freud arbitrarily added a significant element 
to the dream which made it suit the interpretation he wished to 
put on it. Professor Baudouin is guilty of a similar piece of 
arbitrariness and for the same purpose.) If the analyst may 
do such things with the products of his patients’ minds, he 
can read into their dreams and symptoms whatsoever he pleases. 

2. As far as his book shows, Professor Baudouin halted the 
first group of his patient’s free associations when she reached 
the words “I always thought pregnancy disgusting,’ and the 
second group when she reached the words “A dirty comb which 
combs out lice,” though in both instances she had spoken only 
a few words. Now, there can be no question that Renée could 
have gone on “associating” practically for hours if she had not 
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been stopped. Why did Dr. Baudouin stop her at those two 
points? Evidently and unquestionably because these two utter- 
ances of hers fitted in or could be made to fit in with the analyst’s 
theory of her case; in connection with these statements of hers 
he could lecture her by pointing out to her that here we have 
proofs furnished by her Unconscious that she objects to being 
pregnant and has to resort to masturbation because she refuses 
the woman’s part (i. e., she does not want to discharge her 
natural obligations and duties). Better proof than this can no- 
where be found that the psycho-analytic “interpretation” of 
dreams is a process of purposive suggestion but not the scientific 
application of scientifically verifiable facts in the study and treat- 
ment of psychoneuroses. 


If Professor Baudouin did obtain other associations from 
Renée, he should have reported them, so that we might be per- 
mitted to form our own conclusions and to check him up in his 
interpretations, or he should have told us that he omitted her 
other associations and his reasons for doing so; his failure to do 
so proves that he presents his readers, lay and expert, only with 
as much data as he thinks will establish his interpretation. That 
such a procedure is not scientific is the least that can be said 
about it. And it is not unimportant to add that in these breaches 
of scientific method Baudouin is not a whit a worse offender 
than all other psycho-analytic dream interpreters. 

3. In a footnote Dr. Baudouin tells us that Renée’s “dirty 
comb which combs out lice” is “possibly (!) an allusion to mas- 
turbation.” Is it because of this possibility that he stopped 
Renée’s associations when she reached this point? If so, he 
stopped her when he got to something which he thought could 
be made to fit in with his preconceived interpretation of the dream. 

What good can it do Renée to tell her that in an indirect, 
and remote association to an element occurring in her dream. 
there is a “possible” allusion to masturbation? Renée knows 
that she masturbates and that it has given her more satisfaction 
than coitus, and, as far as we know, that she indulges in the habit 
without disgust, perhaps even with a clear conscience. It seems 
to us that her analyst tries to link up masturbation with “a 
dirty comb which combs out lice” so that Renée might become 
disgusted with her source of substitute-gratification and be in- 
duced to give it up. That may be all right as therapeutics but 
it is not scientific dream analysis. 

4. Professor Baudouin made no attempt to ascertain whether 
his patient had any memories in connection with “a dirty comb”, 
etc., and yet there can be no doubt that she probably had such 
memories. Whether these would have had any bearing on her 
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neurosis or on her frigidity is immaterial to our present discus- 
sion. All we are concerned with now is to point out the psycho- 
analyst’s arbitrariness in assuming that “a dirty comb,” etc., 
may be a symbol for onanism. Apart from the question whether 
such a comb is ever employed as such a symbol, the important 
thing for us is to learn whether it ever had such a symbolic sig- 
nification for Renée, and, secondly, whether it had that meaning 
for her now. Professor Baudouin’s book gives no evidence that 
these questions had ever occurred to him, but the reader surely 
sees the relevance of these questions, and the answer one gives 
them to the whole theory of dream interpretation. 

When is a dream element to be taken literally and when is it 
to be interpreted symbolically? The psycho-analysts nowhere 
answer this troublesome question, although Professor Freud does 
say that he regards a dream element as symbolic if the patient 
has no (!) associations to it. 

An even more important question remains to be put and 
answered: can a dreamer introduce a symbol into his dream if 
he is ignorant of such a symbol during his waking state? The 
psycho-analysts answer this question affirmatively, notwithstand- 
ing the absence of anything resembling evidence in its support. 
Psychologists, on the contrary, deny any such possibility. 

Both Freud and Jung say, in substance, that we dream as our 
ancestors thought, and as children think to-day. According to 
them, in the language of Baudouin, “the conceptions which pre- 
sided over the languages, laws, and religions of primitive men, 
reappear in us in the form of dreams.” In our dreams we may 
recognize even the motifs of ancient myths. This is no doubt an 
engaging and ingenious theory, though “speculation” would per- 
haps be a better designation for it. But why may we not push 
the speculation a step further and say that im dreams man “re- 
gresses” not merely to the earliest stage in human development 
but to the mentality of the monkey? Renée’s dream analysis 
could be manipulated so as to furnish “‘proofs” of the correct- 
ness of this theory, absurd though it really is. In support of 
such a theory it could be argued that monkeys masturbate, mas- 
turbate shamelessly and publicly and without any manifestations 
of disgust. Furthermore—and here we have a striking bit of 
evidence—monkeys are on extremely intimate terms with lice (!) 
and love to “pull out” vermin from one another’s bodies. The fact 
that monkeys live in trees would serve to explain the many 
dreams of flying and falling from which probably no human 
being has been free. The apprehension which is so constant an 
element in the neuroses and in so many dreams would be regarded 
as a repressed reminiscence of the monkey’s fear of falling (Cf. 
H. Ellis, The World of Dreams, 1911, p. 133) or other things 
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(the thunder, lightning, large beasts, etc.) monkeys are afraid 
of.* By this theory the “castration complex’ would symbolize 
the monkey’s uncertainty about the stability of the twig or branch 
to which he used to cling. The monkey’s fondness for gazing 
at his reflection in the water (mirrors) would explain the nar- 
cism of Narcissus and of neurotics. The “anal-erotic complex” 
—without which psycho-analysis would be seriously handicapped 
—could be easily enough explained on this theory by those 
familiar with the habits of monkeys. The stammering and an- 
orexia of neurotics could be referred to the monkey’s too well- 
known “secondary (buccal or oral) auto-eroticism.” In fact, 
any one of the many complexes occurring in “normal” and “ab- 
normal” human beings could be accounted for on this theory. 
The value of such a theory, in the treatment of neurotics might 
prove very great. Thus, for example, Renée might be persuaded 
to believe that her “general refusal of femininity” and her “mas- 
culine protest” are due to her unconscious tendency to regress 
or degenerate to a monkey. 


If it is true, as has been averred (S. E. Jelliffe, The Technique 
of Psychoanalysis, N. Y., 1920, p. 57), that “the whole [!] psy- 
cho-analytic scheme will have little value” to a patient who is 
“an out and out opponent to any evolutionary hypothesis,” then 
the above theory of dreams and neuroses would have decided 
advantages over the orthodox theories, for it would prove ac- 
ceptable to the prejudices or convictions even of those who regard 
monkeys as degenerated human beings. And needless to say, 
such a theory would strongly commend itself to the friends and 
relatives and even physicians of unpopular neurotics. (And what 
neurotic is popular?) 


What, then, it may be asked, is scientific oneirology and what 
is the value of dreams in psychotherapeutics? The answers to 
these questions are not difficult. Oneirology, strictly speaking, 
is the study of dreams, not the interpretation of dreams. The 
interpretation of dreams, as practised by psycho-analysts, is not 
a science but the application of a mystical theory derived from 
the superstitious notions that dreams were symbolic prophesies, 
or that through dreams the gods communed with mortals, or that 
dreams were due to the agency of good and bad demons, etc. 





*This theory gains additional support from the fact that flight in 
dreams usually consists only of a succession of “light bounds, each bound 
clearing from ten to twenty yards,” “is not the sustained flight of a 
bird or an insect, and the dreamer rarely or never imagines that he is 
borne high into the air.” H. Ellis, l. c., p. 132. 
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In psycho-analytic dream interpretation (oneiromancy?) the 
wicked demons, the succubi and the incubi which were at one 
time held responsible for dreams, are replaced by wicked and 
filthy desires, which had been repressed, and no dream may be 
considered to have been interpreted unless one has discovered in 
it the influence of at least one “pathogenic wish.” (Cf. S. Freud, 
“Die Handhabung der Traumdeutung,” Zentralb. f. Psychoanalyse, 
IQII, p. 111.) It must be said, however, in justice to Dr. Bau- 
douin, that he says that though “in the main” he accepts Freud’s 
theory that dreams are the imaginary and “disguised” fulfillment 
of repressed sexual wishes, he prefers to say that “the dream 
manifests the symbolical [not “disguised”!] realization of an 
unsatisfied [not “repressed”!] tendency.”) 

What dreams really are, as far as the present state of knowl- 
edge will permit one to say, the reader will find summarized in 
the present writer’s analysis of a case of “Hysteria with Facial 
Paresthesia,” in Psyche and Eros, Vol. 2, No. 4, pp. 236-237. I 
say there: 

“My interpretation of [Mrs. A’s] dream was based on the ob- 
vious facts that all of us are just as apt to dream about our desires 
as about our fears, our doubts as our convictions, etc. . 
Dreams do, undoubtedly, often represent the imaginary fufill- 
ment of wishes, sometimes (perhaps often) of ‘repressed’ wishes. 
But they just as undoubtedly often represent the occurrence 
(‘fulfillment’) of our fears. These wishes and fears may relate 
to either our past, present or future. The fact is, that we do 
not stop thinking when we fall asleep; the thoughts that occupy 
our minds just before we fall asleep are carried over with us into 
our sleep and are there represented (thought of) pictorially. . 
Because of the conflict between the wish to sleep and the wish 
to think [or to be awake and doing], and because of the fact 
that our attention is at a low ebb and that with sleep the rational- 
izing [as well as the critical] faculty is in abeyance, our ‘think- 
ing goes on almost exclusively in accordance with the law of 
associations. (We see this even in our fantasies by day.) By 
virtue of time, place and sound associations, etc., all sorts of 
heterogeneous memories are stirred up and represented to the 
mind pictorially—and this vonstitutes most dreams, a congeries 
of loosely associated memory pictures. Inasmuch as all our life 
is bound up with wishes of all sorts, wishes—and even forbidden 
(‘repressed’) wishes—may thus get into our dreams, just ex- 
actly as fears, doubts, reflections, trivial thoughts, etc., may. 
We dream because we are alive and have [living, active] brain 
cells, not because we wish to sleep. We are never, or only rare- 
ly, so profoundly asleep as not to know we are sleeping and 
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dreaming; that is why we are often able to awake from unpleas- 
ant dreams—they make the sleep too distressing... . Of 
course, sexual matters get into our dreams and are represented 
symbolically. Why should they not? Sexual thoughts occupy 
an extremely important place in the thoughts of mankind and are 
always clamoring for expression, especially when the mind is 
not attending to more immediate and pressing problems. It is 
certain, too, for obvious reasons, that sexual ideas are most ac- 
tively assertive at night. That they are [often] expressed sym- 
bolically is due to the fact that the sleeping or hypnoid mind 
cannot think any other way about anything.” 

From the above it follows that the psychanalyst, i. e., the thera- 
peutist who treats psychoneuroses by helping patients to get an 
understanding of their psychology,* has, in his patient's dreams, 
one of the most valuable aids to the exploration of the invalid’s 
mind, Dream analysis is not the royal road or the only road to 
the wealth of ideas, fears, suspicions, disappointments, longings, 
urges, doubts, disillusionments, aspirations, judgments, reflec- 
tions, etc., stored up in the psyche of the neurotic, but it is of 
inestimable value in persons who are not of an introspective or 
imaginative nature and who find it difficult otherwise to recreate 
their past in the attempt to ascertain what conflicts, disappoint- 
ments, etc., gave rise to their illness. 


PSYGHANALYTIG SRET CHES Sn Nou 2: 
By S. A. Tannenbaum, M. D. 


It was about 7:30 P. M. when Mr. and Mrs. R. entered my 
consulting room. He is about forty-five years old, short, slight, 
flabby-looking and timid; his hair is sable-silvered; his voice is 
small, thin, high-pitched and almost laughably effeminate. All 
in all he gives the impression of a gentle, henpecked and thorough- 
ly subdued husband and an almost completely self-effacing man. 
She looks much younger than he, though she is forty-one years 
old; her eyes are bright and sparkling; her face is animated; her 
lips seem to have a permanent smile about them; her hair is 
dark brown, her teeth are nice and in good condition; her clothes 
are much better than his and suggest am ambition to be well- 
dressed. She gives the impression of a coquettish woman married 





*The “psycho-analyst,? on the contrary, treats psychoneurotics by 
interpreting their symptoms and dreams in terms of hypothetical uncon- 
scious mental processes. The difference between psychanalysis and 
psycho-analysis is comparable to the difference between graphiology (the 
science of bibliotics) and graphology (the art of reading character from 
the handwriting),—the one is a science and the other a pseudo-science. 
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to a man much older than herself and not incapable of getting 
herself involved in entangling alliances. When they are seated, 
Mr. R. informs me, with a kind of smile which seems to say 
“Now be prepared for a surprise”: ‘This is my wife; she is 
the patient.” 

Cross-examining them both and letting one correct or supple- 
ment the other’s statements, I get the following case-history: 

They have been married nineteen years and have three child- 
ren, aged respectively, eighteen, sixteen and thirteen; they live 
in a four-room apartment and keep no “help.” Mrs. R. has to 
do all the housework herself but gets a little assistance from 
her oldest daughter. 

Mrs. R. has been ailing for almost ten years, perhaps a little 
longer. Her illness is steadily getting worse and her sufferings 
are unbearable and “fearful to see.’ At times she is quite well, 
but about once every two months she gets attacks, which begin 
at night, usually waking her from sleep, and last twenty to forty- 
eight hours, These attacks consist of an overwhelmirg sense 
of pressure about the heart, right over the stomach, and a 
feeling as if she were choking and would never again be able 
to draw breath. Alarmed and panicky she manages to sit up 
in bed and pant for breath; her lungs and throat seem to be 
filled with mucus; there is an uncanny rattle im her chest, she 
vomits once or twice, her eyes are wild and staring, and in 
addition she complains of a severe pain on top of the head. 
When the attacks pass off she is alright’ but exhausted. 

Doctors have made all sorts of diagnoses and several operations 
have been performed in a search for gastric ulcer, gall stones 
ard adhesions, but she has notwithstanding grown steadily worse. 
Now the attacks come oftener, are more severe, last longer and 
leave her more prostrated. 

Her family history and personal history offer us nothing that 
has any bearing on her present illness. She has had some of 
the usual illnesses of childhood and has a chronic endocarditis. 
Her girlhood and adolescence were uneventful from a medical 
viewpoint. Her married life is happy, she wants for nothing, 
her husband is good to her and gives her all he can afford, 
and her children are very good. 

Careful physical examination shows valvular disease of the 
heart, the pulse rate is normal, the blood pressure is a little low, 
the blood is slightly anemic. The thorax and abdomen reveal 
nothing pathological. Eyes not protruding! thyroid gland not en- 
larged; no glandular enlargement anywhere; reflexes (patellar, 
pupillary) normal. Uterine functions normal, uterus and adnexa 
normal. She is always careful about what she eats. 
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Physical diseases can therefore be ruled out as the cause for her 
attacks. The cordition must be psychoneurotic. She denies having 
any fears and has no distressing dreams. Sexually things are not 
right, but she does not care anything about that. Yes, the first few 
years after marriage things were different; she doesn’t mind 
admitting that she was of a passionate nature then but the arrival 
of children and economic considerations made it imperative to 
resort to prevenception. Coitus is indulged in but rarely and 
is always interrupted. They did not think there was any harm 
in this and no doctor had ever questioned her about the matter 
although she has noticed that her attacks always seem to come 
the day after such a frustrated coitus. If I can suggest a form 
of prevenception that is free from danger (conception, dis- 
ease), they will follow my advice and be very grateful. 


The above case is of interest not only as showing again the 
pathogenic significance of an unsatisfactory sexual life and the 
injuriousness of coitus interruptus to the woman, but as showing 
that one may have a distressing psychoneurosis without ary morbid 
fears or distressing dreams. The case also shows the value of a 
knowledge of psychanalysis in the general practice of medicine 
and the harm resulting from the general ignorance ard squeam- 
ishness about sex which characterizes the medical profession as a 
whole. 

How the symptoms in this woman were determined I do not 
krow. A psychanalytic investigation might enable us to ascertain 
why she suffered from these symptoms and not others, but that 
would hardly be worth while for her symptoms are, in all proba- 
bility, the manifestation of a sexual toxemia resulting from an 
accumulation in the blood of chemical substances liberated or 
generated prior to and during coitus. Normal coitus probably 
brings about the elimination and onidation of these substances and 


thus begets that state of euphoria which characterizes the satis- 
fied individual. 


POSTSCRIPT: 


Just seven weeks after my first (and only) interview with Mrs. 
R, her husband calls. He looks aggrieved and everything about 
him suggests disappointment. They have followed my advice 
to the letter and Mrs. R. has even “been away in the country 
for two weeks,” but she just had another attack. It is true that 
this attack was not so severe, did not last so long as previous ones, 
ard also began within twenty-four hours after a conjugal em- 
brace, but none the less it was an attack. 

The occurrence of an attack under circumstances which leave 
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no room for doubt as to the sexual nature of the malady induces 
me to question Mr. R more fully about their sexual life than 
I had previously done. Reluctantly he supplied this additional 
information: he has been suffering from ejaculatio precox from 
the time of his first attempt at coitus (at the age of 17; he 
has never had any venereal disease) ; introitus in vagiram is almost 
instantly followed by the emission; his wife is amorous only just 
after her menses and repels his advances at any other time “be- 
cause she doesn’t want to get excited for nothing”; titillatio vul- 
vae cum digitis sometimes (very infrequently) causes an orgasm 
or prepares her for an orgasm, but she is .so “cold” that she 
rarely submits to these attentions; coitus condomatus has mary 
drawbacks. 

The matter, then, is not so simple as it at first seemed to be. 
The wife’s ill-health is the direct result of the husband’s partial 
impotence. How to cure him is not an easy matter. The ad- 
ministration of drugs will not do him any good; his malady 
is psychically determined, and drugs, apart from their sugges- 
tive value, cannot help him. Suggestion is of no value in these 
cases, especially if the patiert has been impotent for many years 
and has become confirmed in the belief that he is impotent. Pros- 
tatic massage or other local treatment is of no value other than 
as exerting a suggestive influence. Treatment with sounds and 
bougies may cause a great deal of actual physical damage. The 
only treatment that can possibly do any good is some form of 
psychotherapeutics that will re-establish the patient’s confidence 
in himself ard get rid of his excessive anxiety when sexually 
excited. A tactful and sensible wife, free from squeamishness 
and acquainted with the psychology of the situation, can do more 
good than all the doctors combined. Psychanalytic treatment in 
a man having Mr. R.’s financial worries is out of the question. 
In a social system in which the possession of private property 
would rot be the be-all and the end-all, such patients as Mr. 
R., and other psychoneurotic individuals, would not be debarred 
from appropriate treatment and would not be exploited by mil- 
lions of quacks,—assuming that a psychoneurosis could arise in 
such a millennial state. 

So much for him. But what is to become of his wife? Must 
she go on with her symptoms till death parts them? Is she doomed 
to suffer as long as she lives (the sexual impulse never dies) and 
be a subject for successive “exploratory operations’? These 
questions cannot be answered without some very plain speaking. 
Abstinence and sublimation are out of the question for them, 
considering their age and history. She must be made to realize 
that her husband’s cure (and therefore also hers) lies largely 
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in her hands. She must throw off the mask of frigidity; must 
let her natural impulses guide her to encourage him to attempt 
coitus often; must not take a preliminary failure seriously or let 
it discourage them from a repetition of the function after a 
short interval (an hour or two or a day or two) ; must remember 
that the excitement which results in premature ejaculation is done 
away with if the intervals between successive attempts are not 
long; must not be squeamish about being the first to make ad- 
vances; and she must not insist om coitus interruptus or c. condo- 
matus. (There are more certain and less injurious preventive 
measures.) Had they been given a proper “sex education” at 
the right time they would have been spared a great deal of un- 
necessary suffering and would not need to be instructed now. 
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THE FEAR OF CATCHING COLD 


In the Internationale Zeitschr. f. Psychoanalyse (1923, No. 3, 
vol. 9.) Dr. Ernest Jones, in an essay on ‘Cold, Disease and 
Birth’, maintains that the widely distributed popular and medical 
fear of cold air as a cause of disease is so unjustified by facts 
that it must be an obsession, ard, being an obsession, calls for 
psycho-analytic interpretation. The matter has, he thinks, prac- 
tical significance because the failure to understand the symbolic 
nature of the fear of cold air leads to conduct (keeping the 
windows closed, etc.) which tends to beget certain diseases, espe- 
cially those of the respiratory organs (rhinitis, bronchitis). He 
believes that there is no basis of fact in what he calls the “abso- 
lutely superstitious” notion that a draught of cold air can cause 
any such diseases, and, of course, even less such diseases as hepa- 
tic abscess, pericarditis, peritonitis, tuberculosis, pleurisy, gas- 
tritis, salpingitis, etc., though the medical text-books of the pre- 
vious generation attribute these maladies to “catching cold.” 

An immense amount of folklore beliefs shows how great was 
the attention humanity gave the subject of health and how over- 
whelming was the need for a belief that it understood the nature 
and causes of disease. To be free from the feeling of uncer- 
tainty in this regard, humanity invented all sorts of fantastic 
explanations and among these cold air was considered one of the 
most important. The superstitious nature of this particular be- 
lief is proved by numerous palpably irrational elements, e.g., the 
belief that “night air” is especially dangerous, that cold air is most 
dargerous if it strikes the individual from behind or affects the 
feet or the neck, and that cold air which enters through a small 
opening, especially through a keyhole, is more dangerous than 
other varieties. 

Though modern science knows that germ infection is the true 
cause for many of the diseases previously attributed to the in- 
jurious effects of cold air, the superstition about cold air is 
so deep-rooted in humanity that even currert text-books still make 
“catching cold” the essential condition for the occurrence of 
many diseases. So that even today mankind, is as much afraid of 
cold air as it was before the days of Pasteur and Koch. 

Jones attributes this serious error to several factors: 1) the 
fact that most of the infectious diseases begin with a chill and 
great sensitiveness to cold (This initial stage is mistaken for 
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the cause of the disease) ; 2) cold air does cause a mild degree 
of irritation of the respiratory mucous membranes (Because the 
symptoms of the infectious respiratory diseases resemble the 
ordinary “cold,” the laity attribute both conditions to the same 
cause); 3) cold air causes fear and discomfort because it sug- 
gests the danger of separation from the herd (Trotter). Jones 
would accept Trotter’s explanation if he substituted “the mother” 
for “the herd.” These more or less rational explanations do not 
satisfy Jones and he offers us the following psycho-analytic ex- 
planation: 

What ideas in the Unconscious, he asks, correspond to the 
elements in the formula: “Cold air is the cause of disease” ? Then 
he informs us that “the commonest and most fundamental un- 
conscious conception of disease is that of an injury that cripples. 
This affliction, it is instinctively assumed, has been inflicted from 
without and with a sadistic or hostile intent.” The person guilty 
of the injury (sickness and even death) is invariably the father; 
“the injury, like every injury, is ultimately castration.” Most 
recent psycho-analytic studies have shown that the unconscious 
idea of castration emanates from four sources: 1) threats of 
losing the penis (fear of retributior. by the father); 2) depriv- 
ing the child of the pleasurable association with its faeces (which 
are identified with the penis,—Jones) ; 3) weaning the child from 
the breast (Staercke), and 4) losing the mother’s body in the act 
of birth (Alexander). Ferenczi has “shown” the tremendous 
psychical significance that being born must have for the child. 
The child must, say Freud and Fererczi, feel great resentment 
and suffering during this banishment from paradise. “When the 
painful act of birth is over, the child’s most palpable sign of 
the ‘castration’ he has just suffered—the expulsion from the 
nest which was formerly as much his as if it had been a part 
of him—is surely the perception of cold air. The discomfort 
which accompanies this change in temperature betokens the revolu- 
tion in its existerce and its whole life will depend on its (re- 
pugnant) reaction. No wonder, then, that the prevailing impres- 
sion which one thus gets at the threshold of life is ever after- 
wards associated with ideas of discomfort, uncertainty, danger, 
and even bodily injury.” 

“Catching cold” is unquestionably the cause for a very large 
number of ailmerts and the predisposing cause for many others. 
It does not cause hepatic abscess, tuberculosis, salpingitis, etc., 
but it does cause or initiate many pathological conditions, e. g., 
acute rhinitis, pharyngitis, otitis media, conjunctivitis, sinusitis, 
bronchitis, lumbago, torticollis, pleurisy, neuritis, facial paralysis, 
cystitis, sciatica, etc. The experience of the race proves this. 
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Before we knew about germs and infections it was natural for 
markind to attribute its diseases to environmental factors as well 
as to supernatural forces. It was therefore, especially in the light 
of everyday experience, most natural and scientific to make ex- 
posure to “cold” a cause for disease. Needless to say, sooner 
or later superstitious notions grew up around cold air as they 
did about everything else. Even though cold air cannot cause 
hepatic abscess and gastritis, it can “cause” or initiate enough 
and sufficiently serious maladies to make us careful im the way 
we expose ourselves to it. One who has seen a person get out 
of a warm bed, be exposed to a draught or a chilling of the 
body, develop a broncho-pneumonia and then perhaps go on with 
chronic pulmonary tuberculosis, will not soon forget it nor be- 
little the dangers of “catching cold,’ even though cold air does 
rot cause tuberculosis. 

To be quite accurate, “catching cold” is not merely a matter 
of cold air but usually a combination of cold air and damp, 
although sometimes exposure to damp or moisture alone is 
sufficient to cause a “cold.” 

The relation of a fear of cold to the act of birth is wholly 
fantastical and lacking in anything capable of scientific veri- 
fication. There is not the slightest iota of evidence for a belief 
that a person remembers anything of the sensations he experi- 
enced in being born. (As to this see MacCurdy’s “Problems 
in Dynamic Psychology,” 1922, Chapter 13.) Besides, children 
just born are almost never exposed to cold air for any consider- 
able length of time; just as soon as they are born they are care- 
fully wrapped up in warm blankets. In many parts of the world 
the child is born into air that is warmer than the mother’s body, 
and yet even there the inhabitants are afraid of catching cold. 
Man’s Unconscious cannot inherit from his primordial ances- 
tors a fear of cold air in connection with birth—for mankind must 
have first come irto the world in a tropical climate. 

And it is a wholly unwarranted assumption that the new- 
born child is made uncomfortable and resentful by its contact 
with the air. For aught we know to the contrary, it may be 
extremely grateful for being released from a dark and watery 
environment in which it was so long ard so monotonously crib- 
bed, cabined and confined. One who has attended many de- 
liveries certainly has the impression that the newborn are a 
rather contented lot; in fact, very often they are so self-satisfied 
as they lie there blinking at the light and chewing at their fists 
that it is not an easy matter to make them cry. And we all 
krow how fond babies are of being naked, 1. e., of being exposed 
to the air—even before they are old enough to be exhibitionistic. 
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There is no more reason for calling the child’s first contact 
with the air “the prevailing impression” than there is for so 
designating its first contact with the light. And if the first im- 
pression with the air becomes the basis for a subsequent obsession, 
why does not humanity have the same obsession about light? 
By psycho-analytic logic all male-kind ought to be impotent 
because of painful memories associated with the birth-canal—tT. 


THE ENDOCRINE SIDE OF PROSTITUTION 

The endocrine factor in prostitutes comes in for some con- 
sideration by Giuseppe Vidoni in a little book which has just 
reached us (“Prostitute e Prostituzione’, Casa Ed. S. Lattes 
& C., Turin and Genoa, 1921, p. 31-35), dedicated, by the way, 
to Cesare Lombroso, the great Italian criminologist and psychic 
investigator. As we know, says this author, ovarian hypofunc- 
tion may induce characteristics of virilism, due to the fact, as 
taught by Pende, that in certain circumstances the activity of 
the elements likely to mairtain and protect the characteristics 
of the particular sex becomes attenuated, while that of the rudi- 
mentary ovarian elements which supply virilogenetic hormones 
awakens. This, however, is not sufficient: 

“We have seen how all the authors have pointed out the fre- 
quency of marked precocity of the sexual function in prostitutes, 
a fact which I, too, was able to place in evidence with conspicu- 
ous examples. In this condition, as we have stated, efforts were 
made to discover a true atavic characteristic, bringing out the 
fact that the greater or lesser sexual precocity is in harmony with 
the race, as it is, moreover, we may add, with the climatic, eco- 
nomic, social, nutritional, hygienic and other conditions.” 

Vidoni also relates that Rousseau used to say that in certain 
of the Italian provinces he had come across strong and robust 
boys with an abserce of sexual manifestations and also well- 
developed girls who had never menstruated,—circumstances 
which he attributed to simplicity of costume and the absence 
of artificial excitement, etc. 

While not losing sight of the importance of all these factors 
in the development of puberty, it is nevertheless true, he pro- 
ceeds, that sometimes the anticipated appearance of puberty “can- 
rot be accounted for by causes of more immediate action, 7. e., by 
phenomena of precocious hyperovarism.” In this way we “can 
understand the appearance of menstruation at an early age and 
in part, also, the precocity of sexual relation, inasmuch as we know 
that in the symptomatology of hyperovarism there may exist a con- 
spicuous exaggeration of the sexual appetites.”’ 
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It is of importance, too, to remember, says this Italian author, 
that: 

“The syndromes imputable to the ovary manifest themselves 
quite frequently in such a complicated manner that it is a well- 
krown fact that side by side with phenomena of partial hyperovar- 
ism there my exist phenomena of a hypofunctioning capacity on the 
part of the ovaries. ... ” 

The author feels justified in remarking, too, that at the meno- 
pause, in which such profound alterations occur in the gonads, 
changes are simultaneously observed in the sexual life, these 
changes being reither few in number nor unimportant. 

By way of further amplification of these alterations, Vidoni 
remarks that modification of the personality as observed by a 
number of French and Italian authors may also be connoted by 
marital infidelity and kindred irregularities. Venturi, for instance, 
stated that in the climacteric some women are overcome by an 
anomalous tendency in the direction of eroticism. Attempts have 
been made to account for these facts also by glandular modifica- 
tions, inasmuch as in the latter is seen a confirmation of what is 
already observed in puberty. 

As evidencing the fact that the importance of the endocrire 
factor is not restricted to the gonads alone but should also be 
made to embrace other glands, either through direct relationship 
with the sex glands or through what may be primitive lesions, 
this author cites the not infrequent presence of mongoloid ele- 
ments in prostitutes. 

“It is true that in such cases these characteristics, in Italy also, 
may have a close ethnical significance, as demonstrated by Livi 
and as I myself had occasion to observe. At all events, although 
recognized that mongolism has its origin in manifold causes, it 
is now generally admitted that among these causes insufficiency of 
the thyroid and also of other glands of internal secretion occupies 
a decidedly important place. 

The author next refers to the sigrificance which the endocrine 
element may have in criminal and psychiatric anthropology, the 
importance of which factor such Italian authors as Pende, de 
Sanctis, Ottolenghi, Buscaino, Morselli, Montesano, et al, were 
not slow to recognize. The first to assert this in a categoric 
manner was, however, Carrara, who among other thirgs, “drew 
especial attention to the fact that in sexual delinquents, especially 
rapists, as compared with other criminals, a low stature is more 
frequently met with.” 

Now, according to Carrara, the two terms “low stature” and 
“more lively sexual aggessiveness” may be connected with alter- 
ations of the glands of internal secretion and, in particular, with 
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a hypersecretion of the genital glands. Pende, too, comments 
on the undoubted importarce of anomalies of the internal secre- 
tion of the gonads, adding that the proof should be found in “the 
frequency in sexual criminals of stigmata of hypergenitalism or 
heterosexualism,—in other words, masculine traits in criminal 
women and feminine traits in male criminals. As Perde says— 
in final analysis, the psychic personality of individuals is derived 
from the individual endocrine formula. 

While this latter statement may appear to some to be too rigid, 
nevertheless, comments Vidoni: 

“Endocrinology on the ore hand, and psychiatry and criminal 
anthropology on the other hand, have already on several occasions 
brought out in an unmistakable manner the intervention of the 
glands in the manifestations of psychic life.” 

He cites Lugaro and Papillaut, who brought out clearly the sig- 
nificance of the thyroid gland in psychic manifestations which 
may lead to crime. In this connection he reminds us that the 
thyroid has been called not only the gland of emotion but also 
the gland of intelligence. 

Without reviewing those symptoms which have been signal- 
ized in prostitutes and “which may be accounted for in an altered 
furcctioning capacity of the endocrine glands, “Vidoni remarks that 
it will suffice to emphasize that the sex hormones, insofar as re- 
lates to the psyche, have been recognized as having an influence re- 
lating not only to sexual life, but also to the mentality as a whole. 

“In so far as regards our own study, this circumstance should 
be taken into due consideration not only in its general serse, 
but also because in women affected with ovarian alterations 
manifestations frequently have been observed which are pe- 
culiar to the virile type not only in the morphologic field, but 
also in the psychic. This much said, it does not appear to me 
inopportune to recall that recently important studies on homo- 
sexuality and hermaphroditism (in perfect harmony, as Carrara 
takes occasion to poirt out, with the purest Lombrosian concepts) 
shed not a little light in this field, bringing out the deserving 
importance of the glands of internal secretion.” 
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AGAINST ABOLITION OF BROTHELS. 


Dr. J. Schwink (Miinchener Medizinische Wochenschrift, May 
18, 1923) reports the unanimous protest of the Health Council 
[Gesundheitsrat, something like our Board of Health] of the City 
of Nurenberg against the abolition of brothels, proposed by the 
Bavarian ministry of the Interior. 

In order to find out how frequently sexual intercourse takes 
place in the brothels, the number of visitors during the last week 
of February ard the first week of March was registered and the 
following results were obtained: Each one of the 46 inmates 
received daily 6 to 47 men, who had sexual intercourse. Not in- 
cluded in this number are those men who were found infected 
and therefore rejected by the girls. The number of these males 
was 90. 

Of 843 unregistered prostitutes picked up by the police in 
the streets or private rooms, 268 were found diseased, that is 
to say 2.22 per cent. diseased inmates of brothels as against 32 
per cent. infected free lances! 


SEXUAL ASSAULTS ON CHILDREN. 


Sexual assaults on little girls in England must be very common 
to have called forth a discussion on the topic in the House of 
Commons. One male member and the two lady members of 
Parliament, one of them our own Lady Astor, made speeches on 
the subject, which we reproduce below. The Home Secretary, 
however, did not seem to be very much alarmed, or impressed, 
and while expressing his sympathy, did not give any great encour- 
agement to the participants in the discussion. 


Mr. BRIANT: 
“T want to call attention to the necessity for the protection of 
children who are helpless . . . I am extremely anxious that the 


Home Secretary shall consider whether it is not time he should 
issue some form of circular to the magistrates’ and other courts 
calling attention to the comparatively small penalties inflicted for 
what seem to me to be the most terrible, loathsome offences that 
are knowr. I am fully aware that the subject on which I want 
to speak is one which most people naturally avoid and evade, but 
it is no use evading the facts that exist. It is quite time the public 
and this House should face the facts, however loathsome. If 
they are horrible to hear, they are still more horrible to endure, 
and at the risk of offending the sensitiveness of any hon. Member, 
I want to point out what is occurring now as an additional reason 
why the Home Secretary should exert his great interest in en- 
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deavoring to have a more full comprehension of the terrible nature 
of the assaults which are continuing every day. In the case of 
assaults on children, a police court can only irflict a penalty of six 
months. I suggest that it is most desirable that all these cases 
should be sent to the Sessions, where a heavier penalty can be 
inflicted. But my chief grievance is that the courts of magistrates, 
who have power to inflict at least six months, will not do so, and 
they impose penalties which would be ridiculous if they were 
not tragic in their leniency for the most horrible offences. I 
wart to give the House some definite cases. I am not a senti- 
mentalist. For better or worse, my life has been spent in a certain 
way in which I happen to know some of the depths of wicked- 
ness, and I want to make certain definite statements. 

“In a case of indecent assault on a child of nine the penalty was 
four morths’ imprisonment. About the same time a man re- 
ceived five months’ imprisonment for hanging a Pekingese dog. 
In another case of assault on a child of six there was a sentence 
of one month’s imprisonment, in another on a child of seven, 
in which the man who was convicted gave as a reason that the 
child had given him any amount of encouragement, the total pen- 
alty was a fine of £3. It is a ridiculous punishment for a most 
serious offence. There are worse cases than these. There is a 
case of a child of seven in which the man was only bound over. 
In another case, in which the child is or was about to become 
a mother, the sentence was one week’s imprisonment. Can you 
wonder that people are beginning to think that property is much 
more honored and respected than persons? The House would 
be full of excited Members if there was an attack on the price 
of beer instead of attacks on innocent children not old enough to 
know evil from good, the victims of assault of the most atrocious 
and horrible character. I know these facts are not pleasant, but the 
House and the outside public should know the facts in order that 
public opinion may be roused, and that there may be an attempt, 
at least, to make the Courts do all that they possibly can, by 
pressure being brought upon the magistrates, to deal with this 
class of man more severely, and to give him the extreme penalty. 
There is a case which has been under my own observation of a 
child of 12 which is losing its sight through communicated venereal 
disease. We are very indignant about our small grievances. If 
our train service is bad we write letters to the “Times’ about it, 
but few people ever raise their voices for the sake of these 
children, who are being practically murdered, body and soul. 
These outrages are going or more than people know. Some of 
the assaults are almost too horrible to relate. I have not exagger- 
ated in anything I have said. 
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“T do not wish the punishment to be vindictive, but if it be 
true that some of these men are abnormal, ard probably it is 
true, then that is all the more reason why children should not be 
subject to their assaults, and all the more reason that whenever 
there is a chance of segregating these men, it should be taken ad- 
vantage of by the magistrate or the judges. Many of these 
men are probably the victims of some kind of delusion. It may 
be that they are mental defectives but the danger is so great 
that when the law has an opportunity of protecting children 
from such persons the opportunity should be taken. This House 
consists almost entirely of men, but it should not allow this question 
to be, as it has been ir the past, a woman’s question. It is my sex 
that is responsible, and all the more shame to my sex that the 
money that is required to save these poor children’s lives has to 
be largely appealed for to women. 


“The Home Secretary is as tender-hearted as I am, or as 
any other Member of the House, and knowing the facts, as I 
hope he knows them, I trust he will take action. If he does 
not know the facts, I hope he will study them. I speak with 
confidence when I say that he will use his influence to stir up 
the laggard magistrates, and to make them feel that a magistrate 
who passes a penalty of a £5 fine for this atrocious and loath- 
some offence, and then sends a man to prison for stealing a 
pound of apples, is guilty of a travesty of law and justice. It 
is time that our courts should be cleansed of mer who have so 
little appreciation of what is just, right and wrong. I appeal to 
the Home Secretary to consider whether by circular or otherwise 
he could not make the magistrates feel their responsibility in 
this matter, so that it may not be a lasting shame, as it is, 
to our manhood, that children should be sent out into the world 
with ruined bodies, and one might almost say with shattered 
souls,” 


VISCOUNTESS ASTOR: 

“T want to add a word to the excellent speech made by the 
hon. Member for North Lambeth (Mr. Briant) on the question 
of assaults on children. It is one of those things which makes 
one either see red or weep tears of blood. There is nothing 
in the world more tragic than these cases of child assault. If 
anything is liable to rouse what one might call class conscious- 
ness it is the fact that a mar: can get six months for stealing a 
Pekingese, and another man should only get six months for as- 
saulting a child. I am not blaming any section of the community, 
but I am blaming the public conscience. I remember years ago 
the late Member for the Sutton Division of Plymouth was made 
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an ardent supporter of women’s suffrage by a case of child assault. 
A man was brought up for a most horrible and ghastly assault on 
a little girl of seven, and another man was brought up for stealing. 
The man for stealing got two years’ imprisonment, and the man 
for the child assault got six weeks, and the judge remarked “This 
is the kind of thing that might happen to ary man.’ That made 
an ardent women’s suffragist of the late Member for the Sutton 
Division of Plymouth. 


“T know how uncomfortable it is for men and women to speak 
of these things, and I know what any mother would feel and 
what any father would feel. I believe the fathers feel it even 
more irtensely than the mothers. They would feel that they 
would far rather their children were murdered outright than be 
ruined morally and physically by these ghastly assaults. The most 
of the girls who do wrong, certainly an enormous percentage of 
them, are girls who have been assaulted by men when they were 
children. That is a very serious thing. It has a psychological 
effect on the child’s mind. That is proved by every social worker. 
Some people say that the man is not a criminal. If he is a crim- 
inal, he ought to be put irto prison, and if he is abnormal he 
should be treated as abnormal. I implore the Home Secretary to 
do all that he can to change the law which deals so lightly with 
the very worst sort of crime. 

“In dealing with girls who become prostitutes, one often hears 
the remark made that the woman led the man on. That may 
be true in some cases, but nobody can say that a little girl of 
seven, eight, nine or ten could lead a man on. I hope the Home 
Secretary will give his sympathetic attention to this matter. If 
he went into these cases he would feel as every right-minded man 
and woman in this House and outside it must feel. As the hon. 
Member for North Lambeth has said, this is not a woman’s ques- 
tion; it isa man’s question, because it is the abnormal and degen- 
erate men who are responsible. I ask the Home Secretary to look 
into this matter ard act. If he would act quickly and strongly he 
would have the whole of the awakened public conscience behind 
him. A conscience that is asleep does not matter in any country.” 


Mrs. WINTRINGHAM: 


“T wish to support all that was said by the hon. Member for 
North Lambeth (Mr. Briant) and the Noble Lady the Member 
for the Sutton Division (Viscountess Astor) in regard to the 
question of child assault. It is because we care greatly for these 
things that we dare to raise our voices on such an unpleasant 
subject. It is not a very easy thing to do. The House is sym- 
pathetic towards the subject we are discussing. I was particu- 
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larly struck when the hon. Member for Bosworth (Major Paget) 
brought in a Bill a few days ago requesting that offences of this 
kind should be punished in a way that some of us perhaps did not 
agree with. At any rate, there was a feeling throughout the 
House that this class of offender should be very severely pun- 
ished. The present administration for dealirg with these cases 
has been suggested as inadequate. The procedure is that the 
offender is charged and he is convicted and sent to prison. After- 
wards he is allowed to come out of prison. I want to go a step 
further. I do not want to say that the judges or those who give 
the sentences must make the sentence longer, but I wart to deal 
with these men in rather a different manner. When they leave 
the prison they are a very serious harm to the public because 
generally there is a repetition of the offence. 


“These men are degenerate in every sense of the word, but if 
it canrot be proved that they were mentally deficient at the age 
of three they cannot be classified under the Mental Deficiency 
Act that they are mentally deficient. I heard the other day of a 
man of 63 who for 4o years had lived a life of continually commit- 
ting these offences, being repeatedly sent to prison, and released, 
and then committing the offerce again. He had done that con- 
tinuously for 40 years. That man ought to be looked upon as a 
mental degenerate and treated as such. There is so often lack of 
evidence in these cases, and the Court fails to convict through 
lack of evidence. I have known of a case in my own town two 
miles from where I live. A little girl was assaulted. After some 
pressure the mother was persuaded to let the case go to Court. 
The eviderce was outstanding, and there was no question as 
to the man who had committed the offence. As the trial went 
on the little child was rather overcome. She was a child of 
only seven. She could not answer all the questions properly 
and finally broke down. The consequence was that the man 
was allowed to go scot free and is now committing similar offenses 
and has had ro punishment whatever. 


“We have to think of the harm that this is to the girls them- 
selves. We feel as was suggested by the hon. Member for Lambeth 
the shock to them, the memories which they retain all through 
their lives, their appearance in Court, their difficulty in answer- 
ing questions on these delicate matters, and again, their impres- 
sions when they have to be taken to various homes for treatment. 
I have been looking into the questior: of these homes and find 
that there is not anything like the accommodation which is neces- 
sary for these girls. At present there are four in England, and 
we could well do with 50, unfortunately, to take charge of all 
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the girls who are so afflicted, and who recover very slowly if 
they recover at all. Then there is always a stigma attaching to 
the child. There is the case of a child in my own towr whose 
mother regrets that she ever sent the child to a home as the 
neighbors jeer at it now and that child is a marked' child. There 
are many of these cases, in which there are no convictions owing 
to the difficulties in connection with the matter. 


“Some people think that all criminals are insane or mentally 
deficient or victims of heredity or achohol or environment, but 
in this matter we want to deal with those who are, to my mind, 
mentally deficient. I would ask the Home Secretary if he could 
consider the appointment of a Committee to look into this ques- 
tion of child assault, both with regard to the children and with 
regard to the offerders. If he would appoint a Committee con- 
sisting of medical men and representative women and lawyers 
who have knowledge of crime that could inquire into this ques- 
tion with a view to setting up machinery, such as that which 
is working with such extraordinary success, although it is only 
in its early stages, in Birmingham and in Essex, which bring 
about the examination from the psychological and scientific point 
of view of the men who commit these offenders. Such machinery 
with proper medical inspection would give us more scientific 
knowledge than we have at present and would lead to the treating 
of these men as moral degenerates rather than as ordinary persons. 

“One does not want the appointment on the Benches of more 
women magistrates to deal with this question. If I mentioned 
the question of women police I should be called to order, but 
that will come on later. But one does feel that it is a very im- 
portant point in reference to dealing with cases of assault on 
children, because they have capacity to question these children 
in a manner which makes them not afraid to state any evidence, 
and which does not give them a lasting impression of the horrible 
things through which they have gone. These two classes of wo- 
men would follow up these cases with great advantage, and we 
should have more women police and more women magistrates. 


CHILDREN OF MOTHERS UNDER AGE. 

On the ground of cases reported in the literature and her own ob- 
servations, Dr, Adelheid Wilsing (D. M. W., Aug. 24, 1923) 
reaches the conclusion that the viability of children borr of young 
mothers is not impaired thru the act of delivery. Premature 
births are not more frequent than amongst mothers of normal 
age. The weight at birth of 20 per cent. of the children was 
less than 6%4 pounds. 
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The mammary gland of the young mother is perfectly devel- 
oped, and consequently, feeding at the breast is possible. How- 
ever, owing to economic and moral causes the results of the 
feeding of the infant are quite unfavorable. 

Morbidity and mortality amongst these infants is not increased. 
The bodily and mental development is good, tho there were 
quite a few psychopaths amongst the young mothers that came 
under observation. 

The early awakening of the sexual impulse ir the mother may 
possibly be the cause of a hereditary predisposition in the child, 
though the children of very yourg primipare show as /rule 
no somatic or mental developmental weakness. 

The conditions of multiple births of young mothers have not 
yet been established. At any rate, moral, social and economic 
reasons plead against early marriages. 


MARRIAGES OF UNMARRIED MOTHERS. 

Mildred _D. Mudget (Jl. of Social Hygiene, April, 1923) 
presents the evidence of two studies, one concerning 133 girls 
who had been known to the Ramsay County Child Welfare 
Board (Minn.) between Jan. 1, 1918 and Nov. 1, 1921, and 
who had married during this period. The second study is of 
a similar but smaller group of unmarried mothers in Henrepin 
County (Minn.). 

Out of 79 cases in which the girl married the father of her 
child there were 27 cases in which the situation was not satis- 
factory. There were twelve desertions by the fathers; six 
divorces; three separations; and two problems of non-support; 
in three cases there was considerable quarreling between the 
couples. 

To the writer it seems as tho the marriages with men other 
than the father of the child were more successful than those 
with the father. 

There is considerable evidence in the records that the relatives 
of both the man and the girl frequently took an important part 
in the marriage. In several of these cases the influence of the 
relatives was harmful. 

The evidence in both these studies of unmarried mothers shows 
that the girls should not be encouraged to marry without a careful 
consideration of the factors involved; and this consideration pre- 
supposes a careful investigation of the history of both parents. 
Obviously, if either parent is mentally defective, the marriage 
should be prevented; if infected with venereal disease, delay or 
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prevention should intervene. In order to determine these points, 
the school records of both must be investigated, the physicians 
must be seen, the employers and relatives interviewed. If the 
girl is marrying a man other than the father of her child, the 
question of adoption of the child should be discussed with him 
before the marriage takes place. 


UNJUST DISCRIMINATION IN PUNISHING 
IMMORALITY. 


A writer in “Die Neu Generation’ (May-June, 1923) reports 
that a female unmarried official in the postal service of the 
German Empire was discharged for “adultery” and “unbecoming 
conduct,” because she had given birth to a child. Her appeal 
for re-instatement was turned down by the Postmaster General. 

The facts are the following: The father, twelve years older 
than the mother of the illegitimate child, promised to marry 
her, but, when after conception had taken place, she reminded 
him of his promise, he confessed that he was a married man. 
The unfortunate woman had acted in good faith, and tho the 
Postmaster General had to admit that “unbecoming conduct” had 
not been proved, she was not re-instated. . 

The following case shows ar even greater injustice. Within 
eleven months a married official of the same postal administra- 
tion begot three children with three unmarried girls. He was 
allowed to keep his position and now receives the monthly legal 
allowance for his three illegitimate children, but the mothers? 
—oh, nobody cares for them, and the Herr General Postmaster 
has no word of disapproval for his conscienceless employee. 

There is much talking done rowadays about the “equal rights | 
of women,” but the official circles are not in the least impressed 
by it, and the highly moral “Association of Female Postal Em- 
ployees” insists on the dismissal of every unmarried mother, not 
realizing that it would indeed be moral to hold a protecting hand 
over a deceived girl instead of making an outcast of her. 

Yes, stupidity is not entirely eliminated ever in chastened 
Germany. 


A SINGULAR FOREIGN BODY IN THE RECTUM. 


Dr. K. Wisotzki (Miinch. Med. Wochenschrift, July 6, 1923) 
reports the following case: 

A porter, aged 48 years, was admitted March 23, 1923, after 
he had come on foot to the hospital. He stated that on March 
8th, with the intention of curing a severe “diarrhea,” he had fol- 
lowed the advice of a friend and introduced into his rectum a 
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stick the rounded end of which had been anoirted with “dog’s fat.” 
The stick had slipped from his hand and he had been unable to 
remove it. March 9th, vomiting and severe abdominal pains in- 
duced him to consult a physician who sent him to the hospital. 

The patient was a small, sickly looking man who made a shy 
and somewhat demented impression. 

Digital examination of the rectum disclosed the presence of 
a round, smooth foreign body. The abdomen was tympanitic and 
tender on pressure. Below the region of the gall-bladder one 
could note a marked swelling, which was very painful. Biman- 
ual examination from the rectum revealed the fact that this 
swelling was caused by the presence of a eign body, which 
could be easily moved to and fro. 


It is worth while mentioning that the whole body of the patient 
was covered with tattooings of an obscene character. 

Laparotomy was performed at once. There was no peritonitis ; 
the Sigmoideus was found to be pushed upwards as far as the 
swelling below the region of the gall-bladder was palpable, how- 
ever, without being perforated nor showing any lesion save a 
sugillation ir: the wall, where the foreign body could be felt. 

By a combined pressure from above and a pull from the rectum 
the foreign body was extracted per vias naturales. 

It was a stick with a rounded end, 24 centimeters long and 
334 cm. in diameter. 

At first the patient had bronchitis and a high temperature, 
but he soon recovered and the seventeenth day he was able to 
get up. 

The writer registers the significant fact that the patient had ro 
“diarrhea” during his stay in the hospital. [Of course not. That 
is one of the excuses which the users of foreign bodies in the 
rectum for masturbatory purposes give when the body slips beyond 
their reach and they are obliged to have recourse to medical 
or surgical aid. They either wanted to stop a diarrhea or relieve 
constipation, or they had a terribly itching sensation ard they could 
not help scratching, etc. And even the legitimate rectal dilator is 
not infrequently used not for its legitimate purposes but for the 
same old habit—masturbation.—R. ] 


BIOLOGY AND THE SEX PROBLEM. 


‘Dr, Paul Kammerer (“Die Neue Generation”, May-June, 1923) 
contends that there are no males and females ir an absolutely 
pure form. Maleness and femaleness are mere abstractions. Here 

as elsewhere in nature, apparently opposite characters are con- 
nected by sliding gradations. 
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In reality there is only one sex—the hermaphrodite. Bi-sexuality 
is present in the “anlage” of every germ, but ore of the two sex 
“anlagen” has a preponderant tendency, while the second one is 
kept back in the same measure as the first pushes forward. In 
spite of this, opposite sex elements, in varying degrees, remain 
in the bodily structure and the mental predisposition of every 
individual. 


By Steinach’s experiments it has been demonstrated that a 
female fetus can always be masculinized, and vice versa; the rudi- 
ments and possibilities for such transformations lie latent in every 
body. 

Also artificial hybridization is possible by the insertion of one 
or the other generative gland, and according to the size ard pre- 
servability of the latter, an infinite quantity of sexual variations 
may be produced. (“Sexual intermediate stages”, as M. Hirsch- 
feld has designated them). 


By transplantation of a small quantity of the opposite sex gland, 
only the most plastic portion, namely, the mentality, will be affec- 
ted. We encourter persons who somatically belong to one sex, 
and according to their mentality, their desires and inclinations, 
belong to the opposite sex—wholly or partially: the body is 
masculine, but the mind is feminine; or, again, the body may be 
masculine, while the impulses and habits are bi-sexual. Also 
the reverse may occur. By the implantation of a larger quantity 
of the substance taken from the opposite sex, the somatic charac- 
teristics become trarsformed: the perennially young man with the 
downy beard, and the bearded though young woman are types 
encountered every day. 


The possibilities of transformation are enhanced when the bi- 
sexual elements of the same person fluctuate with advancing 
years, and especially are the periods of the awakening or declin- 
ing maturity “dangerous ages,” owirg to the composition of the 
sex foundations. 

There are no absolute differences between men and women: 
a female body may be endowed with an at least partially male 
brain, or a female brain may be masculinized by the insertion of 
a male gland. 

In general, the generative glards and sex characteristics are 
firmly united through the bond of “internal secretion.” 

However, this bond may become weakened or broken, either 
through special combinations of crossings or climatic influences. 

In the past we knew only of men and womer, and of the 
division of labor between the two sexes. Today, a more natural 
development of women has replaced this inter-individual division 
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by an intra-individual division: the male element in the woman 
demands “masculine” work, while, on the other hand, the female 
element in the man drives him to “feminine” activities. 

The woman is to be’allowed to take up “masculine” occupations 
as far as her biological composition and her inclination makes 
this desirable and possible. 

This demand on the side of woman has proved its justification 
by the overthrow of the fossilized formalism of an obsolete leg- 
islation, which a priori excluded her from certain activities. 

Woman has gained freedom in the choice of any work to 
which ability and inclination entitle her. 

This new attitude takes cognizance of the fact that masculine 
abilities and a central organ with masculine tendencies may reside 
in a female body. 

But in all probability no higher development will ever obliter- 
ate the fact that maleness differs from femaleness—a division 
decreed by Nature. On the other hand, we should never forget 
that opposite elemerts may become united between different in- 
dividuals as well as in the same individual, and that both sexes 
unalterably dwell in each human embryo, as Schiller has expressed 
in the prophetic words: 

“Divine Love, thou joirest together the flowers of mankind— 

Though eternally separated they are forever blended through and 
in Thee!” 


THE PSYCHOLOGY OF CONSERVATISM. 


Some conservatism is the expression of sincere and rela- 
tively unselfish intellectual conviction; most is the product 
of mere habit and uncritical fear, and not a little of it is 
thoroughly selfish in its motivation and insincere in its ex- 
pression and reasoning. So far as conservatism is the product 
of conscious motivation, two primary motives prompt it: 
the one is selfish, material interest, economic or otherwise, 
in the established order of things; the other is a tempera- 
mental attachment to things-as-they-are. The attachment 
may or may not be productive of good or [what is] logically 
justifiable, but the individual always finds, if forced to, what 
seem to him good and sufficient reasons for it, and hence for 
the essential propriety and rightness of the things—the ideas, 
beliefs, institutions and relations—to which he is attached. 
Sometimes his reasoning may have objective scientific valid- 
ity, but it is quite as likely to be the type of reasoning for 
self-defence and self-justification which the psycho-analysts 
call “rationalization,” that is, casuistry. 
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Because of this fundamental difference in motivation it is 
desirable, in an attempt to analyze the motives and charac- 
teristics of the conservative attitude, to distinguish what we 
may call, for want of better terms, interested conservatism and 
disinterested conservatism. Interested conservatism is mo- 
tivated by narrow, selfish, egotistical, individual or class in- 
terests. The interested conservative invariably has an axe to 
grind, and it is distinctly his own. The motivation of in- 
terested conservatism is mainly, but not entirely economic. 
Disinterested conservatism, on the other hand, is an attitude 
due not to the calculating quality of the “narrower selfish- 
ness” or of conscious class interest, but rather to the per- 
vasive influence of the instinct of fear, and of association, imi- 
tation, habit and adaptation. It is thus both temperamental 
[constitutional] and characteristic [environmental]. Both 
interested and disinterested conservatism may be observed 
in the same individual, and they gradate into each other in 
a manner which makes too sharp distinction between them 
erroneous, 

In a very fundamental psychological and ethical sense, it 
may be urged that there is no such thing as disinterested 
conservatism, or, having regard for conscious motivation only, 
a disinterested attitude of any kind, since we assume those 
attitudes which correspond to our strongest habits, desires 
and interests. Any attitude may in this sense be regarded 
not only as the expression of the nature of the person but as 
a servant to the functioning of his personality. Whether 
we have quick and sensitive sympathy or are insensitive and 
unsympathetic, and whether we are broadly intelligent in 
finding our own happiness, in conjunction with that of others 
or are directly, narrowly and unintelligently selfish, it may 
be maintained (again so far as conscious motivation is con- 
cerned) that we always do things which, under the circumstances 
presert to our appreciation, we deem will give wus the 
most satisfaction. We are not concerned at this point, 
however, with this broader, deterministic and somewhat un- 
conventional conception of self-interest. Whether all conduct 
be fourd in the last analysis to be self-centered or not, the 
practical fact remains that some people are temperamentally 
conservative and others so primarily from conscious motives 
of material self-interest in the narrow sense. And this dis- 
tinction proves significant and essential to an attempt fairly 
and objectively to analyze the psychology of conservatism and 
the influence of conservatism upon social ideas and social achieve- 
ment. ( From “Conservatism and Radicalism,—Some Definitions 
and Distinctions.” By Professor A. B, Wolfe in The Scientific 
Monthly, Sept. 1923.) 662 
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FALSE MATING STANDARDS. 


It is not woman’s vanity that is breaking up homes, making 
matriage a failure, and divorce a by-word. It is the mad pace at 
which both men and women are pursuing pleasure, excitement, 
life. In this day of strenuous living a girl has to dress well to 
get a man. She has to dress well to hold him. Appearances go 
farther with men than with women. This is a false standard— 
this judging by appeararcces—but actual nevertheless. 

The “vanity” is in man’s eye as well as in woman’s mind. 
Men may be big enough and wise enough to love a girl in spite 
of her clothes, but the fact that her dress is dowdy, out of date, 
or cheap, would not exactly help her to meet or know him. 

The man who deliberately sets out to pick himself a mate who 
is not vain, who cares not for clothes, who eschews feminine 
trinkets, ard can pass a millinery window without casting a 
backward glance, will travel far to find a companion and life 
mate. Should he find such a one we might be tempted to go 
a step further and say he deserves all he gets. 

From the domestic economy point of view he comes into a 
good bargain, perhaps. Perhaps also, he may have a chance to 
learn to cook his own breakfast, to promote votes for women, 
and to study botany nights. For alas, his choice will be super- 
human ard poor company for a man who is of the earth earthly. 
—(Ella M. E, Flick: “The Vanity of Woman.” “America.” Sept. 


20,/°1923;). 


TWINS, TRIPLETS AND QUADRUPLETS. 


The correspondent of the Jour. A. M. A., writes from Berlin 
that the reports of the statistical bureau show that there has 
been scarcely a year, during the first two decades of the present 
century, in which the birth of several quadruplets has not beer 
recorded, which furnishes further evidence of the fertility of 
German woman. 

In 1901, 1906, 1916 ard 1919, only one group of quadruplets 
was born each year. However, in 1903, 1904, 1912 and 1914, 
there were two groups each year, and in 1905 and 1906, three 
groups. In 1902, there were three groups of quadruplets and 
one group of quintruplets. 

In 1908, 1910, I9II, 1915 and 1917, there were four groups 
of quadruplets each year, and in 1913 there were six such groups. 
The German people were also richly blessed with triplets during 
these two decades. The maximum number of triplets were 
born in 1904 (291), and the mirimum number in 1918 (111). 
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The year 1904 has also the largest number of twin births to its 
credit; namely, 26,751 out of 54,383 multiple births (individual 
children). While the frequency of multiple births during the past 
twenty years bears, in the main, the usual ratio to the total num- 
ber of births, the year 1919 constitutes an exception, since, for 
this year, the proportion of multiple births to the total number 
of births was 2.68; whereas, in previous years, the proportion 
was, in almost every instance, under 2.60 per cent. In 1919, 
there were 17,333 groups among multiple births, and 34,855 
children were thus born. There were, in that year, 17,144 pairs 
of twins born; in 5,513 instances, both twins were boys; in 6,561 
cases, there was a boy and a girl, and ir 5,070 instances, the 
twins were girls. There were 188 groups of triplets that year; 
in fifty-four instances all three triplets were boys, in forty-one 
cases one boy and two girls, and in forty-one instances all three 
triplets were girls. The quadruplets born in 1919 were all girls. 


STERILIZATION OF THE UNFIT. 

In the Brit. M. J., of May 12, 1923, Havelock Ellis writes: 
Dr. R. A. Gibbons believes that legislation for (1) eugenical 
sterilization and (2) marriage by State health certificate is “to 
be hoped for.” 

There are good reasons, writes Havelock Ellis, why such legis- 
lation should not be hoped for. It is unlikely to come about, and 
it is undesirable that it should come about. The American mania 
for social legislation which so attracts Dr. Gibbons may better 
serve aS a warning than as an example. It’s strange, moreover, 
to find a member of the medical profession asking to have his 
present freedom controlled by the caprices of ignorant lay opinion. 

Dr. Gibbons is ill informed concerning the evidence he brings 
forward. The Indiana law which he quotes became a dead letter 
in 1909, two years after it was passed, and was finally 
declared ‘“‘unconstitutional” in 1921; .so also that of New 
Jersey. The law of New York was repealed in 1920, and we 
are told “the history of this law is a record of incompetency 
and discredit; it has set back eugenic progress in the State’s insti- 
tutions more than ten years.” 

But Kansas has sought to make up, for here a law was passed 
which would enable Dr. Gibbons not only to operate by law, but 
also to be fined one thousand dollars if he operated otherwise 
than by law, and, further, to be sent to prison for thirty days 
should he fail, or neglect, or refuse, to operate. This is the 
logical result of sterilization by law. 

...In his thirst for sterilization laws Dr. Gibbons fails to make 
clear that they are quite unnecessary. There is nothing today 
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to impede the spread of Eugenic Sterilization among us—with, 
of course, the consent of all responsible persons concerned—as 
introduced fifteem years ago in Switzerland. 

One would like to know why Dr. Gibbons, who has so much 
to say about the United States, fails to refer to the highly relevant 
fact that in the State of New York it has for more than ‘ten 
years been the practice at the Buffalo State \Hospital for Women 
to sterilize for eugenic reasons, with the written consent of the 
relations, but without reference to any law. This is the line of 
sound progress. 

With regard to marriage by health certificate, and compulsory 
celibacy, while there is good reason for opposing procreation by 
unsuitable persons, there is no social reason for opposing marriage, 
but rather the reverse. In the early world marriage and procre- 
ation may have been the same thing; they have long ceased to 
be the same thing in the world in which Dr. Gibbons lives. In 
muddling them up he commits an unfortunate confusion, for 
not only is his anti-marriage propaganda bound to fail, but in 
the mere act of preaching it he is bringing ridicule and dis- 
credit upon the eugenic control of procreation. 


Queries and Answers 


J. B—Yes, about this there is no question, There are a great 
many more homosexuals among women than there are among 
men.—R, 

Mrs. V.—We know of no case of injury that has ever been 
caused by the use of modern chemical prevenceptives. And we are 
convinced, knowing the composition as we do, that no injury can 
result. The “uterine key” may cause trouble; it is a foreign body 
and its presence during a long period may cause ulceration of the 
cervix which may perhaps result in more serious complications. As 
to pessary “invented by Dr. Stopes,” we regret to say, first, that 
Dr. Stopes has not invented any pessary; that pessary has been 
used for half a century before Mrs. Stopes heard of it; and, 
second, the failures following its use are too many to be too 
enthusiastic about it. If well fitted and well retained, it is 
efficient enough. But unfortunately it too frequently gets out 
of position —R. 





THE STEINACH OPERATION. 


A. N.—Sorry, but the status of the so-called Steinach opera- 
tion is not yet definitely established, and definite statements as to 
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its value or valuelessness can not yet be made. Definite state- 
ments are being made, but they are invariably ex-parte statements. 
Nor am I willing to make any definite statemerts regarding the 
effects of gland transplantation. It is all in the experimental 
stage, and we must await further and more objective, more 
unbiased reports. 

The latest report on the results of the Steinach operation is by 
Dr. L. Cardenal, Professor of Surgery in Madrid. 

He had tried this method recently in fifty-eight persons (see 
Jour. Am. Med. Ass'n., October 6, 1923; correspondence from 
Madrid). 

These he divides into three groups: (1) twenty-seven men 
under 40 years of age, who were prematurely senescent; (2) 
twenty-two men aged from 50 to 60; (3) nine men aged over 
60 years. In thirteen cases, the vasa deferentia were ligated; in 
sixteen cases, the small efferent ducts were ligated on one side 
only; in twenty-two cases, the efferent ducts were tied on both 
sides. Seven patients have been lost to observation, and no 
results were secured in the cases in which the vas deferens was 
ligated. There thus remain thirty-eight cases for consideration. 
In fourteen, the treatment failed completely ; in the other twenty- 
four the effects were marked, as shown by increase in weight, 
changes in the skin and growth of hair. According to reports 
from the physician, school-master and priest of the towns in 
which these patients live, the improvement in mentality has been 
remarkable in practically all the patients. One patient, over 70 
years old, has started to learn to read. In many, the develop- 
ment of libido and potentia coeundi has beer such as to be con- 
sidered by the patients a sign of disease. The best results were 
obtained when the vasa efferentia were ligated on both sides. 
The prematurely senile patients without organic disease showed 
the most improvement. Dr. Cardenal guarded against the effects 
of autosuggestion, by not informing his patients in advance of 
the nature of the operation he was planning. Most of them were 
under the impression that they were being operated on for 
hernia.—R. 
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